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Tiicnt; wovc^r wa^i a period when 
llip empire of (Treat Britain was be¬ 
set by so many clanivcrH; and they 
are all fearfully aggravated by tlio 
coubideratiou that the attention of 
the public, whieii should be concen¬ 
trated upon each singly, is so scat¬ 
tered amongst, or distracted by all 
collectively and simultaneously, that 
but little hope can be entertained of 
the application of the only remedies 
by which impending calamities might 
be averted. Our iorcign policy im¬ 
plies a deliberate abandonment of 
the principles which have heretofore 
guaranteed the lionour and main¬ 
tained the interests of England, and 
a formal surrender of the advantages 
which were gained after twenty years 
of war, and byan unparalleled expen¬ 
diture of treasure and clTusion of 
blood. At home, our venerable con¬ 
stitution is about to be cut up piece¬ 
meal, and put into Medea’s kettle by 
our mdical regenerators,—only be¬ 
cause it has been regulated by a prin¬ 
ciple of accommodation which has 
enabled it to keep pace with the im¬ 
provement of the age, and ensured, 
notwithstanding the prodigious in¬ 
crease of democratic power, that wis¬ 
dom rather Uianfolly shoulc^predomi- 
nate in the national councils. Ireland, 
which was to have bcoutranquillized 
by the Emancipation Bill,is in astate 
of fearful turbulence and excitement; 
and our Ministers are so harassed 
VOI.. XXXI. NO. cxci. 


by tlieir projects for the retention 
of office, that they find U more ex¬ 
pedient to soothe and propitiate tim 
demagogues, than to gi'np]dc with 
the refiaictory spirit wliich they have 
evoked, and which will be satisfied 
with nbthing less than the disniem- 
bonnont of the empire. The^llomau 
Catholics, under the guidance of 
Iheir prelates, have exhibited a de¬ 
termination to resist the payment of 
tithes, even to the shedding of blnod- 
This is met by Government witli an 
ostentatious exhibition of peculiar" 
favour to the Roman Catholic Bi- 
«shop, whose writings have more than 
any thing else produced* this resist¬ 
ance ; and with a declai*ation which 
amounts simply to this, that the pro¬ 
perty of the clergy must be invaded! 
An opposition is raised against scrip¬ 
tural education, on the part of those 
who have always preferred darkness 
to light, upon t)ie ground of attempts 
at proselytism which were never 
made, and of wsldth, upon enquiry, 
the parties implicated in the charge 
are acquitted; add this is mado the 
excuso for bringing forwacd a pro¬ 
ject of education, winch,df carried 
into effect, must supersede the func¬ 
tions df an Established Church, and 
render national education subser-, 
vient to tlie purposes of a Popish 
priesthood I It is to this particutar 
project tliat wo would at present 
invite tho earnest attention of our 

T 
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readers; and concerning which we 
feel the more Holicitous,l>ecau8e, in 
our present awful einbarrassinent8« it 
is not likely to attract a due share 
of notice, and may pass through 
Parliament almost " aub silentio,*’ 
liefore its import has been duly pon¬ 
dered, or its consequences hare bemi 
fully understood. 

To-us the project itself is not so 
ominous,, as the extraordinary con¬ 
juncture of circuihstances under 
which it is prbpos^. If i|^eve to 
he judged of by its own demerits, it 
could not stand for a single moment.^ 
But it is viewed, unjbrtuUstelyj in’' 
comparison with another system, 
which has been equally disapproved 
of by the most bigoted of tlie super¬ 
stitious, and by the wisest of tlie 
wise; and what Mr Stanley’s new 
Bcheqie wants in real worth, it makes 
up in contrasted and adventitious 
plausibility. With but little hope 
of averting the great calamity which 
impends, we shall bestow a few pa^es 
upon the progress of events, which 
appear almost inevitably to neces¬ 
sitate the re-establishment of Popery 
in Ireland. 

In a country, the wealth, the ac¬ 
tivity, and the intelligence of which 
is Protestant, whilst the great mass 
of the population is Roman Catho* 
lie, that has taken place which might 
naturally be expected—the Protest¬ 
ant part of the community have, for 
p considerable time past, extended 
thcir« benevolent anxiety to their 
more benighted noiglibours, and at 
great expense, and with consider-' 
able labour, havjB carried into effect 
. various plans by which the condi¬ 
tion, botit' moral and religious, of 
thoir. Roman Catholic countrymen 
might be improved. Whether these 
plans were thb best that could be 
contrived, we wil| not at present 
stop to enquire; huHt does ^ot re¬ 
quire more tlt^> the minimum of 
candour to admit, that they origina¬ 
ted in motives tha purest and the 
most single-minded, 

Neitit^ can it be doubted that, to 
a considii^ble degree, thejt were 
successful. The I^ieh are proverb- 
. iaily lovers 6f learning; and,left 
to themselves^ would never have 
suspected the supporters of those 
schools, in which thetr children were 
, gratuitously educated, of having es¬ 
tablished them with any sinister ob* 


ject Rut the state of the country, 
^tated at that time by the Roman 
Catholic Association, predisposed a 
large body to regard the new insti¬ 
tutions with not a little of angry 
jealousy; and certain untoward pe¬ 
culiarities in the institutions them¬ 
selves, as wdl as in the conduct of 
some of their most active friends, 
rendered it easy for a wUy priesthood 
(who, whatever may be their spi¬ 
ritual darkness, have never yet been 
accused of a whnt of this wqtWb 
wisdom) to misrepresent them, as 
»though, under the pretence of en¬ 
lightening, they were in reality in¬ 
tended for the purpose of perverting 
th^eople. 

Open these it is not our purpose 
gtpresent to enlarge; but we can¬ 
not hblp observing, that the regula¬ 
tion which made the Bible a school¬ 
book, and at the same time inter¬ 
dicted any authoritative exposition 
of its contents, was open to grave 
objections. We do not require to 
be told that the individuals compo¬ 
sing the Kildare Place Institution* 
were^actuated by the best motives. 
We are assured they were. Neither 
is it necessary to inform us that they 
studiously avoided every thing which 
could give offence to tm Roman Ca^ 
^holies, and have pot furnished any 
round for the charge which has 
een so industriously bruited abroad, 
that their schools were mere trtqw 
for converts. The charge has been 
investigated by prejudiced adver¬ 
saries, and proved to be unfounded, 
The regulation to which wc allude 
was ol^ectionahle upon a very dif¬ 
ferent ground, viz. that it made no 
sufficient provision for the religious 
education of the children,—and up¬ 
on that ground it was objected to^ 
even from the very commencemenl^ 
by the most enlightened friends of 
scriptural religioh. 

Tne Bible is the^best of all books. 
It is a revelation of .the will of God 
to man as a moral creature, and a 
history^ of the dealings of God with 
men as a sinful creature, the use or 
the abuse of which must be'attended 
by blessings the mosf in^able, or 
consequences the most awful. Now, 
nothing but patient study, aided by 
divine grace, can enable those who 
^ read that blessed book so to rend 
it as that they may well and .truly 
" mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
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it,” and be worthy of ranking with 
those scribes whom our blessed Lord 
describes as being instructed in the 
kingdom of God, and whom he likens 
** to the householder, who brings 
forth from bis treasures things new 
and things old.’* Will any one say 
that this IB likely to be the case with 
children, for whose edification a 
chapter of the Bible, chosen at the 
discretion of the master, is read in 
the public school-room ? No, we will, 
be told; but there is still much by 
which they might be profited. Grant¬ 
ed. But for that much, extracts from 
the Bible would be suflieient. If the 
object of the Society be merely 
moral instruction, that object WAiuhl 
bo best attained by 0ie compilation 
of a volume upon which all parties 
might agree. If their object be re- 
iif/iom instruction, unless they are 
absurd enough to contend*for some¬ 
thing like abslract Christianity, that 
is, a system of religion without any 
corresponding system of hoctrine^ it 
would be idle to expect t^t those 
who conscientiously difter^espcct- 
jng matters of. doctrine, could be 
brought to act'with unity in a pro¬ 
ject winch would involve either an 
opposition to, or a compromise of, 
their principles. 

In therefore offering our most 
strenuous opposition to the now pro¬ 
ject, wc would not by any means 
have it understood that the one 
which it is intended to supersede 
has had our unqualified approbation. 
No such thing. We are almost as much 
opposed to what involves an abuse, 
as to what stipulates an exclusion, of 
the Holy Scriptures; and we should 
. be but little satisfied \^ith any sys¬ 
tem of national instruction which did 
not provide, for all those.ybr whose 
education the stc^t^ might be fairly 
comithred re$poftid)le^ substantive 
instruction in the Word of God. 

This was not done by the Kildare 
Place Society, and Mr Sttfnley was 
therefore right in condemning it for 
making no Hiifficient provision for 
the religious education of the child¬ 
ren; but we scarcely believed our 
ears, when he almost immediately 
■ began to praise it as most liberal— 
having by its extreme^iber^ity gone 
beyond the spirit of the ago, to a de¬ 
gree that provoked the indignation 

the Orangemen, and the bigots of 
the Protestantcommunion I That^Aa^ 


should be most Inefficient for mj 
goodpurpbse, whichi8,in the modern 
acceptation of the word, deemed 
most l^fetal, would not have sur¬ 
prised us; W that Mr Stanley should 
/ nave, apy instance, recognised 
sttefi k trutji—thiat he should, in his 
place in Parliament, condemn a sys¬ 
tem Bs'viejicieni, and, in the same 
breath, eulogize it as tnost Ubefal^ 
argues a more (Imn ordinary degree 
either of simple candour or Barcasti6 
severityvin that right honourable 
gentleman, which must have come 
equally Ify surprise upon both his 
friends and bis enemies. 

The truth we believe to be, that 
neither Orangemen^oi'Protestants, 
nor bigots of any denomination of 
Protestants, ever objected to the Kil¬ 
dare Place Society. Nor were any 
objections ever started against it on 
the ])art of Protestants, but those 
of which Mr Stanley himself now 
fully admits the validity* He may 
not agree witN 'them in the remedy 
which they would propose; but he 
has gone quite as far as they could 
wish him to go in recognising its de¬ 
fects; and farther, much farther, than 
ho sltould hare gone in his endea¬ 
vours to supply tliem. Whether tlie 
new system w'hich he patronises has 
in reality supplied them, or whether 
it is or is not hablc.to other and more 
serious imputations, wc shall here¬ 
after enquire. It is sufficient to say, 
at present, that an accusation by 
which Mr Stanley is himself identi¬ 
fied with OrangeniGU and bigots, 
must cither involve the former in 
disgrace, or protect the latter from 
condemnation. It must, that right - 
honourable geutleman, be sufficient¬ 
ly humiliating to acknowledge that, 
in coudcmmng the Kildare Street 
institution, he wks only copying the 
i^xamplo of bigots whom hudespised; 
and it may, to them, be confolatory 
to learn, thatv theiirbpinibns upon 
that subject arc at present counte¬ 
nanced by one who is so much re¬ 
spected- This may, perhaps, encou¬ 
rage theffi to object, with what will 
no dnubt be considered" egwaf " hi- 
gotrpf to the system which appears, 
for the present, to be fashionable, 
and which, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, has suddenly started, 
all perfect, from the ardent brain of 
the youthful Secretary for Irelana, 
But of these things It may be truly 
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saidi ** by their fruits/’ aud by their 
fruits alone» “ shall ye know them.” 
And Mr Stanley may live to see the 
day when time shall have given proof 
of the value of his present policy* 
and when the folly of “ bigots'^ may 
again* by a lucky accident, be found 
coincident with the judgment of the 
more enlightened. 

In order duly to estimate the plan 
at present proposed, it will be neces¬ 
sary to revert briefly to that of the 
commissioners of 1825, a^d to the 
'difRculties which rendered It un¬ 
availing, The commissiotiers found 
the education of the country* such 
as it was, in the hands of the Pro¬ 
testants, and conducted upon prin¬ 
ciples not, as they conceived, suffi¬ 
ciently conciliatory towards indivi¬ 
duals of the Romish persuasion. 
Their object was, therefore, to pro¬ 
pitiate the prejudices of that class 
of persons, by such an accommoda¬ 
tion to their feelings and principles 
as might win their assent to a sys¬ 
tem, under which children of all de¬ 
nominations might assemble for tlie 
purpose of receiving a united literary 
and religious education. In order to 
accompnsh tliis it was proposed, that 
the new system was to be under the 
superintendence of a hoard of com¬ 
missioners, wliQ were to exercise a 
control over the public funds to be 
allocated for its stipport, and possess 
the power of appointing and remo¬ 
ving the masters and mistresses of 
the respective schools. It was also 
provided that each school in which 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children assembled together for edu¬ 
cation, should be provided with a 
Protestant* and Roman Catholic 
teacher* who were to be authorized 
to give literary instruction indiffer¬ 
ently to all the children*(}ut religious 
instruction only to those of their re¬ 
spective communions. The commis¬ 
sioners, however# , deemed it indis¬ 
pensable to the completion of their 
system* that a book ^of common re¬ 
ligious instruction should be pro¬ 
vided, upon which both Roman Ca- 
tiiolfcs and Protestants might ggree; 
md it was the difficulty which>they 
experienced fn the adoption of sucli 
a book which caused their design to 
be abandoned. 

The reader will perceive thet, in 
what was already contemplated* the 
fkmetions ofthe national Church were 


completely superseded. The esta^ 
blished clergy, the natural guardians 
of national education, possessing a 
common-law right to superintend 
any system having for its object to 
train up the rising generation in the 
way they should go, and especially 
enjoined, by two positive euact- 
ments—the one the 28th of Henry 
Vlll., the other the 7th of ^ViHiam 
III.—to undertake and perform that 
important duty, and rendered liable 
to severe penalties if they should 
neglect it, are set aside, and their 
places are supplied by a body of 
commissioners, over whom they can 
have no control, and from whom, as 
far as they find it possible to co-ope¬ 
rate with them, they must be con¬ 
tent to receive instructions. This 
could not fail to be very highly grati¬ 
fying to the Roman Catholic bishops, 
who saw very clearly the advantage 
that was gained. In fact^ liberality to¬ 
wards a sect which had been previ* 
ously regarded with a jealous cau¬ 
tion, was now carried to such an ex¬ 
treme, cm to amount to intolerance 
towards the Establishment. At first 
the Roman Catholic-clergy seemed 
satisfied with this detrusion of the 
Church of Ireland from her proper 
station, and expressed their readi¬ 
ness to acquiesce in the views of 
the commissioners respecting that 
book of common religious instruc¬ 
tion which they deemed indispen¬ 
sable the completion of their 
scheme; Dr Murray, the titular 
archbishop of Dublin, declaring that 
” no objection would he made to an 
harmony of the Gospels being used 
In the general education wliich the 
children should receive in common, 
nor to a volume containing extracts 
from the Psalms, Proverbs, aud Book 
ofEcc1esia8ticu8*nortoavo]ume con¬ 
taining the history of the Creation— 
of the Deluge—of the Patriarchs— 
of Joseph—and of the deliverance 
of tike Ispiclltes# extracted from the 
Old Testament; and that he was 
persuaded no difficulties in arran¬ 
ging the details'of such works would 
arise on tlie part of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic clergy,” 

Difficulties, however, did aiiao, 
whether on the part of the Uomau 
Catholic clergy or not^ the reader 
sbail judge. 

The GommiwionGrs of education 
having* as they conceived^ the sane- 
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tlon of the Roman Catholic prelates 
for the introduction of a booK of re¬ 
ligious instruction, which should em¬ 
body as large a portion of scriptural 
truth as might be collected into one 
Tolume, without containing any 
thing wounding to the feelings, or 
offensive to the prejudices, of any 
denomination of believers, proceed¬ 
ed to authorize certain individuals, 
in whose ability and discretion they 
reposed conhdonce, to make such a 
compilation. While this work was in 
pro^'css, the Roman Catholic pre¬ 
lates assembled at the house of Dr 
Murray, and came to four resolu¬ 
tions, which may be considered as 
investing themselves with a power 
of supervision and control over the 
commissioners, similar to that which 
tlie commissioners bad already as¬ 
serted over tlie Church of Ireland. 

The Romish prelates required, as 
the condition of their adhesion to 
the new system, the unconditional 
fiiibmissioii of the commissioners to 
the following resolutions;— 

That ill each school, whero the 
majority of the children were Ro¬ 
man (Catholics, the master should be 
a Roman Catliolic ;—wliere the mi¬ 
nority were Human Catholics, that 
there should be a permanent Roman 
Catholic assistant; that in all cases 
the masters or assistants so appoint¬ 
ed should have the express approval 
of the Roman Catholic bishop of the 
dioccss in which they are employed; 
and that they should be removed 
upon his repi'esentation. 

That no Roman Catholic master 
or mistress should be employed in 
the commissioners’ schools, who 
were educated under Protestants; 
and that no book or tract should be 
introduced for common instruction 
in literature, which might be ob¬ 
jected to, on religious grounds, by 
the Roman Catholic bishop..' 

The commissioners having pro¬ 
vided, that tlie funds at that time be- 
longiiig to the several charitable in¬ 
stitutions for education, should gra¬ 
dually merge in the common mnd 
to be at their disposal In the prose¬ 
cution of this national object, this 
did not at all meet the views of the 
Roman Catholic bishops, who re¬ 
solved, “ That a transfei; of tlie pro¬ 
perty in several schools, wliicli now 
exist, or may hereafter exist, in Ire¬ 
land, may be utterly impracticable, 


from the nature of the tenure by 
which they are or shall hereafter be 
held; and from the number of per¬ 
sons having a legal interest in them, 
as well as from a variety of other 
causes, and that, in our opinion, any 
regulation which should require such 
transfer to be made, as a necessary 
condition for receiving Parliament¬ 
ary support, would operate to the 
exclusion of many useful scliools 
from all participation in the public 
bounty.” And they conclude by 
stating, “ TAal, appointed as we have 
been bp Eivine Providence, to watch 
over and preserve the deposit of Ca* 
tholic faith in Ireland, and respon^ 
sible as we are to God for the souls of 
our flocks, we will, in our respec¬ 
tive Diocesses, withhold our con- 

CUiyiENCE AND SUPPORT FROM ANY 
SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, WHICH WILL 
NOT FULLY ACCORD WITH THE PRIN¬ 
CIPLES EXPRESSED IN THE FOREGOING 
RESOLUTIONS.” 

Now, will anjr one say, tliat by 
the resolutions just recited, the Ro¬ 
man Catholic prelates did not erect 
themselves into a court of high com¬ 
mission, above the commissioners 
themselves? They were willing to 
continue in company with Mr Frank- 
land Lewis and his associates as far, 
and no farther, than these gentlemen 
were willing to go with tboin*~RDd, 
however they may condescend to 
avail themselves of the Parliament¬ 
ary grant, which may be made for 
the purpose of carrying the views 
of the commissioners into effect, 
they are clearsighted and sagacious 
enough to foresee the insuperable 
diiliculties which render it impos¬ 
sible that any funds, which are 
peculiarly at their own disposal, 
couUl be appropriated to the same 
object. 

The reader must therefore be 
• prepared to learn, that concert or 
co-operation between two such 
bodies was no longer practicable. 
Unless the commissioners conceded 
. every thing, while the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic bishops conceded nothing,— 
that is, unless the commissioners 
consented tp act under the dictation 
of the Roman Catholic bishops, and 
became their obedient slaves, in esta¬ 
blishing a system which, after de¬ 
truding the national Church from its 
proper station, was to secure the as¬ 
cendency of popery in Ireland, aW 
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their enquiries, &nd all their labour, 
must be unavailing. Their panting 
liberality toiled in vain after the ar¬ 
rogant strides of Romish pretension. 
The more they yielded, the more the 
otlter required. And, assuredly, it 
required a strong delusion to blind 
them, ns they appear to have been 
blinded, to those ultimate views 
which their Roman Catholic nego¬ 
tiators took such little pains to con¬ 
ceal from even the least discerning 
- observers. * 

This appeared very decidedly in 
the reception, or rather, indeed, the 
rejection, Avhicli they gave to that 
common book of religious Instruc¬ 
tion, which was drawn up under the 
superintendence of the Archbishop 
of Dublin, at the instance of the com¬ 
missioners, who were led by Dr 
Murray to believe, that if it contain¬ 
ed nothing oflensive to their feel¬ 
ings, or at variance with their doc¬ 
trines, it would not be objected to by 
tbe Roman C/atholic clergy. It was 
undertaken with the understanding, 
and compiled with a most scrupu¬ 
lous avoidance of every thing by 
which their prejudices could be re¬ 
volted. Nothing could exceed either 
the discretion or the good faith wMth 
which it was executed. Had it been 
otherwise, the Roman Catholic bi¬ 
shops would, assuredly, have been 
loud and vehement in their recla¬ 
mations, and not have confined their 
objections to a point which had no¬ 
thing whatever to do with the real 
question at issue, and could only 
serve to intimate the arrogance of 
their own pretensions. 

The commissioners, we may sup¬ 
pose, were startled at the extraordi¬ 
nary attitude which these prelates 
took in the resolutions which have 
been already recited. To admit the 
claims thus put forward, would be 
nothing short of formally abdicating 
their functions; and, if they acted in 
defiance of them, they felt that the 
success of their favourite plan would 
be endangered* They were there¬ 
fore reduced to great difficulty;— 
and could devise no better mode of 
extricating themselves from their 
embarrassment, than by attempting 
to appear masters, when they were 
in reality servants, and trying how 
'far the mildness and moderation 
' which they had already experienced 
from tfie EefahlUhed'Clergy, might 


be still farther worked upon, so as to 
induce an acquiescence in the pro¬ 
priety of adopting a religious school¬ 
book, which had been submitted 
to the commissioners by the Roman 
Catholic bishops, to the prejudice of 
that which had been prepared by 
themselves. The objection to the 
Scriptural Selections which had been 
laid before the commissioners by the 
Archbishop of Dublin was, “ thatthey 
were taken from the Protestant ver¬ 
sion ;''—an objection which had no 
reference to the subject-matter of the 
compilation, to which alone they 
should have confined their observa¬ 
tions. Had any such objection been 
made, it would immediately have 
been obviated. But none such was 
or Could be urged; and nothing 
proves the keen and unremitting vi¬ 
gilance with which they prosecuted 
their own peculiar projects, more 
than the sinister adroitness with 
which they almost succeeded in 
drawing the commissioners into an 
acknowledgment of their pretensions 
as a church, even at the very mo¬ 
ment when they were manifesting 
the most utter disregard for the edu¬ 
cation of the people. 

Their work was taken into consi¬ 
deration, and transmitted tohis Grace 
the Primate, together with a letter 
from Mr Frankland Lewis, stating 
the difficulty which the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic bishops felt in admitting as a 
religious school-book the compila¬ 
tion of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and desiring to know whether any in¬ 
superable objection existed on his 
part, or on that of the Established 
Clergy, to the adaption of that which 
was now proposed. In reply to this 
letter, the Primate wrote a full ex¬ 
planation of his views upon the sub¬ 
ject. It is, in our apprehension, one 
of the most interesting and beauti¬ 
ful public documents mat ever was 
composed. We shall therefore 
make from it copious extracts, and 
that with a twofold object; the one, 
to hold forth to just admiration the 
noble individual, who, at this criti¬ 
cal period,stood almost alone against 
the united craft and subtlety of the 
Church of Rome, and the popular- 
lasing views and plausible repre¬ 
sentations of latituainarian commis¬ 
sioners; and the other, for the pur¬ 
pose of exhibiting ^e justest and 
clearest view of the reed nedure of the 
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difficulty which was started by the 
Romish bishops^ and its probable 
object 

Having acknowledged the receipt 
of the letter, his Grace observes— 
Before 1 enter upon the subject 
to which you have now called my 
attention, allow me to place before 
you some particulars of our former 
corresponaence. In your letter of 
tlie Idth of January, you were so 
good as to assure me, that * the com¬ 
missioners were fully aware that the 
books recommended in their report 
could not be properly arranged, ex¬ 
cept with the approbation, and under 
the superintendence, of the authori¬ 
ties in the Established Church.’ My 
answer was written, in the expecta¬ 
tion that the commissioners would 
continue to act under this impres¬ 
sion. 1 stated the opinion, which, 
after mature deliberation, I was in¬ 
duced to form of their general design 
in the plan they had proposed ; while 
1 acknowledged my alarm at some 
particulai* measures, 1 declared my¬ 
self consoled by the persuasion that 
they had adopted the principle of the 
statutes of Henry the Eighth and 
M^ilUam the Third, wAicA commit »a- 
\tional education to the Established 
clergy: and without passing beyond 
the question upon which it appeared 
to be their intention to consult me, 1 
endeavoured throughout to express 
myself in language which, had 1 fall¬ 
en into a misconception of their 
views, might elicit an explanation. 
From the frankness of iny statement, 
and the silence with which it conti¬ 
nued to be received for more than 
half a year, 1 became every day more 
and more assured that my hopes 
had been well founded. 

Your recent communication, 
however,has considerably weakened 
this assurance. I will state the im¬ 
pression it has made upon me, with 
the same freedom which 1 used in 
my former letter, and with an anxi¬ 
ous desire to be undeceived, if 1 
have fallen into error. 

“ The commissioners have rejected 
the volume of Scripture Lessons 
which had been prepared, according 
to their own desire, ^ with the appro¬ 
bation, and under the superintend¬ 
ence,’ of the Archbishop of Dublin 
.and myself, and by a committee ap¬ 
pointed at a very full meeting of the 


for in your letter by any objections 
to particular words <^rpassages; and, 
indeed, it could not be so accounted 
for, because, bad the difficulties been 
of that nature, it could not escape 
your discernment, that the obvious 
course would be to point them out, 

‘ with a view to their removal or mo¬ 
dification. The book was condemn¬ 
ed by Dr Murray, as you mention, 
upon this general grouud, that, 

* being taken exclusively^ and verba^ 
iim^ from the Protestant version, it 
is open to the objections already 
stated t<f the commissioners by the 
Catholic archbishops,’ You have 
not informed me what the objections 
are, but it appears that your board 
acquiesces in them as conclusive. In 
the place of the compilation thus ro 
jected, you propose a book to me, 
which you say the commissioners 
have reason to think would be less 
likely to meet with objection on the 
part of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
This work is sent printed; and I 
learn from Mr Pauncefoote, that it was 
some delay in obtaining it from the 
press, which occasioned the deten¬ 
tion of your letter in Dublin. From 
all these circumstances, 1 am obliged 
to conclude, that the relation in which 
the commissioners expressed them¬ 
selves deshous of standing with the 
Established Churchy hasbeenseriously 
altered. Instead of that superintend¬ 
ing co-operation in the arrangeiueut 
ot a system of national Instruction, 
which your former letter taught ino 
to expect, we are now reduced to a 
simple negative upon the proceed¬ 
ings of your board. Possibly, in¬ 
deed, even this privilege is more 
than lam strictly warranted in infer¬ 
ring from your last communication. 

The immediate purpose of your 
letter is to learn, ' whether there be 
any serious or irremediable objec¬ 
tion to your printed volume T I 
cannot refrain from avowing my deep 
concern^ that thisquestion has not been 
pressed upon the Itoman Ca^/ip/£c A/er- 
arckpt respect to the comjnla- 
Hon prepared under the directions of 
the Archbishop of Dublin and myself. 
Had the commissioners delstyed their 
rejection of it until they discovered 
the particular objections to which it 
was liable—JJveighed Uieir import¬ 
ance, and, if serious, ascertsle*?® 

inablDly or" unwillingness to pro- 

. . — 1 A._liova 
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done no more than was consistent 
with their o\vn declarations, and the 
rtmsonable claims of the Established 
Church. At present, the only objec¬ 
tion that appears against it is, that it 
is a Profeatant version. You inform 
me, that the ‘ connniftsioners are 
strongly iniprcssed with the convic¬ 
tion, that, ill coiisidcriug the execu¬ 
tion of a work of this nature, no 
opinions of theirs, on a theological 
ground, could carry with them any 
'Weight whatever.’ lam quite per¬ 
suaded of the correctness of this con¬ 
viction ; yet I trust that tlic coin- 
missiouers u’iil fiiid no didiculty in 
coni|)rclicn(]iug the few observations 
of tliat nature which it will be my 
duty to lay before them. There are 
no more than two verses in our com- 
f)ilatiou which suggest a sense difter- 
eiit from that in the Douay, (St Mat. 
\xvi.28, aad St Jmke, xi. 10;) and of 
tiicse, ilic former only can be ima¬ 
gined to have a controversial mean¬ 
ing. Now, although the substituted 
volume does not contain this verse, 
it contains the parallel one of St 
Luke, and gives the disputed words, 
according to the authorized version, 
thus:— 

“Rejected words of St Matthew— 
‘ This is my blood of the New Tes¬ 
tament, which is shed for many.’ 

" Adopted clause in St Luke—‘ This 
cup is the New Testament in my 
blood, which is shed for you.’ 

The question which arises between 
the Churches is, wliether is shed, or 
shall be shed, is the true interpretation. 
It must be obvious to your board, 
from this statement, that the ground 
of oppositionato our volume is, that 
it is a version made by Protestants, 
and implying the existence of a Pro- 
testant Church, and a Protestant Cro- 
vernment, 

“ 1 am now to inform the commis¬ 
sioners what objections can be made, 
on the partof the Established Churchi 
to the volume which they have sub¬ 
stituted. To me, it appears that the 
point at issue between the two volumes, 
is no less Man that great uuestion 
between the Churches or Rome 
and Eng1/A*\d, ‘ What is the rule 
OF FAiTU ?* The Church of Rome 
gives AUTHORITY, th(j Church of 
England gives evidence, as the basis 
of Christianity, The latter appears 
as a faithful witness ot the sacred 
records^ and of the interpretation 


which has been put u^on them by 
the first believers; the former, as an 
infallible teacher, drawing her doc^ 
trines and institutions from heT8elf,or 
from a secret store of tradition, which 
is independent of the Written Word, 
and the keg of which has been com* 
mitted to her custody by the Great 
Founder of our religion. In our sys¬ 
tem, the Church is nothing without 
the Scripture; in that of Romo, its 
powers and doctrines might have 
been as they are, had the New Testa¬ 
ment never been written. This irre¬ 
concilable difierence between the 
two Churches, appears upon the first 
inspection of the volume now before 
me. The work which we prepared 
is provided with references to tlio 
sacred writers, so that every reader 
may satisfy himself of the fidelity 
of the quotation; and, if he be com¬ 
petent to make such enquiries, of 
the correctness of the original read¬ 
ing, and accuracy of the version. 
There are no references in the print¬ 
ed work. The Church delivers her 
* Christian lessons,’ as they are sty¬ 
led, but without any intimation that 
they are derived from a higher au¬ 
thority. There is nothing wherein a 
childor a peasant could conjecture that 
there was such a work as the New Tes'- 
tament tn existence. This (miission, 
you will perceive, is of vital import¬ 
ance. Should Government, or the 
Legislature, determine on insisting 
upon the circulation of the work, it 
will be our duty to submit; hut we 
could not express our consent, or give 
pur active support to the measure, 
WITHOUT WITHDRAWINU OUR PROTEST 
AGAINST THE ASSUMPTIONS 01^ THE 

Church oi-* Rome. 

“ This is all that I feel it necessary 
to say upon the theological aspect of 
your question; there is another view 
of it, which the commissioners are 
better prepared to appreciate. 1 
have already expressed an opinion 
in my former letter, and 1 do not 
think it too much to repeat it now, 
that the state, particularly a state like 
oursjnwhich so much depends upon 
public feeling, has an immediate in¬ 
terest in the moral and social prin¬ 
ciples of all its members; that tliis 
interest gives it a right, or rather im¬ 
poses upon it an obligation, of provi¬ 
ding asystem of national instruction; 
ana that the trust of superintend¬ 
ing this system, is most consistent- 
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ly reposed in an Established clergy, 
('ircuinstancea would guide me in 
deterniiniug the degree m which the 
clergy should be ostcnsivciy engaged 
ill this superintendence; hut no cir¬ 
cumstances could induc.e me to sa¬ 
crifice the rights of the Churcli, or 
the future prospects of the nation, 
by an (nitiro surrender of it. I should 
therefore feel it my duty to object 
to any plan of national edneatioa in 
wliich the co-operation of the clergy 
in preparing books, visiting schools, 
and overseeing teachers, was point¬ 
edly excluded, 1 have fseen many 
reasons to believe that the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic hierarchy have similar views of 
the 1 iyhts of their ordei\ and that they 
claim to themselves, as the tnic 
Churchy what 1 consider due to the 
biStablishcd Church, vrom its union 
WITH Tin-: sTATi:. One of these rea¬ 
sons I take the liberty of laying be¬ 
fore you, as it is derived from a do¬ 
cument eoijiiected with the subject 
of your letter, and tlie general func¬ 
tions of your board.” 

His (jrace Iiere transcribes the 
resolutions” of the Roman (/Utholic 
bishops, which have been already re¬ 
cited, and proceeds to observe:— 

" Various misgivings arc awaken¬ 
ed in my mind by these resolutions; 
tlie sum of them is, tliut the source 
of the present difiiculty lies out of 
the ]>ower of the commissioners. 
Give me leave to suggest a very easy 
mode of submitting the justness of 
tins opinion to exporimout. One of 
the objects of the commissioners, 
and, I piesume, the chief one, in re¬ 
commending a system of general in¬ 
struction, was, that the kindly sym¬ 
pathies of our nature, being aided 
by habits of youthful companionship, 
as well as the benign precepts of the 
Gospel, might mature, as life advan¬ 
ced, into the charities of (Christian 
neighbourhood. It is obvious, how¬ 
ever, that the success of this endea¬ 
vour will entirely depend on the care 
with which sinister influences are 
excluded from the minds of the child¬ 
ren during the seasons set apart for 
their separate instruction in the te¬ 
nets of tlieir respective religions. 

Tlie Roman Catholic catecliism, 
which will, of course, be used on 
these occasions for the children of 
that communion, contains the follow* ^ 
ing questions and answers. 

. Q. Is there but one true Church ? 
A. Although there be many secta^ 


there is but one true religion, and 
one true Church. 

Q. Why is there but one true 
Church A. zVs there is hut one true 
God, there cau be but one true 
Church. 

“ ‘ Q. How do yuu call the true 
Church ? A. The Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“ ‘ Q. Are all obliged to be of that 
true Churchy A. Yes. 

“ ‘ Q. Why arts all obliged to be of 
that true Church V A. Because no 
onn cau be saved out of it. 

“ ‘ly. How many ways arc there 
of siiming against faith ? A. Chiefly 
three. 


“ ‘ Q. What arc these three ways? 
A. First, by not seeking to know 
what God has taught; secondly, by 
not believing what lie has taught,* &c. 

“ ‘ Q. Wlio are they wlio do not 
believe what God has taught ? A. The 
heretics and iulldels.'^ 

“ The commissioners will surely 
agree with me in thinking that it 
would be desirable to have these 
passages expunged; that as long as 
they siiall continue to be privately 
inculcated upon the Roman Catholic 
children by their religious instruct¬ 
ors, any other lesson they may re¬ 
ceive will teach them dissimulationy 
rather than cordial good feeling* The 


same wise and beuevolcut motives 
Avliich make the commissioners de¬ 
sirous to discover a religious book 
Avhich might be cominoa to all par¬ 
ties, must inspire tbo anxiety, that 
what is peculiar to religion, should 
be conveyed to the youthful mind 
witliout poisoning or drying up the 
fountain of those sentiments which, 
next to the love of God, it is the 
great business of the Gospel to feed 
and purify,—‘ peace on earth, good¬ 
will towards men.’ Let them tlien 
endeavour to remove these questions 
and answers. Should they succeed, 
the appointment of their board will 
indeed be an auspicious era in the 
history of this country. But if they 
fail, or if it be their feeling that they 
should not try—that these matters 
are beyond their sphere—that they re¬ 
late so exclusively to religion, as not 
to be approached without invading 
the rights of conscience, I can no 
Jonger elude the desponding convic¬ 
tion that their wishes will be^ disajj- 
pointed* and their labours ineffec¬ 
tual.” , . ,. , 

We offer no apology for this lengtii- 
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cned quotation, from the composi- and, tvliile the commiBsionera felt 
tiou of one who on this occasion pro^ unfeigned regret at the frustration 
▼ed the bulwark, as on every occa- of their favourite scheme, they re* 
alon be has been the ornament, of the joiced as at the birth of hopes of 
Church of Ireland. The reader, wo which they are now, it would ap* 
are sure, will admire, with us, the pear, about to experience the reali* 
sagacity with which the views of the nation. 

Romish bishops are detected, and Had the commissioners of 1825 
the admirable temper with which they proceeded to act upon the view 
are exposed. Whether the eyes of which they entertained, notwith- 
the commissioners were opened by standing the opposition of the* Ro- 
this letter, or whether they felt that man Catholic bishops, we belicvo 
now to accede to the wishes of the that the latter would have had cause 
Roman (Catholic ecclesiastics would to rue their temerity. The people 
be to appear to the public as their of Ireland would have seen cleaiV, 
willing slaves, it is not for us to say; that, upon all points concerning 
but they did see the propriety of not which they had a right to expect to 
insisting upon the adoption of the be attended to, they received a most 
“ Christian Lessons” as a school* respectful attention; that, while pro* 
book j and as it would be fruitless vision was made for the education 
to look for any departure from the of the lower orders, nothing seemed 
principle upon which it wascompo- less to be meditated than any inva- 
sed in its compilers, or any acquies* sion of the rights of conscience; that 
cence in the views, in this respect, the religious school-book which was 
of the Established clergy, their pro- adopted, did not contain a single pas- 
jected system of national education sage which could possibly offend the 
was abandoned. feelings, or militate against the prin- 

In this ^tate matters have remain- clples, of any member of tins Church 
ed until the present period,—the in- of Rome; and this, notwithstanding 
stitutions which it was die object of the hostile spirit that breathed in 
the late commissioners to supersede, their catechisms against all Protest- 
still continuing to furnish the coun- ant dissenters. They would have 
try with the means of moral and li- perceived, moreover, that if the most 
terary improvement. The Primate’s zealous or captious of their priests 
letter shewed so clearly that the ob- could point out any thing which, by 
jections of the Popish bishops could the remotest implication, could be 
not be admitted, or their proposal construed as insulting or dangerous, 
acceded to, without compromising there was every disposition on the 
the legal and constitutional rights of part of the commissioners, and of 
theEstablished Church,and bringing the Established clergy, to give the 
its authority into contempt, that it projnptest attention to their suggest- 
would be vain to expect a submission ions. They could not but recognise 
to the first, or a compliance with the in all this, an evidence of the most 
second, on the part of the Establish* hearty desire to go to the utmost 
cd clergy ; and although it formed verge of liberality, in affording those 
no part of the object of the commis- facilities for education which the 
sinners to repress the insolent spirit people required; and it would be 
of Popish domination which was so curious to see how far they would 
offensively exhibited, yet they felt have gone in foregoing the advau- 
that the time had not yet come when tages of such a system, if in practi* 
it could be encouraged to manifest cal operation, because of a merely 
^elf in all its extravagance. The speculative objection, implying no- 
Catholic Association was, indeed, thing less than an insolent assertion 
agitating the country, and causing of the peculiar claims of the Church 
much annoyance to a Government of Rome, and a no less insolent de- 
which, however able, was unwilling nial of the national rights and privi- 
to put it down. But the Catholic leges of the Church of Englamf. 

Bill had not at that time passed, and We are persuaded that the people 
the Popish prelates were not pos- of Ireland, in proportion as they 
sessed of that substantial, power in. really desired education, would not 
‘the British senate, which has since have sympathized wiA their bishops 
proved so truly formidable. To that, on diis occasion. And if they did, 
po-doubt, they then looked forward; it would only prove that no sincere 
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disposition existed on tbeir part to 

§ ro6t by any system that could be 
evised. In such a case, the horse 
might be brought to the water, but 
he could not be made to drink. As 
long as a s^eulative and almost 
evanescent mstinction in theology, 
outweighed their practical concern 
for the improvement of their child¬ 
ren* the laoour of any set of educa*- 
tion commissioners must be in vain. 
And it is because we have abundant 
evidence to prove, that the people 
did really desire to have their child¬ 
ren well educated, that we believe, 
that if the commissioners had had 
the wisdom or the firmness to perse¬ 
vere in their original plan, they would 
have had the satisfaction to find that 
the denunciations of the Popish 
bishops would have been, generally 
speaking, disregarded. 

The objection of the Popish bi¬ 
shops was, that the work from which 
the “ Scripture Selections” were ta¬ 
ken, was a Protestant translation of 
the Holy Scriptures. They did not 
object to the correctness of the trans¬ 
lation, nor to the words or spirit of 
the extracts. But the mere fact of 
its being a Protestant translation, 
was sufficient in their eyes to render 
it unfit to be admitted into the pro¬ 
posed national schools. Now, when 
it is considered, that, by acquiescing 
in it, they need not, necessarily, have 
felt themselves called upon to pro¬ 
nounce any decision respecting its 
authenticity, while the clergy of the 
established religion, by acquiescing 
in the objection which denied its 
authenticity, would be abandoning 
all claim to consideration as a Na¬ 
tional Church, it may readily be un¬ 
derstood how far their conduct was 
consistent with that spirit of fairness 
and cordial good-will with which 
they professed to co-operate In the 
great work of promoting a system of 
national education. The people, we 
are persuaded, would have felt all 
this. They would have felt that 
th^e was nothing in the proposed 
system, by which they would be call¬ 
ed upon to abjure or to compromise 
any of the principles of their reli- 
^on; that, against any interference 
from the teachers of a different creed, 
they would be sufficiently guarded; 
that the book from which the Scrip¬ 
ture Selections were taken, was one, 
the correctness of which was admit¬ 
ted as a translation,> and that their 


children might read it with profit, 
without being called upon to pro¬ 
nounce any opinion respecting the 
authority upon which it was made; 
they would have felt, moreover, that 
to expect Protestants to sink their 
respect for that authority, merely lor 
the purpose of gratifying the theolo- 

! ;icaJ aversion of the Roman Catiio- 
ic clergy, would be both indelicate 
and unreasonable; that it would be 
to expect a degree of compromise 
on the part of others, which was not 
expected from themselves, and to 
appear captious, if not bigoted, in 
proportion to the kindliness and li¬ 
berality which was exhibited towards 
them. All this the people would 
have felt,—and it would have ])ro- 
duced its natural effect, that of cau¬ 
sing them to avail themselves fully 
of the advantages which would Imre 
been within their reaeli, without be¬ 
ing over scrupulous respecting the 
scandal which was apprehended by 
their theological guides from the use 
of a school-book, wJiich admitted, 
by implicatioii, the existence of the 
Church of England. 

But it is abundantly evident, that, 
throughout the whole of the negoti¬ 
ations upon this subject, the Roman 
Catholic clergy have been consider¬ 
ed rather as the leaders of a party 
than the teachers ’of a sect, and that 
a deference has been shewn to them 
much less proportioned to their civil 
claims than to their political import¬ 
ance. They were considered to pos¬ 
sess the power either of exciting or 
allaying the passions of a turbulent 
and uneducated people; and it was 
accordingly thought that any boon, 
by which they could be propitiated, 
would be well and wisely bestowed, 
if it purchased the tranquillity of 
the country. There were, at that 
time, a large party, who had a parti¬ 
cular theory respecting the necessary 
effect of concessions to the Catholic 
body, which considered it impossi¬ 
ble for them to see the conduct of 
their clergy in its true light,—and 
this body accordingly commanded a 
degree of consideration, and possess¬ 
ed a species of power, which ena¬ 
bled them to appear as high con¬ 
tracting parties in the presence of 
commissioners appointed by tlic ^ 
. Crown, and caused them to regard 
the projected system of education 
Important only as it furnished occo- 
siOb for a compact between them 
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and the Britiisb Government^to which 
they would only accede, upon condi¬ 
tion of obtaining for the creed which 
they professed important religious 
and political advantages. 

If they were then powerful as agi¬ 
tators, they are now powerful as po- 
liticiniis. If they were then power¬ 
ful in exciting discontent witliout, 
they are now powerful from the in¬ 
fluence Avincli they undeniably exer¬ 
cise within, the walls of PaTliainent. 
Truly may it now be said, “ llliacos 
iiitra inuros peccatur et extra.’\ The 
concession of the (Jatliolic claims, 
which it was said would extinguish, 
has only increased, the spirit of dis¬ 
content; and the whole power of the 
Popish Ciiurclimilitant seems now to 
be embodied in battle array, for the 
purpose of breaking the connexion 
between Ciuirdi and State, and obli¬ 
terating every vestige by which it 
might be discerned that we once had 
a Protestant constitution. 

Ireland is the ground upon which 
this battfi^ will he fought; but its 
consequences will not be coiihned 
to that country. TJjo principle which 
it is sought to establish there, will 
oveutuaily be applied to the empire 
at large. Mr 0*Conm;ll, who is un¬ 
important except as the organ of the 
Popish clergy, at present contents 
hin^^elf with contending for the per¬ 
fect equality of every mode of faith, 
and the unreasonableness of making 
the members of one religion contri¬ 
bute to the maiutenauce of the pas¬ 
tors of another. It will be time 
enough, tvhen lie has succeeded in 
this object, to disclose those ulterior 
views in Avhich Hlic Romish clergy 
are more especially interested; and 
of bis future success, he must regard 
it as a flattering earnest, that, during 
tlio present session, his power has 
been acknowledged, and his suggest¬ 
ions have been attended to, by the 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Nothing more clearly proves the 
weight of this individual in the pre¬ 
sent House of Coininons, than the 
new project of education which lias, 
at length, been disclosed. It dillers 
from Former projects, inasmuch as it 
is not liable to the reproach of satis¬ 
fy ing nobody ; for it would, lndeed,be 
surprising if the Popish clergy were 
not mai'vellously well uleased. The 
Government have deliberately turn¬ 
ed their backs upon tlie Church, and 
invited its most wily and inveterate 
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adversaries to ioin with them in 
Burking the Bible! The project, of 
course, cannot work. No Protestant 
miinster will be found so basely re¬ 
creant from his principles, or so 
slavishly submissive to the dictates 
of unminciplcd authority, as to join 
with Roman Catholics in soliciting 
aid for a system of education from 
which the Bible is pointedly to be 
excluded. And Parliament will not^ 
cannoty shall not grant a sum of mo¬ 
ney, to be appropriated to the pecu¬ 
liar purposes of tlie professors of a 
creed which was, until lately, brand¬ 
ed by the Legislature as damiiablo 
and idolatrous, and which no consist¬ 
ent Protestant can acknowledge to 
be agreeable to the Word of God. 

But the commission has issued, 
and the commissioners arc appoint¬ 
ed. And such commissioners! Alas! 
how forcibly have they reminded us 
of the words which fell from the 
lips of the late lamented Mr North, 
upon tlic night of the debate on the 
withdrawal ofllu! Kildare Place grant; 
and a very few days before his death, 
he said, that lie no longer looked 
forward with the hopefulness which 
once attended his anticipations re¬ 
specting tliO religious or the political 
wellbeing of Ireland; but, neverthe¬ 
less, lie earnestly conjured Mr Stan¬ 
ley to appoint none upon his intend¬ 
ed coniniissiou, but men who had 
e\inced, by the devotedness of their 
lives, that they felt more than a pass¬ 
ing interest in the moral and reli¬ 
gious wellbeing of their fellow-crea¬ 
tures. Be assured,” said the learned 
gentleman, “ thatifyouact otherwise, 
your commission will fall to tlie 
ground.” But nothing like consist¬ 
ency in eyjl. The advice was dis« 
regarded. As our governors have 
begun, BO they have ended. The 
gentlemen who have been chosen to 
execute the important trust of pro¬ 
viding for the education of a Christ¬ 
ian people, ai'o carefully selected 
from diifercnt denominations of be¬ 
lievers, in such a way as to check¬ 
mate each other at every step of their 
progress, and render th^ir eJforts to 
compile a work which should con¬ 
tain therudimentsof Christian know¬ 
ledge,as fruitless as the labour which 
WHS bestowed upon Penelope's web; 
so that if the reader can calculate in 
what time Sancho Panza could con¬ 
trive to eat a hearty dinner, with 
Doctor Don Pedro Periwig Snatch- 
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away by his side^ he may be_ enabled 
to form some idea of the time that 
it would take, under the present 
commissioners, to communicate to 
the Irish the elements of religious 
education. 

The commission consists of equal 
proportions of Soeinianism, Popery, 
and the religion of the Church of 
England. Now, upon what one 
question respecting revealed reli¬ 
gion is it possible mat its members 
can agree V Will the Socinian consent 
that the children should be taught 
any thing relating to the divinity of 
Christ? Will the Church of England- 
man consent to ground their reli* 
glous knowledge upon the doctrine 
of his mere humanity ? And will tlie 
Papist tolerate any allusion to the er¬ 
rors of the Church of Rome ? These 
are things which cannot be expected. 
The courtesies of society forbid that 
thegcntlcmen composing the commis¬ 
sion should obtrude upon each other 
their pceiiHai'ilies as believers. And 
while they thus hesitate to advance 
the pretensions of their respective 
creeds, what is to become of the 
poor children ? Are the^ to remain 
suspended, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
between the opposing attractions of 
error and orthodoxy? or, is their 
moral nature to depend, for its pre¬ 
servation, upon the neutral salt en¬ 
gendered by the acids and the alka¬ 
lies of convicting opinions,—the on¬ 
ly species of salt which is known 
never “ to preserve its savour,” and 
which is, in fact, " good for nothing, 
but to be cast out and trodden under 
the feet of men ?” 

The commissioners, in fact, seem 
to have been chosen in the same 
spirit, and with the same view, which 
actuated Pharaoh in the choice of 
his midwives, by whom the children 
of Die Israelites were to be put to 
death. They proved better than 
their employer, who, as the Vrst sug- 
gester of the Burking system, has 
obtained so infamous an immortality. 
Our rulers have improved upon Die 
Lint He would only have applied 
it to the bodies; they have applied 
it to the souls of men. And our hope 
is that, in this case also, the instru¬ 
ments will prove better than those 
by whom they have been appointed, 
and, either feeling it Impious, or 
finding it impracticable, to keep the 
children, for whose spiritual welfare 
they are called upon to provide,from 
the well of life, abandon the fruitless 


labour “ of hewing out for them bro¬ 
ken cisterns that hold no water.” 

Wc will be told, perhaps, that the 
public school-room is to bo exclu¬ 
sively appropriated to literary in¬ 
struction ; and that the children may 
be instructed in their respective 
creeds by their pastors or parents, at 
periods and in places set apart for 
tJiat purpose. All this may be very 
true; but what, then, becomes of the 
acknowledged necessity for making 
religion the basis of their united pub¬ 
lic nistruction ? To Diis the former 
commission, out of which the pre¬ 
sent 4ia8 arisen, was distinctly pled¬ 
ged. It was; in fact, as has been al¬ 
ready shewn, the difficulty which 
they found in agreeing upon a 
school-book which might be satisfac¬ 
tory to all parties, that rendered their 
labours unavailing. If, therefore, the 
united public instruction of the child¬ 
ren be carried on without any re¬ 
ference to the inculcation of Christ¬ 
ian principles, not only is what ought 
to be deemed the first object of na¬ 
tional education ovorlookod, but the 
fundamental principle of the late com-- 
missioners has hem practicallp ahan^ 
doned, 

“ To this complexion things have 
come at last.” Our liberal Govern¬ 
ment has proceeded to that extreme 
of libftralitj% which renders it neces- 
savy that Christianity should be in a 
manner proscribed! And our little 
cliildren,wheiiussociatcdpul)lidyfor 
purposes of instruction, are forbid¬ 
den to name the name of Christ, lost 
theyshould offend the cars of those 
who would rob him of Iiis glory! 

Now, what can all this mean ? Or, 
has it any meaning ? Does it portend 
any good to the Ksfablished Cliurch V 
Nay, does it not directly lend to its 
subversion ? 

We arc solemnly admonished, by 
the events that arc passing be fore us, 
that nothing less is meditated by the 
present Administration. Tlio syste¬ 
matic deference with which every 
suggestion of Mr O’Connell is n> 
ceived, and the great influence whicli 
he is now acknowledged to possess 
in the House of Commons, render it 
impossible for us to come to any 
other conclusion. He is the mere 
creature of the priests—they liavo 
breathed into him the breath of his 
political life. They will continue to 
gratify liis enormous vanity, and to 
amuse him with the rattle of popular 
applause, just so long,and no longer 
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than he subflerves thefr interests. All 
liis efforts wilt therefore be directed 
to their substantial aggrandizement; 
and noUilng will be left undone by* 
him, by which it may be effectually 
romoted. The degree in which he 
as already succeeded must have sa¬ 
tisfied his most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions. 

Nor can we come to any other 
conclusion, when, to the favour 
which is shewn the Roman Catho¬ 
lic, we couple the discountenance 
which is experienced by the Esta¬ 
blished clergy—established, alas! no 
longer but in name. It is announced 
to mem that the grant which has hi¬ 
therto been made for the support of 
an institution peculiarly under their 
patronage, is about to be withdrawn. 
This institution, entitled, “ I'he Asso¬ 
ciation for discountenancing vice, and 
protnoiing the knowledge and prac¬ 
tice of the Christian religion,*' has 
now been in operation tor nearly 
forty yt^ars, and its laboiirs, wliicli 
Avere silent and unostentatious, have 
been most tvisely and beneficially di¬ 
rected, It M'as distinguished from 
all other societies by this peculiarity, 
that it ivas under the exclusive di¬ 
rection of the Established clergy, that 
its masters were all ap^iointed by 
them, and that the religion tif the 
state was publicly taught the child¬ 
ren of the Established Church, who 
were educated in its schools. It is 
iuteresting and instructive to note 
one other peculiarity, namely, that 
its schools, notwithstanding their 
apparently obnoxious regulation, 
wore frequented by almost equal 
numbers of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, and that no charge tens 
ever brought againfitit^ from its foun¬ 
dation to the ]trc$eut hour^ of any at¬ 
tempt at proHelgtum on the part of its 
conductors. In every instance Avhere 
compromise was resorted to for the 
purpose of conciliating the Roman 
Catholics, the charge of proselytism 
has been loud and frequent. In this 
Instance, where no compromise was 
made; where the Established clergy 
insisted upon their rights, and per- 
' formed their bounden duty honestly 
and publicly, by instructing the child¬ 
ren of their own communion in the 
catechism of the Established Church, 
the Roman Catholic children conti¬ 
nued, and do to this hour continue, to 
attend the schools in equal numbers 
with ^otestants^and without the 


slightest suspicion that by so doing; 
they run any risk of being pervert¬ 
ed from their faith. The schools are 
of a bettor description than those 
which they should otherwise fre¬ 
quent; the literary instruction which 
they receive at them is more valua¬ 
ble ;—and the positive advantages 
thus derived have been found abund¬ 
antly sufficient to overcome a preju¬ 
dice arisiug from a suspicion which, 
however plausible, long experience 
has proved to be groundless. But 
this society is now to be discarded; 
a Protestant Government (as it is 
called) outstripping even the preju¬ 
dices of the Roman Catholics, and re¬ 
fusing any longer to continue to sup¬ 
port It, because it is strictly In con¬ 
nexion with the Church of England! 

We were in the House when the 
Kildure Street gmnt was debated, 
and were not a little gratified to hear 
Mr Fraiikland Lewis bear the am¬ 
plest testimony to the-utility of the 
association,” and to tlie respectable 
cliaractcr of its schools. He indeed 
only echoed the commendation bo- 
stoAved upon it in the report of the 
education commissiouers; all of them, 
more or less, imbued Avith prejudices 
against the Established Church. He 
turned round, and appealed to Mr 
O’Connell, who was sitting behind 
liiin, for confirmation of the fact, that 
in the very tempest and vvhirhviud 
of agitation, no charge of proselytism 
Avas ever brought forward against it. 
And he tlum besouglit Mr Stanley to 
continue the grant (it was, he sai<l, a 
small one) by which it Avas upheld. 
But in vain. Its doom was sealed. 
To support it any longer would af¬ 
ford some countenance to the explo¬ 
ded notion of a connexion between 
Church and State, and as it is not at 
present expedient openly to ra'OW the 
only connexion of that nature which is 
keteafter to «u&st5/,his Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment are at least determined not 
to recognise what ai'e now consider¬ 
ed as hostile pretensions. 

Another of the signs of the times 
by which Ave collect tlie intentions 
of Government towards the present 
Established Church, is the intima¬ 
tion which has been given respect¬ 
ing Church property. Lord Aluiorp 
has announced it to be the intentioq 
of Government to take the estates of 
the bishops into their own hands, 
and, after paying them a certain sum, 
Tvbich may be deemed sufficient^ ap» 
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propriflting the remidnder to other 
purposes* which ore not as yet dis¬ 
closed, We may take another oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing ourselves more 
at large concerning this monstrous 
usurpation. At present, we shall only 
say, that it is generally understood a 
fund is to be formed by this means 
for the support of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who will thus have rc-appro- 
priated to their use, and for their 
benefit, a large proportion of those 
very revenues which were forfeited, 
because they professed a creed in 
hostility to the religion of the State, 
and which was frequently proved to 
bo the secret fomenter, and, when it 
dared, the open encourager, of per¬ 
fidy, treachery, and treason! 

The last and the most painful of 
the symptoms which intimate the 
speedy downfall of the Church Es¬ 
tablishment in Ireland, is the manner 
ill which the clergy are left without 
redress against a systematic opposi¬ 
tion to tlie payment of tithes, the 
most formidable that has ever been 
set on foot by wdeked and designing 
incendiaries. If they apply for pay¬ 
ment, they are refused. If they pro¬ 
ceed to enforce their legal claims by 
legal means, they are resisted. If 
tliey employ force against force, 
and death ensues (as in the case of 
Newtown-Barry), they arc called 
cruel murderers, and the country 
rings from one end to the other with 
wild and ferocious denunciations 
against them, and the priests take 
up the war-cry, which, wiili the most 
dutiful and unscrupulous vehemence, 
is echoed by their retainers in Par¬ 
liament, and enquiry is ordered, 
and investigations take place, which, 
however they may terminate, must 
be favourable to the cause of politi¬ 
cal and polemical agitation. The 
loyal men who vindiqpted the laws 
are tried for their lives; and if a jury 
shduld be found (which, thank God, 
has been as yet the case) fearless 
and honest enough to acquit them, 
their narrow escape from the halter 
afibrds but little encouragement a- 
(^in to expose themselves to similar 
danger. 

The consequence of all diis, its na- 
.tural, and, we believe, intended con¬ 
sequence, is now apparent A lai-ge 
body of the Irish clergy have already 
petitioned Parliament to take Hie 
iithes into tlieir own hands, and pro¬ 


vide some fund from which die clergy 
may receive a stipend from the State, 
ill lieu of their present property. The 
thing will accordingly, we have no 
doubt, be done, if the present Mini¬ 
sters should continue in power.— 
They will be graciously pleased to 
accept the surrender of me posses¬ 
sions of the Church of Ireland. How 
long they will continue to pay the 
stipulated stipend, we will not un¬ 
dertake to say; that must depend 
upon their being able to satisfy the 
Roman Catholics that it is sufficiently 
moderate and humble, and lias been 
regutated by the same principle that 
has now been adopted respecting 
the national schools, namely, the pro¬ 
portion between their fiocks and 
those of the Roman Catholic clergy. 
From tlie very moment they become 
stipendiaries of the State, the head of 
the Church will be in the mouth of 
the lion; and when her salaries are 
regulated by the standard above al¬ 
luded to, they can cause, even to the, 
moat zealous of sects, but little jea¬ 
lousy, and may, at any time, be easily 
extinguished. There will be no more 
difficulty ill getting rid of Uietn than 
is found in smomering a hive of 
bees. 

The precise advantages or disad¬ 
vantages which the Church of Ire¬ 
land may enjoy or suffer, when dis¬ 
connected from the State, it is not 
our purpose at present to enumerate. 
We liave not space to enlarge in a 
suitable manner upon effects which 
maybe, not remotely,connected with 
the separation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. But as the State will soon, 
in all probability, have an opportu¬ 
nity ot entering iqjto a new ecclesi¬ 
astical alliance,and taking, for better 
for worse, a partner by whom its in¬ 
terests must be seriously affected, 
whether for good or for evil, upon 
the principle wliich should regulate 
its choice, we will venture to offer a 
few brief observations. 

And here we will not occupy the 
time of the reader in discussing die 
merits of Paley’s theory, that the re¬ 
ligion of the State should be that of 
the m^ority of the people, because, 
we apprehend, it is now pretty well 
exploded—indeed, it is more than 
exploded; it has become a favourite 
with those only who arc averse to 
any connexion whatever between 
Church and State. 
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According to hiH theory, the ab- stood, and valued in proportldn as it 
stract merit of the religion is a mat- was well and wisely auministered. 
ter of no account what^n'er. Whe- But, as the end of its establishment 
ther it be true, or whether it be false, should be the moral and religious im- 
if it be the religion of the majority, provement of the people, the making 
it must be adopted. This is sudi- men better than it found them, it is 
ciently monstrous. But even this is not, in the first instance, to be too 
not all. The connexion thus formed confidently expected that its pecu- 
cannot be permanent, unless the nia- liar excelleucc should be clearly pev- 
jority contiuve pcrmonentli/ of the re- ceived, or its peculiar claim duly ap- 
ligion that has been so elected. If jn'eciated, by a gross numerical ma- 
tliis should not be the case, another jority of the people. It should be 
election must take place; and thus sufficient if the wisdom of the coin- 
the system, if system it might be inunity, as distinguislie<l from its 
called, would be built upon shifting passion, its prejudice, or its folly, re- 
sands. \Vc will therefore take it for cognised its superior fitness for the 
granted, that it is unnecessary at pro- important purpose which it was in- 
sent to say a word more respecting tended to answer, namely, that of 
the theory of Archdeacon Paley. preserving and transmitting the pre- 

The sounder theory undoubtedly cious deposit of Christian truth, in 
is, that truth or falsehood, as they are a form that may ensure its perpe- 
prcdicable of any particular creed, tuity from generation to generation, 
Tiave somethint/ to do with the settle- and connected with a system of litur- 
ment of such a question. That no gical piety , wliich may be best cal- 
State should adopt a religion which culated for rendering it available and 
it believes to be at varijince with the efficacious for the spiritual wants and 
revelation of Almighty Cod; tliat no necessities of all sorts and couditi<;ns 
views of State expediency should of men. 

tempt it to oppose itself to the plain Dissent, no doubt, must exist; and 
dictiitcs of Holy Scripture. it would be easy to shew that ad- 

The religion of the State, there- vantagosmayarise from its existence, 
fore, should be that which, upon the But the peculiar advantage of cstn- 
authority of the State, is believed to blishing such a form of worship as 
be true. But that which is tru^ must we have described, in preference to 
also be reasonable; and that wdiich any other, is this, that if diihj mimU 
is reasonable, must be able to stand nisteYcd^ (unless that be tlie case, its 
thi5 test of fair enquiry. The State estabiislimout can bo but of little 
religion, therefore, should never be use,) it must naturally and neces- 
supported by putting a complete ox- sarily ** increase,” while every other 
tinguislicr upon that discussion of its rival creed, which is more tlie creature 
claims, and examination of its me- of passion and prejudice, must ns na- 
rits, by which alone its fitness to oc- turally and as necessarily, in propor- 
cupy the position which it assumes tion as reason is cultivated, and reli- 
could be sufficiently attested. It gious truth understood, “ decrease.” 
should, indeed, bo protected against While all other sects which rise up 
insolent or malevolent attacks. Its in opposition to it, Avill be like the 
character should be shielded by the meteors, which for a season blaze 
flaraedefence which is thrown around brightly,but gradurflly melt away; it 
individuals occupying public sta- will be “ Hkig^thc shining light that 
lions, whose conduct is liable to be shineth more and more unto the per- 
dlsciisscd with candour, but whose feet day.” “ Opiniouum comraenta 
characters may not be defamed with delet dies, natura judicia confirmat.” 
impunity. But farther protection To establish any sect which did 
ought to be unnecessary, and, if re- not possess the claims or the charac- 
quired, would argue the unsound- teristics which we have described, 
ness of its pretensions. would be to establish that which 

Such being some of the character- must, sooner or later, be abandoned 
istics of a Churcli, such as would be or subverted; it would be to esta- 
deserving of establishment in an en- Wish that which would not bear en¬ 
lightened country, it may be truly af- quiry, and must be disrelished in 
firmed of it, that it would be respect- proportion as it understood, 
od in proportion as it was under- Andjf it did continue to subsist after 
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the prejudices which led to its esta¬ 
blishment were dissipated, it would 
subsist only to perpetuate the errors 
of its founaers,aad resemble in some 
measure those gauntly, rifted, teu- 
antless edifices, which have been 
built upon some whimsically ungain¬ 
ly site, or incorrigibly bad fotiuda- 
tion, and are known in various parts 
of the country as tlie ^\follies” of 
different gentlemen. 

TJie Church wliich we have en¬ 
deavoured to describe will be tole¬ 
rant; because that which is best cal¬ 
culated to administer to men’s moral 
wants, must of necessity make a 
due allowance for their infirmities. 
It will, indeed, do what in it lies to 
correct, to amend, to remove those 
infirmities; but its instruments will 
be persuasion, not coercion; the ex¬ 
hibition of truth, rather than the re¬ 
pression of error. Its claims to autho¬ 
rity will be enforced, not by penal¬ 
ties, but^ by precept and example. 
It can afford to repose upon its own 
intrinsic excellence; and, “ by a pa¬ 
tient perseverance in wcll-uoing,” 
niust eventually “ put to shame flic 
ignorance of foolish men.” 

The general character of its ge¬ 
nuine worshippers will be spirituali¬ 
ty without extravagance. They will 
avoid superstition, while they retain 
a due respect for ancient observan¬ 
ces,—and fanaticism, while they en¬ 
deavour to attain religious eleva¬ 
tion. They will feel themselves in 
possession of a form of Christian 
faith, by which every part of their 
nature is addressed and engaged; 
which, while it profitably exercises 
the imagination, and concLliates the 
taste, satisfieB the judgment, and en¬ 
gages the affections. They will feel 
that by cherishing it, and fully avail¬ 
ing themselvesotthoserairitual pri¬ 
vileges which they enj^ under it, 
th^ will be best fulfilim" the high 
and holy purposes for wnicli they 
came into the world. Truly may it 
be said, “ happy are the people who 
are in such a case-*happy are the 
people who” thus “ have uie Lord for 
their God.” While all other seekers 
after religious truth are “ tossed 
about by every whiff and wind of 
doctrine;” or are under the influ¬ 
ence of unscriptural guides, who 
“ darken counsel by words without 
knowledge,” they, and tlicy alone, 
may be truly said to have found “ a 
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peaceable habitation, and a quiet 
resting-place.” 

We have deemed it not unimport¬ 
ant to offer these few observations 
nt the present moment, when, as 
far as Ireland is concerned, the state 
of Great Britain appears likely to 
have an opportunity afforded of ma¬ 
king choice of anew spiritual hand¬ 
maid. We shall only say, if it can 
find Biicli a one as we have described, 
it will be fortunate; we need not add, 

that IK IT IIAVK SUCH A ONK \LnKADV, 
IT SHOULD NOT l!E LICUTLY INDUCED 
TO CA:fr HEU AWAY. 

We speak with a solemnity which 
tlie occasion fully justifies; and un¬ 
der an impression which has been 
produced by events, and by disclo¬ 
sures, which ai o far loo serious to be 
suffered to 

OVTCome us like n summer cloud, 
Wtliout oiir special wonder.” 

The Ministers have declared their 
intention of laying their hands upon 
Churcli property. The Irish Secre¬ 
tary has intimated his approval of 
the policy of bringing the Romish 
clergy into connexion with the State, 
A system of national education is 
to be adopted, which detrudes the 
Established Church from her pro¬ 
per station. It liaa not been thought 
too much to <*onciliate its adver¬ 
saries, by neglecting its interests, 
and abridging its privileges. Its 
revenues are withlield; its clergy 
arc persecuted; they are tins mo¬ 
ment, to ail intents and purposes, in 
a state of proscription and outlawry 
in many parts of the south and u'^est 
of Ireland. How long must this 
<',ontinue ? We say, deliberately, that 
either the laws must be enforced and 
vindicated, or the Irish Church must 
be abandoned. When things come 
to the worst, the proverb says they 
must mend. And the Irish clergy 
have at least this melancholy conso¬ 
lation, that it is scarcely possible to 
imagine a more deplorable state of 
neglect or abandonment under the 
iiniiicdiato and recognised ascend¬ 
ency of Popery, than that to which 
they have been condemned by tlio 
timid, unprincipled, and temporizing 
policy of nominal adherents to their 
holy religion, who would fain appey 
with tiieir lips to serve the Loro, 
while in their hearts they are far 

from him. 

u 
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THE EXECt'TIONER. 

CllATTEIt L 


Yes, I—I am an executioner—a 
common hangriinn!—Tliese fingers, 
that look, as 1 hold them before mine 
eyes, as a part and parcel of humani¬ 
ty, have fitted the noose and strained 
the cord to drive fortli tliesoul from 
its human mansion, and to kill the 
life that was within it! Oh, horror of 
horrors, 1 have stood on the ])ubnc 
scaffold, amid the execrations of 
thousands, more hated than the cri¬ 
minal that was to die by me—more 
odious than the offender that tottered 
thither in expiation, with life half fled 
already—and 1 have heard a host of 
human voices join in summoning 
Heaven’s malediction on me and my 
disgusting oflice. Well, well I de¬ 
served it; and as 1 listened to the 
piercing cry, my conscience whisper¬ 
ed in still more penetrating accents, 
“ Thou guilty Ambrose, did they but 
know ail tby meed of wickedness, 
they would be silent-silent in mere 
despair of inventing curses deep 
enough to answer to the depth of thy 
offence,” 

Wliat is it that prompts me to tell 
the history of iny transgressions i*. 
Why sit I in my solitude, thinking 
and thinking till thought is madness, 
and trembling as 1 ga/e on tlie white 
and unsoiled paper that is destined 
shortly to be so foully blotted with 
the annals of ray crime and my mi¬ 
sery ? Alas, I know not why 11 have 
no power to tell the impulse that 
compels me—I can only pronounce 
that the impulse has existence, and 
tliat it seems to me as if the sheet on 
which 1 write served me instead of 
a companion, and 1 dbuld conjure 
from Its fancied society a sort of 
sympathy in the entireness of my 
wretchcaness. 

As some men are born to greatness, 
SO'are some to misery. Rly evil gc- 
niuSf Itigh heaven and the truth can 
'witness, clutched me in my cradle, 
and never have 1 been free from the 
grasp that urged me onwards and 
onwards, as though the great sea of 
destruction was being fashed into 
te|iif<dd speed and might for the sole 
pnt^se of overwhelming me, 

Y^, if earliest memory may justify 
the phrase, from my very cradle was 


1 foredoomed to sin and sorrow, Tlio 
first recollection that 1 have of those 
worldly incidents that marked iny 
daily course, takes me back to a 
gloomy, marshy, half-sterile spot, 
deep seated in the fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire. May I say that 1 lived there ? 
Was it life to see the same dull round 
of nothings encompassing mo day 
after day—to have none to speak to, 
or to hear speak, save an old and wi¬ 
thered crone, who to my young com¬ 
prehension appeared to be fastened 
down, as it were, to the huge chim¬ 
ney-corner, and who seemed to exist 
(paradox-like) more by sleeping, 
than by the employment of any other 
function of the animal frame Y The 
only variation of this monotonous 
circle of my days was the monthly 
arrival of my father, who used to 
come across the quaggy moor in a 
sort of farmer’s cart, and on whose 
periodical visits we entirely depend¬ 
ed for our provisions for the ensuing 
nioiith. The parent at all times ex¬ 
ercises mighty influence over the 
mind of iiis oflspriiig; but tvere 1 to 
attempt to describe that which iny 
father possessed over me, it would 
seem as if 1 were peiiuing some ro¬ 
mantic tale to make old women bless 
their stars aud crouch nearer to tlie 
blaxing Christmas log, rather than 
simply narrating the prime source of 
all those em'seful events that have 
made me the wretch 1 am* need 

I here describe his power; for each 
page that 1 have to write will more 
and more develope the entireness of 
his baneful influence over my mind, 
aud shew he employed it to my 
iiTctrievalm undoing. 

Monthly he came;—and as I grew 
from boyhood into Ihc full youth- 
tide of my blood and vigour, it seem¬ 
ed to me as if 1 only condescended 
to live for the recurrence of these 
visits. The question in my mind 
was, not what day of the week, or 
what date of the month It was; but 
how many days had elapsed.since 
my fathei^s last visi^-i-now many 
were to elapse before I should see 
him again. And then, after thece 
eriodical heart-aching reekoniugib 
e would come—come but .to go 
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again, after a ahort tantalizing one- 
day stay. Once—once I ventured to 
press him to take me with him: my 
eagerness made me eloquent. 1 
bowed to my very knees in suppli¬ 
cation for the indulgence. But in 
vain—in vain ; and it was then, per¬ 
haps, that I lirst fully ascertained the 
power that he had over my heart— 
ay, over my soul—my very soul of 
souls. Angry at my continued en¬ 
treaties, he lost his temper, raged 
till Ills teeth gnashed in the fierce¬ 
ness of his ire, and bade me again 
ask to arcmi^any him at the peril of 
his curse. To rnc, at that time, his 
passion ^vas little less than so many 
dagger-thrusts in my bosom, and 1 
shrank in exquisite anguish from the 
contest, tremblingly convinced that 
never again might 1 dare to urge the 
cherislied desire of my imagination. 
When I remembered the height of 
his indignation^ it almost seemed as 
if there must have been something 
lieinous, in an uiihcard-of degree, in 
my request; my father, to my mind, 
was the wisest, the best, and the 
most judicious of mankind; liow 
could it be otherwise, when he was 
tlic only one with whom I had ever 
held communication, save the crone 
who appeared to have slept away 
her brains, if she ever had any? and 
that wisdom, that goodness, that ju- 
diciousuosH, 1 had offended! Where, 
then, was the wonder that I myself 
cried shame upon the offence V 

In this state of things 1 attained 
about my twenty-third year, as near¬ 
ly as 1 can guess; and then, at last, 
a change arrived. Great heaven, 
what a change! Fool that 1 was, not 
to content myself with being at least 
as well off as the beast of Uie field, 
or tlie steed that Is stalled and cared 
for, as far as nature and his appetite 
make demands upon^bi. But ig¬ 
norant, restless, and ihorbid in my 
sensations, 1 must needs have change. 
It came; and I changed too—into a 
wretch—an outcast—a thing hated, 
despised, and hooted at! 

It began with an ill omen! I 
might have foreseen that some deed 
of horrid circumstance was at hand. 

The old woman was seated, as 
usual, in the chimney-corner. She 
had been sitting there from six in 
'the taoming till nine at night, with- 
Wt mtering a syllable^without tas- 
'wSg food, as fat aa l knew, though 


during, some hours in the day she 
had been left to herself, while I was 
wandering my solitary round through 
the plashy fens. At length, our hour 
of nightly rest arrived, and I sum¬ 
moned her from her stationary ])os- 
ture. But slic answered not—she 
moved not: I approached, and gen¬ 
tly shook lier; I took hold of her 
withered, wrinkled hand—it was 
cold and clammy:—I raised her 
head—it was expressionless—her 
eye was inanimate. She was dead ! 

It took some minutes for me to 
persuade myself tljat death had in¬ 
deed been at work. 1 had thought 
of death—dreamed of death—pic¬ 
tured death; but now, for the first 
time, he presented himself to my 
outward observation, and I shrank 
with morbid instinct from the task of 
contemplation. Always a creature 
of passion—alw.ay8a creature of way¬ 
wardness and prejudice—without 
education, without instruction, with¬ 
out guidance, I had no philosophy 
to lead me but my own ignorance— 
no rule of conduct save trio iynes fa- 
tui of my own imagination. 1 doubt 
whether, at any time, or with any 
training, I could have taken my first 
lesson m mortality without an invo¬ 
luntary slmddering; but circuqistan- 
ced as 1 then was, I almost instinct¬ 
ively tottered into a far-off corner 
of the room, and there, for a while, 
as I held my hands before my eyes, 
to shut out all visible presence of 
the corpse, 1 seemed as if 1 was gra¬ 
dually assuming its motionless ri¬ 
gour, and sharing in its cessation of 
existence. 

It was a fearful night; and so the 
days and nights that followed. From 
the time of tlie old woman’s decease, 
to the period of my father’s next 
visit, was a fortnight. Flight from 
this scene of deatli was one of the 
first thoughts that presented itself to 
my mind—but whither V 1 had no 
one clew to guide me in my search 
for my parent; and to me, every 
thing beyond the cottage in the fens 
and Its neighbourhood was a blank. 
As I debated this within myself, I 
tried ta resolve to stay—I determi¬ 
ned to confine myself to another room 
of the narrow dwelling—I called 
upon my energy to assist me in for¬ 
getting now nearly I was hand in, 
hand with death. But the task was 
too much for ino--»y whole mental 
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faculty succumbed under the attempt 
—and my bram felt as if it was under 
the utter dominion of the Prince of 
terrors; each hour added fresh vi¬ 
sions of dismay to those which already 
appalled me; and when, after the 
lapse of three or four days, the odour 
of the decayiii" corpse spread itself 
through every portion of the cottage, 
the tlioughts that seized upon my 
excited iiunginatioii became unbear¬ 
able, and, without plan or project, 1 
almost unwittingly rushed from the 
abode of ray idiildhood, to face the 
perils of all that lay before nip, un- 
raowing and unknown. 

My first steps were those of real 
flight, prompted by a desire of free¬ 
ing myself from a sort of incubus 
that seemed to be urging me on to 
madness, as long as 1 remained wdth- 
in its influence. This feeling lent 
speed to my pace for nearly half the 
day, and tlien, when I began to con¬ 
sider the rate at which I had walked 
~or rather, when I was able to be¬ 
gin to consider an}' of tlie circum¬ 
stances that attended my change, 1 
gradually obtained the power of per¬ 
ceiving that I was by degrees relea¬ 
sing myself from the painful impulse 
that liad hitlicrto been piessing me 
forward. But in proportion as 1 es¬ 
caped from these sensations, others 
of a scarcely less dreary complexion' 
took possession of my mind. Where 
was I y—What was 1 about ?—Whi tlier 
was I going?—And liow was I to 
find my fatner, of whom 1 did not 
even so much as know his name ?— 
With these and similar thoughts dis¬ 
turbing my imagination, I found tlie 
night mst gathering around me, while 
1 was still vainly extending my gaze 
in every direction for the abode of 
man, or any practicable refuge for 
the destitute wanderer. Vainly, in¬ 
deed, did I run m^ aching eyes along 
the farthest mar^n of the horizon. 
^Nothing but a low marshy land, with 
here and there a stunted water-loving 
tree, was to be seen; and when 1 
turn^ my glance upwards, the 
cloudiU that met my sight appeared 
as sullen and as gloomy as the pros¬ 
pect which a moment before the 
ear^ had presented. But even this 
was comfortable in the comparison 
to that which followed; for presently 
a chilly soaking rain commenced 
falling; the day completely closed; 
and I scarcely took a step without 


finding myself plunged knee-deep in 
some marish reservoir, or unexpect¬ 
ed quagmire. Surrounded with evils, 
tlie best that I could do was to choose 
the least; and, feeling that it was 
hopeless to pursue my path when 
all was utter doubt and darkness, 1 
resolved to take shelter in one of the 
stunted trees which 1 found scattered 
over the fens, and there to remain 
till the morning should begin to 
dawn. My project succeeded as far 
as mere rest was concerned, and 
with cramps and rheums for niy bed¬ 
fellows, 1 found that 1 might hope to 
pass througl) the tedious niglit. But 
though I thus escaped any farther 
trials of llie treacherous footing that 
awaited me beneath, tiic thin and 
scanty foliage of niy tree of refuge 
afforded no shelter from the pitiless 
storm, in which the w'ind and the 
rain seemed to be ]>layiiig an alter¬ 
nate game, the one undertaking to 
dry me as fast as the other drenched 
me to the skin. 

This, then, was my first introduc¬ 
tion to the world. This w'as the 
“ Go on, and prosper,” that attended 
me on my first venturing forth from 
the dwelling that had hitherto shel¬ 
tered me. As I sat stilted, as it were, 
in my dark arbourof slipptM*y branch¬ 
es, amid which I felt as if couched in 
a morass, 1 could not help recalling 
to my mind the ominous words with 
which my father had, t^vo years be¬ 
fore, prophesied that I should most 
surely repent any endeavour to make 
the world and myself more intimate¬ 
ly acquainted. Already did I repent! 
yea, even though the act of my quit¬ 
ting the cottage in this instance had 
been scarcely more than what I con¬ 
sidered to be a sort of self-preserva¬ 
tion. 

At length morning came. It still 
rained—a fa^y> penetrating, chill¬ 
ing torrent?'^The wind still roared, 
as though the northern blast was 
hallooing to its brother of the east 
to come and make dreary liolyday 
for the nonce ; a hunger, fierce 
and gnawing, had taken possession 
of me, as if that too was in cruel 
collusion with the elements to crush 
me. But still, in spite of rain, wind, 
and hunger, there was light—and 
with light came hope—Avith hope, a 
sort of artificial buoyancy and vigour, 
Avhich enabled me to descend from 
my scrambling melancholy coucb, 
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aud once again to stretch forward in 
search of some track of human ex¬ 
istence. 

Whither, or in what direction I 
wandered, I never was able to satisfy 
myself, though I have since, more 
than once, pored over the map of 
Lincolnshire, with a desire of tracing 
my first journey from the solitary 
cottage in the fens, to the habitation 
of man, and of civilized society. All 
that I know is, that after nearly ex¬ 
hausting the whole of this second 
day in fruitless rambling, 1 at length, 
even at the moment when 1 thought 
1 must finally give up the effort, and 
sink in obedience to declining nature, 
bad my licart gladdened with the 
sound of the barking of a dog, and 
by following this aural track, I was . 
fortunate enough to reach* the small 
village of Fairclough a little before 
nightfall. 

flow my bosom glowed as L attain¬ 
ed this spot of human sojourn! 1 
was like the arctic traveller, who, 
after wild beasts for his companions, 
and snmv for his pillow, at last ar¬ 
rives at one of those godsend hunt¬ 
ing huts, that to his longing eyes 
start up in the wilderness, more bril¬ 
liant than the most gorgeous palace 
of the East to the perverted gaze of 
a luxurious emir. Now, thought I, 
is the hour at length arrived for me 
to be inlroduced to my kindred men 
—now is the world of humanity be¬ 
fore—now will every one that I meet 
be a brother or a sister;—and my 
heart, too long pent-up, and compel¬ 
led to be a self-devourer, will find 
an opportunity for that expansion 
for which it lias so long been yearn- 
ing. 

As I thus communed with myself, 

I approached a cottage. The door 
stood invitingly open. “ Hail, hap¬ 
py omen of tlic heail that reigns 
within,’* cried 1; and, with an honest 
reverence formy own picture of hu¬ 
man nature, I entered. The only 
persons that I perceived inside were 
a w'oman aud a child, sickly and pu- 
ling, whom the former was endea¬ 
vouring to coax from its shrill cry¬ 
ing, by the offer of a slice of bread 
and butter. 

It was not till 1 had fturlv crossed 
the threshold, and found that 1 was 
noticed by the 1 remem- 

' that my ennnd Was a begging 


one; aud the sudden recurrence of 
the thought threw some little em¬ 
barrassment into my manner. How¬ 
ever, I had no time for consideration; 
for the woman, without waiting for 
my address, briefly demanded— 
“ Vviiat’s your want 

“ For the sake of pity,” replied I, 
somewhat chilled by her words, and 
still more by the callous manner in 
which she used them—“ for the sake 
of pity, afford me some food—this is 
the second day that these lips have 
gone without a morsel.” 

"R)od, quotha!” reiterated the wo¬ 
man—“ liark ye, youngster, did you 
never hear of rent and taxes, and 
poor-rates to boot? It is not over 
much food that we get for ourselves 
—none that we have to give away* 
You had better try the overseer.” 

“The overseer!” returned I, some¬ 
what puzzled as to whom he might 
be--“alas, I have no strength left to 
carry me farther! A crust of bread 
and half an hour’s rest is all 1 ask.” 
And, as I uttered those words, I sank 
exhausted into a chnfr (hat stood 
near. 

“ Poor fellow I” cried the occupant 
of the cottage, probably moved by 
the too apparent condition to which 
I was ro<luced;—“ Well, God knows, 
bread is denr enough, and money is 
scarce enough, and supper is seldom 
enough; but if a crust will satisfy 
you, it shall not be wanting. But, 
liarkye, you can’t stay here to eat 
it; my husband will be here anon, 
and--” 

Scarcely had she uttered the 
words—hardly was the proffered 
crust within my grasp, when he, of 
whom she spokC;^ made liis appear¬ 
ance, with evident symptoms about' 
him that he had not visited the vil¬ 
lage alehouse in vain. 

“ How now, Suky,” cried he, as 
he observed my presence-—** what 
docs this chap do here ?” 

“ Poor wretch,” replied Ids wife, 

it seems as if it were nearly over 
with him, what with fatigue and what 
with hunger, so he asked leave to 
sit down a bit, and rest his poor 
bones.” 

** And why the devil did you let 
him ?” surlily demanded the man: 
—“ ril have no bone-resting here. 
Am I the lord of the manor, ov 
squi^ of the villagei that I can af* 
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ford to take in every pauper that 
finds his way here ?—and who gave 
him that bread 1*^'^ 

The wife seemed to shrink from 
the question, while I mustered re¬ 
solution to reply—“ She—who will 
be blessed for it, as long as heaven 
blesses chanty.” 

“ Heyday,” cried the fellow," why 
the rhap is a Methodist parson in 
disguise,after ail!—Harkye, Mr Par¬ 
son-pauper, please to turn out.— 
Once a-week is quite enougli for 
that sort of thing.” 

** Do not force me abroad ^ain 
• to-niffht!— I have not strength to 
move.” 

** Hoity toity,” exclaimed thodrun- 
kard, “ you have strength to eat, and 
pretty briskly too.—And who, do 
you suppose, is to find your lazy 
carcass a lodging for the night?— 
Turn out, 1 say.” 

“ For pity’s sake-” 

“ Pity be d—<l! Turn out, I say,” 
—and as he spoke lie seized me by 
the collar, and whirling mo round 
by mere brute force, I tound myself 
in an instant outside the cottage; 
while, as a token that all hope of re¬ 
entry was vain, he slammed the 
door violently in ray face. 

This was my first introduction to 
the benevolence of mankind:—this 
was the, eavUcst welcome that await¬ 
ed the wanderer from the fens.— 

I groaned, and tottered onwards. 

But if this was iny first introduc¬ 
tion, 1 soon found that it was by no 
means a solitary speciinen of what 
was to be presented for my accept¬ 
ance. Anotlier, and another, and 
another cottage wa** tried,—and still 
the same result. .1 was spurned by 
the most cruel—I was unlieeded by 
the most humane—I was neglected 
by all; and one other much-begrud¬ 
ged crust of bread was all that uiy 
imponuuities were able to obtain. 
With this t retired to a miserable 
outhouse attached to a farm at the 
extremity of the village, and having 
devoured it, 1 endeavoured to make 
myself a bad in the scattered straw 
that lay strewed about the ground. 
My hunger, though not altogether 
appeased, had ceased to press with 
such torturing pain on my very vi- 
Cah; and the exhaustion of my frame 
speedily lulled me to sleep. 

Sound and refreshing were my 
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slumbers; and it was not till 1 was 
roused by the owner of the building 
that I awoke from them. 

“ Halloo, my fine spark !” cried 
lie; “ who gave you permission to 
take possession of my oulhonse ? 
Please to get up, and atvay; and you 
may think yourself well off that you 
escape so easily.” 

This was a bad omen for begging a 
breakfast; and I was about to depart, 
without a syllable in reply, when it 
suddenly crossed my mind that I 
might at least solicit work. Heaven 
knows that it was never my desire to 
live on the bread of idleness, and with 
how much willingness I was ready 
to undertake the most menial or the 
most laborious employment to en¬ 
title myself to my daily Food ! 

Well,” (‘Vied the farmer, per¬ 
ceiving that I lingered, “ will you 
not lake my advice, and disappear 
before I shew that I am in earnest?” 

“ I was hoping, sir,” replied 1, 

“ that you would not take it amiss it 
1 solicited you to give nio some 
work. Indeed, indeed you will find 
me very willing; and 1 think Icould 
be iisofiil.” 

“ Useful, youngster! In what?— 
Can you plough V Can you thrash ? 
Can you reap V” 

A mournful negative was my re¬ 
ply. “ But I am ready to learn.” 

** And who is to pay for your 
teaching ? Besides, a pretty hope it 
would be that you will (ner be good 
for any thing, wlieu we find a tall 
strapping fellow like you, who has 
been too idle as yet to learn to 
plougli or to reap. No, no, thankye, 
•we have j)lenty of paupers here al¬ 
ready, and 1 liavc no fancy to add to 
the number, by giving you a settle- 
ment in the parish. So, good day, my 
friend; and when you again offer to 
work, sec if you cannot give your¬ 
self a better diameter.” 

Again baffled in hope, and check¬ 
ed in spirit, I moved away, seeing 
but too clearly that the village of 
Fairclough was no resting-place for 
me. 

" Ob, father,father!” cried I, with 
bitterness in my accent, as I paced 
slowly for ward—"where am 1 to seek 
you ? How am I to find you ?” 

It was a dreary day in March 
that again witnessed me—a wanderer 
^-creeping along on my unpurposed 
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journey, and tracking my weary way 
from spot to spot, as chance or des¬ 
tiny might direct. The early pro¬ 
duce of the fields afforded me a 
scanty, miserable breakfast; and as 
1 looked upwards, and saw the lin¬ 
net and the finch fiitting with a gay 
carol over my head, a sort of envy 
of their condition seized me, and, 
instead of glorying in my station, as 
one of the muster works of nature, 1 
mourned at the shackled unhappi¬ 
ness of my lot. Wliat now had be¬ 
come of my fancy-decked picture of 
the al I-receiving brotherhood of man¬ 
kind ? Whither had flown the friend- 
ship, the kindness, the hearipln-ltand 
welcome thatl had so fondly dreamt 
waited my arrival in the abodes of 
the world V Fictions ! Empty, de¬ 
ceitful fictions, that bad betrayed me 
to myself, and that, for a short mo¬ 
ment, had taken the place of the 
withering, frightful truth, that for the 
houseless, penniless wanderer there 
was no sympathy, no hospitable ten¬ 
dering to Ills necessities! 

Tlujs, for many days, strayed I 
through the humid atmosphere of a 
Lincolnshire March, now and then 
reaping one miserable meal, or one 
measured draught of milk from a 
whole village, but more often feed¬ 
ing on the vegetable productions of 
the hedges and the fields, and trust¬ 
ing to tiie chances of the road for a 
nightly shelter. 

Meanwhile, I felt that my heart 
was gradually changing within mo. 
I had brought it into the world of 
men, with its offering of love and 
kindness, but none would accept it 
—none would reciprocate to it; it 
was the heart of a beggar, and so¬ 
ciety crifed, Out upon it! 1 began to 
ask myself gloomy and frightful 
(juostions—questions that no heart 
ought to be forced to ask itself. As 
1 laboured along in solitude, misery, 
and neglect, 1 demanded of myself a 
thousand times, “ Why am I to have 
love for man, when mankind has 
none for me 

At length accident conducted niy 
steps to the little town of Okehnm, 
the4!apital of llutlandshire. There 
the hedges, and the other cold cheer 
of nature failed me, and 1 was com¬ 
pelled to beg for my very existence. 
It is impossible to describe the dis¬ 
gust with which 1 contemplated this 
l^essity. The rebuffs with which. 


one after another, I had met, had 
sickened upon luy soul, and I felt 
that the mere act of petitioning cha¬ 
rity was like offering my cheek to be 
smote, or my person to be insulted. 
It was notliing short of utter starva¬ 
tion that was able to drive me to it. 

But it seemed as if my evil genius 
was accumulating tbc venom of dis¬ 
grace for me. It was my ill fortune 
to select, as my first house of trial, 
the abode of one of the constables of 
the town; and the words of implo¬ 
ring charity were not cold from my 
moutb, ere this high official burst 
forth m a strain that astonished even 
me, accustomed as I was to rebuke 
and reproach, for daring to announce 
that hunger had on me the same effect 
as on tlie rest of mankind. Accord¬ 
ing to this man’s creed, I was a vil¬ 
lain, a vagabond, and a rapscallion, 
and I ought to go on my knees to 
thank him for not instantly dragging 
me before a magistrate, to be dealt 
with as the heiubusness of my pre¬ 
sumption demanded. Alas! he might 
have spared his wrath, for I was too 
well accustomed to rejection not to 
take the first hint, and shrink from 
an encounter where all power was on 
one side, and all irresistance on the 
other. 

“ Come with me, my poor fellow,” 
exclaimed a gentle voice that was' 
hardly audible amid the constabulary 
storm tliat I had raised. “ Como 
Avith me, and I will afford you such 
poor assistance as iny wretched 
means will allow. I am your twin- 
brother in misery, and niy ear too 
well knoAVS the cry of distress.” 

I looked round to see what angel 
it AA^as that thus ])roaounced the first 
real Avords of kindness that had 
reached me since my secession from 
the cottage in the fens. He who had 
spoken Was n thin, sickly-lookiug 
youth, about eighteen or nineteen 
years of age; and when .his face was 
scanned, Wough only for a moment, 
the beholder 'would feel that there 
was no need for his confession of 
misery. Sorrow, and Avellnigh de¬ 
spair, were seated there; and his 
thin uncoloured cheek declared the 
waste that grief had inflicted on his 
heart 

“ Come with you, indeed!” erica 
the man of office, tauntingly. “ yjjy* 
that will he rogue to rogue with a 
vengeance; and I suppose we shall 
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have a pretty account by to-mor¬ 
row, -of aome burglary to be looked 
after.” 

WJiea I took my first glance at my 
new ^friend, it seemed to me as if 
nothing but art could have lent co¬ 
lour to his sallow countenance; but 
nature \yaa more strong in him than 
I had imagined, and as he listened to 
the words tliat were uttered by this 
overbearing Dogberry, the quick 
blood bubbled to liis cheek, and he 
glowed wiili the full fire of indigna¬ 
tion, as he replied—** I would that 
he law permitted me to commit a 
burglary on tby wicked heart, tl*at I 
miglit break it open, and show man¬ 
kind how foul a composition may be 
cased in human substance. But no 
matter,—1 speak to iron ! Come, 
good fellow,” added lie, turning to 
me, " we will avoid this iniquitous 
libel on the species, and seek another 
spot for fartlier conversation.” 

“ Now that’sjust what you won’t,” 
roared bis brutal opponent:—“ I ra¬ 
ther suspect what you have said 
amountsto a threat of assault; and 1 
shall ask Justice Goffle about it; but 
at all events 1 know tliat this ragged 
barebones, who seems to be all at 
once yourbosomfriend, h.as brought 
himself withi^i^^e vagrant act; so 
you may go and seek your conver¬ 
sation by yourself, or along with 
your father, who is snug in t!ie lock¬ 
up, for you know what; for as to this 
youngster he stirs not till Mr Gofilc 
has liad a word or two witli hfrn; and 
then perhaps a month at tlic tread¬ 
mill may put him into bptter con¬ 
dition for the high honour of yoiw 
friendship.” 

He suited the fiction to the tvord, 
for before ho had finished his speech 
I felt myself within hisnervous gripe. 

1 he youth saw that opposition was 
vain. For my own part 1 felt no in¬ 
clination to struggle or contend: the 
oue drop oC liquid tempering, with 
which his words of sympathy had 
softened my heart, w'as again dried 
up and consumed by the new cruelly 
. that attended on my destitution; and 
I felt a sort of bitter satisfaction that 
my last iveek’s resolve of hatred 
against mimkind had escaped the 
pSsHl of being shaken by the bene- 
Tolentofier of this exception to his 
ipecies. 

Under the watchful custody of the 
constitble^ I was speedily conveyed 


to the presence of Mr .lusUcc Goffle: 
my olleuce was too evident to admit 
of a moment’s doubt; lie who had 
captured me, was at once my pro¬ 
secutor, my convicting witness, and 
my custos to lead me, according to 
the sentence of the law, and of Mr 
Justice Goffle, to a fortnight’s im- 
irisonmeut and hard labour in tlie 
, ail of the toWn. In another^ half 
* lour, I was safely lodged within its 
gloomy walls. 

The first lesson which 1 Uiere 
learned was, that the criminal and 
the offender of the laws were better 
fed th^u the harmless, wretched 
wanderer, whose only sin was that 
of being hungry in obedience to na¬ 
ture’s ordinances. I could hardly 
believe my senses when I had prof¬ 
fered to me, and without asking for 
it either, a substantial meal—such a 
one as had not gladdened my sight 
since I quitted the cottage in the 
fens : and, as I silently devoured it, 
1 tried to account for the pheno¬ 
menon, hut in vain; it was too much 
for my pliilosopliy. It did not, how¬ 
ever, tend to ease the cankering 
liatrcd against mankind that was fast 
eating into the very core of my every 
sensation. 

My next lesson was one still more 
mischievous. It was tliat which 1 
received from my fellow-prisoners, 
and which was made up of vain¬ 
glory for tlic enormity of their crimes 
that were passed, and of wily subtle 
resolves for the execution of tliose 
that were to come. A week before 
I had held all mankind to be excel¬ 
lent and lovely. I now deemed the 
whole race wicked and pernicious. 

The third morning atter^.my ini¬ 
tiation into Okehani jail, 1 perceived 
an unusual bustle taking place: the 
turnkeys crossed the yard in which 
we were confined with more than 
their usual importance; and the 
head jailer rattled his keya with ex¬ 
traordinary emphasis. What to mo 
would have been a long unravelled 
mystery, if left to my own lucubra¬ 
tions, was speedily explained by 
some of my companions. It was 
the da^ for the commencement of 
the assize—the judges were hourly 
expected—fresh prisoners were be¬ 
ing brought in from fbe various 
locks-up, and every thing was in 
preparation for their recepUon. Pre¬ 
sently a buzz went round among 
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those that were already confined, 
anticipatory of a fresh arrival of col¬ 
leagues in misfortune; and a minute 
afternrards the yard-gate was unlock¬ 
ed. 

“ Pass in Edward Fostei*! commit¬ 
ted for horse-stealing,” shouted one 
of tlie turnkeys, out»de. 

“ Edward Foster passed in,” 
echoed his brother turnkey, who 
stood at the yard gate; and the new 
prisoner, on his appearance among 
us, was received with a cheer l>y the 
gaping crowd of malefactors, as Lu- 
cirer might be by his kith and kin of 
fallen angels on his arrival atPjpde- 
monium. After the lapse of another 
minute, Foster was conveyed to a 
solitary cell, in token of his bein^ 
confined on a capital charge. 

“ Pass in Stephen Lo^bkwood,king’s 
evidence, and committed for want of 
sureties,” again shouted the same 
voice, from without. 

“ Stephen Lockwood passed in,” 
repeated he at the gate. 

The crowd of prisoners gatliered 
round the entry as nearly as they 
dared approach; and, on receiving 
this other new comer among them, 
saluted him with a threatening groan, 
that ran round the old Avails of the 
jail, for the purpose of shewing their 
contempt ot “ the snivelling ’poach.” 

He Avho AA''as thus welcomed to 
his dungeon, made his w^ay as speedi¬ 
ly as he could through tlie mob of 
jail-birds, and approached the spot 
Avhere 1 was standing, probably so 
induced, from its beipg the least 
crowded part of the yHtd. ^ 

Eternal Heaven! Avliat were my 
liorror and astonishment, on percei¬ 
ving that it was my father that thus 
drew near! 

Our mutual recognition Avas in¬ 
stantaneous; butbefore I could speak, 
he iiiuitered hastily,—“ Not a word 
of our relationship . before these 
wretches.” 

It was some time before the in¬ 
dignant criminals that surrounded 
my fatlier, afforded us an opportuni¬ 
ty of conversation. When at length 
we had an opportunity of exchan¬ 
ging a few words mtliout being 
overheard, my parent demanded of 
me the circumstances that had made 
me the inmate of a prison. When they 
were recounted,—" It is well,” cried 
he," fate has brought us twether in 


—it is well!—But we may yet be re¬ 
venged on the world.” 

My eyes gleamed with delight at 
the sound ot the word “ revenge;” 
and 1 echoed it from ^ the vei^ bot¬ 
tom of my soul. It waseasy for my 
father to understand tlie spirit in 
which.-ln^ed It; for it had been 
with nocold-Wodedsuppresstpn of 
manner that I had narratea to him my 
adventures since 1 had quitted the 
cottage in the fens. 

" But you, my father,’’ cried I, 
" why ar£ you here ?” 

“ Hush,” whispered he," this is no 
place to relate the tale of my AATongs 
and of my wretchedness. Your sen¬ 
tence of imprisonment will be over 
in twelve days; and till then we 
must restrain ourselves, t have a 
dreadful story for your ears.^’ ‘ 

" But hoAv soon shall you be 
free ?” 

“ In four or five days, beyond all 
doubt:—the trial for which 1 am de¬ 
tained is expected to come on to¬ 
morrow, after Avhich 1 shall be at 
liberty. On the day of the expira¬ 
tion of your imprisonment, 1 will 
wait for you outside the Mean¬ 
while, feed your heart.with thoughts 
of vengeance—the dea|;^s|, sweetest, 
only worldly solace that remains for 
men so undone as Stephen Lock- 
wood and his progeny ” 

Dreadful Avas the anxiety witli 
which I counted the hours till that 
of my release arrived. My father’s 
calculation as to his own term of 
imprisonment proved to be correct $ 
and fpr the last eight days of my 
confinement 1 was left alone to brooa 
over my heart’s wild conjectures— 
born of the dark and mysterious 
hints that he had poured into my 
ear. ^' 

At length the day o]f my restora¬ 
tion to liberty arrived, alha, true to 
his word, I found my parent vlraiting 
for me in eagifer expectatit^ outside 
the prison. 

‘^Follow me,” cried he hastily, as 
soon as lie perceived that I was by 
bis side:—follow me to the fields 
beyond the town; for I have those 
things to relate that other than you 
must never hear.” 

I obeyed in silence, for my whole 
soul was so completely wriqit in ex¬ 
pectation of tiiat which he had to 
communicate, that I sickened at tlie 
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nieutous subject. He, aa we strode 
alon?, was equally reserved; but 1 
could perceive that the thoughts that 
were ragiug within him were of suf- 
ficlent potency to disturb the out¬ 
ward man, and to give a wildness of 
action to Ills demeanour that 1 had 
never before observed, save on that 
oOe occasion when I had pressed 
him beyond endurance to make me 
his coiiipnuioi), by releasing me from 
my sojourn at tlie cottage in the 
fens. 

At length we arrived at a seclu¬ 
ded spot some distance ftom the 
town we had just (quitted, and where 
a long,blank, nearly-uutrodden moor 
^ave promise that we might esc^O 
interruption. 

“ It IS here, Ambrose,” cried my 
fatliei", suddenly pausing in bis pro¬ 
gress, “ it is here that we will take 
our stand; hateful man cannot ap¬ 
proach us without being seen—the 
roaring wind cannot hlab our secre¬ 
cies, for none are nigh to catch tlie 
whisper it conveys—trees and dark¬ 
ling coverts there are none to hide 
OUT foe, or permit his stealthy foot¬ 
step to creep unwarily upon us :— 
here, then, here we may talk truths, 
and cry aloud for vengeance with¬ 
out fear or hSnderance. 

I was all ear, but murmured not a 
sound. Like the tyro in the schools, 
1 waited to be led to my conclusions; 
and with the sentiments that I en¬ 
tertained towards my fatlier, his 
words seemed to be tliose of one in¬ 
spired. 

He himself paused as though it 
required some great e^ort to ^able 
him to comnaencehistale. Atlength 
he continued—“ The time is now 
come, Ambrose, when I have to place 
before you the circumstances that 
induced me to fix your residence in 
the lonely spot you have so lately 
qulUed, in the hopes of sheltering 
you from the unkind treatment of 
that world that has used your father 
so bitterly. The time is come, and 
with it our revenge. Listen, my 
son, that you may leai*n the grudge 
you owe to man—that you may be 
tMiglU how to resent the wrong that 
iH^S^ted on you long before you 
mischief had station on 
die or bad played you false in 
very earliest existence ” 

Your every word, my father, 
reeobes the very emtre cf-my heart. 


1 am in your hands:—mould me to 
your bidding.” 

“ You will require no moulding, 
Ambrose. My tale will be sufficient 
to direct your course. Listen:—I 
was born of humble parents in the 
village of Ravenstoke; and though 1 
had the misfortune to lose both my 
father and my mother almost before 
1 knew the value of such beings, the 
evils that attend a child of poverty 
were averted by the kindly noUcc of 
thepriiicipalfamily of the place. The 
good man at its head, and who never 
made fall a tear till death took him 
from the world, early noticed me, 
and was pleased to think that he saw 
in me sufficient capacity and promise 
to befit me to bo the companion of 
Edward, his only child, whose years 
were pretty nearly the same as my 
own. Thus In happiness and content 
passed away my youth; but it only 
seemed as if the demon that liad 
marked mo for his prey, was resting 
for the purpose of accumulating his 
whole force in order to crush mo. In 
a neighbouring village, to which my 
walks had been frequently directed, 
there lived a maiden whose gentle¬ 
ness of disposition and beauty of per¬ 
son had won for lier the afiectiou of 
all who were blessed enough to be 
acquainted with her. In my eyes slie 
was even more than my young fancy, 
ever too busy in picturing forth hap¬ 
piness and loveliness, had at any time 
conjured to the vision of my senses. 
Need I say that I loved—loved to 
distraction, and how more than inor* 
tally happy Adeemed myself vvlien I 
received from the fair lips of Ellen a 
half-whispered approval of my love ? 
Oh, my Ambrose, I cannot recall 
those early days of fondness and af¬ 
fection, and prevent the hot tears 
coursing down my cheeks, tiiere to 
stream as witnesses of niy devotion, 
till the bitter reiipllection of theman^ 
ner in which ffnit devotion was abu¬ 
sed dries up the liquid testimony at 
the very source, and leaves me even 
now, after the lapse of twenty years, 
the'*Victim of a distorted faith—too 
fresh, too real, and too scathing, ever 
to be extinguished till this body is 
returned to moulder wiUi the dust” 
As Lockwood thus spoke, bis eyes 
gave proof of the fulness of bis feel¬ 
ings ; and some minutes elapsed b^ 
fore he was able to proceed. 

I must be biiei^Aiidivose^. 
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llie rest of my story, for I feel that 
my heart will scarcely allow me 
words to conclude it. When Ellen 
had confessed her alFection for me, 
there was nought to prevent our 
union, and a few weeks, therefore, 
saw me, as 1 deemed myself, the hap¬ 
piest of men; and our dearest hope 
appeared to be tlmt we might live and 
die with one another. The hour of 
separation—fatal, fatal separation— 
however, arrived; and to oblige Ed¬ 
ward, who, on the death of his father, 
had succeeded to the family pro¬ 
perty, which was somewhat involved, 

I consented to go to the East ladies 
for him, relative to an estate tliere 
on which he had a considerable claim. 
This journey, and the delay which 
I met with abroad, occupied two 
years; and it was with a heavy 
heart that I quitted Ellen, who, on 
the eve of being brought to bed, was 
in tio condition to share with me the 
fatigues of a long sea voyage. Well 
might my heart be heavy with pre- 
Hentimcnt! ( h>uld it have anticipated 
all iliat was to happen, it would have 
turned to lead, and refused to obey 
its nature-appointed functions. At 
length the day of my return ap¬ 
proached : each hour that the ship 
neared England I stood on the deck, 
counting the la^y minutes, and 
stretching my eyes landward, in the 
hope of catching the first glimpse of 
tho white clifls of my native land; 
and so, when I reached the shore, I 
reckoned each moment an age till 
the happy one should arrive that was 
to restore me to the arms of Sly wife. 
There was no such moment in store 
for mo; for just ns I was quitting 
tho melvopolis for Uavenstoke, I met 
an old tillage acquaintance, who fell¬ 
ed my every hope with the. intelli¬ 
gence that my Ellen—mine—she 
whom 1 had deemed to be tho truest, 
the faithfullest of het sex—was li¬ 
ving with another as his avowed mis¬ 
tress—acknowledged, brazen, bare¬ 
faced beforeIhe whole world, and in 
defiance of the thousand vows in the 
face of God and man by which she 
had pledged herself mine, and mine 
alone. You may well start with asto¬ 
nishment, my son, and gaze wildly, 
as if in doubt of the truth of this atro¬ 
city; So started 1—so doubted I— 
till evident beyond evidence htire 
bittereai'contvietion to my soul; But 
the trtude ts net yet teld.-^BHen’s 


falsity came not single. He who had 
seduced her from her liege affections 
shewed with equal pei^ury before 
high Heaven. It was Edward ! Yes, 
Edward—my friend, my companion; 
—ho for whom I had quitted my 
gentle wife and peaceful home— 
Edward, tiie monster, the traitor, the 
fiend begot of sin essentia], had ta¬ 
ken advantage of the opportunity, 
which he himself had solicited, of 
my friendship, and stolen from me, 
by double deceit and treason, the 
prize that I cared for more than life 
or any thing on earth.” 

Gracious powers!” exclaimed 1, 
overwhelmed by the dreadful inci¬ 
dents tliat^ad been narrated—" and 
am 1 the son of this wretched mo¬ 
ther ? Was I thus early doomed to , 
misery ?” 

“ It is too true,” replied my feu* 
ther; “ you are the child of whom I 
left Ellen pregnant when I departed 
on the ruinous errand besought by 
her seducer. When the fact oi’ your 
mother’s crime was made conviction 
to my senses, a thousand different 
modes of action poured in upon my 
brain; and, the creature more of 
impulse than of reason, I hurried to 
Ravensloke to confront the adulte¬ 
rous pair. Tt was evening when I 
arrived—even sucli an evening as 
this—gloomy, dark, and cheertess, 
—yet in high accordance with the 
thoughts that urged me forward. As 
I hurried across the park that led to 
the mansion-house, a pony-chaise 
overtook me. I turned on its ap¬ 
proach, and for a moment my senses 
fovsooli: me at the sight of Ellen, 
who, with you for her only compa¬ 
nion, was driving quickly homeward 
to avoid the threatening storm. My 
voice arrested her farther progress, 
anf^I groauetl rather than uttered— 

‘ FJlen!’—‘ Wife T At the sum¬ 
mons she descended from the chitise, 
after wrapping you in her cloak as 
you lay ^ong the seat, asleep and 
unconscious. What words 1 ad¬ 
dressed to her I can hardly tell:— 
they were those which flowed at the 
dictation of a brain almost mad at 
the injury it had sustained; while 
her answer was none save tears and 
sobs of heaviness. At Icn^h she 
broke from the grasp with which, in 
my anguish, I had seized her— and 
then—then—Oh God, I cannot 
the words that should teU the rest 1 
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** Fov pity’s sake, my father,” mur- 
mured 1, sunk in the fearful iutcreat 
of his story,—" for pity’s sake, the 
end in a word—the end—the end!” 

“ Yea, yes!—the end, the end!” 
ho echoed fiercely:—” it is one she 
earned, and it is wanting to make 
whole the frigldful tale. Ambrose, 
—Ambrose,—she burst from my 
and rushed into a copse hard 
pursued I»er, but in vain; fov 
the momentary pause 1 had made in 
wonder at her meaning, had remo¬ 
ved her from my sight, and I follow¬ 
ed at random, guessing theuirectioii 
she had taken as nearly as 1 might: 
after thus speeding for a few mi¬ 
nutes, 1 reached the side, of an or¬ 
namental lake that adorned the park, 
. and there again caught glimpse of 
her by the dim light of a clouded 
moon, as she reached the opposite 
bank. Ambrose,—Ambrose,—can¬ 
not you imagine the'rest?” 

“ Oh, father, was it so indeed V— 
And none to save lier ?” 

** Was not I there, boy ?—Thrice I 
dived into the bosom of the waters, 
after hurying to the bank from wliicli 
she had precipitated herself into de¬ 
struction—thrice did I dive to the 
very depth of the pool—but in vain, 
—I could not find her—the circuit of 
the lake that 1 had had to make had 
afforded too much time to her fatal 
intention; and the attempt to find 
her body was fruitless. Mad with a 
thousand contending emotions, 1 re¬ 
turned to the chaise, and heard your 
little voice crying for your mother. 
It was then that I remembered my 
child, which the crime of lt!r'j)arcnt 
had made me forget. 1 took you in 
my arms; and as 1 gazed upon your 
innocence, my heart softened; and I 
resolved to put revenge aside for a 
while till I had secured you fi!oni 
peril. It was this that made me place 
you under the care of the old crone 
at the cottage in the fens.” 

“ But why was Ikept there so long?” 

That remains yet to be told; and 
1 shall have finished my naftative. 
Ah soon as you were safely provided 
for, the desire of vengeance again 
assumed Its empire in my bosom ; 
and I returned to llavonstoke, hard¬ 
ly knowing what my purpose was, 
but whispering to myself, * Revenge I 
Revenge f’ ea^ moment of my jour¬ 
ney. But even revenge had then for 
the season forsworn mo. On my 


arrival at the village, the man who 
had so deeply injured mo had the 
audacity to have me taken into cus¬ 
tody on the charge—hear it, Ambrose, 
and help me to curse the villain—on 
the charge of having destroyed El¬ 
len. 1 destroy Ellen 1—Alas, alas, it 
was she who had destroyed me, if 
tlie banishment of peace, andof hap¬ 
piness, and of joy, for ever and for 
ever from my bosom, can be called 
by so poor a name as destruction. 
Of course, I need not tell you that 
wlien tlie matter came to trial I was 
instantly acquitted ; but the event 
had given me timely warning of the 
extent to w'hich the seducer of Ellen 
was al)le to carry liis devilish con¬ 
trivance to ruin the man he had al¬ 
ready HO deeply wounded; and I re¬ 
solved to keep you—niy only hope- 
in obscure concealment till the time 
should have arrived when I might call 
on yon to join nn; in revenging iny 
disliouour and Ellen’s unhappy fate.” 

“ And lias that time arrived ?” 

“ It has, Ambrose!—And though 
we stalk on tliis dreary moor, the 
very outcasts of mankind, great and 
mighty is the revenge tliat is at hand 
for 118 .” 

“ Let us grasp it then,” cried I, 
fully wrought to the purpose,—" Let 
us grasp it then, and urge it to the 
quick.” 

“ Well said, well said, my son!— 
Oh, what years of labour lias it not 
cost me to bring events to their pre¬ 
sent aspect! But the labour is well 
repaid. For the sake of revenge, 
1 iiavif consorted with villains of 
every jjescription—I have sacrificed 
all and every thing to them, on the 
one sole bargain, that they should 
ruin my hatehil foe; and well have 
they kept their word I The inon- 
Kter, a year or two after the death of 
Ellen, dared to marry. 1 was glad 
to the very heart wlien 1 hoard of it; 
for I felt that the more tics he form¬ 
ed, the more ways there would be to 
pierce him to the heart. But his wife 
died too soon—before 1 had time to 
sacrifice her on the tomb of Ellen; 
and his son, the only offspring of the 
marriage, has as yet eluded my vigi¬ 
lance. But the father, Ambrose, the 
father I He Is fast within my clutch! 
My emissaries taught him &e art of 
throwing dice, ap4 throwiiw aww 
his estates—they inoculate^ bw Ydft 
the gamWer’B drewJfol 
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for the last twelve mouths, he has 
been a ruined man in his fortunes. 
Desperate have been the elForts that 
])e has made to redeem himself; but 
I was at hand, though never seen; 
and my master-mind, fraught to the 
very brim with his destruction, would 
not allow them to succeed. At length 
his despair was fed to its proper 
pitch, and 1 resolved to give the final 
blow, for which 1 had waited twen¬ 
ty long years with that exemplary 
patience which revenge only could 
bestow. I liad it proposed to him, by 
his most familiar blackleg, and on 
whom liis only hopes of success rest¬ 
ed, that they should proceed to New¬ 
market on a scheme, which, it was 
pretended, could not fail of realising 
thousands. The only difficulty was, 
how they should get there, being at 
that time at Doncaster on a specula¬ 
tion that, through my interference, 
had utterly failed, and left niy enemy 
altogetlierpenniless; in which condi¬ 
tion, tiu! faithful blackleg also pre¬ 
tended to be. When his mind was 
sufficiently wrought upon by the pic¬ 
ture ofabsolute and irremediable ruin 
that would happen, in the event of 
llieir not heingable to reach Newmar¬ 
ket tlie very next evening, iny agent, ac¬ 
cording to my instructions, proposed 
the only alternative—that of helping 
themselves to ahorse a-piece out of 
the first field that afforded the op¬ 
portunity, and by that means reach¬ 
ing the desirable spot that was to 
prove to them another d Dorado. 
For a long while my enemy waver¬ 
ed, and 1 almost trembled for my 
scheme; but at length the loiaged-for 
thousands that flitted in fancy be¬ 
fore bis eyes, gilded the danger of 
the means of passage, and he con¬ 
sented. It was then, Ambrose, that 
1 felt that revenge at length was 
mine, and I almost danced and sang 
in the ecstasy of my delight. Pur- 
eiuant to my directions, my agent in¬ 
formed him who was so nearly 
caught within my meshes, that he 
had a companion to take with him, 
who would be absolutely necessary 
for the prosecution of the Newmar¬ 
ket scheme; and when tlie night for 
departing arrived, I was introduced 
as this third person. I had little fear 
of Edward’s remembering me after. 
® twenty years, each of 

fidded core, sorrow, and 
amictiott to ...the lineaments of my 
countenahee j but to guiwd' against 


the possibility of danger, I muffled 
myself in a large cloak, and spoke 
the little that [ uttered in a disgui¬ 
sed voice. Every thing succeeded 
according to my wishes. After walk¬ 
ing a couple of miles out of Doncas¬ 
ter, we came to a held where the cat¬ 
tle we needed were gracing; and each 
seizing bis prize, and obtaining, with 
silence and caution, from the far¬ 
mer’s, outhouse, the necessary har¬ 
ness, we soon found ourselves at 
full speed on the highway towards 
Newmarket. Edward was dread¬ 
fully agithted as he rode along; and 
once or twice 1 feared that he would 
fall from Ids seat—but worse evil 
awaited him. 1 will not, bowevei*, oc¬ 
cupy our time by detailing all the mi¬ 
nutiae of my scheme. Sulhcc it to say, 
tiiat after giving thehint to my faithful 
agent to make his disappearance, I 
contrived that Edward and myself, 
on reaching the villa]ge of Stretton, 
should be apprehended on suspicion; 
and that that suspicion should be 
made conviction by my volunteering 
as king’s evidence. The rest you 
almost Know. You yourself vviti/ess- 
ed Edward Foster’s committal to 
jail for lioi'Bc-stcaling, and my deten¬ 
tion as the chief witness against 
1dm : — and most probably have 
heard, that on my evidence he was 
nine days ago convicted, and ordered 
for execution.” 

“ Conviction ! — Execution!” ex¬ 
claimed I. “ Then our revenge is 
indeed, complete!” 

“ Not quite,” muttered my father; 
“ there is one otlier step to make it 
as perfect as my sweeping desire 
could wish,” ^ 

“ Mean you a step beyond the 
grave ? 1 know of none other—and 
only know that is impossible.” 

“ No, Ambrose, not beyond the 
grave, Wt the step to the grave!— 
Ask your heart! Docs it feel hatred 
and disgust towards the man tivat has 
made WTctclied one parent, and scan¬ 
dalous tlic other? —that has con¬ 
demned yourself to wander fortune¬ 
less and honourtess over the cheer¬ 
less face of the earth?—Ay, ay, boy; 
your gleaming eyeand flnebiqg cheek 
tell me tlie reply th^ your heart has 
already put forth. And I ask you, 
would it not be revenge’s most glo¬ 
rious consummation, to repay your 
dreadful debt to Foster, by j^ourse/f 
dealing unto him that <ieaih whieh 
the law lias awarded fprhls crime ? 
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Fathev, fatheri what words are 
these?” 

** Milk-livered boy! Why blanches 
your cheek, when I hold within your 
clutch the very satiety of vengeance? 
Why clench you not the precious 
boon ? Or are you a man but in 
seeming, and a puling infant in re¬ 
solve ?” 

“ Speak on, father—speak on,—it 
seems to me as if each word you ut¬ 
ter burns deeper and deeper into 
my brain—searing, as it goes, those 
doubtful agitations of my soul, that 
would raise a trembling Opposition 
to your bidding. But they shall not I 
No, no! Down, down! Your wrongs 
shall answer the cry of humanity— 
my mother’s fatal end the appeals of 
tenderness 1” 

,.. ** Now,” cried Lockwood/* 1 know 
you for my son. But we have talked 
too much—action should be doing, 
«The ohr foe is appointed for 

' ^the^tldrd di^' from this; and I liave 
beyond doubt, that owing 
, to thene not having been an execii- 
tion in Okeham l^r many years, the 
Sheriff finds great difiiculty in pro¬ 
curing the proper functionary. It 
was this that stirred me to the hope 
that you would volunteer to the of¬ 
fice $ and I thank you that tny hope 
*has not bjeen deceived. You must 
away to the Sherih' instantly, and get 
appointed; that attained, 1 trust to 
be able so to instruct you, that fail¬ 
ure in the performauf;e will be im¬ 
possible,” 

I obeyed—ay, I obeyed! I was 
successful I The honesty of human 
nature was scouted from my heart 
by the towering voice of‘the worst 
passion that ever cursed the breast 
of man. 

The moraing of execution arrived, 
and found me rjpady for my office. As 
the time had grady^ally gn>wn nearer 
and nearer, my father liad perceived, 
with dread, tliat misgivings, in spite 
of myself, shook ray whole frame; 
and, in order to more sure, he 
had kept me at carouse the whole of 
the prevlQus nighty in the miserable 
back street lodging that aH'ordod us 
shelter. 

The morning arrived; and, drunk 
with passion, vengeance, |ind bran¬ 
dy, it found me ready for my office. 
The. solemn tolling of the prison 
bell announced the hour of death to 
be it hindi a« 1 awelted the coming 


of the prisoner in the outer cell. 
How Hooked—how I acted—I know 
not; but, as well as I remember, it 
seems to me now as if I was awaken¬ 
ed from a torpor of stupefaction on 
hearing tlie clanking of the chains 
that announced the approach of Fos¬ 
ter ; the sound reached iny car, more 
lieartchilling than the heavy tolling 
knell, that answered as if in eclio; 
but I had not forgotten niy lesson ; 

1 beat my hand against iny brow, 
and whispered “ vongeance” to ih<‘ 
spirit that was so ill at ease ivithin. 
it was at that moment, tlmt, for the 
first time, 1 belield Edward Foster; 
he was not such as iny soul had de¬ 
picted. 1 pined for him to look hate¬ 
ful, ferocious, and bloody; but his 
aspect Avas placid, gentle, and sub¬ 
dued. I could have stormed in agony 
at the disappointment 

My first duty wh^ to loosen his 
arms from tlie manacles that lield 
them, and supply their place with a 
cord. As I tumbled at the task, I 
could feel myself trembling to the 
very fingers’ ends; and it seemed as 
if 1 could not summon strength to 
remove the irons. My agitation must 
liave attracted Foster’s notice; for 
lie looked at me, and gently sighed. 

Gracious (lod, a sigh! 1 could as 
little have believed in Fostt'r sigh¬ 
ing as in a tigress dandling a kid. 
Was it possible llial he was human 
afterall V How frightfully was I mis¬ 
taken ! I had iinugined that 1 had 
come to officiate at the sacrifice of 
something more infernal than a de¬ 
mon ! 

At length, with the assistance of a 
turnkey, every thing was prepared, 
and we mounted the scafl'oUl of 
death. Short shrift was there; hut 
it seemed to me as if the scene was 
endless; and when 1 looked around 
on the assembled multitude, 1 ima¬ 
gined that it was to gaze on me, and 
not on Foster, that they had congre¬ 
gated. 

All was prepared. With some con¬ 
fused recoUections of my father’s 
instructions, 1 had adjusted the im¬ 
plement of death; ana priest had 
arrived at bis last prayer, when the 
dying man murmurea, ** I would 
Md fare well to niy executioner.” The 
clergyman wliispered to me to put 
my tiand within those of Foster. 

I did do iti By Heaven^ did do 

HI Bat it seemed as thoui^ I were 
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heaving a more than mountain load^ 
and cracking my very heart^atringB 
at the task, as I directed my hand 
towards his. He gently grasped it, 
and spoke almost in a whisper. 

“ Young man” said be, ” 1 know 
not how this bitter duty fell to your 
lot^yours is no countenance for the 
office; and yet it comes upon my 
vision as a reproach. God bless you, 
sir! Tliis is my world-farewelling 
word j and I use it to say—I forgive 
you, as I hope to be forgiven,” ^ 

My hand, no longer held, dropped 
from his; and the priest resumed his 
praying. I could not pray 1 Each holy 
word that was uttered, seemed not 
fur Fostei’, but for me—stabbing, not 
soothing. 

At length the dread signal was 
given; and mechanically—it must 
have been, for the action of my mind 
seemed dead within me—mechani¬ 
cally I withdrew the bolt, and Fos¬ 
ter was dead—swinging to the play 
of tlie winds—the living soul rudely 
dismissed, the body a lifeless mass 
of obliterated sensations. 

A deep hoarse groan ran round 
the multitude—that groan was for 
me. It gave token of an eternal line 
of separation dra>vn between roe and 
the boundaries of Iminaiiity. 

Oil, that the groan had been all!— 
But there was one solitary laugh, 
too—dreadful and searching. It was 
uiy father that laughed, and ibatruck 

f To he concluded 


more horror to my soul than the 
groan of a myriad. 

Oh, that the groan and the laugh 
had been all! As 1 crept away 
through the prison area, where each 
one shrank rrora me with disgust, 1 
passed close to a youth deep batlied 
in tears, and some one whispered to 
anotlier, “ It is poor Foster's son!” 
What devil tempted me to look in Ins 
face ? 1 know not the impulse; but 
I know 1 looked—and he looked 1— 
Oh, consummation of wretchedness, 
it was Foster’s son—and it was he 
also whd had ofifered to share with me 
his slender pittancenu my first arri¬ 
val at Okehem! As he gazed on me, 
a deep heavy sob seemed as though 
his lieart was breaking. 

I rushed from the spot like one 
mad. In all my misery, m all my 
wickedness, I had fondly clung to 
the recollection of that youth and 
his goodness, as the ehipwrecked 
mdriner to the creed-bom cherub 
that he pictures forth as the guard¬ 
ian of Ilia destiz^* But this blow 
seemed to have oestroyed my only 
Heaven. I had not even this one 
poor pleasurable liioiight left me to 
feed upon. His sob thrilled in my 
ear, as though it tvould never end; 
and the womanly sound Was more 
overwhelming and more excrucia¬ 
ting than the despising groan of the 
mob, or the atrocious laugh of Lock- 
wood. 

in next l\^umber.\ 


, nOMKR’s nVMNS. 

No. IV. 

THE UUMOLKS OV 1IERME9. 

J'art I. 


SiNO me of Hermes, non of Jove, 

And fruit of gi-utlc Main's love ; 
Chianllaii of C’ylU'ne’s IILU, 

And flm*k-cngoti(U*iing Arcady— 

To the gods, uu(l their high will, 
IlrnnpA, hcrald-dfiity—. 

Wjng-shod apparitor, most meet 
Purveyor—Him the nymph disrreet, 
Fair Rluia, bore *inid shadowy rocks, 
Secreted in a cave fr6m sight 
Of prying god or mortal wight; 

There, iu the soothing hour of night, 
When sxveet deep Juno's jealous eye 
Had kindly closed, did the Godhead lie 
AVith'!^ ^ymph the w-svy locks ; 
But when t\» tenth nuiiath ftOdl, 
la thn coa^ hi* ad^lity will, 


Then Hermes sprang to birth* 

And ]Tr.my4khe w’onder^, strange and wild, 
That mark'd him a rare anti fitful child, 
Subtle in wit and mirth ; 

A gaxer of stars, a driver of hcevcii, 
PihtTcr, tricksteiv thief of thieves, 

KcejKsr of doors, and watch o’ nights. 
Giver of dreams to drowsy wights, 

Surest of shufAem he-^— 

Tlie V(Ty compound of art and trick, 

And the gods soon leam’d from hi** rhetoric 
he was like to he: 

FoH oU'the fourth day of the moon, 
fioi^inthc mornioti^ in sooth ’twas soou. 
He ployed on the lyto when it was noon; 
ha the evening of Uie self-some day, 

The cowi of Apollo he stole away- 
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It way not wttli sleepy eye, 

In his cradle tttnnipish thing he, 

Kor he spr^g ^away m hts merry mood, . 
To pilfer the kine of tlw king diviuts^- 
At his cavem'4 mouth he stood; 

For when he had hounded acrosM the iloor. 
He SAW a poor tortoise tive cave before, 
Eating suiall herb<i at the threshold door. 
(It was Hermes who first the tortoinc made 
To chant and. quaver and s^^fcuade, 

And taught him the nipe musiciau’s trade.) 
Then the darling hoy 
Was ready for joy 
To jump out of his skin, 

Wlien he saw the creature’s crawling pace, 
As it was creeping in; * 

Then stooping him down with hand on knee, 
With curious eye he peer’d into his face, 
And laughing out loud, quoth he, 

“ Now good greeting, 

Thou pretty sweet thing, 

Lucky the hour that thee doth bring, 

Su'eet joy,* my toy, 

To my w'elconilug; 

' Oh ! thou sholt be mine own plaything. 

And boon companion at merrv' cheer, 

At dance and feast, my mountaineer, 

M^lh thy painted shell so :<peck1ed anil clear. 
Thou art too precious by half to roam, 
’Twere better by far to be safe at lioiiie, 

So I'll take thee to mine, my own delight. 
And ril make thee of u<e, and honour thcc 
right ; 

Not leave thcc to huger iu luckless plight. 
And though 1 know well 
> Thou Viast power and spell 
To guard me from magic, while yet in life, 
its ways are rough, aud its troubles are 
. fbei 

And 1*11 make all smooth with lay littb^ 

kjiifc_ ^ 

And bethink thee how thou wilt sing when 
.deodi*' 

With both his hands, as this he said, 

Hermes took up the toy, aud went 

Within delighted, and so sped 

With a hhining steej-scoop instrument, ''' 

That quick os the twinkling of an eye, 

Or a thought, when thoughts do quickest fly, 
He dhl not leave o^p single shred 


Of lifd^ but scoopM it cleanly out; 

This Hennea did*from tail to snout. 

Then cutting reeds he flxetl them in, 

At proper distances, along 
The hack, and stretch’d a leather thong 
' Over the holes, fastening a pin. 

Upon cadi side, and at eaeli cud 
He made a bridge, from liend to liend, 
Straining seven strings of tendons fine, 

That cliil Hyin]>honious]y combine* 

-This done,, ho aiitly hcM his new-wrought 
toy. 

And with his plectrum smai tly struck 

T1i§ strings alternate, that off shook 

Tip from beneath his han(N sounds of wild joy 

Wondroiisly blight_Then gain’d he skill to 

reach 

A prelude in »riie notes, to each 
Careiesdy liiimming, jiot uitli specdi 
Articulate, at first, and *>tory, 

Till warm’d lie reachM lu*? infant glorv, 

And broke forth iiupiovisatoie. 
lie sang of tlu3 passiuti of Jove 

For the nymph of the saudalVd feet. 

F’air Mai;u->their meetings of love 
'I’hat were Iwfh stolen and sweet. 

He sang of his birth, aaiiccaine 
The son of his father and luothcr ; 
Without them adopt(*d his name • 

Of the servants <mc after the otlicr 
He naiig, <if the p<»ts and puns 
in the nympV.*3 magnificent lial ]; 

Of tlie nipperkins, cup-, and cans, 

’Utc skillets, and kettles, and all. 
liUtludy of these Chilih^ litTines sang, 

And more was in hU mind ; 

The hall it rang with the merry twang, 

Hut to more ha was not imdiiied. 

For Im wa^ bent o« ♦-M very ; 

TW«^.c his Iviv, his wcll-scoop’d tliiii", 
Witliiii his sacred crib hi»l he ; 

Aud aftt‘r due depositing, 

Longing to know what meat might be. 

He Ixmnded out of his scented cave, 

Over the hills and far away, 

Schooling his w’its, like a peifect knave, 
To a deep-laid scheme of chcatery : 

So noted thieve?, at close of day, 

Ponder, and plan, and expedite 
VillaiiiouH plots for the dead of night. 


Part IL 


Phubus was sunk to his ocean bed, 

And bathed hU stceils a^d glowing wheels, 
When o*er the Pierian mountatas, spread 
In shadow, Childe Hennes plied his heels; 
Where the soft pastures, ambient 
In herbage, the fat herds divine 
Of the immortal Gods frequent; 

But Hermes cut off fifty kine; 

Ai;gicidc Hermes fifty ^ove, 

Nor let them forward-wise to rovtf 
Over the sandy line dfal^, 

But with their hinder afore, 

The fore behiiidi be mms^ them; 


And never forgot his str.'Vtagem 
Of walking Wkwards ; and first discreet 
He took the samlols off his feet, 

Aud threw them across the watery sand ; 
Aud gatlicring with most cunning hand 
Twigs from the tamarisk, and such trees 
As grew around, with leaf aud rind 
A bondage fur his soles he twined, 
\^onc that might rough ways unravel, 
l^unning the way-worn path of travel. 

Thus from Picria went the God, 

Not uDperoeired«»for while the sod 
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An old man lA idner^fl 
The tiavalla^ Hermes ha AiUmMf 
Ab touaid thaJevd ground Ifc palM^d 
Of neh OneUestua* pastmage. 

Thin Maia’swily son addiLM*d 

hirst with these words the man of age • * 
Old fellow theref with thy broad ahot^eiu 
bent, 

Pilvmg and digging, have a care, good friend, 
Thou do^t not, ere thy fruit-time, son 1 numt, 
Old mm arc given to blabbing without end , 
}K bhod, be deaf, and, aliove all, lic dumb, 
Oi thou wilt find thy talking troublesome 
A or nioie said ht, but urged with speed 
His held, that jostled hoin with hOiii, 

O tr lull met < (hoiug d ilc, ind mead 
Oipplid with fresh fioweis newl) botn 
>ow mght that stived him m g( od stead, 

\\ IS )ieldiiig to the dawning inorn, 

An 1 the plie Pall inti in moon divine 
11 id ]ust w ilk d foith dliroid to •thine, 

New ^hsUtiiDg fiom h(i own Tioudoiu 
1 iithd the (lodln id dioie his kim 
lu lottv stalls LudiisiMoii, 

1 rum whuh tli Alphaus’ sti earns were How • 

M ilh vet lute lound tliem evd (.lowing^ 

J i le i d he tiuui diep lowing on sweet 1 irc 
Ot lilus iiid jpuu^ stoepd in dew , 
All;, itlunin, fuel eunn d invention i ii< 

I ill him till, ind i ickd liis wits mew« 
t 11 iin stiisttaU;,lithowb|)irksvioulde iftli, 
\] 1 Hi is imeotid tmdd ho\ mdmiUli ) 
\\] te tlink tlu III) tieis},! w, 

\ in hi 1 uh took, md stiippd thi hath, 

Ui bb Ipiiet tfUn^tpieci till bpnk b> spuk 
W IS km lied, in I thi tliiiu \ipflew 
D 11 on the i,iuund into i pit 
\ ii^ot thi w, lid liglited it, 

And d< the lue w is )4t eiuiti ht 

I 1 misting, out he diaggd two <ows 

I I 111 w in^, md on the e <ith h iid by 

I p n\ then baika he threw them wondrous- 

>)7 


And while theiv gosty blew 

ij£ thiok vapour', te the ground 
Stoopmg him down, he rott^d them nvund, 
Adxt^y stiiici. tbekn m the and ^ew. 

0 

Then commenced busy work, with spits. 
And skew ets of wood for nicer bits, 

That dropp d and fiaad into the firo^^. 
llte loidlv sirloins loasteil he entire 
Then < hopp d ki meat most sm dl, and Jaid 
An entiail open, into that 
lorcing th( Tnoisels,-aBd he made 
HI u k puddings w ith t 1 u 3 blood* and fat. 

The hiles ht stKteh^d on a shaip stone. 

No now -^days we cut up beeics full grow n, 
Sihetmg ittei mtieh disuiinination , 

}Uit hippy htaitid Herifies draggdawav 
To i smooth pi ice the whole fat prepotation. 
To the twelve Gods apportioning the prey 
Ill fwihe gbod parts, with judgment nice, 

1 lu sivouL his iffituoital sense 
Piuioked to thoughts ofsaciihce, 

1 hdt he would institute from thence 
Hut though that savout iieh and •<we«t 
blight Wi 11 di hide a go«l to eat, 

Ifuf ti il godslnp to denote, 

No inuisel leachd hib sacred throat 
Hut fit and fiesli, lu liid up all 
Mithmthc pieemets of the stall, 

Aud th^t no troph) might be spierl 
That hi hut beiu a Bovicide, 

Ihe hornd heals ind hocks entire, 

Mith ill then hiir, ind lUsh, and bone, 
lie hutut Ut ashes, ha\ lui, throw ii 
H ips oi diied woid npm the 'ire 
ihiN luue, the bond igis he diew 
Off liom his fict md sunitly thi \v 
li tbi Alpheuss deep pool * 

^nd \\ h n tlu eindeis now Were codl, 
lie puind d them to dust, ind speut 
llu ni^ht m thsiaeioinpli'ohincnt 
llius licimeslilmurd amid the km , 
lu the III 11 >w h^ht ot the awe^it moon* 
^luue. 


P\ur 1I( 


Hi 1 at till pup of diwii 111 sought 
( >11iti M mount im tops, nor lught 
All t h<, though lon^ the w a>, no not a soul 
Norj^oduornian, uoi hetidhtbuk of'do^ , 
Hut due king down, he sUppd tl^iougU the 
kivhoU, 

I iki a light blast of autumn, oi thin log 
Stt ii^ht thiough his cavetnous temple then 
he hU pp d 

On tiptoi tiippingly, Ml light 
Afoot, as if not quite 
lie tuueh d the ground, and ettpt 
Soltly into hia ciodlc opposite. 

As if he were some m w -botnlialie that sl^; 
And wrapp'd his swaddling elothef abouth^im 
WeU, 

Ills iiwht hand round Itta knce«, and slid 
VOl4* xxku ho. CXCU 


Ills fingeis, pitying with the tovtibd, 

M st siv iiid his left haul do^i kept 
Htsule him his loved toy, his toitoihefslull. 

But therewithalcsiapid not he 
The God, his gotldess mothei s e>i — 

** \uu little impudent, quoth alie, 

S) young and so sly ' 
hi me cqpiest thou ? Latona*s sou 
Will tcuh tlue how o' nights to luii, 

1 01 soon w dl he be liere to spy 
Whit knave such tricks hath demt— 

And fhiow aeord about thy waist, 

And ^ mg thee roimd until vou spin, 

And paiBs thi threahold m wort hasU 
ThkMvar yon egme in. 

CaaiS^ou cajole Attk with lymg hp> 
And^rpm hw griming finger# efap • 
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Out on ttbebkvitiii !«N>r rAtbor^ 
Wmild tlioU kadit nerer been born 1 thy £w 
ther 

B*gat thee a great plague to god« and moa.” 

it so?” quoth crafty Hermes; “theuj 
Good mother miaei novi^ xvhat'a the u«c 
Of all tliU nonsense and abuse; 
its if 1 were some baby thing, 

That fear’d a mother’s lunlierliig; 

Nor had one grain of i»ensc to tell 
The dif&reuce ’twixt ill and well ?— 

I lack not wits, and, mother, rest 
Assured m use them for the heat; 

And will most thoroughly provide 
For both of us; suw here abide ^ 

In dismal oave to fast and pine. 

Alone of all tho race 
Ungifted and unfed—not 1— 

Though you advise*—Divinity 
Is a fine thing* to share in all 
The wealth, feasts, offftritl^ that befall 


The godi in hctvfii; not here to mope, 

And starve in this dhade-furnishM oaw} 

And further, mother, be my scope 
^^uch sacred honours as Jove gave 
ApoUo. Should my sire refuse 
hly asking, I can still contrive, and use 
My privU^e *» Pli«!e of Thieves, 

And take njy own W'itUout tlicir godshlps* 
leaves* 

Now to the matter of the bec\'e$, 

And this search-warrant of ApuHo’s— 

Why let him come—and mark what follows; 

VU go to I*yt4io, break into 

His fine big temple, through and tlirough 

I’ll raxfitack it; and pilfer thence 

The Ijoast of its magnificence; 

Fotii, tripi>ds, eatoldron, ewer, brass and gold. 
And all his stuffs, most costly to behold. 
E’en lot him come, and coming rue it— 
Nor care I, mother, who may view it; 
Yourself may come aud see me do it.’* 


Part IV* 


Thus Hermes and hw goddess mother . 
Hemoustrated with one another j 
And now Aurora from the bed 
Of the deep ocean rising, spread 
O’er u’orks of men her rosy light, 

When to Onehestus came AjkiIIo, 

And reach’d the greenwood's sacred hol¬ 
low, 

The grove of Neptune roaiang in his might— 
And there behekl that old man downward 
bent. 

By the way-side, upon his vineyard-fence 
^ “intent.-.- 

Aud thus Apollo the old man besjiako: 

« Old fellow there, that maVst thy shoulder** 
ache, 

About thy vincyanl gatVring liedge-row 
thorns, 

In this OnchestUB, peering *mong the bought, 
Say dost thou happen to have wen my cows f 
You easily may^uow tliein by their honw 
Bent backward-T-froiu Pieria, far away, 

I’m come to seek my cattle gone a’^tvay, 

Or stolen—all cows—but the black bull; 
secure, 

For he was in a meailow separate— 

Four saviige dogs attended them, and stirc 
As any herdsmen ; yet, hut evening late, 
Tliey left their soft uieodA and their grassy 
range; .. 

Left too the dogs and htul behiq^, to me* 

A circumstanoe that seems no little strange. 
Now, old man, tall roa, bast tltau chanced tv 
see 

Any suspicious fellow here^uts ?’ — 

“ Friend,” then, quoth ha," one scm ab many 
things, 

That all one sees opaV^ aeldom «tya; , 
For QerJtaui many mapbmy many 
And Vandoa purpose for thmr jonrneyibga;- " 
And foriAg-men pass this, as other w«yj»; 


And some with evil thoughts iwrhapw, some 
good, 

Buf'Vhich have which is randy ftnderstiu^d. 

I have Wn digging here, from morning light. 
This vim*) ard trench, until the setting *'un— 
And now, I recidlect, there enws’d my sight 
A little Imy—in truth, he seem’d to shun 
Much note, an infant, and he tended kmc; 
But whose I know not, but they were not 
mine; 

And curiouslyhe drove theuihiickward-ri i^o; 
And hehl a staff, and look’d, with crafty e>« 
TUi<iwayan^that, asoue wlio fear’dsnipris**. ’ 
ThiiK hpake tU’ old man ; with qulekev 
speed 

Did Pliielnis on Kls way proceed; 

Ere long, above his pathway hover’d 
A bird of omen, and flew by; 

From which, and skill in augury, 

The thief-born lleriiies he discover’d. 

To be the pilferer of his kine. 

Then straight for spccul.itiou apt, 

Hound him a puvj»lc cloud he wrappM, 

And hasten’d tbrwanl, thus accoutred, 

To “ Sandy Pylos, the divine,” 

As 1^ the OD)pn he was tutor’d: 

And spying tracts upon the aaud. 

Though *(pniewhat puzzled, thiSI be cried • — 
“ What, ho .'—then here me signs at baud, 
Though strange ; nor can it be diwied, 

That these arc prints of hoof of kiuc, 

But towards the pastures turn'd* beshrew 

These lead not from tlieir home* but to it. 
if marks of. cattle, are theyonine? 

JJut what new trampings see 1 tliere, 
prints of woman, inan, or chHd, 

Nor lion,' tawny .wol^ iKxr beiir, 

*Nor of the shaggy C^taur wild ? 

Tbew, 

thiid) iiud a broader stamp 1! 
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Whatever moaiktGr it might tie 

That made thoee maria, good care took he 

To make them Urge and busily.” 

Then Phabue hastenM farther atiMf 
To dcep-cmbower'd CylUne’s hi!), 

And rcarh*d the cave of Maia, where 
Th’ ambrosial'Nymph to mighty JoT© 

Here the sly infant of their lore. 

Far in amid dec|)*shaded rocks : 

O'er all the hill the scented air 
Dreatbcd sweetness round, and many flocks 
Bit close the tender herbage there. 

Down to the cavernous chamber stepp'd 
Apollo, the far-darting god; 

Tlie threshold in his ’wrath he trwle. 
flim Hermes saw, duck'd down, and crept 
ITncler hia cradlc-elothcs, hands, feet, and all, 
Huddled up close together, like a ball, 

Or smouldering fagot underneath its heap 
Of anhe8; thus lay Hermes in his nest, 

As 'twf re a new-wash'd baby mass of sleep, 
Yet therew'ithal his tortoise-shell ho press’d, 
Tenderly under his infant arms caress'd. 

But now Lutona's son knew M'cU 
That in this stony mansion dwelt 
Mdiii and Ifennoa; every ceU, 

C orner, and liole, he search'd, and felt, 
L<x>kM well about him, opening three 
Large cupboards with a polish’d key^ 
Three cupboards with ambrosia stored, 

And ncctiir for their daily board, 

And gold and silver too, no little hoard; 
Then 3Inia's iniUinery, white 
And pAU'jde rolies, all exquisite, 

And lit for sacicd houses, turn’d he over 
And lansackM, the thief Hermes to discover. 
And found him cradled as Jut lay— 

Then thus—" You little urehiu, say, 

Where are iiiy cows you stole away ? 

Tins ijiMtaut sjtoak, or you and I 
Must have a quarrel presently; 

Vll hurl tl)ee, too, yuuug misclucvous, 

Down to the dismal Tartarus, 

And its inextricable night; 

Nor shall thy niother—no, nor thy father, 
IVcr help thee back again to light; 

Left there to perish, or say rather 
To live, and rule forlorn, the head 
And leader of the puny dead.” 

Ilermcs, with cuiiuing 8|ieecli, replied— 

** Hard wprds are these, Latona’s son, 

That a pw babe have vililieth 
W'hat makc^ice hither angry run 
To seek thy cowa?—IVo seen them not; 

If thieves there be, J am not in their plot. 
Nor would my couMuence, should you offer 
Handsome rewards for information, 

Allow mp to accept the offer* ^ 

And, so for fbr iny abnegation. 

Nor tVief mu I, nor thief's couniver. 

Am I like a litout cattle-driver ? 

I* such a pimytMag oa I, - ^ 

That have jia^ to do bu| did • 

Nestled tm wa^n^J^ ««©k 

On my own 


^ Under my cradle-clothes, be kiss'd. 

And wash'd in nice worm water everv 
night! 

I sted yofir cows!—how could the thought 
exist ? 

Th’ 01ym])iaa gods would laugh outright, 
Sliould yon in such a charge persist, 

That a young thing as 1 should out 
A-cattlc-driving!—I, so stout !— 

Born yesterday !—And my poor feet— 
Look at them—they arc soft enough; 

For roails, so very hard and rough. 

You must confess them most unmeet. 

Now, would you like an oath, I'll swear 
A gn'ttj one. By my father’s head— 

A monstrous oath—I know not wlu-rc 
Your cows are, nor have e'er heard said; 
Nor cows, nor thieves, have met my eye; 

In no wise wdll 1 bear the blame* 

And what are cows? 1 know not, I, 

What things they arc, except by name. 

Pray, tell me, sir, what things arc cows ?” 
This ilcimcs said, wrinkled his brows, 

And cast his winking eyes about; 

And one long w'hctigh, half-whistled out, 
That meant to sav, was ever heard 
An accusation so absurd ? 

Phmbus, in pleasant humour, laugh’<(; 
Quoth he, ** Thou tpjintessence of cruft, 
ilcucefortli I prophesy of thee 
The prince of liousebrcakers to be ; 

How many that l)car purse and scrip, 

Shull walk with thee, and shortly luifrs it; 
And houses rue thy noiseless tiij), 

And domiciliary visit, 

And find their masters peuiuless! 

Wliat herdsmen rue thy knavUhuoss, 

And dinumitiou of their stocks, 

^V}leu thou, with thoughts of future savour, 
Shalt take the choice of herds and flocks 
I'uto thy mort' especial favour ! 

(hit of thy cradle—up, hoy, leap, 

Or thou slialt sleep thy latest sleep, 

1'hou lover of dark jiights ; but go 
Up to the gods; thy wit Ai'hieves 
I'he glorious hoon Uiey shall bestow,— 

The title of the King of Thieves.” 

This said, Apollo seized the urchin, 

M'ho, finding hiinself rougldy handle<l, 

Nut like a petfed bahy dandled. 

But grasp'd and lifted up aloft, 

With fingers, too, not over soft, 

His wit's invention keenly searching, 

In quick rcturi^^or hU caressing, 

Bethought liim of an infant’s blessing. 

* * • « » • • • 

, • • *.* 

Uj>on the ground Apollo threw 
Young llermcs, and apart withdrew; 

ilown before him, first to scofl, 

Though much in hurry to l)e off. 

' good pinon» then,” quoth he, 

m now bhojdiio on awimmiugly, 
f, EBpociolly with auCh a guide 
, i9o 7 njk—b.gonc.’’ • Bnf«cme*ph«<l - 
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His busy stepsj and (o botU can 
Lifting Kis lianda, about bim wrapp'd 
His cradle-clothes, and answer'd apt,— 

** What would you do with me, or wlicre 
Take me, of all the god& that are, 

O you most savage, to torment 
And tease one 'bout your horrid cattle so ? 
'Would the whole race of them were shent! 
What things cows arc I do not know ; 

Tin sure 1 stole them not, nor saw 
The tliitff who did—lu coiirt of law. 

The court alKivc, our cause lie tried, 

And Justice Jove himself decide." 


[Febi 

Thus long, with various expreasioo, 
DiscuM’d Chflde Hermes and A^Uo ; 

One mostly bent to force confession, 

(Not likely, as it seem'd, to follow,) 

The other, Hermes, on denying, 

Deceit, cajoling, cunning, lying; 

He, finding his prevarication 
Was met with equal ready wit 
And better ratiocination. 

And Knowing he must needs submit, 
Trudged off to make the licst of it, 

Over the sands his way to wiuil. 

And Phoebus follow'd close behind. 


Hjfmns* Nom JK. 


Part V. 


Tik's fared they, nor did cither stop, 
f’ntil they reach’d the Olympian top 
Fra»:rant, both son!) of Jove, for there 
The fated scales of justice were. 

3^'jt Humour had liefore them sped, 
xVnd had the immortals gathered 
Hound Jove’s eternal judgment-seat ; 

When both arrived ; and at lu*j feet 
Apollo aud sly Hermes stood. 

The Thundererspuke—“ Some merry mood 
Hath urged thee, gentle Pluebiis mine. 
Hither to drive thy captive imp ! 

'Whence hast this urchin lil^rtiiie. 

With herald look and eye ofpimji? 

—A'o doubt some mighty grave affair, 

Oil whitdi their godships must proceed, 

Hath brought you hither."—Father, 
spare," 

C^iiuth Phuehus, nor the gods mislead 
With tluM reproof of piracy. 

No kidnapper of infants 1. 

And though you scarcely would believe 
A thing so young as this would t)ue\e, 

I speak in simple verity. 

You know CyUenc's mountain w'ell; 

*Tis there this pilferer 1 caught: 

This rogue, this cTufty miracle, 

With cunning skm and knavery fraught. 
W'^ith reverence to your honours due, 

There's not a god in this divan, 

Or mortal rogue on earth, e’er knew 
To use his tongue and calling too, 

As this small simple urcdiin rati. 

*Twas cs'ening wlieu he siiile my kinc 
From their green pastures ; near the brine 
On the n^mndltig shore lie diove 
Tlie cattlc'in strange wise ; great Jove, 

You would have wonder’d had you seen 
The hoof-marks and the monstrous prints 
between, 

Not from, but towards the pastures leading, 
^Vhence they were stolen ; in fact, receding; 
As was discernible upon the sands. 

But how lie walk’d (nor feet nor hands, 
•Tis plain, convey’d him) who can say ? 

In unknown guise he scratch’d his way^ 

As 1/ hi# ftet had been young oaks, 

the prodig’ious Btrokeef 


That brush’d the sands on the moist shoi e, 
W«‘re plain enough ; but that pass'd o'er, 

AU trace was lost, nor would have been le- 
cover'd, 

But that a man l)y the way ^idc. 

As the thief pass’ll towards Pylos, spied 
Him and Ids booty, and to me diNCOver'd. 
Now M’hcn at leisure he had slain, 

Anri cook’d his meat, aud hre put out. 

And thrown the ashes all about, 

Not to l>e setMi, he crept again 

Into his eradlts .stealthily 

Like night, within Nyiiqdi >laia*.s eavc. 

Nor might an eagle's scaichirkg eye 
Have seen the slyly crarllcd knave; 

And there he lay, and ruhh’d his eyes. 

And stretch’fl, niid feign’d him just awake, 
Pwr baby-—ruminating lies 
Tile while, and what false pleadings he might 
make, 

As thus—' M’by* question me, good now. 
Either about your c’ovi's or cow ? 

I've neither st'on, nor heard alraiil 'em, 

And though you give me worlds to tidl, 

111 truth I've not one syllahlc 
To .say, and fear you'll go without ’em.’ ” 
Tima Phoebus, having made his charge, 
Sat down, and on the other side 
Stood Hermes, aud replied at Urge; 

But none save sovereigu Jove he oyerl. 

As he were judge, and govern’d all Ijcside: 

Good father, what I’m going to say 
Sliall be truth; I Kcorn a lie, 

I’m troth itself;—At break of day 
Comes PhmbuH, with a tale tha^j^ 

Had stolen away his beastly cows; 

Nor brought he witnesses, n<i#^ne. 

To prove the thing ; but knit bis brows, 
And bullied me so loud, enough to Kcun 
And shock one with vile oaths, swearing to 
fljng 

Me into some vile place called Tartarus. 

He’a in his prime, good Jove, and vigorous^ 
And lithe of limb—but I, poor thing, 

Wa| bom but yesterday; this too 
He knows, and so mokes this to do 
With a weak infunL—Am 1 like 
A cowHtfoalcr, one stout to strike. 
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Robust to drive? Good fotber Jove,— 
Father, dear name,—I never drove, 

Heaven Wew me, homeward cow or kine, 
Nor have I crossM my threshold ever. 

Till now; I reverence the great sun divine, 
And all their godshipa whatsoever— 

Love you—would e'en respect this bully ; 
I'm innocent, you know it fully. 


8Sg 

Yet for form's sake, and nothing loath, 

I swear, and mighty is the oath->. 

By this immortal vestibule—> 

And now I think ou't, time will come, 
Though now he domineer and rule, 
riL strike thia proud accuser dumb— 

Nor yet for means be for to seek; 
Meanwhile, great Jove, protect the weak !*' 


ffopnef^s I/j/mnjf, No* IV. 


Part VI. 


IIkrmes, Cyllenian Argicide, 

Thus spaliewith winks and nods aside. 

Nor did he let his garment flow. 

But held it o'er his arm projected. 

As one that a reply exjjectcd ; 

And Jove laugh'd loud to ace him so 
Expert in wit and sclf-eollectcd ; 

And, both his sons accosting, bid them 

In instant amity procciMl 

After the kine, Hermes to lead 

The way, and shew where he had hid them. 

.Tove noiMec), and as most expedient 

In such cases, Hermes march'd ol>edicnt. 

The two illustrious broAers sped 
Towards Pylos, and the^postur.ige 
By the Alphauis' sandy &d, 

And reacli'tl the stalls and courtelage, 

Where all night long the bt'oves were fed: 
Inhere Hermes enter'd, and drove out 
The noble kine, near fifty head ; 

Meanwhile Apollo search'd alK)ut, 

And saw the skins wliere they were spread 
Upon the rock, with admiration 
Accosting tlms his new relation: 

** How comes it now, young crafty Hermes, 
That one a babe, on i^ant^erely, 

Whose sinew yet so little firm is, 
Shoiildslaughtertwogreat cows? Full dearly 
I think to pay for thy upgrowing, 

If now thou art so strong and knowing." 
This saying, the tenacious bine 
Took Phoebus irom a neighbouring vine, 
And tied young Hermes* bands, and bound 
him,— 

Not long, for at hts feet it fell. 

And left him free as first it found him. 
Loose flew the band, though twisted n'eU, 
Nor e'en could Phoebus* self divine 
The cause, and own'd the miracle. 

Then Hermes a steps retreated, 

And with fix'd couiSenance, moved his eye 

Quickly aboti$ him, to descry 

Oosc shelter—but he soon was seated. 

And straight bethought him of a charm. 
That might preserve his limbs from harm; 
(Vocal the charm and instrumental:} 

For this in liis left hand he laid 

His new-strung tortoisepsheU, and play'd, 

Variously striking on each string, 

That from beneath Ms hands did fling 
Such new-created melody, 

Accompanied hy voesl measnre, 

That Pheebna langVd for very plelkare ^, 
Under the thriihpg poesy. 


Now, reassured at this success. 

On the left hand of Phoebus sitting. 

New strains of lyric sprigbtliness 
Chose Jlermcs ; and with tone befit¬ 
ting, 

Threw out hia voice in trill and treble, 
lu sweetness link'd intcriuinable. 

lie sang tbc everlasting story 
Of the immortal gods in glory, 

The shining heavens, and the dark earth, 
How oU things w'cre, and had their birth, 
How each god had allotted station, 

And 'propriate administration; 

But most lie praiM-'d, with higher glee, 

7'l.e heavenly Queen, Miiemoityne; 

To whom he Main's son assign'd. 

Her chief adopted favourite ; 

Then all the gwls, and each one's might. 

In strain and order exquisite. 

Tire lyre upon his arm he rested, 

Whose music took in easy capture 
The soul of Phwbus, that attested 
An unextingnUhablc ropture, 

^Vho thus a compromise suggested: 

‘‘ You little kill-cow, apt and clever. 

Boon reveller of merry feasts, 

Henceforth our quarrel rests for ever. 
You've fairly won the fifty beasts 
With thy most mart^ellous doings : come. 
Cunning contriver, toll to me 
Wert born with this fine minstrelsy, 

Or was it the good gift of some 
Ingenious gml, or mortal man? 

If cither god or mortal con 
Pour such delight into the ear, 

As thy new voice so sweet to hear— 
Thyself iilone, yoimg thie( art able 
To sound such mcloflywhat skill! 

What dext'rouB touch! of every ill 
On earth, howe’er inextricable, 

The only cure and antidote. 

That doth three choicest things promote, 
Love, mirth, and sleep, togeth^^ blended. 

In blessed ' concord sweet sounds.' 

Full oft in their Olympian rounds 
^ Have I the Muses nine attended, 

In chorus, dance, and pleasant hauntj^ 

And heard their pipes, and flutes, and chants,- 
In all variety of measure; 

Yet ne’er so sensitive of pleasure, 

A* listening the coin'd fimeies flung 
From thy new instrument sod C<?pgue, 

That would enchant the gsy an* ' 
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I'm lost m troilder htm 'tU »o^ 

That one slioidd be so yofing and wise. 

And so adroitly lyricize. 

And bid thy gentle motlicr kooiVf 
'What good I mean thee^ Hermes inine» 
(And all U truth that I divine ;) 

Kay, by this cornel wand, I'U place tl^ 
Blest *mid tlie glorioui god:), and grai’c thee 
With precious gifts, and learn Aiwllo 
Kc*er proffers ft'ieiuhliip false and l»olIow«” 

Then Hormes answer’d him as cunniBg t 
Pherbus, you speak me fair, I Wis, 

And knowing too, though somewhat run« 
ning • 

Too niiich into periphrasis, 

Whereof I know tlie meaning well, 

For you are welcome to this shell, 

Is'cr do I envy you the art 
Will teach it you this very day 
lu all simplicity of heart. 

You’ve but to wish, 1 say not nay. 

But, Phoebus, your capacious mind 
Kuow*^ all things, both to come and pra- 

ECUt, 

Jove loves you $ hath to you assignM 
Honours nor small nor evanescent. 

Amid th* imuiortal brotherhood ! 

Great are you, oertc^, anrl most good ; 

Kor have you more than is your due; 

And Jove vour sire hath favour’d vou 

• V 

Farther, *tis said, liy divination, 

The conferr’d gift of prophecy : 

Your opulence in full know I, 

Kor needs there strict CQUmcratlon. 

That you can learn wliate'cr you will 
I doubt not, and for thin poor skill 
In music, aud this simple lyre*, 

’Tis but to wish them and acquire. 

Sing, then, and play, and condescend 
To learn of me—take all delight, 

But recollect your words, requite. 

Give me that glory you comtnend. 

Kuw take it in 3 *f^ur hands, and sing, 

’^Make much of it, the gentle thing. 

As ’twerc a pleasant soft-atoned friend,. 

And gay companion, bribk and clever, 

To charm socieiie!i, whenever 
You visit feast, and hall, and ring, 

Or any jovial revelling, 

And would all day and night prolong 
The merry pastime Of sweet song. 

Whoe’er this unconstrained shell, 


As some fair ahall entr^^ 

And quea^on ■kilfuUy' and well. 

And kmdl^y-«-to his bidding meet 
Bver will it discourse most sweet 
And excellent music, easy gliding 
Into the soul, as it were part 
And being of each hearer’s heart; 

But to rough hand, or peevish eluding, 
Harsh grating discord and displeasure, 

Or folly’s mealy maudlin measure. 

Here take it, son of Jove, Apollo, 

And skill to um it sf>on will follcnv* 

But let us to the pastures drive, 

O’er hill and plain, the bulls and kine, 
Together mix’d, that so will thrive 
And multiply, good Phoebus mine. 

As 3 *ou may have small cause to waken 
Your wrath ’gainst me (though too much 
bent. 

Excuse roe, on emolument) 

Al>out the two poor cows I’ve taken.” 

Thus Hermes, and held out his gift; 
Apollo took it, well contented. 

And a smart whip iu turn presented 
To Hermes, with ^e pleasant drift. 

Of urging him to iftstant thrift 
Of tending tlie herds; Hermes consented, 
I’roud to be made his overseer. 

In his left hand Latona’s son 
Then took the lyre, and one by one 
Ho stirr’d the strings, till somewhat freer 
lie struck and sang—when from his hand 
Uprose the music soft and bland. 

Tlie kinc were to the pastures sent, 

And the two sons of Jove retraced 
To the Olympisilii tope snow-graced 
Their hteps, delighting as they went 
Ever in minstrel merriment. 

Joy took |)osscssion of wise Jove, 
Conimanding friendship to each other, 

As brother should 1>e link’d with brother t 
Nui* farther hint did it behove, 

For Hermes towards Latona’s son 
Felt pure affection, love entire, 

Both now^Jand when lie gave the lyre, 

As he so wiHiogly had done* 

Light carc^’it Bhosbns, well contente*!. 

In l)cMed arm his lyre caressing. 

And Hermes, greater skill profesaing, 
Another instrument ig^ent^. 

The shrill pipe, sharper on the ear, 
Contrived for distance, loud and clear. 


Part m 


Qvofn PhftbtUb ** Thotigh I’m loath to shew 
OoodtiEtefttieB needless apprehension, 
t hitk Would guard my lyre aud bow 
From iarther piUbring aud pretension * 

Aud you m BOW iu Jovoli good graces, 
BliKted l^enipotezitim 
Cd lit ^ Qodi, aud sbfftfug places 
M«p feyout ordluaiy; 


Therefore, to put on better basis 
Our amity, I would be wary. 

And beg your honour to affix 
To this out truce, in confitmatiou, 

A great oath—By the awftil Styx !— 
Aud.Qod, the Gods* asaeveration, 

Without fraud, in cdl things duly 
Yod mean to act •iueenty^-.tru^.” 
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The son of Main bow'd assent; 

Whate’er the Archer own'd, he nought 
would covet, 

Or Rcck in act or manner fraudulent; 

For thievery, was much above it; 

Nor would he his ricli temple eVt approach, 
^luch lose upon liia property encroacl^ 
ApoUo, too, tlie glorious son 
Of fair tatona, gave the nod. 

That or in heaven or earth, not one, 

Or son of Jove, or min, or god, 

Would he hold half so dear an Ilcrmes ; 

And added, “ Since our truth so firm Is, 

I mean in friendship to pro'^nt yon 
A rod endued with charm to bless, 

'With riches and all happiness, 

The master by whose hand *tis holden; 
(>Vherc'er their godships shall have sent 
you, 

Ensuring safety and success*;) 

Beauteous tlie rod three-Vaved and golden. 
And whatsoe’er, by word or will, 

Jove would command, it will exprcaa 
Anti teach the duty to fulfil. 

But for this art of divination. 

That, my good son of Jove, forbear, 

Nor furtlier ask me to 4tolarc—» 

Unlawful the communication 
To tltee or any other god ; 

It is the secret of Jove’s mind, and I 
Gave my most solemn oath and nod. 

When first it pleased him to bestow 
On me tbe gift, no deity 
Besido myself should ever know 
The counsels that in his deep bosom lie. 

Ask then no further, brother gifted 
M'itb rod of gold—^no tongue discloses 
What Jove commands should ne’er 1>e sift¬ 
ed ; 

The future leave as ho disposes; 

While 1 alone in my vocation 
Must traverse earth, in duty strict 
Towards man of every tribe end nation. 
This to delight and that affiet. 

And mortals, w^hosoe’er consult 
Th* appointed birds of angiwfi 
Their notes and flight, these wani'ef me 
And in my voice of truth atdt; 

But whatsoe’er of men below 
Afore than the gods shall lieek to know, 

And question all fidse chattering birda, 

Shall trust in Idle sounds and words, 

In error’s paths go wide astray. 

And throw their predo|U ofiriiiga iQ 
away. 


For these at lc,a'<t I take, nor aught return. 
But, son (d* Mala and of Jove, 

Apparitor of gods above, 

Thcresumewhat yet remains for thee to learn 
Far deep in their Parnassian bower, 
Secluded virgin sisters three 
Their dwelling hold; on swift wing free, 

As busy bees from flow'cr to flower 
Pass ever the glad sisterhood. 

Gathering sweet houey^such their food, 
Whose heads are white, as if with meal 
O’ersprinklcd—These alone reveal 
And teach their art of propheej^, 

And singular the gift that 1 
Coveted from my early day. 

When '^ont among the herds to stray; 

Nfir was my sire, great Jove, concern’d. 
With what I did, or what Ilearn'd. 

On this invigorating fare 
Feeding, enthusiast, they declare, 

With liberal speech, their ait and truth; 
But, that denied, with little ruth, 

Entice their scholars far away 
To many a false and wilderiog way* 

To these will 1 present you, well 
To question them, and learn the speiU, 

And sacred mystery to foretell; 

Perchance, then mortals may frequent 
The shrine of Hermes eloquent. 

Such is my promise, tlus ray gif^ 

Fair son d Alaia^now to thrift 
And diligence, good herdsman’s rules ; 

Tend you the herds, laborious mulei^ 

Horses, and cloven-footed kine, 

Grinv gaping lions, white-tooth’d swlne^ 

The howling wolves, and horrid leopardsi 
Dogs, sheep, and whatsoe’er the earth 
In den or pasture brings to birth ; 

Hermes shall be the prince of shepherds— 
Hermes, the only true instructor. 

To Pinto’s realms the sole conductor. 

Thus giving, though nnapt to give, 

The gift of death to all that live.” 

Thus King Apollo loved the son' 

Of ATaia with all love j '*nd grace, 

And favour most especial, and gqod " 
Amid th* immortal throng from Jove 
With gods and men hence Hermes tarries 
The last of whom he seldom pleases; 

But oft’ner o’ dark nights he hsrries,' 

And by his thefts Vexations tosses* 

Yet, Kail fair son of Afaia, hiB i 
Or rather, unca I needs must to^ 

Of other gods naether tak, ^ 

in new rhymes 1 msntitoi Him, 





The Lance of Leath. 
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THE PANCE OF DEATH* 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


A CHEERFUL eveniofif party wore 
assembled, some years in Copen- 
hagen, to celebrate the birth-day of 
a common friend. They were young 
and gay, but their mirth, which other¬ 
wise might have overpast the bounds 
of moderation, was chastened and 
restrained by the accidental presence 
of a guest, whose passive rather than 
active participation in the scene, 
whose silent and grave deportment, 
and whose sparing, and almost whis¬ 
pered replies, when addressed, form¬ 
ed a strange contrast with the festi¬ 
vity and liveliness of the rest of the 
company. 

Those who were acquainted with 
him, nevertheless, maintained, that 
among his intimate friends, the stran¬ 
ger was an interesting companion, 
possessed of a great fund of anecdote 
and observation, and a power of in¬ 
vesting, when he chose, with an air 
of originality anfl novelty, tlie every¬ 
day Occurrences and experiences of 
life. This vein, however, he rarely 
indulged, and, in mixed society,could 
with difficulty be prevailed on to 
open bis lips. When he did, how¬ 
ever, he waa listened to with atten¬ 
tion and reverence; and often the 
noisy mirth of the party became gra- 
d^lly hushed as he poured out, in 
bis calm solemn tone, his rich stores 
of anecdote and narrative. 

It seemed as if, on this occasion, 
the presence of some friends whom 
he bad |tot seen for some time past, 
bad.';gradually disposed him to be 
more communicative as the evening 
advanced, and dissipated that reserve 
which the loud gaiety of tlie party 
about him inspired. The 

■pwWing gUisB faaxji^rculated freely 
and frequently; song after song had, 
neenjr^g to the custom of the coun- 
|r}r,^emi?toed the night, when some 
joujotf probably over head and 
u^lpy^and anxious to let the 
weddlcl^.j^ com air of 

ijlvhich each guest, in 
. ^ a Btanya, and drinks to 
litf pf bis mistress by her 

company r6- 
ihe jdedge if ^onis. 



Ere the silent guest was aware, his 
turn had come. The host was filling 
his empty glass, and pressing him 
to begin. He roused himseli, os if 
waking from a dream, and turning 
suddenly round, said gravely, “ Let 
the dead rest in peace.*' “ By all 
means,” said the host, “ Sit iis levis 
terra. And so we’ll drink to their 
memory; but come—you know the 
custom—a name wo must have.” 

“ Well, then,” said the stranger, 
quickly, " 1 wHl give you one that 
will find an echo in every breast— 
Amanda.” “ Amanda!” repeated the 
party, as they emptied their glasses. 
“ Amanda!” said the younger bro¬ 
ther of the landlord, who, being a 
great favourite with the stranger, 
ventured to take greater liberties 
with liim than any other person. ** 1 

liave a strong notion, friend L-, 

that you are palming olf some ima¬ 
ginary divinity upon us, and that you 
really never knew what it was to be 
in love after all. Who ever heard of 
such a name, except in a sonnet! Til 
lay my life too, that no Amanda over 
equalled the flesliii^ind-blpod charms 
of our own Elizas, Ahnais, and Mar¬ 
garets. ^ Come, como^woep away 
these airy fancies from your brain; 
—you have still lime enough left,— 
and I yet hope to dance at your mar- 
ri^e.” ^ 

Thei|6^ lyprdHj apparently so barm- 
less, s^J^ed to'produce a strange 
impr^^f iroon the stranger. He 
made movement, as if to 

internist tlte yi^^g man. “ Dance!” 
he exclalmad, while his cheek grew 
pale, and a deep air of melancholy 
settled on his brow as he proceeded. 
“ The charms of which ye speak 
are, indeed, nothing to me; ana yet 
I 49. JntOT within my breast an image, 

your realities nor your 
sooirto equal.” 
He dppkea around him, for a mo- 

® which pride 

seemed tp with compassion; 
then tile IboKOL^uinphpaBBed away, 
and his countenance resumed its 
iplld mid ti-anquU expression. 

" Cofvfcce us then of the fact,” 
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Haid the peiBevering young man,— ment of the company, « in words 
“ draw out that black riband from which must appear enigmas to you 
your breast which has so often awa- all, though, alas, they are none to me. 
kened my curiosity, and let us see —But let us change the subject, 
the fair one who is attached to it.” Dark sayings, without explanation, 

L__ glanced his eye with an en- disturb good fellowship, and we have 

qiiiring gaze upon the company, and not met to-ni^ht to entertain each 
perceiving curiosity and attention other with melancholy stories.” 
depicted in every countenance, he “ For my part,” said the landlord, 
said, “ Be it so !*’ He pulled out a “I should desire nothing better. I 

plain gold case fromhis bosom, Avliich am sure, my dear I .1 -, you will 

he loosened from the riband, and not now refuse to give us some ex- 
opened it with a slight pressure. planation as to some events iii your 
A miniature of a female present- life, of which I have a dim recollec- 
ed itself to view, in which, though tioii of having heard. I remember 
the delicate features were not re- faintly, that a report of your inteud- 
gulai'ly beautiful, every one wlio be- ed marriage was suddenly succeed- 
held them felt at once that there lay ed by the intelligence of your having 
some deep and irresistible attraction, set out on a journey to the south to 
A halo of grace and dignity seemed visit a sick friend. When you did 
to surround the figure. The fresh- at last return, you mixed no longer 
ness and truth of colour in the cheek, with general society; and even in the 
the speaking lustre of the eye, the smaller circle of your friends, you 
sweet and natural smile that played have been silent on many subjects,on 
upon the lip, the clustering chestnut which they have i efrain(Hl from ques- 
hair which fell in long ringlets around tions, only lest the sympathy which 
a countenance mild as angels wear, would have prompted their enquiries 
the simplicity of the white robe in should be mistaken for mere curio- 
which the figure was arrayed,—all sity.” 

seemed to shew that the picture must “My silence” said L - ^ with 

be a portrait; and yet there was another enquiring glance at the com- 
about it a certain strange visionary puny, “ has arisen, not from want of 
and almost supernatural expression, confidence, but from the dislike 1 
which made the spectator doubt if felt at the idea of atiracling observa- 
such an image could represent real- tion, as one who has been the sport 
ity. The miniabire w'as handed of events so extraordinary, that he 
round the tabje. Every one gazed who has experienced them is sure to 
on it with delight. ^be looked upon by bis fellow men 

“ And her name is, or was, Aman- either as a miraculous being, a vision- 
da?” resumed the young man who ary, or—a liar. None of the throe hy- 
. had first addressed the straug^'; “ so potlieses are agreeable to me, nor do 
far well—her Christianbatti^e at least 1 pretend to be altogether Indiflereut 
is no secret,*’ ' to the j^ood opinion of the world 

“ No,” replied L——| ^ yet I while I live in it. The eveiit to which 

could perchance call her bx seven you allude has, in fact, notfainj^ hi it 
others, eacli as appro^rlatdfy licrs as of a supernatural chai-acter; viewed 
the last, for she bore them—” in its prosaic aspect, it is one. unfor* 

“ All!” said the young man, in- tuiw/oly not very uncommon, and 1 
terrupting him with a smile. therefore make no farther dem&hd 

“Tes,ml!”repeatedL->gating your forbear^ce but this, that 

steadily on the picture, which had 1 shall not be made the subject of 
now come back into hiahand-h^^.plU impertinent curiosity; with ex- 
—md yet my intended bTide^^wbom ception of my name, you aire wel- 
this porttrkit represeiita^' bbfe "but come to communicate it ui tlixy one 
onel”^ f' whose understanding mid power of 

“This, then,” aaidtbblan^pfdi^is judgment are not absolutely limited 
the portrait of y6U!r)ti'U^n(J^^ide. to what falls within the^wbto ff his 
I begin now to reiue^b^'^ojig^ing five senses; for tlioifgh ^^s^tents, 
faintly of the story.” ' . fUcredible as they uiay appear to 

“ It Is-rHemd it is not,’' iiidXr—are perfectly capable of a ns- 
sighing. “Icanansveronl^lMdhe, tural explanation, the tone whi^J. 
as he perceived.the growin^asttm^- feel I must adopt in their nnrratiOtl^ 
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must be Tjet only a melancholy one, 
but tedious, perhaps, and repulsire, 
to U)ose whose hearts acknowledge 
no sympathy with any higher world 
than that of sense. All, therefore, 
who expect a lively entertainment, 
had better go at once. I have given 
them warning.” 

None rose, however; and L-, 

closing the miniature, and placing it 
before him, jn-oceeded as follows: 


Uiiring that gay period of youth 
when we are so apt to prefer the 
illusive promises of fancy *to the 
realities of life, it was my fortune to 
form ail acquaintance, which, not- 
wurhstanding the naturally dreamy 
tendency of my mind, soon concen¬ 
trated ail its attention on the dreary 
scenes which are actually presented 
in tins our conhned existence,— 
Some time before tlie period of wdiich 
I speak, during the English attack on 
(Copenhagen in 1801, the students 
had formed a military corps of their 
own; but its spirit and discipline had 
been rapidly on tlie decline during the 
yeju's of peace which followed, till 
the patriotic enthusiasm of its found¬ 
ers was again roused by the arrival 
of that remarkable year which wit¬ 
nessed the approach of the British ar¬ 
my to the shores of Denmark. The 
students, old and young, flocked back 
wdth redoubled zeal to their neglect¬ 
ed colours; the rapid succession of 
events wJiich followed,—the blockade m 
of the capital, animating every breast 
tviifi zeal,—the sympathetic influ¬ 
ence of enthusiasm, had cemented the 
ties of artpiaintance and friendship 
among young n*en formerly but little 
acquainted wdth eaelt other, and uni¬ 
ted; them^after the fatigues of the day 
in little joyous clubs and societies, 
where animating war-songs and pa¬ 
triotic sentiments soon banished those 
gloomy feelings which the existing 
”^5itterH would occasionally 

“ these occasions, I had fre- 

first I was cojiBcioHs of 
a feeling of dislike, 
felt ,uiiable to ascribe It to 
,tSB^se than the difference 
and personal appear- 
iap»:.'Ifc lra$ not tall, but slen- 
‘ 4^ ildth features of 

, , _ ' Hie dear and pier- 

^0^' often wandered over the 



' scene about him with a restless, but 
penetrating glance. There was somes 
thing noisy and extravagant in his 
mirth, which revolted me, because it 
appeared not to come from the heart; 
the loud laughter with which he ge¬ 
nerally accompanied his somewhat 
far-fetched witticisms, seemed to be 
less the offspring of gaiety, tlian of a 
mind that mocked itself. Selfish 
even in his convivial moments, it 
seemed to be his study to niaintain 
his superiority over his companions 
even in his mirth; and the reckless¬ 
ness with which be occasionally as¬ 
sailed his friends, produced a pain¬ 
ful impression on myself, and on all. 

I^At other times his deepaud over¬ 
powering melancholy kept every 
friend at a distance. The study 
which he professed to pursue was 
medicine, but his friends said, with 
little success; for while engaged 
in ost earnestly in his studies, a strange 
fit of anxiety and restlessness would 
come over him; he would throw his 
hooka aside, desert his classes, and 
either wander about in a state of list¬ 
less Idleness, though without plun¬ 
ging into any dissipation, (for the 
rare lie took of his iiealth seemed 
almost ludicrous,) or devote himself 
with assiduity to drawing and paint¬ 
ing, for which he had a decided turn. 
He had considerable skill in minia¬ 
ture-painting on ivory, and his efforts 
in this department were always at 
the Rorvif^e of his friends. When he 
devoted his pencil to other subjects, 
his drawings had invariably some¬ 
thing of a gloomy character. Snakes 
were seui-lurking Tinder his flow¬ 
ers; funeral processions issuing from 
some lovely vine^veredhabitation; 
corpses floating on the waves of a 
sunny sea t jilt fancy revelled in the 
strangest, the most varied funereal 
devices; while, in all his sketches, 
there was something which left npon 
the mind a feeling of a disagreeable 
kind. 


^ Ypu who are acquainted with ms 
OB I then was, will see fl^ce, that 
there copld,be butiew poms of con¬ 
tact betwei^ myself and Emanae}, 
for such was bis Christian ni^. 
Meantime the boihfwrdnaAmt''^ 
commenced; the des^o^o bombc 
scattered ruin in oil dtr^timia^ no 
of security was te hfe fouiid. 
even more leri'ible dfai 
the nighty for there was edaietMi% 





peculiarly appalling in the hUelM pf 
the balls, and the bursting of the Con* 
greve rockets, which deafened us on 
every side, while they were invisible 
to the eye. 

“ A small division of the corps to 
which 1 belonged, bad one day re¬ 
ceived ordets to occupy a bastion* 1 
bad been a little too late, but was has« 
tening after my comrades, and had al¬ 
ready come in sight of them, when a 
bomb falling in the midst of four or 
five of them who were standing to¬ 
gether, burst at that instant, killing al¬ 
most all of them, and scattering tlieir 
mangled limbs into the air. The 
others, who were not fai* off, ffcd, us 
might be expected, and tvere ^ill 
engaged in attending to tlieir own 
Batoty, when I, perceiving that the 
danger was over, and eager to afford 
such assistance as was in my power, 
hun ied up to the scene of the catas¬ 
trophe. 

A youngmon was standing among 
the mangled corpses, pale and mo¬ 
tionless, out apparently unhurt. It 
W'as Emanuel. ^ Who is killed?* 
was my first question. He looked 
up, turned his clear piercing eyes 
upon me, and was silent. Suddenly 
he smote his hands together; the 
tears rushed into his eyes, and with 
a voice interrupted by loud sobs, 
he pronounced the name of an ami¬ 
able youth, the promising lieir of n 
respectable civil officer, and, strange 
enough, our common f^riend. 1 re¬ 
peated the name with a sliuddering 
tone. ' Alasl alasl* said he, ‘it is 
even ao, and 1 am unhurt; not two 
minutes before he hgd accidentally 
changed places with me. He is taken, 
and I am left; O would I were in his 
place now I Do not mistake me/ 
continued he, as 1 gassed on him witli 
astonishment, ‘ this is ho burst of 
friendship; I love existence far more 
dearly tlian 1 did him; but better 
this death, than a slow, a terrible 
one !* 

** * What gloomy ideas are these I* 
said 1; ^ ^ us go and*-*-~* 

«‘ Enj^ourselves I—la It not (So V 
interrupted he; ‘ to taugh>and to for- 

^ * No, friend,’ replied I; f I have 

little Inclination at present for en- 
joyment-^but to fulfil out^duty/ 

In the laeantline our^ comrades, 
had returned to the apot,foU0Wed by 
those on whom devolved the mourii^ 


fiftl task of removing the wounded 
and the, deadr We marched an if 
nothing had happened, to perfc»rm 
tlic task appointed for us, that of 
placing our supplies of powder under 
cover ]n a distant inagaziuo, Clmnco 
had made Emanuel my companion. 
We worked hard and spoke but little. 

I felt, however, tliat the dinlike I 
had at first so decidedly felt to the 
young man, was fast giving place to 
a warm sympathy for his sufferings. 

1 had obtained a partial glanco 
into a dark but wounded spirit, 
and hatl seen enough to incline 
me to ascribe the startling circum¬ 
stances of his character, to a mind 
anxiously labouring to deceive itself 
ns to its true situation. 1 know not 
whether the visible sympathy which 
1 manifested, contrasted with my 
former coldness, had afFected him also 
with a similar emotion; but so it 
Avas, that when tlie night summoned 
UH to rest, we parted like old and 
trusty friends, with a warm pressure 
of the hand. 

“ I Imd occasion next day to be the 
bearer of various orders, and, among 
others, one addressed to Emanuel. 

I entered unperceived-i^(he had not 
heard my gentle tap at the door)— 
into a comfortable apartment, but in 
n state of even move than student¬ 
like confusion;—a circumstance the 
more striking, that at that time both 
old and young generally kept their 
.whole effects as carefully packed as 
possible, that tliey miglit the nioro 
easily be transported, in the event 
of tlieir habitations being set on fire 
by the bombardment. 

“ He WAS seated at a large table, 
covered with hooks and paiuting <»&* 
tcrials; his head rested his 

hands, and he was gazing 
on a small miniature paintinj^, tt Is 
the same which lies ifie, 
whicli has so deeply yotir 

attention, only it was Wiiiramed, 
the ivory being merely^pasted upon 
toe paper. 1 had time to look at it, 
for he did not observe me till I laid 
my hand upon his shoulder; toe gay 
and animated grace which seemed 
fihed over toe %ure, stnick tnejter- 
haps the more, from the contrai* it 
presented to the living, but drooping 
and desponding young man, who bad 
bi|t yesterday Tost a fr]^d,ahd Whose 

deep desolation of heWUww so plain-' 

ly revealed itself bn tobt occasion, 
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** He started up as he felt the press¬ 
ure of my hauu, and almost invo¬ 
luntarily drew the paper over tiie 
inhiiature. * How now said I; Ms 
it with so sad an aspect that you re¬ 
gard this lovely portrait, whose 
charming features are sufficient to 
inspire any one with cheerfulness; 
particularly since this successful ef¬ 
fort seems to bo the work of your 
own hands I'' My poor friend! havel 
guessed the cause of your melan¬ 
choly—Is it love—unfortunate, hope¬ 
less love W 


“‘Most unfortunate,* said he, in¬ 
terrupting me, ‘ for-but,* con¬ 

tinued lie, ‘ you iiave already had a 
glance of it, ko look at it as you will: 
1 do in truth consider it as one of 
my most successful attempts, and the 
more so, that no one sat for it. It 
was tlie mind that guided the pencil.’ 
So saying, lie again uncovered the 
miniature. 

“ With increasing astonishment and 
delight did I gaze upon those lovely 
features; I was fascinated; I could 
not turn my eyes from them; the 
longer they rested on the picture, 
the deeper I felt its magic sink into 
my heart. I could not divest myself 
of the idea, that this portrait must 
represent the object of iny friend’s 
attachment. And the very idea of 
seeing, knowing, loving so angelic a 
being as it presented itself to my 
mind, seemed more than a counter¬ 
poise for all the difficulties, all the 
miseries of life. 

“ ‘ I have heard it said,* said I at 
last, ' that all married people, and 
all lovers, have a certain resemblanco 
to each oUiet*; 1 cannot say that 1 
have in general found it so, but for 



here and there recognise some traits 
of your features.' 

^ ‘ Very possibly,’ he replied, * very 
likely—for the picture is that of my 
sister.’ 

“ I knew not why at the moment, 
but I felt that this explanation filled 
mf bosom with indescribable joy. 
• your sister ?* replied I, hastily— 
•bil^y brother who can boast of 
simo a sister ! What is her name ?’ 

Ho Was silent; 1 raised ray eyes 
Jir^ tbe picture to fix them upon 
He pale, and seemed not 
to Uokw iutera my question. I repeat- 
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ed it. He looked at me with a fixed 
stare, and answered as hesitatingly 
as 1 myself did even now. * Her 
name is -I cannot tell!’ 

“ ‘ You cannot tell ?’ said I, with 
astonishment, 

“ ‘ O persecute me not,* cried he, 
springing up with impatience,— 
‘ask me not—you have touched a 
wound that still festers in my heart.’ 

“ 1 laid down the picture in con¬ 
fusion ; a strange suspicion, which 
struck me dumb, sprang up at that 
moment in my mind. 1 began to fear 
that by some strange mental^ aberra¬ 
tion, his love for tnis angelic sister 
might be more than fraternal; and 
resolved at once never more to touch 
upon a siiliject so dangerous. 

“ 1 left him; but chance threw us 
together again in the course of the 
evening; for a fire, occasioned by the 
bursting of a bomb, took place in his 
lodging. On the first intelligence of 
this disaster, 1 hurried along with 
some friends who were not known to 
liiiii, to his house. He was standing 
quietly in his room, giving himself 
no concern about his efiects, and ap¬ 
parently doubtful whether he would 
take the trouble of saving himself or 
not. 1 succeeded in drawing him 
away almost by force; but the great¬ 
er part of his small possessions was 
consumed. From that moment he 
seemed to attach himself exclusively 
to me;—every day during our mili¬ 
tary companionship his society in 
turn became cleaver to me, so that at 
last the very defects in his character 
which had at first siglit appeared to 
me so repulsive, now that I had be¬ 
gun to look upon his conduct from 
a different point of view, presented 
themselves in an interesting light, as 
the efforts of a mind struggling 
gainst despair; and the melancholy 
Emanuel (not perhaps without some 
reference to his lovely sister) be¬ 
came to me an object of the warmest 
sympathy and friendship. 

My suspidoni, whicn still conti¬ 
nued, prevented me from nutting any 
questions to himself an ^rals family, 
willingly as 1 would have done so; 
and <dl which I was able to gather 
from other sources was, that his 
father was clernman of a country 
town, in one or the small islands 
belonging to Denmark, in the Baltic; 
;th.at he was a widower, and, besides 
this son, had four daughters in life. 
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** Meantime the siege held on its 
brief but terrific course. I trembled 
for my friend, whose desperate plans, 
the oft'spring of an over-excited mind, 
were condemned, even by the most 
foolhardy ofourcompanions; though, 
bad all the defenders been inspired 
with the same contempt of deatli, the 
result of the siege might pyobably 
have been different. The actual re¬ 
sult is sufficiently known; with the 
opening of our gates to the British 
troops, who entered not as enemies 
but as friends, our warlike functions 
ceased. Impatient, irritated at the 
daily necessity of meeting on a foot¬ 
ing of courtesy with those whom we 
hated from the very bottom of our 
hearts, 1 seized the first opportunity 
to leave tlie capital, and knowing that 
every \vhere in the neighbourhood 1 
should meet with English troops, or 
encounter general irritation and an¬ 
noyance, Idetcrmined to take a wider 
circuit, and to visit Germany. 

“ 1 need liurdly say that Emanuers 
society had by this time become in¬ 
dispensable to me; his wit, which I 
had at one time thought far-fetched 
and wanton, now afforded me de¬ 
light. I laboured in silence'to miti¬ 
gate the inequality of his humours, 
though every day unfolded to me 
some new and strange peculiarity in 
liis character. Among these was his 
aversion to every sort of dancing; 
he assured me that neither he nor his 
sisters had ever learned, or would 
learn, to dance. Nay, on one occa¬ 
sion, during n visit to a common 
friend in the country, where wo hap¬ 
pened to meet a party of young peo¬ 
ple who were anxious for thatainuse- 
ment, and who, knowing that he was 
the only person present who played 
the violiu, had re<[uested him to act 
the part of musician on the occasion, 
he at first resisted vehemently, and 
only yielded at last to my repeated 
entreaties. He played one or two 
danees with visile reluctance; but. 
just as he was about to commence a 
third, and a young and beautiful girl, 
in some OM^ure resembliug the sub¬ 
ject of the picture, whom he bad long 
been following with* his eyes with 
visible interest, advanced into the 
circle, he cast iixs violin away with 
violence, and by no entreaties could 
he be prevailed upon to resume it. 
The dancing must have ceased en¬ 
tirely, but for the fortunate arrival of 


a guest who was able and wilhug to 
replace the reluctant performer. The 
dance now proceeded gaily and with¬ 
out interruption; but insensible even 
to the solicitations of beauty, Ema¬ 
nuel stood in a corner of the room, 
and eyed the gay whirl of the dance 
with an aspect of the deepest gloom. 

“ My sympathies being once awa¬ 
kened in bis favour, 1 only pitied him 
the more for these singularities, and 
urged him, with the viewof diverting 
his mind, to resume with energy and 
perseverance his neglected studies. 
He proq[)iscd to do so, but medicine 
seemed only to increase the discom¬ 
fort and despondency of his mind. 
Often'would he throw his books 
away, exclaiming, ‘Oh! admirable 
training for the future ! In eternity 
what need have 1 to know how men 
are to be made away witli by rule 
and method ?—I'liere men die not—• 
or if they do, not by pill or potion. 
Why waste insuchen(|uiriostholu>ui's 
which migiit be much better devo¬ 
ted to the education of the soul W 

“ ‘ Is such then your employment 
when you throw your hooks awayV' 
1 asked after one of these tirades. 

“ * Alas!’ said he, with deep ear- 
iiestnebs, ‘ that which occiipies my 
mind is enough in the eyes of God 
to excuse a being of fiesh and blood.' 
1 understood him not; but thinking 
that a foreign tour might produce a 
salutary effect upon his iiieutal ma¬ 
lady, I pressed him to accouipany 
me in my intended journey. He re¬ 
ceived the invitation with visible 
pleasure, yet he lu'siuued long, as if 
some eoniiict were going on wiiliiii, 
before he accepted it; at last he 
yielded to my eutrealles. 

“ Ileconiinenced his journey with 
a feeling of uneasiness, which, how¬ 
ever, was sliortiy removed by a for¬ 
tunate occurrence. He had informed 
his father of our project, but had 
received no answer, nud had begun 
to apprehend that their long sileiice 
must be occasioned by some unfor¬ 
tunate event, chieily, as he admitted, 
from the feeling that ho had long 
been accustomed to hear of nothing 
but misfortuuo from home. We sail¬ 
ed by a small vessel for Lubeck, 
The violence of the wind, rather than 
apprehensioa from the English ves¬ 
sels, had induced the captain to take 
the course betu’cen the islands. But 
auiuiuu was already advanced; ihfi 
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gloom of evening was fast closing 
upon ibe sea; he was but imperfect- 
If acquainted with the Boundtiigs, 
and so he resolved, after sailing^ a 
league or two, to come to anchor, 
and resume his course on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

‘ “ Emanuel now found himself, I may 
say, almost in sight of his paternal 
home. It was long, as he told me 
with emotion, since he had visited 
"it, and uufortunalc as might be the 
nature of Ins connexion Avith it, it 
was evident that the recollections of 
the past, and the apprehension of 
some present evil, had filled his mind 
with an indescribable longing to land, 
and onr:e more to visit llie lioine of 
his youth. He promised to be on^ 
board again by sunrise. My heart 
heat as I listened to this resolution, 
for 1 foresaw that ho could not in 
courtesy avoid inviting me to ac¬ 
company him ; though it was not less 
evident, from the constraint with 
which the invitation was shortly af¬ 
terwards given, that he would liave 
been happier had I remained. For 
deeper reasons, however, than that 
on which I re>ted iny acceptance of 
Ids offer—which was, tijat in the 
event of any thing unpleasant having 
happened, my assistance might he 
of use to him—I detenniued to ac¬ 
company him, and having made the 
necessary arrange iiients with the cap¬ 
tain, we landed. 

“ We had still a full league to go; 
some time elapsed before we could 
procure any conveyance, and when 
vv'e commciK'e<l our route, the nigJit 
had scv in dark and mi»ty. The muii 
who drove ll|/! vehicle mistook the 
patlj, and led us astray, so that it was 
bedtime ere we reached the town. 
In the resllessness of his anxiety, 
my friend would not wait to alight 
at bis father’s house; we entered the 
inn, and there learned, that the old 
clergyman was at that moment suf¬ 
fering severely from the return of a 
painful complaint, to which he was 
occasionally subject. 

Emanuel knew that any agilat’um 
of mind at the present moment might 
be attended with the most danger¬ 
ous consequences to Ids father; so 
taking, our little bundles in our hand, 
we set out on foot toward the par- 
jsouag 0 | which stood near the church, 
^to Which, after knocking gen* 
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tiy for a long time at the door, an old 
servant gave us admittance. 

“ She confirmed the intelligence we 
had received at the Inn, with tlie con¬ 
soling addition, that there was no im¬ 
mediate danger; that the invalid was 
asleep, and that she would call up 
the daughter who was watching be¬ 
side him; while rny friend, learning 
that his eldest sister had gone to rest, 
that she might relieve the other in 
the raorniu^, gave her express in¬ 
junctions not to disturb her, nor the 
two children, as he called them, by 
tlic news of our arrival. We entered, 
in tlic meantime, a large and some¬ 
what gloomy parlour, dimly iiluini- 
natedhy the single light which was 
carried by the servant. 

“ It was w ith a strange emotion that 
I looked around upon the dreary 
dwelling, which contained the being 
who ha<l been so long the object of 
my daily and nightly dreams, and 
whom 1 now Imped at last to see face 
to face; a happiness the more agi¬ 
tating and intense, that it was so un¬ 
expected and so unlikely. My glance 
wandered rapidly over the lonesome 
elmniber.'i its furniture >vas of that 
inodcMt kind which 1 had seen a hun- 
(]rc<l times before in the dwellings 
of resjiecmble citizens; but my eyes 
involuntarily dwelt on several little 
work-tables, which stood in the win¬ 
dows or against the walls, without 
knowing to wliich in particular I 
ou£,dit to direct my attention and my 
lioinage. Ihnanuel had thrown liim- 
self on an o^d-fa^hioned sofa, in vi¬ 
sible and ])aiiiful expectation. 

“ At last the door opened gently. A 
young lady in a siiimlc house dress, 
hearing in her hand a light, which 
threw its clear ray on her counte¬ 
nance, entered thei'oom, with atimid 
but friendly air. The joyful boating 
of my heart seemed to announce to 
me that this was the chartning ongi- 
nal of the miniature; I drew in my 
. breath tliat I might not disturb her, 
as, without ohserting me la the re¬ 
cess of the window, snefiew towards 
her brother, with the faltering exclar 
maiioii, * Emanuel, dearest Emanu¬ 
el!’ He started up, stared on her 
with a fixed look, and extended his 
arms to receive her, but without ut* 
tering a word. 

"' You would scarcely know me 
again/ said she, ‘I Laio grown so 
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tall sineo we parted; but 1 am still 

your own Jaeoba-* 

« «Jacobs !* he repeated, in a sor¬ 
rowful tone; ‘yes! yes! even such 
I had pictured you.—Come to my 
heart I’ Then drawing her to him— 

* How is my father?* said he; * how 
are Regina, Lucia, and the little 
one V 

^ ‘ All as usual,* answered the 
roung lady, ‘ only that my father 
has suffered more severely irom his 
pains this time than before. We 
could not venture to leave him ex¬ 
cept when asleep: 1 watch beside 
him always till about d^break, and 
then 1 waken Regina. Ah! she is no 
longer so strong and healthy as I am, 
—and poor Lucia is still but a 
child!’ . 

** ‘ Enough,* said my friend, as If 
struggling with an oppression at the 
heart,—and introduced me to his 
sister. She saluted me with an air 
of shyness and embarrassment, the 
natural result of her solitary (uluca- 
tion, and then hurried out to prepare 
some refreshments, and to give di¬ 
rections for our repose. 

“ ‘ Now,* said 1, with afpiumphant 
glance at my friend, when wc were 
left alone,—‘ now I know the name of 
the charming picture, or i*atlier of 
the still more lovely origihal. It is 
Jacoba.’ 

“ ‘ Jacoba I* he repeated with a deep 
sigh—* well, well, bo it as you will; 
—but, for heaven's sake, no more 
of this,—earnestly I ask it of you— 
not a word of the picture, lliat is 
my secret.* 

“ The sister entered again occa¬ 
sionally, but only for a moinont at 
a time. Her shyness seemed to pre¬ 
vent her from taking any part in our 
conversation; and every instant slie 
hurried out to sec that her father was 
still asleep. We agreed that tlic old 
man, to whom any mental agitation 
might be dangerous in his present 
irritable state, siiould know nothing 
of his son's presence, and tliat Jacoba 
should merely waken her elder sister 
an hour earlier than usual, that be¬ 
fore commencing her duties by her 
father’s bed-side, she might hove 
time to bestow a parting embrace 
upon her brother. 

•* Jacoba went out and did not re¬ 
turn. Shortly afterwards Uie servant 
paine in, and whispered that the old 
)nan was awoke. 1 grieved ni this.; 


1 would gladly have gassed a littlo 
longer on those features, and com- 

f iared them with the portrait which 
ay concealed as usual in tlie breast 
of my friend. Yet this was needless. 
The resemblance had already struck * 
me; and though there seemed to mo 
more fire, more lustre in her eye, 
some allowance was of course to be 
made for the failure of the painter, 
who drew but from memory. 

“ My friend accompanied me to my 
' roomi and tlien betook himself to the 
little apartment which borahis name, 
and wiilch; it seemed, had always 
been keptin readiness for him. I felt 
heart filled with a sensation of in- 
eirnble contentment and delight. I 
had seen the being whom tny fancy 
had invested with a thousand perfec¬ 
tions, and whose retiring sliyiiess 
seemed only to add new charms to 
her beauty. Despite of the veil of 
mystery which seemed to rest over 
tlie situation of the family, 1 felt an 
internal conviction how sliort a space 
of time would be sndicient to fan 
those feelings of admiration into a 
glowing passion; particularly now 
that my suspicions as to the nature 
of Emanuers attachment had disap¬ 
peared. True, he liad received her 
with emotion, and cmWaced her; but 
his embrace was passioidoss, nay, al¬ 
most cold and strange, I'here was 
no appeimiicc of delight in his look, 
but on the contrary, I could not but 
feel, ail air of liorror. Absorbed in 
tlic contemplation of this dark enig¬ 
ma, 1 drew near to the window. 

The mist had dispersed; tlie moon 
had risen calm and cloudless. Tlio 
window of my room looked directly 
out upon the churchyard, which Jay 
bright beneath me iu the moonshine, 
wlnle the broad walls of the church 
and its pointed tower threw out a 
long dark shadow that seemed to 
lose itself in the distance. Between 
the window at which 1 stood and 
the (not far distant) church, was a 
large burial-place, surrounded by a 
low Iron railing; my eyes aceideiil- 
ally rested upon it, and 1 drew hack 
with involuntary terror on percei- 
'^ving some object move near it, half 
hid in the shadow projected from a 
monument beyond. Mastering niy 
^rst sensation, however, I thought, 
upon a second glance, that I recog- 
e nised the figure of Emanuel in wt 
of the being thus leaning against Ike 
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monw#tV U.were I up; I bjr tbe^atibw* 

atp6t^ cock that the wmawaa fa}r«^d I 

tbatdveJUtle'^^^ knew that if wo detained the veseel 
aage .which. sop^^ted ipOme had under such circumstances, we ehould 

.a <^r at tS^^fiU'ther ei%, which he tnade tp pay dearly enough for 
sto^ half cg^ptf^ hod led; the, our passage. I atept into my friend’s 
chjidxihMrd. . i no , ropm, Who ws|s fast asleep, butrou- 

dpp^l:> and,1i%'iyh& tw^-de^trSc.- sed hjmself Jt^ moment I awakened 
tir'ely/diese^kj^y medi^^^ to , hiim Sppn.after, we heard the ser- 

wh^Vniy 'fmhd w.as huttop prone^ Vant hjy^tling about with the break- 
tdiist operate upon his already exci^' fast thhigs ip.tho.parlour, and walked 
tedfaftcy,rstept out, and hastily ad« . inf\ Her master, shp told us, had 
-vauced cowards him. " \l I'g ..passed a vOij irestless night. Mam- 
“‘My friend,’ said 1, ‘itjs late. sellc Jacoba had'hever stirred a 
and cold. Remember tlii^ wUh dayr moment from his side. But she had 


replied: . * It is long smcc 1 have ,,with us immediately. 

seen my Lome. Let nil remain a ” She had scarcely in fact finished 

while withmineown.’ ■ her information, when the three 


“ * That,’ said I, ‘ you will do better 
within,’ pointing to thchouse. ‘Enjoy 
the society of the li\ iug—let the dead 
rest.’ 

“ ‘ The living!* repeated he, in a 
tone of bitteu'ness, ‘Here is iny 
lionie, the Jiointj of niy fatlters—here 
moulder the ashes of my mother, 
soon to be piingled with those of one 
and all of ns. Not without a deep 
meaning has my father placed this 
last resting-p^ce so near to our man¬ 
sion, but to remind us that it is but 
a step from our home to the grave; 
and with the aiieetlon of father he 
W'islies that he may be able, even 
Avheu we are gone, to have all his 
children in his \iew. An irresistible 
feeling impelled me hither; a long¬ 
ing, as it were, to prepare another 
grave. To-morrow you will see !—* 

“‘Hear friend,’ I replied, *away 
Avith evil drenn/k I It was not for this 
tliat I brought you to your home: 
you are crcjuting anxiety and vexa¬ 
tion, not only to yourself and to me, 
but to all whom your presence ought 
to cheer.’ 

“‘You are right. It must have 
been a dream,* said he brielly, and 
Avith an effort at calmnesB.' Come, wc 
will to bed.’ Wo re-entered the 
house. 

** I slept not, however; partly be- 
cauae my thoughts were busied Avitlu 
my friend, whose conduct appeared 
to me more and more extraordinary, 
and partly,perhaps, from the very fe^r 
of over-sleeping myself. A lialf slum¬ 
ber oAly at tunes sunk upon my 
with the fir^t dawn of tnornbig^ 


young ladies entered Avith a joyful, 
but noiseless step, lest the unwonted 
sound of conversation at tliat early 
hour might reacli the cars of their fa¬ 
ther. The first look sliewcd me that 
iny yq^terda3'’s conjecture must be 
right; the picture could represent no 
one but Jacoba. Regina, the eldest, 
Avas about tlie same height, 

but alrnm as different from lier 
blooming sister, as the pallid and 
fading autumn from the vigorous 
maturity of summer; tlic same fa¬ 
mily features appeared In both faces, 
but ill the ]>ale if not sallow com- 
jilexion, liollow eyes, and Avasted 
form of Regina, scarcely could you 
have recognised the sister of Jacoba. 
Lucia, though pretty well grown, 
was at that period of life Avlieii she 
Avas not likely to attract much atten¬ 
tion; and of both, indeed,! had but a 
hasty glance. The third sister, a 
child of twelve yeai'S old, pale, deli¬ 
cate, and little of her age, seemed 
still overcome Avith sleep, while joy, 
regret, and surprise seemed mingled 
in the sweet expression of her child¬ 
ish face. All three were immediately 
hushed into silence at the sight of a 
stranger. 

“ ‘ Sweet blossom of my heart,* 
cried my friend, who had extended 
his hands to the two elder sisters al¬ 
most without looking at them, but 
gaxed AvitJi the deepest aflcction 
upon the youngest, embraced her 
Avith the greatest tenderness, and 
occupied himself exclusively with 
her, leaving me to entertain the 
others as 1 best covld« Meontimo 
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he wa^caj-ttssingthe ^joungeut, and 
vapidly swallowing his coffee, he 
frequently' stole a ^ahco at the two 
elder; with an expression of grief— 
uay, almost of aversion, wiitcq must 
liave defeply.wounded.t^eir feptihga, 
had not the brevity of jOurluterview, 
and the numerous enquiries relative . 
to his father with which ii Was iille(| 
up, prevented the singularity of his 
demeanour from being observed by 
them. Though the eyes all of 
them, especially of the*'eldef, still 
dwelt upon him with the l^dost 
emotion, I was obliged to press our 
immediate dcpartim; and, after 
lilmanuel had once more shaken 
liaiids with tlie two elder sisters, 
and kissed the younger, we hasten¬ 
ed away, followed by the gaze of the 
three sisters, who )in£rerc<l at the 
door. 

‘‘ We spoke but Hltle of the scene 
whicli had passed. 1 had enough to 
do liurryiiig tlic coachman, lest wc 
slioiild arrive too late for ouirpass- 
age. My friend eat silent, wrapped 
ill his own thoughts; and when at 
last we had got safely agaii\^ board, 
and once more spread our' sails to 
the wind, he manifested so decided 
a disinclinaiion to allude to the sub¬ 
ject, that I found it necessaty to ad¬ 
journ to a future opportunity any 
conversation as to the fair Jacoba, 
of wlioni 1 had unfortunately ob¬ 
tained only a fleeting glance by day¬ 
light, as she greeted us at our depart¬ 
ure from the window of her father’s 
apartment; but that glance was 
enough to render her the unceasing 
object of iny meditations. 

“ We soon arrived in Lulieck. The 
distant sight of its stately towers 
restored to uiy friend sotno portion 
of his chccrfiiiness; ho drew'near 
with emotion to that city, in which, 
as 1 then learnt, his mother was 
eitlier born, or had spent some years 
of her youth. This cheerfulness of 
temper, united witli a more than or¬ 
dinary mildness, gave ino the best 
liopes as to the salutary effects of 
our prolonged tour. I was far enough 
from foreseeing by what chance our 
projected ramble was to bo cut short 
m a single day. 

We resolved to employ the first 
hours of our short stay in seeing the 
curiosities of the town. We soon, 
however, turned from the traces of 
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civil decAy Into Hm magic'ptovfeco 
of art; viaw Wc eater* 

ed the ehurdh of St Mary. 

^ love for German ai*t ivas then 
but imperfectly dietveloped; men 
seem^4 ^ auspidon of the 

exid^ehce of tho^ ti^aaeure^ which, 
Gorered with dbrt, and dtjaj^ andi at 
bfest, the oBjec|^of-;d^flipg. curiosi^, 

werq .here left , to pidiimm* in the 
vaulted aisles of. ^^>8 vast edifice. 
,The remVhablh cfock; TVith 'ihe ei£(- . 
gics,of tlm seven electors, whp, n'ot- 
withstanalpg this deficiency of num- 
beiv WOW3 pminaciousry set do.wn^as 
the twelve^postJeft, then constituted 
the chief glory ^ the building. I 
ac^mpanied my mend into the opqp- 
^ church, wallang for the striking' of 
the hour which sets the figpres in 
motion, and casting at the sanie time 
a hurried glance on the numerous 
objects which on every side present¬ 
ed tliemselves to the eye. Several 
young people, who perceived that 
wc ivere strangers, exerted them¬ 
selves as our ciceroni. One of 
them opened a small grated door at 
one side of the chapel, And invited 
us to enter. We walked into the 
chapel; and here, iii better^preser¬ 
vation than the other pictures, the 
walls were covered with multiplied 
representations of Deatb, who, in 
dancing attitudes, was leading off as 
his prey psfTHons of every age, sex, 
and costume. ‘ That,’ said the 
young man, ‘ is the celebrated Danca 
of Death.’ 

‘ How!’ said my friend, hastily 
interrupting him, while hia eyes fix¬ 
ed with a look of horror on one 
coiiipartmcnt of the picture, in whicU 
Death, tall and slender, was repre¬ 
sented winding his bony arm round 
a young maiden, who, in a rosy-co¬ 
loured dress, and wdih the bridal 
garland in her hair, was vainly strug¬ 
gling to emancipate herself from his 
embrace. Emanuel spoke not an¬ 
other word;—he stood with his fin¬ 
ger pointing in the position in which 
It seemed to have been arrested, till 
at last, pale and trembling, he clasp¬ 
ed hold of my ann, which I had ex¬ 
tended to him, and breathed a deep 
sigh, as if some oppressive weight 
had been suddenly removed from his 
bosom. 

«‘ Whatis the matter P said I, an¬ 
xiously. ,. - 

«♦ I feel,’ replied he, * as if I 
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awakened from a deep sleep, iu 
which a dream had long heUl my 
reason prisoner; an evil, fateful 
dream, which fascinated, while it 
filled me with terror, but which 
seems, at this moment, to bo about 
to receive a natural, though humili¬ 
ating solution. Stay—one other look 
at the picture, and then away!’ 

** I looked at the picture again, as 
well as he, without being able to per¬ 
ceive in it any thing beyond what 1 
have already stated. ‘ My God T 
said 1, as he drew' me hasfily out of 
the church, * what can all this mean ? 
Let me know the truth.’ ' 

" ‘ At anotlier time, perhaps,’ he in- 
tenupted me, hastily—* at pre^t, 
1 have something else to say to you. 
lean travel with you no farther; I 
must return home, and that on the 
instant. J}y a visionary weakness, or 
superstitious abandonment of mind, 
we have, perchance, brought upon 
ourselves irreparable misery, and 
reared up prodigies wliert? every 
thing lay within the ordinary course 
of uaturt*. I must return, to avert, 
if possible, vStill more fearful evils.— 
Enough—enough is done already.’ 

“ ‘ vVJiat mean you,’ said I, ‘ by a 
dream ? do I not, then, possess your 
contideuce V’ 

“ ‘ You do Indeed,* he continued; 

* but this is not the time for the dis¬ 
closure. The man who thinks lie 


has seen a spectre of tins night, takes 
care not to speak of it, till day with 
its clieerful light breaks in upon 
himaj^ain; when the patient lies in 
the crisis of his disorder, the careful 
physician prohibits all conversation. 
Besides, I ^pnot, if I would ; I have 

F romised silence. At present, then, 
must hence. I will return when I 


can. Continue your journey alone.’ 

“My efforts to obtain from him 
some farther explanation, or to re¬ 
tard his departure, were equally in 
yaiu. Cnwillinglyl saw him depart; 
his presence and his friendship had 
fanned within my bosom a gentle 
hope, the existence of which was first 
Ten<lered clear to mo by our separa¬ 
tion. I was, in truth, as deeply in 
love as any one could be at a single 
glance; but this fleeting glance had 
oemi so brief, so incomplete, that I 
scarcely felt as if I could discrimi- 
' nate whether i was most fascinated 
by die portrait or the original. * My 
friefid/ laid I, as we separated, * I 


cannot bear to pait with you, witli- 
out some visible token of our hours 
of friendship. Leave me the picture 
of your sister. It will be to me a gra¬ 
tifying memorial of that talent which 
you do not suflicienlly prize, and 
perhaps the prophetic herald of a 
happy future.’ 

“‘What mean you?' said he, turn¬ 
ing suddenly round to me with a se¬ 
rious and anxious air, though the 
moment before he had been gaily 
urging' his preparations for depart¬ 
ure. * I will not deny,’ said 1, ‘ that 
your sister Jacoba has so enchanted 
me, that 1 cannot part witli her por¬ 
trait.’ 


“ * TL r portrait!’ repeated he.— 
‘ Well, so let it be, Tjikc the pic¬ 
ture—keep it—fall in Ioa e with it— 
but not with my sister. Believe me, 
it is not that 1 would not give her to 
you, for I love the picture as I do 
her—nay, jun-haps more. There,— 
with that pictiin? you remove a load 
from my heart.* lie pressed it into 
my bond, and disappearcMl. 

“ Let mo pass hastily over the two 
following years. They have no con¬ 
nexion with my friend, or with his 
concerns. He returned not at the 


time we had contemplated; the let¬ 
ter which I received in his stead, 
seemed to breatlie a spirit of return¬ 
ing melancholyof his family, lie 
said nothing. His letters became 
shorter and less frequent, and at last 
entirely ceased. The picture, how¬ 
ever, continued as dear to me as 
ever; often did 1 gaze upon it, though 
1 trie<l to consider it only as u lovely 
painting. The parting words of my 
friend had awakened in my bosom a 
feeling of distrust; and, often as 1 
looked at it, the idea occurred to 
me that 1 was involved in some omi¬ 
nous and mysterious tissue of events, 
which, in spite of all my efforts, 
maintained an unceasing ascendency 
over my Henses and my soul. 


“ My journey was interrupted by 
the increasing debility and declining 
health of my uncle, who possessed 
an estate in Jutland; he had na¬ 
med me his heir, and wished to see 
me once more before his death. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I hurried back, 

“ 1 found my uncle better tlian I 
had expected, but in great uneasU 
ness relative to part of bis fortune, 
then in the hands of a firm iu Copen- 
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hagen, which had lately encountered 
some serious losses, and of whose 
doubtful credit he had within *the 
last few weeks received more than 
one warning epistle from his friends, 
Tiie presence of a person of decision 
on the spot was evidently required, 
and I undertook tfio task, to whicii 
my uncle agreed, on condition, that 
as soon as the business was over, 1 
should hasten back to him, that he 
miglit enjoy as much of my com¬ 
pany as he could, ere we were sepa¬ 
rated by tliat death which he foresaw 
could not be distant. 

“ 1 travelled as fast as possible, and 
found myself, on my arrival in Co¬ 
penhagen, so pressed on all sides by 
the numerous concerns I had to at¬ 
tend to, that 1 had not a moment to 
spare for myself or ray friends. J 
had not visited oiieoF them ; and, in 
order not to shake the credit of the 
house by any open proceedings, 
which would inevitably have led to 
suHpicioii, had shewn myself as lit¬ 
tle as possible to my acquaintttices; 
wlien, on the second post day after 
my arrival, I received a letter from my 
uncle, announcing tliat he Md liad a 
relajwe, and pressing my immediate 
return. I had already put matters so 
far in ti'itin, that a friend, in whom I 
had confuleurc, might wind up the 
business; and as I pondered the inat- 
ti'r in my mind, it occurred to mo 
that it could not be placed in better 
hands, from his connexions in the 
capital, than in those of my friend 
Emanuel. 

" As yet 1 had only had time to en¬ 
quire liastily after him; uor had I 
received any intelligence of him; 
for he had left the house from which 
his last letter had been addressed to 
mo, a long time before, and no one 
was arquainte<l with his present 
abode. By accident, I recollected 
an agent witli wliom he used occa¬ 
sionally to be connected in business, 
I applied to him, 

“ ^ Your friend,’ he answered, ‘ is 
in the town; where he lives, 1 know 
not; blit that you will easily learn 
from his family.’ 

“ ‘ His family!’ said I, with asto¬ 
nishment. 

“ * Ycfi,’ continued he, ^ the father, 
with hia two eldest daughters, is at 
present in Frederick’s Hospital; he 
has undergone a dangerous opera¬ 
tion, but is now recovering.* 


“ 1 felt ray heart beat quicker. Ja* 
coba, whose image I had Ijecn la* 
bouring so long to erase from my 
fancy—Jacoba was in my neighbour, 
hood, 1 should see her once more; 
she was not forgotten, as I had some¬ 
times supposed; she lived there as 
indelibly impressed as the traits of 
the dear picture, whose graceful but 
silent charms 1 had never yet met 
with mortal maid to equal. 

I had little time to spare, so I hur¬ 
ried towards the hospital, and enter¬ 
ed tlie wing devoted to patients who 
paid folk their reception, I sent in 
my name to the pastor; it was well 
known to him, and I was kindly re¬ 
ceived. The old man, for such he 
vvae, though 1 knew him at once,from 
his resemblance to bis son, was still 
confined to bed; a tea-table stood 
before it; and beside it sat—I could 
not doubt for a moment—Jacoba, 
more lovely and blooming than over; 
Regina, still more sickly and fading 
than before. Our greeting was a si¬ 
lent one; but I saw at once that 1 
was recognised by both. 

“ The talkative old man, when he 
Iiad given me the information I re¬ 
quired, and assured me that in half 
an hour I would find his son at his 
house, continued to support the con¬ 
versation almost alone, 1 should 
probably have listened with a more, 
attentive ear to his really entertain¬ 
ing discourse, had not liiy thoughts 
been so much divided between his 
daughters, the picture, and niy ou n 
recollections. 1 confess, at the same 
time, it was on the fairest of these 
daughters that my glance rested the 
longest. Slie seemed obviously, as I 
had formerly thought, the original of 
the miniature. Yet, methought, I 
could now perceive many little dif¬ 
ferences which had formerly esca¬ 
ped my observation; nay, oven dif¬ 
ferences between her features as 
they appeared to me now and 6e- 
fore. I liad some difficulty in resist¬ 
ing the old man’s invitation to re¬ 
main with him till tlie arrival of his 
son, whom he expected at his usual 
hour; but my hours were numbered. 
AfteT promising, at the old man's re¬ 
quest, that I would pay him a second 
visit at home, along with his son—for 
he had heard afterwards of our short 
nocturnal visit—and addressing to 
the charming girl some expressions 
of intdrest and affection, wiiich now* 
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ed iavoluutarily from tuy heart, and 
tinged her cheek with blushes, 1 
hastened to the residence of my 
friend,wliom 1 was fortunate enough 
to find at home. 

** His lively joy at seeing me soon 
dispelled tho depression, which, 
like a dark veil, overshadowed his 
features, and dissipated at the same 
time ail my reproaches. I found no 
difficulty in opening to him the na¬ 
ture of the commission with which 
1 had to intrust him, and which he 
at once undertook; he displayed all 
his former wild gaiety ns ha congra¬ 
tulated me on the fortunate influ¬ 
ence of my jounioy; but he relap¬ 
sed at once into his habitual serious¬ 
ness the moment he learned 1 had 
seen his father, and renewed ray ac¬ 
quaintance with his sisters, especi¬ 
ally, as I added, with the charming 
Jacoba. 

* The charming Jacobs,’ he re¬ 
peated, with a bitter sarcastic smile. 
‘ What—still charming, beside her 
fairer sister, whose beauties almost 
eclipse tlmse of your portrait!’ 

“ ‘ llow BOsaid I, confused—‘ 1 
cannot have mistaken the name. I 
heard the name of Jacoba pronoun¬ 
ced—no other found an echo in my 
heart! Have I not, as before, seen 
Regina and Jacoba ?’ 

“ ‘ Regina, my friend,’ replied he, 
‘ has long been at rest. To-day you 
have seen Jacoba and Lucia,’ 

What!’ said I, with increasing 
confusion, ‘ can that pale and slen¬ 
der creature whom 1 then saw, have 
since come to resemble poor liegina 
so closely W 

“ ‘ Again,*^ continued he, ‘ you 
mistake. It is Lucia tvith whom you 
are captivated. Poor Jacoba is fast 
sinking into her grave.’ 

“ This last reply utterly confound¬ 
ed me, ‘ How?* said I—' I would 
think you were in jest, were this a 
time for jesting. Is the portrait then 
that of Lucia?—Incredible 1’ 

" ‘ Have 1 not already said to you,’ 
said he, with a sorrowful tone, 

‘ love the picture—be enamoured 
of it as you will—but have nothing 
to do with the living ?’ 

** ‘ I came to you,’ 1 resumed, still 
more bewildered, * with love in my 
lieart- 

" *For Lucia—' he interrupted me 
bastilv—Beware I She is betrothed 
streadjr/ 


“ * Betrotlied! To whom ?* cried 
I, whli impetuosity. 

“ ‘ To Death 1’ repeated he, slowly. 

* You yourself was present at the 
betrothal. Remerabor the Dance of 
Death at Lubeck. Fool that I was, to 
think that I could tear her from him I’ 
Explain this enigma to me, 1 
beseech you!’ cried I, while my 
cheek grew pale, and an indescri¬ 
bable feeling of terror sliot through 
my heart. 

Can I?’ said he—‘ and if I 
could—this is not the lime. 
move of iny family ! You cannot 
doubt that I would give her to you 
willingly—and perhaps—it may bo 
possible’—contiuued |jc, musingly— 
‘ Keep the picture—love it still— 
but ask me no questions. You Imve 
seen enough to perreii e I am no vi¬ 
sionary !’ 

“ lie ceased—and, notwithstand¬ 
ing ail my ((uostious, continued ob¬ 
stinately silent. I knew him of old,, 
and was aware that any farther im¬ 
portunity on my part would only 
sene to annoy and embitter him; 
and, besides, I must confess I felt 
mys(df opiives^ed with an undehna- 
ble, but irresistible seusatioii of ter¬ 
ror. As soon ns 1 returned home, I 
laid the picture, whicli I had been 
accustomed to wear, in the nio_'t se¬ 
cret recess of my writing-desk, and 
determined nexer to look ujioii it 
again. 

“ Before leaving my friend, I had 
enquired how his studies were pro¬ 
ceeding. lie . urst into a loud and 
sneering laugh. ‘ All studies,’ said 
he, ‘ and particularly medicine, 
have become loathsome to mo. I 
will learn nothing, since 1 cannot 
learn that which i vainly long for! 
What liavo I to do with knowledge, 
who have lost all relish for life it¬ 
self? To me the earth is but a yawn¬ 
ing grave—its inhabitautH but living 
carcasses. Even in the midst of 
gaiety, I am in death!' 

“ 1 saw at once that tlie sinking 
energies of my friend could only be 
restored by active employment; and, 
in truth, nothing but flic activity 
which I myself was called on to exert, 
prevented me from giving way to 
the influence of that feeling of terror 
which seemed to oppress me wdien 
in his presence, or when I thought 
of his family. I felt that travel was 
necessary^ and I set out; my thoughts, 
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however, oftea rcverte<l back to him, 
and 1 pondered long how I might 
Avitlidraw him liom aRituatiou which 
seemed to ho preying more and more 
upon his mind. I saw plainly that 
some singular, and to me inconcei¬ 
vable destiny, exercised a melancho¬ 
ly power over this family, to which 
ignorance, timidity, or superstition, 
had lent a degree of streugtli, which 
it never could have possessed over 
persons of a more sober and decided 
mind; and as soon as 1 had reached 
the place of my destination, I wrote 
to him, fully laid before him all my 
ideas, and begged of him to answer 
me with the same candour and open¬ 
ness. For nearly a year I recei¬ 
ved no answer. \Vhen it arrived, 

I saw immediately from its con¬ 
tents tliat some internal change liad 
taken place in his mind, though what 
its nature might be, I could hut im¬ 
perfectly gather. The letter was a 
calm and business-like answer to 
mine; it exhibited no traces either 
of depression of spirit, or of that fac¬ 
titious gaiety by which he had la¬ 
boured to clunk his despair. He 
confessed that it was his belief that 
a full disclosure to me might tend to 
ease ids mind; but ht» added, that 
when that disclosure should he made, 

I would see at once why it had not 
beea made Hooiicr. Such matters, 
bowel er, lie continued, could not be 
disenssed In writing. He spoke of 
the picture, (to which I had not al¬ 
luded,) and added— 

“ ‘ Is it still dear to you ? 1 know 
well that our connexion and iny con¬ 
fusion of mitul may have inspired 
you with a feeling of terror connect¬ 
ed with it ; hut, believe me, you maj/ 
love it without fear. Yes, love it. I 
have built a fabric of hope upon the 
idea, which still deserts mo not. 
Know, then ,—^ouhave never yet seen 
the real original of the miniahire* It 
represents neither Jncoha nor Lucia, 
however much it may resemble them. 
Yes, I begin to ho|>e that I myself 
have never till now become acquaint¬ 
ed with the original, or rather, per¬ 
haps, that a still fairer copy of this 
mysterious and enigmatical picture 
is even now unfolding itself beneath 
my eye. A now riddle, you will 
®ay---and 1 admit it, but this riddle I 
solve; only it must be verbally.* 
This letter made a singular im¬ 
pression on me, His words seemed 


e of Death, n-il 

to liave dissipated for ever that feel¬ 
ing of terror with whicli, for some 
time hack, the picture had inspired 
mo. I took it out anew from its 
case, and, as it beamed before me 
again in the innocent glow of youth, 

1 wondered how tliese lovely and 
loving features could ever have worn 
ill my eyes an aspect of evil, or that 
a distant resemblance to those two 
irls—for that there was a resem- 
lance 1 could not deny—should 
have made me insensible to its far 
higher expression, its fulness of 
health and heavenly grace, in which 
those two living beings, notwith¬ 
standing their beauty, were so visL 
bly inferior. 

“ From this moment I gazed on it 
frequently, and with delight. My cor¬ 
respondence with, Emanuel became 
more regular; still,however, he eva¬ 
ded my invitation to visit me, by say¬ 
ing the time was not yet come; and 
all 1 could learn of his studies or 
employments was, tliatlie had devo¬ 
ted Jiimself entirely to painting, and 
principally to landscape-painting. 

“ I myself began to perceive that 
country pursuits did not exactly 
suit my taste, and that I was in a 
great measure wasting ray lime in a 
residence which was situated in a 
nciglibourhood neither remarkable 
for'its natural beauties, nor interest¬ 
ing from the society it afforded, and 
cut off, as it were, from literary and 
political news. Shortly afterwards 
the death of my aunt followed, and 
I made up my mind to leave the 
estate. 

“ I hastened without delay towards 
Copenhagen. The portrait seemed 
to beckon me thither. Two years 
now had nearly elapsed since 1 had 
seen my friend; and during thejour- 
ney, my longing to see him again, 
my eagerness for the solution ot this 
dark enigma, daily increased. 1 
found my expectation, however, dis¬ 
appointed ; when I reached his lod¬ 
ging L found him not; only a letter 
of the following import was deliver¬ 
ed to me. 

“ * Just as I was awaiting your ar¬ 
rival with impatience, and, 1 must 
add, with anxiety and. uneasiness, I 
received a message from home. 
old and worthy father has been sud¬ 
denly seized with on apoplectic 
stroke. He is still alive; but I have 
seen too tnany of such attacks to iq* 
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tlulgc much liope of his recovery at 
lu9 advanced period of life. As soon 
a» all is over I shall hasten back. 
Wait for me patiently; or if I i-eniaiii 
too long absent, and you are not 
afrai<l of the house of death—then- 
do as you Avill.' 

“ These linos contained, as you 
j>erceivc, an indirect invitation. My 
friend liad been alrocid}', as I learned, 
eiglit days absent, nor !iad any intel¬ 
ligence boon received from liiin du¬ 
ring tliat time. In the latest news¬ 
papers which I called for, I fouiul no 
announcement of death; I calcula¬ 
ted, therefore, that the invalid was 
still alive, and I felt convinced tliat 
my sympatliy and friendly offices 
might be useful to my friend in the 
hour of sorrow. An internal voice 
seemed to whisper to me, that his 
heart would, in such a state of mind, 
bo more readily and confidentially 
opened to me. I required only to 
get my comfortable and well-covered 
trayellingcarriage ready, whicdi bade 
defiance !o the cold blasts of autumn, 
which hatl already set in,—and in 
four-and-twcuty hours I knew I 
should be at his side. 

‘‘ No sooner was the resolution 
formed than it was executed. Next 
movning,though somcwiml later than 
I bad wished, 1 was travelling south¬ 
ward from the capital. A sharp 
north-east wind wliistled around the 
carriage, wliich lulled a little to¬ 
wards evening, as I reached, in the 
twilight, a solitary posting station, 
where we changed horses; but it was 
succeeded by a thick mass of clouds, 
which, giadually overspreading the 
heavens with their dark veil, threat¬ 
ened every instant to dcscLMid In tor¬ 
rents of rain. 

“ An uncovered but respectable- 
looking country vehicle, which ap¬ 
peared to ha\ carri ved before me,had 
just b(!eu drawn into the slied; and 
in the traveUerw’ room, where 1 sat 
down till the horses should be ready, 

I found a young female, closely 
wrapped in a hood and mantle, walk¬ 
ing up and <lown, evidently in great 
agitation. 

“ I had thrown myself, somewhat 
ill-humouredly at having probably to 
wait here for some time, upon a seat 
near the window, paying little atten¬ 
tion to what was passing lu the apart¬ 
ment, till 1 was suddciuy roused by 
an active dispute, at first carried on 


in a low voice, but gradually beco¬ 
ming louder. 

I must proceed,’ said a clear, 
sweet, silvery-tonrd voice. * If I can 
bear the wind and r«aiii, so may your 
horses and yourself. You know not 
the anxiety which urges me on.’ 

“ Tlie peasant, with whom the 
trembling and mantled female spoke, 
seemed immovable. ‘ We are Christ¬ 
ians,’ replied he, doggedly, * and 
should spare our boasts and our¬ 
selves. Wo shall have nothing but 
rain and storm all night. Here we 
have rest and shelter—without, who 
knows what may happen in such a 
tempest—and your triends, miss, 
have given me the strictest charge to 
take care of you. These tender limbs 
of yours are not lilted to bear wliat 
1 might look upon as a trifle : your 
health might suffer for I'ver,—Upon 
my conscience, 1 eaniiot do it.’ 

Nay, nay,’ replied the young 
lady, ‘ 1 am strong and healthy. It 
is not the tempest witJiout, but the 
anguish I feel within, that may prove 
fatal to me.’ 

“ The faint and touching notes of 
her voice awakened my deepest sym- 
patliy. I slept forward, put a ques¬ 
tion to her,an<nearned tliat the young 
lady was most anxious to reach her 
birthplace to-night, and had witli that 
view availed herself of a conveyance 
returning from the capitalfilial 
duty, she said, was the motive of her 
journey; and it happened most fortu¬ 
nately that her place of destination 
and mine were the same. 1 instantly 
offered her a seat in my carriage. Al¬ 
most without looking at me, or per¬ 
ceiving my youth, which, at another 
lime, would probably Jiavc occasiou- 
ed some difficulty, she instantly ac¬ 
cepted my offer with such visible 
joy, that 1 perceived at once that her 
mind was occupied by a nobler and 
more engrossing feeling than any 
cold calculation of propriety. The 
horses aiTived rather sooner timn I 
expected, and ere it was wholly dark 
we were seated in The carriage. 

“ The increased r^idity and corn- 
tort of the mode of travelling, the 
certainty that before midnight she 
would reach the goal of her wishes, 
had disposed her to be communica¬ 
tive; and ere we had proceeded a 
league, 1 learned, to my great asto¬ 
nishment that my travelling compa¬ 
nion was the youngest sister of my 
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friend, who had for years been 
brouglit up in the capitaJ, whom I 
had seen tor an instant when a child, 
and whom, under that appellation, 
my friend had locked so tenderly in 
his parting embrace. She told me 
that the sudden illness of her father 
had slioeked and agitated her ex¬ 
tremely; that her brother had writ¬ 
ten to her that he was still in life, 
but that there were no hopes of his 
recovery; and finding an unexpect¬ 
ed opportunity by means of the vehi¬ 
cle which was returning to her na¬ 
tive place, she had felt unable to 
withstand the temptation, or rather 
the irresistible longing which impel¬ 
led li(M*, without her brother’s know¬ 
ledge, and contrary, us she feared, to 
her relations’ wishes, to see her be- 
Joved father before ho died. 

“ 1 told her my name, which she 
recognised at once as that of a friend 
whom her brother had often men¬ 
tioned to her, and thus a confiden¬ 
tial footing was established between 
iiH, winch I took care not to impair 
by impertinent enquiricH. I could not 
even, while she was under my pro¬ 
tection, obtain a single glance of her 
face. Calmer consideration proba¬ 
bly suggested to her, how easily our 
travelling together niigltt afford room 
for Hc^andal; so when we crossed the 
ferry towards the little island, she 
did not leave tlie carriage; and when 
we reached the town at a pretty late 
hour, she laid hold of niy hand, as I 
was directing the postilion to go on, 
and said hastily, ^ Let me alight here. 
This street, near the bridge, leads 
across the churcliyard to our house, 
i fear to sec or to speak to any 
one. 

“ * I will accompany you,’ said I. 

‘ 1 will surprise my friend.’ I made 
the postilion stop, directed him to 
the inn, and we alighted. The maid¬ 
en leant upon my arm; I felt that 
she trembled violently, and iiad need 
of support. 

“ We walked across tbe cburcb- 
yard to wards the parsonage. Through 
the darkness of the blustering and 
rainy autumnal night, several win¬ 
dows, dimly lighted, and ^aded by 
curtains, were visible. The gate, 
leading to the other side of the bouse, 
was merely Ifud to. The court was 
empt^; every one seemed busy with- 
windows on this side were 
all dark, 1 saw by the inequality of 


my companion’s stop bow much her 
anxiety was increasing. 

" We hurried across the court, and 
entered the little narrow passage of 
the house, which was also unlighted. 
We stood for a moment drawing our 
breath, and listening. From the far¬ 
thest chamber on the left we heard 
a rustling noise, and the soimd of 
whispering voices. A broad streak 
of liglit, wliich streamed from the 
lialf-opeued door into the passage, 
was darkened occasionally by trie 
shadows of persons moving within. 

‘ It is nfy sister’s room,* wdnspered 
my conductress, and darted towards 
it. I followed her Jiastily. But what 
a sight aAvaited us! 

“ The corpse (»f a young maiden 
had just been lifted out of bed, and 
placed on a bier adjoining. A white 
covering concealeil the body even 
to the chill. Several elderly females 
were employed in tying up the long 
dark tresses of tlie rlcceased; while 
otJiers Avere standing by inactive, or 
occupied in removing the phials and 
medicines from the table. 

” My companion had tliroivn back 
iier veil at entering, and stood as if 
rooted to tlie spot. Even the unex¬ 
pected shock she had encountered," 
could not banish from her cheek the 
glow with which anxi(‘ty and exer¬ 
cise had tinged it; nay, the fire of 
hiu- eye secmied to have acquired a 
deeper and more piercing lustre. So 
stood she, the blooming representa¬ 
tive of the very fulness of lifi*, be¬ 
side the imllid victim of inexorable 
Death. The startling contrast agita¬ 
ted me the more, that in those Avell- 
known features 1 traeod, in renova¬ 
ted beauty, those of tlie eudiauting 
portrait; scarcely master of my 
senx^s, 1 almost believed that I saw 
again the same maiden who, ttvo 
hours before, had fascinated me in 
the Frederick’s Hospital, when, all 
at once, half turning to mo, she ex¬ 
claimed, * O, my poor sister Lucia 1’ 

“ * Lucia!’—the name fell upon me 
like a stroke of lightning. So, then, 
she wlioni 1 had last seen in the glotr 
of life and beauty, lay before me cold 
in death! What assurance could^ 1 
have, that the fiur vision u^hich still 
fiitted before mo, blooming with 
health, and life, and grace, Avas not 
the mere mask under whh*h some 
specti'e had shrouded itself, or rounu 
which the King of Terrors had 
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ready wound hLs iinisible but unrc- 
laxing arm! The figures in the 
Dance of Death involuntarily flash¬ 
ed upon my mind. My very exist¬ 
ence seemed to dissolve in a cold 
sbudder. I saw, scarcely conscious 
of what was going on, and as if in a 
dream, the living heanty draw near 
to the corpse; inomentarily I ex- 
ected to see the dead maiden throw 
cr arms around her, and to see lier 
fade away into a spectre in that ghast¬ 
ly Embrace, when friend, who had 
apparently been summoned by the 
women, pale, and almost distracted, 
rushed in, uud tore Jier from the 
corpse,oxclaiiiiiiig, * Hence, thouglit- 
less creature ! Wilt thou murder us 
both P Away from this pestiferous 
neighbourhood! lt‘ you will look up¬ 
on the dead, come to the couch of 
our honoured father, whose gentle 
features seem to invoke a blessing 
upon UB, even in deatli/ 

“ She followed him unresistingly, 
weeping in silence. An old ser¬ 
vant led the way, with a ligiit in her 
hand; anotliei*; in whom i thought 
I recognised the features of otir old 
attendant^ beckoned me, with tears 
in her eyes, into the woH-remeinber- 
ed parlour, where every thing re¬ 
mained unaltered, with tlie excep¬ 
tion of the little wovk-tahles, all of 
I'liz-h had been removed but one. 

She placed betoremo 
meat and Avine, begged 1 would ex¬ 
cuse them if things were not in or¬ 
der, and left the room, which my 
friend at the same moment entered. 
He embraced me Avith an agita¬ 
tion, a melting tentlerness, he liad 
seldom before manifested. * You 
come,' aaid he, ‘ unexpected, hut not 
unwelcome. I have been thinking 
of you for some days past, and Avas 
wishing for your presence even while 
you Avere on your way.' 

« ‘ Then,’ said I, still Avith a feeling 
of disorder in my mind, ‘ the right 
time is come ? Speak on, then; tell 
me all I' 

“ ‘ The time,' replied he, ‘ is come, 
but scarcely yet the moment. 1 see 
by your paleness, your shuddering, 
that the dark fate which sits upon 
oar house has agitated you too deep¬ 
ly at present to admit of a calm end 
unprejudiced consideration of the 
Bumect. Summon your mind, eat, 
drink, return to your inn. 1 will 
not ask you to teiry longer in the 


house of death; although—I hope— 
Death has now knocked at our door 
for the last time for a long period to 
come. Go and compose yourself. 
That God faliould visit the sins of the 
fathers on the children, seems a 
harsh, a Jewish sentence ;—that na¬ 
ture transmits to posterity the con¬ 
sequences of the weaknesses or guilt 
of the parent, sounds milder, and 
looks more true but, alas I the 
consequences are the same, Noinore 
of this,’ 

1 drank but a single glass of wine, 
which. In truth, 1 needed, and be¬ 
took myself to my inn. I took the 
picture, wliich I still wore, from my 
neck, but 1 did not open it. I was 
over Avearied, and, in spite of the 
over excitement of my mind, 1 soon 
dropt asleep. 

“ The smiling beams of the morn¬ 
ing sun, as 1 awoke, poured new life 
anil composure into my soul. 1 
thought of our confidential conver¬ 
sation ill the carriage, in Avliich, un¬ 
known to herselfjiry fair companion 
had displayed the beauty of her mind, 
and I could not forbear smiling at 
the feelings of terror and distrust 
whicli my lieatcd fancy had infused 
into iny mind in regard to her and 
to the x>ictuie. It lay before me on 
the table, innocent as herself, with 
ils bright loving eyes turned iqion 
me, aud seemed to Avhisper, ' 1 am 
Jaeohft n or Lucia,’ I took 

out my friend’s letter, aviu'cu 
A eyed the same assurance; calm un¬ 
derstanding seemed to resume its 
ascendency in my heart; and yet, at 
times, the impression of the prece¬ 
ding evening recurred for a moment 

to my minef. . 

“ I hurried, not Avithout painful 
impatience, as soon as I wtw dressed, 
towards the desolate mansion of my 
friend. He had been Availing me for 
some time, advanced to meet me 
with a cheerful look, when 1 found 
his sister composed, but in deep 
inourning, and Avithan expression of 
profound grief, seated at the break¬ 
fast-table. 

“ She extended her hand to me 
Avith a melancholy, but kindly smile; 
and yet 1 drew back Avith an op¬ 
pressive sensation at my heart, for 
the picture stood before me more 
perfect in resemblance than it bad 
appeared to my excited fancy the 
evening before; but here there was 
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more than the picture. I saw, too, 
at the first "lance, a nobler bearing, a 
higlier expression, than in the fea¬ 
tures of her sisters. lu looking at 
them, I was reminded of the picture; 
in gazing on her, I forgot its exist¬ 
ence. Our confidential and touch¬ 
ing conversation, which still involun¬ 
tarily reverted to the deceased, sank 
deep into my heart. Gra<limlly every 
uneasy feeling faded from my mind; 
and when she left us at last at her 
brother’s retpiost, to visit some of 
her young acquaintances Avhom she 
had not seen for a long time; before, 
I gazed }iftcr her with a look, the ex¬ 
pression of whicli was no secret to 
ner brother. 

“ His first words shewed that tliis 
wfis the case. ‘ At last,* said he,‘ yoti 
have the original, or the true copy of 
the picture, whicli is aii enigma even 
to myself, even though it he tlie work 
of my own hands. 1 knew Avell tliat 
her aspect of spotless purity would 
at once banish every feeling of dis¬ 
trust from your mind, as it has done 
from mine. If llie pioluro he still 
dear to you—if you can love her 
and gain lier aftectioii, sin* is j'oiirs; 
but first listen to that which I have 
BO long witliheld from you. You 
must judge, after heaving it, whether 
you arc still inclined as freely to ac¬ 
cept the olf<»r. We sJiall bt? uninter¬ 
rupted from Avitliout; and do not you 
inU'vrupt me,’ said he, as he dreAV 
the bolt of the door, and seated him¬ 
self by my side. 

“ ‘ Mysterious as every thing is apt 
to appear, which ordinary experience 
does not enable us to explain, do not 
expect to hear any thing more won¬ 
derful in this case than admits of a 
simple explanation, when tried by 
the test of cold and sober reasoning. 
My father, without being disposed to 
talk much upon the subject, was a 
believer in dreams—that is to say, 
he frequently dreamt of events which 
were afterwards actually fulfilled; 
and in fact, in such cases, Ids present¬ 
iments were rarely erroneous. While 
a candidate,for instance, for a church, 
he used to he able in this way to fore¬ 
see, from a vague and uudefiitable, 
but yet distinct feeling, when he 
should be called upon to preach for 
any of the clergymen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Ho had seen himself, on 
such occasions, in the pulpit, and 
often, at waking, could recollect Jong 
passages from, those ideal sermons 


he had delivered, lu other matters, 
he was a person of a lively and 
cheerful turn of mind. By Ins first 
marriage lie had 110 children. He 
contracted a second with my mother, 
a stranger, who had only shortly be¬ 
fore come into the country—very 
pretty, very poor—and whose gay, 
but innocent manner, bad been my 
father’s chief attraction. She was 
passionately fond of dancing, an 
amusement for Avhich the annuaVbird- 
sliooting, the vii^ge feasts, and the 
halls given by the surrounding nobi 
lity oii*tlieir estates in the neiglibour- 
liood, afibrded frequent opportuni¬ 
ties, and in Avhicli she participated 
rather more fremiently than was al¬ 
together agreeaole to her husband, 
tliough he only ventured to rest his 
objections on his apprehension for 
her health. Some vague reports 
spoke of lier having, early in life, en¬ 
countered some deep grief, the im¬ 
pression of Avhich she thus endea¬ 
voured, by gaiety and company, to 
dissipate. 

" ‘ One day my father ivas invited 
to a party given in lionour of the ar¬ 
rival of a nobleman long resident in 
the capital, and accepted the invita¬ 
tion only oil condition that my mo¬ 
ther would agree to dance very lit¬ 
tle. This prohibition led to a slight 
matrimonial scene, wdiich terminated 
on her part in tears, on his in displea¬ 
sure. The evening before, they re¬ 
ceived a visit from the nobleman 
himself, who being an old college 
friend of my father’s, liad called to 
talk over old stories, and enjoy an 
evening of confidential conversation. 

“ ‘ My father’s gift, of dreams hap¬ 
pened to be mentioned; the Count 
related an anecdote which had taken 
place sliortly before in Paris, and 
which be bad learnt from Madame 
do Geiilis; and a long arguineiit en¬ 
sued upon the subject of dreams and 
their fulfilment. 

“ * The conversation was prolonged 
for some time, my mother appearing 
to take no particular share in it. 
But the following day she seemed 
abstracted, and at the party decli¬ 
ned dancing, even though her hus¬ 
band himself pressed her to take a 
share in the amusement. “ Nay, 
on being asked, as she stood by 
my father’s side, to dance, by the 
son of the nobleman aboA'e alluaed 
to, and who was believed to have 
been on old acquaintance of uerS| 
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slip burst at once into tears. My 
father even pressed her to mingle in 
the circle; shti continued to refuse; 
at last she Avas overheard to say— 
“Well, if you insist upon it on my 
account, be it so,” 

“ ‘ Never before had slie danced 
with such spirit; from tliat moment 
she was never oif the floor. She re¬ 
turned home exhausted and unwell, 
and out of Iiuniour. Slie was now 
in the flfth month of her pregnancy, 
and it aeeuied as if i^e regretted the 
a])parent levity which her conduct 
Itad betrayed, * 

“ ‘ Her husband kind!}' enquired 
what was the cause of her singular 
behaviour. “ You would not listen 
to mo,” she replied, “ and now you 
will lauph at my anxiety; nay, per¬ 
haps you will tell me that people 
mj-rht m'ver to mention before wo¬ 
men any thing out of the ordinary 
course, because they never hoar 
more than half, and always give it a 
n roiJiT nieanii)£(. TJie truth tJieii is, 
your conversation some evenings 
ii !.'0 made a deep impression on me. 
The peculiar state ot my Jiealth had 
probably increased the anxiety with 
ndiich for some time past 1 iiave 
heeii accustomed to think of the fu¬ 
ture. J fell asleep with the wish 
tliat something of my own future 
fate might lie unfolded to me in my 
(IreauiH. The past, with all the me¬ 
morable events of my life, nay, even 
our late dispute as to dancing, were 
all confusedly mingled in my brain; 
and, after many vague and unintel¬ 
ligible visions, which I have now' 
forgotten, they gradually arranged 
ththnselves iitco the follovnng 
dream 

“ I thought I was standing in a 
dancing-room, and was accosted by 
a young man of prepossessing ap¬ 
pearance, wlio asked me to dance. 
Meihinks, although probably the 
idea only struck me afterwards, that 
he resembled the Count, the son of 
oiir late host, laccepted lus invita¬ 
tion; but having once begun to 
dance, he would on no account be 
prevailed on to cease. At last I 
grew uneasy. I fixed my eyes upon 
him with anxiety; it seemed to me 
as if his eyes grew dimmer and dim¬ 
mer, his cheeks paler and more 
wasted, his lips shrivelled and skin¬ 
ny, his teeth grinned out, white and 
ghastly, and at last he stared upon me 
with b<my and eyeless sockets* His 


white and festal garments had fallen 
away. I felt as if encircled by a 
chain of iron. A skeleton clasped 
me in its fleshloss arms. Hound ami 
round he whirled me, though all the 
other guests hud long before disap¬ 
peared. I implored him to let me 
go; for I felt I <'ould not extricate 
myself from his embrace. The 
figure answered with a hollow 
tone, * Give me first tliy flowers.’ 
Involuntarily iny glance rested on 
my bosom, in which I had placed a 
newly-blown rose with several buds, 
how many 1 know not. 1 made a 
movement to grasp it, but a strange 
irresistible feeling seemed to flash 
through my heart, and to draAV back 
iny hand. My life seemed at stake; 
and yet I could not part with the 
lovely blooming lloAver, that seemed 
as it were a portion of my own heart. 
One by one, tlioiigh with a feeling of 
the deepest anguish, 1 plucked off 
the buds, and gave lliom to luiuwith 
an imploring look, but in vain. He 
shook his bony head; be would have 
them nil. One little bud only, and 
the rose itself, remained behind; 1 
was about to give him this last bud, 
but it clung firmly to the stalk of the 
rose, and 1 pulled them both together 
from my bosom, i shuddm-ihl,- 1 
could not part with them; he grasp¬ 
ed at the {lowers, when suddenly I 
either threw tliem forcibly behind 
me, or an invisible hand wrenched 
them out of mine, 1 know not which; 
I sank into his skeleton arms, and 
awoke at the same instant to the 
consciousness of life.” 

“ * So saying, slie burst into tears. 
My father, though affected by the 
recital, laboured vainly to allay her 
anxiety. From that moment, and 
especially after my birth, her health 
declined; occasionally only, during 
her subsequent pregnancies, her 
strength would partially revive, 
though her dry cough never entirely 
left her. After giving birlli to six 
daughters, she died in bringing the 
seventh into the world. 1 was then 
about twelve years old. To her last 
hour she was a lovely woman, with 
a brilliant complexion, and sparkling 
eyes. Shortly afterwards I was sent 
to Kchool, only visiting my fatlier’s 
house and my sisters during the 
holydays. All of them, as they grew 
up, more or Ichs resembled tlieir 
mother; till they attained their thir¬ 
teenth or fourteenth year they were 
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palo, thin, and mot'c than usually 
tall; from that moment they seemed 
suddenly to expand into loveliness; 
though scarchly had they attained 
their sixteenth year, when tlieunna* 
tiiral brilliancy of their cheeks, and 
tlie almost supernatural lustre of 
their eyes, began to betray the inter¬ 
nal hectic fire which was secretly 
wasting the strength of youtli. 

* Seldom at home, I had little idea 
of tlie oaII which hung over bur 
home. I had seen my eldest sister 
in her beauty, and her wane; and 
tlKMi 1 heard of her death. I was at 
the university when the second 
died. Shortly afterwards 1 visited 
my home. I found my third sister 
in the full bloom of youthful loveli¬ 
ness. I luul been dabbling a little in 
painting, and felt anxious to attempt 
lier portrait, hut I had made no great 
])rogress when tlie time for iny de¬ 
parture arrived, I was long absent; 
when I n(»xt n'tuined, it wt^a on the 
occasion of her death. I was now 
no longer a liee<IIess hoy, I saw 
the melancholy of my father, and 
ascribed it to the shock of so many 
successive deaths, lie was silent; 
he left me in my happy ignorance, 
though even tlicii the death silliness 
and loneliness of the house weighed 
with an uiideHiiable oppression on 
my heart. My sister Regina seemed 
to grow up even more lovely than 
her deceased sisters. I now found 
the sketch which I had begun so like 
her, that I resolved to make her sit 
to me ill secret, that 1 might Hnish 
the ]iicture, and surprise my father 
with it before niy departure. It was 
but half tiiiished, however, when the 
period of iny return to the capital 
arrived. I thought 1 would endea¬ 
vour to finish it from memory, but, 
strangely enough, I always confused 
myself with the recollection of my 
dead sisters, whose features seemed 
to float before my eyes. In spite of 
all my efforts, the portrait would not 
become that of Regina. 1 recollect¬ 
ed haying heard my father say, that 
she of all the rest boro the greatest 
resemblance to her mother; so I 
took out a little picture of her, which 
she had left to me, and endeavoured 
witli this assistance, and what my 
fancy could supply, to finish the pic¬ 
ture. At last it was finished, and 
appeared to possess a strange re¬ 
semblance to all my sisters, with^t 
being an exact porimU luiy. 


“ * As 1 had intended it,however, for . 
the portrait of Regina in \iarti\:ular, 

1 determined to take it with me on 
my next visit, and endeavour to cor¬ 
rect its defects by a comparison with 
the original. 1 came, but the summer 
of her beauty was already past. When 
1 drew out the picture to compare it 
with her features, I shocked at 
the change which had taken place in 
her, tiiough it had not yet manifest¬ 
ed itself in symptoms of disease. As 
1 was packing up my drawing mate¬ 
rials again, under some pretext or 
other Aiy lather unexpectedly enter¬ 
ed. lie gave a glance at the picture, 
seemed deeply agitated, and then 
exclaimed—” Let it hIudc." 

“ ‘ That evening, however, as, ac¬ 
cording to our old custom, we were 
sitting togctlier in his study, after my 
sisters hud gonh to rest, our hearts 
reciprocally opened to each other, 

‘ 1 now for the first time obtained 
a glimpse into my father's wounded 
heart. lie related to me tliat dream 
as you have now heard it; and his 
firm conviction that almost all his 
children, one by one, would be ta¬ 
ken from him; a conviction against 
which he had struggled, till fatal ex¬ 
perience had begun too clearly to 
realize it. I now learned that he 
had brought up liis daughters in this 
strict and almost monastic seclusion, 
that no taste for the world or its plea¬ 
sures luiglit be awakened in tlie minds 
of those who were doomed to (luit it 
so soon. They mingled in no gay 
assemblies, scarcely in a social par¬ 
ty; and even I, my friend, have since 
that time never thought of dancing 
Avithout a shudder. Conceive what 
an impression this conversation, and 
that fearful prophetic dream, made 
upon my mindl That laud my Young¬ 
est sister seeTned excepted from the 
doom of the rest, I could not pay much 
attention to; for was not my mother, 
at my birth, suffering under that dis¬ 
ease which she had bequeathed to 
her children; and how, then, was it 
likely that I should be au excep¬ 
tion? My imagination was active 
enough to extend the sentence of 
death to us all. The iiiteipretatioii 
which my father attempted to give 
to the dream, so as to preserve us to 
himself, might be but a delusive 
sunestiott m paternal affecUon; per¬ 
haps, seif-deluded, he had forgotten, 
or given another turn to the conclu- 
aiop of the dream* A deep and wild 
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despftu* seized upon me, tor life to with myaelf in that HmguUu* dream, 
me was all in all! In vain ray father had become ray favourite, and on 
endeavoured to compose me; and, whom I felt impelled to lavish all that 
nnding his eftorts unsurecssful, lie love, which a certain involuntary 
contented himself with exacting shudderiug sensation that I felt in 
from me the promise that this fatal the presence of my other sisters, as 
secret of our house should be com- beings on whom Death had already 
munirated to noiie.^ set Ins seal, prevented me from bc- 

‘ It was at this time I became ac- stowing fully upon them. Itwasoiily 
quainted witli 5 ''Ou. The conflict on my assuring iny father that iny 
whicJi raged within my bosom be- peace, nay my life, depended on his 
tween reason and siqierstition, he- granting me this request, tiiat he coii- 
tween the struggles ot courage aud sonted tliat she should be brought up 
the suggestions of despair, could not in the capital under my rye. I ar- 
be concealed from you, thou|li you rompanied her thither myself. I 
could tonu no idea of its source. I watched over her with an anxiety 
accompanic^ you to Lubeck. The proportioned to my love. She was 
sight or tiic Daiiro of Death produced not ^o tall as her sisters had been at 
si remarkable eflect upon my mind, the same age. She seemed to unfold 
representation of my mo- herself more slowly,aiid in allthings, 
ther a dream,and in that too I thought as Avell as Ikm’ education, she M'RS the 
I perceived also its origin. A film reverse of them. Her gaiety, her 
seemed to fall from my eves; it was livelinessi her enjoyment of life, 
the mmueiitary triumph of sober rea- which often inspired me with a deep 
son. It struck mo at once that the melancholy, gave additional bloom 
idea of this picture, which niy mother to her jiersonal appearance; I contd 
bad undonlitedJy at one time seen, trace ni her no appearance of weak- 
Jiad been floating througli her exci- ness of the breast; but she was still 
ted imagination, and had given rise a tender,delicate nature,the blossom, 
to that dark vision, heftn'e whoso fa- as I might say, of a higher clime, 
tai influence my father and 1 had “ ‘ It was long before I returned to 
prostrated ourselves so Jong, instead my father’s house ; but his sickness, 
of a-seribing the successive ileaths of which rendered a dangerous opera- 
our family to their true source, in the tion necessary, brought him to the 
infectious nature of that disease capital with my two remaining sis- 
which my mother s insane love of tors. VVJiat 1 had foroHoeu was now 
dancing Iiad infused into her own fulfilled. Jacoba had become He- 
veins, and which had been the omi- gina, Imeia .lacoha. 1 knew it would 
nous inheritance of her offspring, be so, and yet it struck me with hor- 
llie advances I had already made in ror; the more so wlien I observed, 
the study of medicine, confirmed as I already hinted, that during the 
these views. The confined and soli- bloom of their ephemera] existence 
tary life my sisters had Jed, the total all my sisters successively acquired 
wantofany precaution in separating a strong resemblance to their ino- 
those who were still in Jiealth from ther, and consequently to the por- 
tliose who had been already attacked trait; though not so clo.se as may 
by this malady, was In itself sufficient Iiave appeared to your excited iraa- 
to account for all which nad happen- gination, who saw them but for a nio- 
ed. Animated by this idea, 1 hurried ment and after a long interval. 1 can- 
home in spite of all your entreaties, nottellhow thedailysigbtofthesede- 
I laboured to rnake my father par- voted maidens, who inspired at once 
ticipate m my views, to induce him pity and terror, wrought upon my 
to separate my other wsters from the heart. It brought back my old de- 
alreadyfastdeclining Regina; but the spair, ray old tearsi which at such 
obstinacy of age, and his deep con- moments reasoning could not sub- 
viction of the vanity of all such ef- due, that 1 and all of us, my davline 
forts, rendered my efforts and plead- witli the rest, would become the vic- 
jDgs unavailing. hereditai’y plague. My 

It was only after great difficulty situation was the more trying, that 1 
that 1 was prevailed upon to part was obliged to invent a thousand 
with noy youngest sister, then a mere stratagems and little falsehoods to 
child>^o, from the close connexion Keep the sisters, ^en living in the 
in whidi her life seemed to stand same city, apart# ^ could not 9iUh 
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gether succeed, and the misery 1 felt 
at such moments how shall I de¬ 
scribe ! Your coming, your mistake, 
filled up the measure of my despair. 
When you wrote, I found it for a long 
time impossible to answer your af¬ 
fectionate letter. 

«‘ It was only long after the return 
of my family to their home that I re¬ 
gained my composure. The theory 
of medicine hacl long been hateful to 
me; though in the course of my re¬ 
searches into that fatal disorder, to 
which our family seemed destined,! 
had more than once met with in¬ 
stances in which the disease, after a 
certain period, seemed to concentrate 
itself oil its victim, so as not to be 
transmitted to her subsequent off¬ 
spring. My father too, who, during 
his residence in the capital, had per¬ 
ceived my distracted state of mind, 
took the opportunity of giving me, as 
he tliought, a word of comfort, though 
it only wrung from me a bitter smire. 
He told me of a dream which he had 
had after iny mother's death, and 
wiiich he had hitherto concealed, be¬ 
cause its import seemed to be of a 
threatening nature for me; aithough 
at the same time it seemed to give 
him the assurance, that at least 1 
should not peri.sh by the same fate 
which had overwhelmed my sisters. 
He thought he saw me, whether 
young or old he could not say, for 
my face was covered, lying asleep or 
dead in some foreign country. My 
baggage was heaped about me, and 
ou lire ; but the thick smoke wliicli 
arose from the pile preveuted him 
from perceiving whether I was burnt 
or not- 

* Though at first much shocked at 
this dream, yet, viewed in the light 
already mentioned, it had on the 
whole a consoling tendency; and 
for this reason he had communica¬ 
ted it to me, thougli still with some 
shrinking sensations at its recollec¬ 
tion. It was now my turn to afford 
him consolation, by pointing out to 
him that this dream, vague and in¬ 
distinct in its meaning like most 
others, had probably been already 
fullilled, since my effects had in fact 
been all burnt about me during the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
I myself, in a diseased and scai'cel^ 
conscious state of mind, only extri¬ 
cated from danger by the exertions 
of my friends. He seemed stri^ 
with this obserriuioni and was n- 


lent; but I saw that hU confidence 
in the certainty of dreams was in no 
shape abated. But my chief source 
of consolation lay in the slow and 
natural growth of my Amanda, who 
did not, like her sisters, resemble a 
mere hothouse plant, but a sweet 
natural flower, though her light and 
ethereal being would render her 
equally unable to encounterthe rude 
breath of earthly sorrow, or the in¬ 
fluence of a rugged clime;—and vou, 
whether accidentally or not—(and 
this gives me, I confess, new hope 
and courage)—you have a second 
time been the preserver of her life, 
by sheltering her from the blight of 
a stormy and freezing autumnal 
night, which would have been enough 
to blast at once this delicate pro¬ 
duction of a more genial clime. You, 
like a protecting angel, conducted 
her to her paternal home; that home 
where the angel of death has now, 
1 trust, marked the threshold with 
blood fur the last time, since the 
scythe that swept away iny t enerable 
father, with the same stroke mowed 
down the last dccliiiiiig life of his 
daughters. 

" ‘ In truth, I begin to cherish the 
best hopes of ilie future, lu her 
mild eye tluat beams with no un¬ 
earthly light, her cheek that glows 
with no concealed fever, there are 
no traces of the consuming worm 
within; only, as 1 have already said, 
the delicacy of her frame requires 
the tenderest care. A rude wind 
might blast this fragile flower; and 
therefore I give her to you, as the 
oldest, the most tried and trust¬ 
ed of my friends, with my whole 
heart; but upon thi% condition, that 
you never yield to her often repeat¬ 
ed wish to learn to dance, for that 
too violent and exciting exercise, 
which proved fatal to her mother, 
which devoted her sisters, even 
while yet unborn, to death, and which 
is my terror and aversion, her ten¬ 
der frame and easily agitated dispo¬ 
sition, 1 am sure, are unable to bear. 
Will you promise me this T 

“ Tlie picture —her picture, had, 
during his relation, lain before me 
on the table: its heavenly smile, and, 
still more, the trauauil and clear 
narrative of my frien(i,had banished 
from uiy bosom the last remains of 
uncomfortable Reeling, and awaken¬ 
ed with a still livelier emotion sym¬ 
pathy with this being so loYeJ7, «0 
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worthy to be loved* What could be 
more fascinating; than thus to become 
the protecting angel of such a crea¬ 
ture ! The very conviction that I 
had already involuntarily been so, 
gave a higher impulse to my love 
and my confidence. 1 promised him 
every thing. 

“ Let me be brief—brief as the so¬ 
litary year of my happiness I Busi* 
ness " still detained my friend at 
home, and regard for appearances 
would not allow me to reconduct to 
lli'e capital my Amanda, to whom 1 
had not declared my sentiments, and 
to whom, indeed, it would have been 
indecent to liave done so, while her 
dearest relations were hardly con¬ 
signed to the tomb. One plan, how¬ 
ever, suggested itself, which appear¬ 
ed the more advisable from the ad¬ 
vantages which the pure air and 
tranquil amusements of a country 
life seemed to promise to her who 
was the object of our solicitude. 

" The Count, with whom her ino- 
tlier had danced that fatal Dance of 
Death, now an old man, had long been 
in possession of the situation former¬ 
ly held by his father, and was at this 
time an inhabitant of an estate upon 
the island. Always attached to the 
family of the pastor, he offered 
Amanda u residence in his family, 
and, on the pretext that her healtli 
might suffer from a longer residence 
in tills house of death, we had her 
immediately removed from its gloomy 
images to the more cheerful mansion 
of the Count. 

** Being myself acquainted with 
her intended protector, 1 accompa¬ 
nied lier thither, and while I strove, 
by every endeavour, to gain her af¬ 
fection, some expressions which es¬ 
caped her made me aware that I was 
already possessed of it. The close of 
the year of mourning was fixed for our 
marriage. I had already cast my eye 
upon an estate in the neighbouiiiuod, 
which 1 had resolved to purchase, 
instead of tliat which had fallen to 
me. Partly with the view of resto¬ 
ring the activity of my friend, partly 
to escape the pain of being separated 
fix)m my lo\e, and partly because 
such matters are generally most ad¬ 
vantageously managed by the inter¬ 
vention of a third party, 1 begged 
him immediately to set about the ne- 
otiation for the purchase. He un- 
ertook the commission readily, but 
faU own aftUre soon aftermirda sum* 


moued him to the capital, and he set 
out. 

“ The bargain was found to be at¬ 
tended with difficulty. The matter 
was studiously protracted, in hopes 
of obtaining a higher price, and at 
last, aa the close of the year ap¬ 
proached, I resolved not to wait for 
the purchase, but to celebrate our 
nuptials at once. Amanda had all 
along enjoyed tlie best health. My 
friend engaged for us a simple but 
comfortable residence in the city, 
but the Count would not hear of tin? 
marriage being performed anywhere 
except in his own house. The day 
was at last fixed; we only waited fur 
Emanuel, who, for some time past, 
had from time to time put off his ar¬ 
rival. At last he wrote that he would 
certainly appear on the day of the 
marriage. 

“The day arrived, ainl yet he came 
not. The Count’s chamberlain en¬ 
tered, and delivered to me a letter, 
which had been ]Uit into his iiands 
the day before, under a cover, in 
which he was requested to deliv(‘r 
it to me shortly before the G«’eiiiony 
took ])lace, 

“ It was from Emanuel, and ran as 
follows. ‘ Do not be anxious sbouUl 
1 not appear at tlie nmniage, and on 
no account put off' the ceremony. 
The cause of my detention is for the 
good of all of us. You yourself ivill 
thank me for it.* 

“ This new enigma disconcerted 
me; but a bridegroom must endea¬ 
vour to conceal Ids 'uneasiness, and 
a singular chance made me at last 
regard the unexpected absence of 
Emanuel, wliich, in fact, I attributed 
to caprice, as not altogether to be re¬ 
gretted. The (’ount had, notwith- 
atandiiig my entreaties, made prepa¬ 
rations for a ball, at wliich, after the 
ceremony had been' quietly perform¬ 
ed in the chapel, our union was to 
be publicly announced to tlie com¬ 
pany, 1 knew how much the mind 
of my friend, so prone to repose 
faith ill omens of every kind, would 
be agitated by the very idea of dan- 
cing. 

“ I succeeded in calming Amanda*H 
mind as to the prolonged absence of 
her brother ; but 1 felt that I began 
to regard with a feeling of oppres¬ 
sion the idea of his arrival, wliich 
might momentarily take pleice. 

The guests assembled. The 

fotiug people ivere eagerly llstenihg 
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to the music, which began to^ echo 
from the groat hall* I "was intent 
only on my own bappinesa j when, 
to my dismay, the old Count, step- 
p{Qg up, introduced his son to my 
Amanda, with a request that.ahe 
would open the ball, while the young 
Countess, his daughter, offered bei- 
hand to me. 1 scarcely noticed her, 
in the confusion with which 1 ran 
up to the Count, to inform him that 
Amanda never danced, and had ne< 
ver learnt to do so. Fatlier and son 
were equally astonished; the possi¬ 
bility of such an event had never oc¬ 
curred to them. 

** * But/ exclaimed the son, ^ can 
such a pattern of grace and dignity 
require to learn w^hat nature herself 
must have taught her ?’ 

“ Amanda, who perhaps attribu¬ 
ted iny confusion to a feeling of 
sliaine at her ignorance, looked at 
me entreatiiigly, and wliispcrcd to 
me, ‘ I Iiave never tried; but my eye 
has taught me something.’ 

“ What could Isay? and, iu truth, 
I confess I could not see why, mere¬ 
ly for fear of my absent friend, I 
should make myself ridiculous; nay, 
1 could not but feel a sensation of 
pride in the triumph which I anti¬ 
cipated for my brule. The Coun¬ 
tess and 1 were tin; second couple; 
Home of the more honoured guests 
made up the third and fourth, and 
the dance began. 

“ After a few turns, however, the 
muHic,atthe suggestion of the young 
Count, changed to a lively waltz; 
and the dancers began to revolve in 
giddier circles. 1 felt as if lightning- 
struck ; my feet seemed glued to the 
ground; the young Countess vainly 
endeavoured to draw me along with 
her; my eyes alone retained life and 
motion, and followed the footsteps 
of Amanda, who, light as a sylph, 
but blooming beyond aught that I 
had ever seen, was flitting round in 
the arms of the Count. 

“ At once tlio door opened, and 1 
saw Emanuel enter in full dress, but 
he was arrested on tliq^threshold; 
his eyes were rooted oh Amanda. 
Suddenly he smote his hands to¬ 
gether above his head, and sank at 
the same moment to the ground with 
a cry that rang through the hall. 

This accident seemed to disen¬ 
chant me. My feet were loosened. 

others flew towards him Him 
lightning, raised and carrira 


him through the hall, into an adjoin** 
ing room, which served as a passage 
to the hall. All this was the work of 
a moment* Amanda, however, had 
observed the confusion, had heard 
the name of her brother; that loud 
and piercing cry had echoed through 
her heart. As if transported out of 
herself, she tore herself out of the 
supporting arms of the Count, flew 
across the court into the chamber 
beyond, and sunk, weeping, implo¬ 
ring, in the most lively agitation, at 
the feet of her brother. 

“ Tio strange appearance of Ema¬ 
nuel, bis cry, his fainting, had (treated 
a confusion which, for a moment, I 
confess withdrew my attention from 
her. It was when her brother be¬ 
gan to recover his senses, that I flrst 
observed her deadly paleness. Me- 
thought 1 saw again the dying Lucia 
in my gaily dressed bride, whose 
white robes and myrtle wreath re¬ 
minded me of the ghastly bridegroom 
of her sisters, who thus seemed to 
step ill between me and niy hnjqu- 
ness. She hung, cold, iunuiinate, 
tottering, upon my arm. 

“ She was immediately carried to 
bed. SJio never rose from it again. 
Her sickness took even a move sud¬ 
den and terrible character than usual, 
which, indeed, under the circum¬ 
stances, might have been expected. 
Never,, 1 may say, had my poor 
Amanda been in so great a state of 
excitement as during this, her first 
imd last dance. Tlie sudden shock 
slie received, the colducsa of the 
open room, and the still more open 
court, swept by a rude autumnal 
wind, at a moment when the general 
confusion prevented' any measures 
of precaution from being taken, had 
wrought terrible ravages in her ten¬ 
der frame, and would have been 
enough, even without a hereditary 
predisposition to the malady, to have 
produced the same fatal conse¬ 
quences, The disease seized on her 
witli that fatal and rapid grasp from 
which it derives its name; in a fort¬ 
night slie was numbered with the 
dead. 

“ Her decline seemed for a moment 
to restore the physical strengtli of 
her unhappy brotlier. He burst out 
Into the loudest reproaches against 
me, and every one who sought to 
wi^drawbim from the bedside of tlio 
invalid. It was wonderful hew uis 
weak frame bore up gainst it> but 
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he scarcely ever left her side. She 
died in his aims; he covered the 
dead body Avith kisses; force alone 
could detach him from it. 

But almost instantly after, a 
strange dull inaction seemed to come 
over hU miml. He reproached me 
no longer, as I had expected, but 
asked to know lioiv all had happen¬ 
ed, and ill turn told me, with a bitter 
and licavt-pierciiig smile, that he had 
been prevenied from coming by a 
serious indisposition. * 1 had caught, 
the physicians thought, a cough 
arising from cold, but witli ^hc na¬ 
tural nervousness of my disposition, 
I thought ! discerned in it the seeds 
of the long-dreaded malady, and as 
the physician assured me that a few 
days would remove it, I resolved to 
stay away from the marriage, in order 
to give his prescriptions (which were 
chiefly restand miietness) every fair 
diance; and if the truth were as I 
suspected, not to disturb your hap¬ 
piness by any uneasiness on my ac¬ 
count. But the day before the mar¬ 
riage I ivas sei;sed with an inexpress¬ 
ible feeling of anxiety. I recollected 
that your marriage ivould be cele¬ 
brated in the same mansion, perhaps 
in the same chamber, where my mo¬ 
ther, witli her yet unborn ofl'sprhw, 
had been devoted to death. 1 could 
not rest; some unknown power seem¬ 
ed to impel me forward, as if to pre¬ 
vent some great, some inexplicable 
evil. I was instantly on my way; 
at the last station on the road, while 
waiting for my horses, I dressed, 
that I might lose no time. I came— 
not to prevent—but every thing was 
now too clearly explained, 1 had 
come to fulfil my destiny.' 

My friend remained completely 
resigned to his fate. The death of 
Ids sister had convinced him of the 
certainty of his own. With her life, 
his own relish for life bad utterly de¬ 
parted. Already it seemed to He be¬ 
hind him like a shadow; he felt an 
impatient, irrepressible longing to be 
with those who had gone before. 

“ The physicians at first maintain¬ 
ed that Ills malady—for he already felt 
its influence on his frame—was but 
jm^i|iary. And as he submitted 
quietly to every thing, it cost me but 
little trouble to Induce him to tra^l 
witli me. I will not trouble you with 
ib/ own feelinga or sufferings: I 
urged him to go to the south of 


France, the climate'of which was so 
generally reckoned beneficial. He 
smiled, but as if the dying flame of 
love of life had fur a moment re¬ 
kindled in his bosom, he expressed 
a wish rather to go to Italy. * There,* 
he said, * ho might have an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing and studying the works 
of the great masters ot art.’ W^e 
reached Italy, but here lusilJnesssoon 
took a decided turn; he died after a 
decline of eleven mouths in a resi¬ 
dence in the Piazza Barbei ini: and, 
as if the prophetic dream of his fa¬ 
ther was to be fulfilled to the letter, 
his whole cflects, according to tiie 
invariable custom in Rome, (for in 
Italy consumption is regarded as 
peculiarly infectious^) wore, on the 
same day ou which he died and was 
buried, committed to the flames, 
with the furniture of his apartment, 
and even his carpet; every thing, in 
short, except his papers. Nay, a 
friend who at that time resided with 
!is in Rome, and subsequently re¬ 
turned, told mo that two years after¬ 
wards the apartiiieuts inhabited by 
lilihanuel still remained unoccupied 
as he left them. 

“ I cared iittle, as you may imagine, 
during these shifting scenes, about 
financial concerns, and when 1 re¬ 
visited tliis country, it was to find 
that Iliad returned to it only not ab¬ 
solutely a beggar, and destined, 1 fear, 
to make all toy friends melancholy 
about me. 

• “ Thus has a nnmerous family been 
effaced from the qartli, though not 
from niy heart, leaving behind them 
notliiug but this portrait, which 
seems daily to liuld forth the lesson, 
how vain is beauty, how fleetijpg is 
life!” 

L— ceased, and the silence con¬ 
tinued, while the {Portrait circulated 
once more among the now deeply 
affected and Sympathizing assembly. 
The evening, which had begun with 
loud revelry, had gradually glided 
into the deep stiihiesB of night. The 
friends rose, and even the younger 
of thcin,A^b had proposed the hemth 
of their mistresses with sucU proud 
confidence and frolic vanity, sepa¬ 
rated iA silence, after pressing the 
hand of the narrator, as if in token 
that he had become to all of them 
an object of esteem, of sympa^y, 
and affection. 
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VHE PHILOSOPHY OP LONDON. 


Tuis Britiftlr capital has been call¬ 
ed a province covered with houw; 
the chief causeway of the world; 
the great estuary of tlie tide of hu¬ 
man existence; the empress of ajl 
cities, with whose fame the dhtions 
" ring from side to sMle;” the Baby¬ 
lon of die west, which in wealth and 
population may claim precedence of 
contemporary realms There is 
but one London; and, take it for all 
in all, it is at this day a more inte¬ 
resting object of contemplation than 
any other spofof similar dimensions 
on the surface of the globe. It wants 
the gorgeous palaces^he spacious 
quays, and the pleasant gardens, of 
its neighbour on the Seine; it par¬ 
takes not of the melancholy magni¬ 
ficence of Home, ** lone mother of 
dead empires,” the lnstori<*.al sanc¬ 
tuary of hallowed recollections ever 
eloquent of olden fame, ’mid ruins 
darkened with the crust of centuries; 
it is not adorned, like Florence, with 
the delicate creations of those won¬ 
drous masters, who left Art’s self 
effete, and hopeless of an equal ef¬ 
fort ; it boasts not of the glad and 
glorious scenery of Naples, rejoicing 
m a soil where even the slia^ is 
more generous than our normern 
sunshine, and reflected with all its 
classic villas and picturesque details 
in tho limpid loveliness of the sub¬ 
jacent Mediterranean; it is not con¬ 
secrated, likl^ Venice, to the very 
genius of poetry, and graced with 
beauteous gondolas, that glide along 
its liquid thoPbughfares through the 
stillMsa of evening, in harmony with 
the barcarole and the serenade, the 
tobor and the^uitar; nor yet is it 
clotlied with rpmantic grandeur, 
surrounded with the goodly pro¬ 
spect, or dignified wi^ the moun¬ 
tain diadem, of Edi^urgh: but 
still its geometrijj^al immensity, enor¬ 
mous population, immeasurable mo¬ 
ral Infiuence, political supremacy, 
indomitable miterprise, tvemendous 
wealth, and, to sum ill, its vast, va¬ 
rious, and compreheitsive intellec¬ 
tual capabilities, constitute^iin the 
^regate a more, curlbbs ^eme for 


speculation than any other visible 
obmet throughout the world. 

Every feature of the metropolis 
appears to be coloured more or less 
with the complexion of the national 
character,and thus acquires amoral 
interest which materially enhances 
the dignity of such a topic. The 
English, as a people, are essentially 
the vi;ry reverse of poetical in their 
perceptions, or romantic in their 
tastes; and, accordingly, the whole 
territory of Cockaigne, even to the 
extremest periphery, of its environs, 
and brick-and-mortar^dependencies, 
presents a most cnip^tic negation 
of any and every thing that could be 
designated by either of those epi¬ 
thets, save and except an occasional 
copperplate in a window-pane. In¬ 
deed, wherev^ Nature seems to in¬ 
dicate the slightest semblance of the 
picturesque, the uncongenial sym¬ 
pathies of Uie inhabitants have ef¬ 
fectually vulgarised the entire local¬ 
ity. The stranger, for example, is 
pleased with the site and aspect of 
a pleasant little islet adjoining the 
classic banksof Twickenham; but no 
sooner has it arreste.d his attention, 
than ho Js addies^d in a cacopho¬ 
nous pa^oij, wluch iioubtless must be 
meant for the vernacular,—That 
’ere is the ‘.-]^eel-pie-’ouse,’ where the 
folk wot lives in Luunun comes for 
to^o for to eat lieel-^es.” Alas fur 
sentiment! and this, too, in the Im¬ 
mediate neighbourliood of Pope’s 
villa! is the noble river less 
indebte^o '* Augusta.!* for dignified 
associations, as it^ows further east¬ 
ward, for Blackwall its reputation 
is depoBHent on itif gastronomic re¬ 
sources at the savoury season of 
“ white bait.” Dr Paley illustrated 
the curious struej^re of tbe retina, 
by noticing its power to entertain the 
various recipients p^sented to it on 
aU sides, in the prospect from Hamp- 
Btead-heath,—by the way> not to be 
compared with that from Arthur’s 
Seat or Killiney,—^but liotv would 
the philosophe^ave nauS^ted the 
fetid advertisement of a loat^ome 
exwiric, (in white-wash capitals, 


^ slngle.ptrish of Msi^-ls-honno Js said to cantam actually more rlche.s and a 
grsiter nuiibar oif than the pf&cipaliiy of Walesi 
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about the Length of Mv Fyshe^Pal-^ 
uier,) that now desecrateB the wild 
vale in the very foreground! So 
much, then, for Uie Cockney pictu¬ 
resque 1 

Again, the SassenacLi burghers are 
BO peculiarly Bensitive respecting 
what Blackstone calls the rights of 
persons and the riglits of things, and 
so selfish withal, that it is with great 
difficulty they can over be induced 
to forego atiy private advantage for 
the sake of society as a wholf^. This 
somewhat churlish characteristic is 
exemplitied oftener than one could 
desire in the social arraugeincnts of 
the metropolis. TJie interior of the 
squares, au(|. even of the Regent’s 
Park, is inaccessible to all but a fa¬ 
voured few, to whom accident has 
casually given the privilege of ad¬ 
mission ; and the extension of the 
same pedestrian franchise to their 
fellow-citizens would be considered 
almost as monstrous as a disruption 
of the whole civil system. The re¬ 
sult of similar concessions in St 
James’s Park, Kensington Gardens, 
and also those of the Inner Temple, 
on summer evenings, sufficiently 
proves that the cessation of the mo¬ 
nopoly would he a beneiit to all, and 
an injury to no one. The ew Road 
is precisely the width of the Interior 
Boulevards in raris; but in the one 
case, the whole of the space between 
the houses on either side is avail¬ 
able to the public, whereas in.j^e 
other,the gen^i^al thoroughfare bOftrs 
only the same proportion to tlie in¬ 
tervening width, as a poetic text to 
a quarto margin, while remain¬ 
der is apporvioTied into Intle plots, 
that hardly suffice to contain more 
than a couple of boxwood borders 
and a barrow-lowl of brovffi gravel. 
But then it has an air of exclusive¬ 
ness, and that, doubtless, in the esti¬ 
mation of the hoMseholders, is pre¬ 
ferable to several rows of stately 
elms, with qui|^ paths between, put¬ 
ting altogetherout of consideration 
the advautages which would accrue 


to society .at large were tha.i^nd 
allocat^ otherwise. But the civic 
world, la gWehtl, can. nniidi more 
rea'dtiy'' undersia^d the actual rights 
C|§),iitdivldttels in. detail, than appre- 
c^tejhe abstract generic claims of 
tiie^eoinmimhy as ..a public. The 
silvan dignity and leafy honours of 
the Hkmadryedai however, would be 
profaned by the juxtaposition. 

In your unsophisticated cit of the 
genuine to^n breed, the grander fea¬ 
tures of external nature produce no 
ebrrespouding elevation of senti¬ 
ment ; and it is nmre than probable 
tliat a sight of the Falls of ^Niagara, to 
the sordid faculties of such an ani¬ 
mal, would only suggest a calculation 
as to the feasibility of converting an 
integral portion of the flood into a 
profitable mill-race.* 

The principle of sintm cntqufi is no 
less felicitously enforced in that os¬ 
tentatious but rather heavy piece of 
architecture, the Regent Quadrant, 
the pillars of which exhibit from time 
to time diflereiitco]ours,accordiug to 
tlie fancy of the shop-owners to whose 
premises respectively they happen 
to belong. Thus, Mr Figgins chooses 
to see his side of a pillar painted a 
pale chocolate, while his neighbour 
Mrs Hopkins insists on disguising the 
othgp h^f witli a coat of liglit cream 
colour, or haply a delicate shade of 
Dutch pink ; so that the identity of 
material wJiicIi made it so hard for 
Transfer, in Zelueo, to distinguish be¬ 
tween lus metal Vemis and Vulcan, 
is often the only incident that the two 
moieties have in common.' 

Furthermore, the afl'cctioiis of John 
Bull for the most part originate iu 
the region of tho midriff, and more 
especially beneath the peritoneum, 
from whence, under^ favour of the 
digestive organs, they ascend to the 
bosom, or thorax, where they are 
gradually subtilized into something 
like seiiHibility. For proof of'this, 
it is only necessarji to refer to the 
many excellent institutions which, 
beneath the divine blessing, have at- 


Whe Phiio8OpUjf^0/Jti^4<fri^ ’ 


* Ktfpokoii has noticed the proximity of the sublime to the ridiculous, and it sO 
bapp^S tliat his aphorism was never more forcibly.^verified than in a recent posthn- 
inott* tribute to himself. An ingenious print, entitled « Ip^mbre de Kspoleon visi- 
•tant son tombeau,” was lately published in Paris, and;JU 6 bgraphed to Jajndon ini.- 
jnediSteJy afterwards, to be cried about the The ShS^e Of ^apj^n 

.wfsmiig Iris tohib, at the raorftrate charge of one ha’penny T* For 

^iil^rity ttosuldlme8tldeatbat1maginatio»«verconeeireii,wew0Uld pit 
Cockney the worid. . . - ' ^ 
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taioed .to micfc enunde 

of the broedur, ae Jlr k»«^v8 lable. 

full well, and Ib^ gtofct of mtoy aht To do jue 
Eflgex cfldftbat expfred at the' hutch- racter^ it is t 

er’a of a sore^rc^ CoUld' iadiftpu- people in tl 
tably atteat Were' further e^viddiee apecting thei 
require^ it .would be foUhd at the ther to their 
theatres, where'sausage taHlds^ and to the indivii 
etiff bottled punch, are frequently the the cominuni 
most vendible commodities amongst and all the c£ 
the second class of visitors, altliough iautfaropy, at 
the scene may haye but just closed louslycultiva 
on the death-struggle of Richard, qr ly naUiralizct 
the sorrows of Belvidera. tured metroi 


London. 9j5 

thus enundated in a tingle monoBvI- 
lable. ^ 

To do justice to the English cha¬ 
racter, it IS necessary to judge of the 
people in the gross, instead of in- 


By day and night, but thiii is wondrous 
strange !** 


people in the gross, instead of in¬ 
specting them in detail, and look ra¬ 
ther to their social institutions, than 
to the individual cmnponent parts of 
the community. The charities of life, 
and all the cardinsl essentials of phi¬ 
lanthropy, are nowhere Inore sedu¬ 
lously cultivated, and more thorough¬ 
ly naUiralizcil, than in their well-nur¬ 
tured \petropolia, and yet nowhere 
is that “ benevolence in trittes” wjuch 
puts men in good humour with them¬ 
selves and one another,so universally 


In Paris, even at su^ a theatre as 
Franconi, dealers of ^similar class 
would have tendered tho hire of a 
fan or an opera-glass, and peradven- 
ture a goblet of r^tiu sucree^ of whicli 
“ he who drinks the most has the 
worst share.” IVrhaps it is by triHes 
such as these that the general cha¬ 
racter of a ]»eople is most strongly 
marked and most accurately estiuia- 
ted. 

That sturdy tenacity of purpose, 
and irrepressible impatience of sub¬ 
serviency to others, which probably 
have contributed Pot a little to our 
political advaucenieut, It must be 
owned, are exercised at times with 
but slight regard to courtesy or con¬ 
venience. This is particularly evi¬ 
dent at the Babylonian theatres, when 
one portion of the audience happen 
to desire^ thq re^tition of a song, 
while the remainder as resolutely 
object to'^it. The vetoists politely 
intimate their (disapprobation by bias¬ 
ing the unfortunate performer, even 
although the^)Brty should be a lady ! 
and the encorti is seldom tinally dis¬ 
posed of until after an uproar of se¬ 
veral minutes, the decision, whether 
for the ayes or tjm noes, usually fol¬ 
lowing a practical pl^euthesis of 
“ much admired disoitler/’ This, be 
it observed, is not the cjise anywhere 
else# Our more considerate neigh¬ 
bours across IV^anche, on such 
occasions, invariably,; and in a mo¬ 
ment, waive their own inclinaiious 
where they find^ that more than a 
moiety of the audleqce is opposed 
to them, and tberefel^ it becomes 
w^ely ever neeess^ to utter tho 
" bi«” or « non”*^a second 
tum for ap one thinks of demurring 
net deolarod wUl of the miyority 


neglected. To strangers the town- 
bred are like a cucumber, cold in the 
third degree; and of all places within 
the limits of civilized existence, that 
in which John Bull appears to least 
advantage, is a modern tavern. He 
seems to assume tbubjevery one is a 
rogue, until the contrary is demon-* 
strated, as plainly as the fact that the 
pigs at Hogsnorton can play upon the 
organ. He seems to say with the 
Psalmist, not in his haste,” but at 
sullen leisure over an unsocial tum¬ 
bler of rum toddy,—all men are 
liars and the slightest overture 
towards a conversation, on the part ^ 
of his neighbour i^ tiie same box, 
would inf^libly cause a total subver¬ 
sion of bis counten#hce, for he could 
only imagine the interlocutor to be 
inHucnced by some ^ucU motive as 
might induce a church^mouse to make 
a leg to a Welsh rabbit. He ejects a 
dry but beautiful piece of brevity 
fr<)m tbqiiottoiH of his throat by way 
of an ap^gy for a ropiy, and straight¬ 
way assumes as^iuch dignity and 
reserve,of deportment as if he were 
the Gonfalonicre of San Marino, in¬ 
timating by his manner pretty clearly 
that the ofl'ending colloquialist would 
have a much better chance of finding 
one of the oaks of Dodona a conver- 
sible companion. Tl^ stranger haply 
bethinks him of the moral inculcated 
by the graceful muse of Bunker's 
Hill, ana therefore attempts no re¬ 
joinder— 

** This here moiiAent was built of stone, 
Because Lord Nortli wouldn’t let the 
Americans alone,” 

To call such a creature a gregarious 
animal, it is obvious, would be some¬ 
what of a misnomer; yet, encoiinfer 
tho Bame'*por8on in a diflbrent atuio« 
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sphere^ his suroicions disarmed, his 
fnridi^thawea into loving-kiadncss, 
ana perhaps he may prove one of 
worthiest of men “ that e’er wore 
earth about him.” 

Those who would see the capital 
for its own sake, should perambulate 
its deserted thoroughfares at the first 
turn of the morning, when “ all the 
air a solemn stillness holds,” and so¬ 
ciety itself Is in a state of suspended 
animation. They will then more 
easily comprehend the import of the 
remark that ** the grove csvmot be 
seen for the trees,” inasmuch as the 
absence of detail enables the eye to 
traverse the superficies of the whole, 
without bein^ obstructed by merely 
factitious incidental objects, or em¬ 
barrassed amid a variety ever chan¬ 
ging and evanescent The town ho¬ 
rizon is sharp and rigid in a hard 
morning sky, for once clarified from 
the fumes ofaraffic,«nd unpolluted 
by the exhalations of a hundred thou¬ 
sand hearths. The buildings are 
clearly defined in all their circum¬ 
stantial architecture, from slabby 
pavement even to bossy friezeand 
the exact statistics of the silent streets, 
with their respective appurtenances, 
wiicrever they merit notice, are as- 
cciiaiued at a glance, and examined 
without interru^lou. It would al¬ 
most appear as mough the spectator, 
having obtained^he power of con¬ 
traction which Milton ascribes to his 
fallen angels, were threading his ^y 
tbrougli an accurately iiioulded mo¬ 
de/, and the gorgeous edifices wliicli 
he disi;overs on every side around 
him, so severely traced ^inst the 
pure crysfiillilie sky, sua^'st to the 
fancy those tow<|rs delineated by 
Chiueso artists on a surfac^of plate 
glass, of which the obverse lias been 
sheeted by quicksilver. Thus it is 
not without reason that some great 
poet, wliose famodias not descended 
to posterity with his distich, has ex- 
cloimed,— ^ 

“ The glories of proud London to sur¬ 
vey, 

The snn himself shall rise by break of 
day !” 


About the fifteenth century, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis were 
themselves so enrapturea with Uie 
goodly aspect of their city, that the 
roverb, “ asfine as London upon the 
ridge,” in their acceptation was 
understood to imply the utmost ple¬ 
nitude of sublunary grandeur; 

—— ** not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalt'd in all their glories," 

T^his too at a time when the Thames 
was allowed to steal through the 
to wn,like Bayes’arm y, in disguise,” 
although the Seine and Arno, and 
even every dike in Holland, were 
{.domed with spacious quay9,tianked 
with superb embankments.aud over¬ 
arched with stately bridges. Peo¬ 
ple in those times, (when the loude 
was al ful fill’d ot faerie,”) it may 
naturally be supposed, were a little 
given to exaggeration. They com¬ 
pared Cheapside and its sign-boards 
(to wit, the Cat and Fiddle, the 
Goose and Gridiron,thc Bag o’ Nails,** 
the Pig and Whistle, &c. &c.) with 
the Medicean Gallery for its choice 
collection of paintings, which they 
looked upon as the happiest eiforts 
of inventive genius. But, alas I the 
era of Green Dragons and Blue 
Boars (as the Whigs are wont to say 
in Parliament) is now “ matter of 
history,” and the age of economists 
and calculators has succeeded.” In 
this kind of grandiloquent ostenta¬ 
tion, as in every tlAtig else,.the Pari¬ 
sians were emulous competitors, for 
the French poets, it appears, in a si¬ 
milar vein, compared.the lamps of 
Paris to the planets themselves, 
“ pendant in the vault of heajren,” 
although they were neither more 
nor less than misshapen tin lanterns, 
hun^ by packthread in the middle 
of dirty narrow Hlmets. The notions 
of taste whi(^ prevailed amongst the 
gentle citizens of ancient London, 
may be duly estimated from the na¬ 
ture of the discussion in the Com¬ 
mon Council, when it was resolved 
to build an official residence for the 
Lord Mayor. While the portly dig- 


* To trace tiie origin of signs would be an amusing relaxation for the Society of 
Antiquaries. Who could ha^ imagined that “ bag o’ imiis” was a corruf^tion of> 
the Bacchanals, which it evidently is from Che rude epigraph atitl aubjolped to tho, 
inu^tured classicism of the title ? In the same manner the more mod^n 
and i^ompasses” may be identified with the text of “ God encon^iass^ h*/* 
was a fiiroarite ale-house mo^ amongst the Puritans, r,,. 
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nltaries of the city were debating 
thfa weighty matter, the Lord Bur¬ 
lington, m his zeal for the arts, thought 
fit to send them an original design 
of Palladio, every way worthy of us 
author, for their approbation and 
adoption. His lordship’s proposal 
put the corporation In a prodigious 
pucker; they all met and looked un¬ 
utterable things, (the face of every 
man of them, like that of Macbeth, 
was “ as a book where men might 
read strange matters/') they ate a 
dinner, and agreed to summon a 
special court to consider of it, and it 
was moreover darklyhinted thatthey 
would oat another afterwards,shoula 
the momentous affair in hand bo sa¬ 
tisfactorily disposed of. The ques¬ 
tion, liowever, which they discussed, 
was not, whether tlie plan suggested 
would he suitable or judicious, but 
whether this same Palladio was a 
freeman of the city. The debate 
began to turn entirely on the point 
HO unexpectedly mooted, and was 
carried on with great animation, un¬ 
til at last a worthy deputy observed 
that it was of little consequence, as 
it had been long notorious that tiie 
party in question was a Papist, whose 
design of course was inadniisaible 
on principle. Such intelligence ivas 
decisive; it elicited a burst of ortho¬ 
dox indignation,and the corporators, 
vrith true burgomaster sagacity, at 
once adopted the plan of a French 
Protestant, who had originally been 
a shipbuilder.* The edidee, when 
erected, was libelled with the parti¬ 
cularly clumsy name of a “ mansion- 
house," which every body must per¬ 
ceive is a wretched abuse of lan¬ 
guage ; and such a bulky allegory is 
thrust upon the facade, that the ar¬ 
tist has been obliged to place the 
plump figure of Plenty on her knees, 
because there is pot enough of room 
for her to stand erect. It is, how¬ 
ever, altogether quite as felicitow 
ari exempU/icatton of ** fitness m 
things," according to civic percep¬ 
tion, as the lonely dwarfish statue to 
be seen in the centre of so many of 


the squares, which is so completely 
out of keeping with the sphere in 
which it is stationed, as to suggest 
a resemblance to some St Bartho¬ 
lomew gilt gingerbread king, stuck 
among turnip-tops in a green-gro¬ 
cer’s stall. 

This indeed is not absolutely as 
offensive as the former system of 
cooping yp a few frightened sheep, 
with sooty fleeces and meagre car¬ 
casses, in a wooden paling, by way of 
improving on the rus in urde, through 
the introduction of pastoral associa¬ 
tions. Indeed, the few squares that 
existed in London antecedent to 
1770, were rather sheep-walks, pad- 
docks, and kitchen gardens, than any 
tiling else. GrosvcnoSv^Square in 
particular, fenced round with a rude 
wooden railing, which was inter¬ 
rupted by lumpish brick piers at in¬ 
tervals of every half-dozen yards, 
partook more of the character of a 
pond than a parterre; and as for Ha¬ 
nover Square, it had very much tho 
air of a sorry cow-yajd, ivhere black¬ 
guards were to be seen assembled 
daily, playing at hussel-eap up to their 
aukles in mire. Cavendish Square 
was then for the first time dignified 
with a statue, in the modern uniform 
of the Guards,mounted on acharger, 
« Vuntique^ richly gilt and bumisli- 
ed; and Red Lion Square, elegant¬ 
ly so called from tlio sign of an ale- 
shop at the corner, presented the 
anomalous appendages of two ill- 
constructed watch-houses at eidier 
end, with an ungainly naked obelisk 
in the centre, which, by the by, was. 
understood to be the site of Oliver 
Ooraweirs're-interment. St James’s 
Park abounded in apple-trees, which 
Pepys mentions having laid under 
contribution by stealth,While Charles 
and his queen were actually walking 
within sight of him.f 
In 1744 there were only four bun«. 
dred and twenty-nine houses, fmd 
twenty-one stable yards, on the 
whole of the great property called 
White Conduit Mead, comprising 
^ond Street, Conduit Streep 


* This wfts BomewImC in character with the degree of civilisation which the Ro¬ 
mans hodatteined in tite consulship of Memmius, who. when sending some of the 
choieest pieces of Grecian sculpture to Home, took a receipt from the ship-master, 
him to provide as good, should any of them, wliile in his custody, chance 
fo ^damaged or lost, 

f The quaint style of tins old writer I* sometimes not a little entertaining. He 
mentions having seen Msgor-Oeneral Harrison *• hanged, drawn, and quartered at 
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Woodstock Streeti which rose only tb eight and nine 

thousand in 1682 aud 1633. This of 
course was the natural consequence 
of the general outcry against the en* 
croachmeuts of brick and mortal* 
then so prevalent, that the leglsla* 
ture passed a law in the thirty-eighth 
year of the reign of Elizabeth, pro¬ 
hibiting the erection of any further 
buildings witliin the precincts of the 
city. The act, it is true, was merely 
probationaiy/^as it was to expire at 
the close of the next session of Par¬ 
liament; but its effects were not so 
transitory as its nominal duration, 
for it discouraged the builders, and 
materially obstructed the future pro¬ 
gress of the city. 

During the whole of King James’s 
reign, no lumsea were erected with¬ 
out the Royal license, and the 
people therefore, as they increased, 
gradually emigrated to other parts 
of the world. Thus, the restriction 
upon London was, in fact, one of 
the indirect causes to which we may 
ascribe the plantation of New Eng¬ 
land, Mrginia, Maryland, and the 
Bermudas, all of which originated at 
the time of its operation. Neverthe¬ 
less, as the population could not be 
draughted on to the Trans-Atlantic 
settlements in the full proportion of 
its increase, the want of houses be¬ 
gan to he so severely felt, that the 
people petitioned to take off a re¬ 
straint so inconvenient to the public. 
HIh Majesty acceded to their desire, 
and tlie in<trcasc of London, accord¬ 
ingly, within the next seven-and- 
tiventy years, so much surpassed that 
of any former period, as to produce 
from twelve to thirteen thousand 
burials in 1666 and 1657, although 
rebellion and civil wars, had oc¬ 
curred within the interval. No 
sooner, however, did these results 
become manifest, than the former 
clamour against the builders was re¬ 
newed; and Oliver Crotilwfl), glad 


'&reet^ Great George Street, 
y,,Streep. I^uth Holton Iflow, 
1jUw,^nd l^cashlte Court, 
itbplb i^^ <»ntfasted with the 
l^statbrdf 4hb West^nd^ t^ill 

.my kerVo to 

J?4d|£opqll| nm^ Itftve 
. last 

-yot ^foro the 
p^o^'ln <Ju^{}on, it wits described 
as a maiestJcal dtie, which, for 
kugenesse, concourse, nauigation, 
trade, and populosi^, very r hardly 
might glue place aide other in 
Europe.” It is cOrious to observe 
how materially the progress of Lon¬ 
don was influenced, from time to 
time, by thesSnterfevence of the legis¬ 
lature. The question as to how far 
the growth of such a capital actually 
militated against the interests of the 
nation as a political state, occasioned 
a controversy that commenced about 
the reign of Elizabeth, and perhaps 
oven now we would bo justified in 
calling it a mo^t point, of which it 
can only bo said, adfmc $nb judice 
Ha est. Some maintained that the 
heart could never become too big 
for the body, while others rather 
compared the capital of a realm to 
the head of the human frame, which 
indicated weakness and distemper, 
if it exceeded the relative propor¬ 
tions of the other members. 

In the days of Queen Bess, the 
village of Holborn or Oklboufn, was 
first joined to London properly so 
calleu, and a great part of High Hol¬ 
born was not then in existence. St 
Giles’s also was at that time the site 
of a village, but it was not consider¬ 
ed even contiguous to London; and 
as for Westminster, it was merely a 
small town'^on the southwest and 
south sides of St James's Park. 
There were gardens upon each side 
of the Strand, while the Haymarket 
had a hedge on one side and a ragged 
thicket of underwood on the other. 
The hills of mortality were first 
printed in 1606, and it appears from 
them, that there was very litfle in-^ 
crease in thexsity duriflgthe twenty- 
six following years; for, in 1606 and 
1607, there died betweeu six and 
seven thousand annually, a number 


of the opportunity of « popular im¬ 
post, laid a tax on the new founda¬ 
tions, from whi 6 b, as appears by the 
records of the Exchequer, not more 
than L,20,000 were derived, clear of 
all the charges incidental to its col¬ 
lection, At thd satno time it neces¬ 
sarily retarded the gcowth of the me-* 


Charing-Cross, he (Hsrrison) looking as cheerful as any man couMin that condition.’I 
He^alao gravely informs us that 8ir Henry Vane, when abQBt-jtO be behead^ DD 
Tower HU1| urgently requested the executioner to takeolf hU bead ao as Aht to 
hurt a seton which happened to be uncicatrized in his neck I 
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tropolis, and the peofde» for want o| 
houses, again emigrated as before,, 
and began to plant the flourishing 
colony of Jamaica. 

The burials after the Restoration^ 
we flud, amounted to near 
yearly, so that the city, under all cir¬ 
cumstances, seems to hare increased 
one-third. ^' 

The interference of Parliament for 
the prevention of architectural im- 
proveiaents at a time when they 
were so much needed, can hardly be 
wondered at, when we reflect that 
the same enlightened legislators im¬ 
posed a tax upou imported paint¬ 
ings, to be levied at so much per 
foot ,—a piece of Vandalism which 
goes far towards accounting for the 
backwardness of the line arts in 
England even at this day. 

** Such assemblies, you might swear, 

Meet when butchers bait a hear.*' 

We are the contemporaries of a 
street-building generation, but the 
grand maxim of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, in their management of mason¬ 
ry, as in almost every thing else, as 
far as we can discover, appears to 
1)0 in that troublesome line of Maiv 
beth’s soliloquy, ending vvitli," ’twere 
well it were done quu-kly.*’ It is 
notorious that many of the leases 
of new dwelling-houses contain a 
clause against dancing, lest the pre¬ 
mises should suffer from a mazurka, 
ti ernble at a gallopade, or fall pros¬ 
trate under the inflictions of ** the 
parson's farewell,”* or **the wind 
that shakes the barley.” The system 
of building,or rather ” running up” a 
house first, and afterwards provi¬ 
ding it with a false exterior, meant to 
deceive the eye with the semblance 
of carved stouo, is in itself an abso¬ 
lute abomination. Besides, Greek 
architecture, so magnificent when on 
a large scale, becomes perfectly ri- 
tliculous witen applied to a ])nvate 
street-mgnsion, or a haberdasner’s 
warehouse. St Paul’s Church, Co- 
yen^Ga^den, is au instance of the 


unhappy effect produced by aei>m% 
blnatioaofa similar kind; 
all its parts, with its originS iftdeW 
ness, it very nearly appros^lmateS'to 
tlie character of a barn. InlgaJbaM 
doubtless desired fo er^t iu£ e4)lcj9 
of stafoly Boipan sspiec^ but be was 

abdVjibere- 

fore, obIy^ aafflt^d 
rate barn; so fa^Uiu^bwion^l^tbe 
great architebt succeeded Tjh^, 
looking to those devils; of Leudp ^'7 
architecture, which appear ihore^pe¬ 
culiarly cbnnected wi^ the dignity ' 
of the nation, w^at can we say of it, 
but that the Great Britain is 

worse lodged than the chief magis¬ 
trate of Glaris or Zug, while the de¬ 
bates of the most powerful assembly 
in the world are carried on in a 
building, (or, a return to Westmin¬ 
ster Hall,) which will bear no com¬ 
parison with the Stadthouse at Am¬ 
sterdam ! ^ The city, however, as a 
whole, presents a combination of 
magnitude and grandeur, which we 
should in vain look for elsewhere, al¬ 
though with all its immensity it has 
not yet realized the quaint predic¬ 
tion of James the First,—that Lon¬ 
don would shortly be England, and 
England would be London. 

In these our tiiucs, with an a- 
mouut of human habitations hardly 
sliort of two hundred thousand, it 
certainly requires some exertiou of 
fancy to conceive what it must have 
been under the dynasty of the Plauta- 
genetl, surrounded as it was with 
spacious forests, in which, according 
to an ancient chronicle, ** were 
woody groves of wild beasts; in the 
cover whereof did lurk store of 
bucks and does, wild boars and bulls, 
and other outlandish animals beyond 
count.” The same authority gives 
an elaborate account of the royal 
justs in Smithfield, after the suc¬ 
cesses of the Black Prince^ there 
beynge present tliereat three kynges, 
that is to say, the Kyng of Engelond, 
the Kyng of Fraunce, and the Kyng 
of Scotloud, and manye other grete 


* This old English dance must have been a remarkably graceful performance. It 
was a prime faVourUe in th^Court of Charles II. ’*Thc figure is as follows: “ Meet 
all, and Udee each other’s woman,—four slips to tlie left hand; back all, and four 
slips to the right: men rise once; women rise o^e; rise all four times, and turn 
Hfih other's woman* This being repeated, the firm woman changes with the secortd 
SAan, wlUlo phangea with his own. Then change with the last woman i 

wom^n changes with the last man; set all, and turn single,” / 
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lordjrs of divorses regyons, with a 
fajiro and gentil ladye fedynge every 
lOrdye bryaelJ,” a fact certainly little 
Cr^itable to the gallantry of our 
peai:agp of the ola regime. At the 
H^e time, it is but an act of justice 
to John Bull senior to add, that hia 
chronicler (politely speaking) is not 
absolutely “ particular to a shade,” 
as he gravely assures us in another 
part of Lis diary,,that there were 
about those days grete and stronge 
batailes of sparwes in Engelond in 
direrses plaof^s, wherof the ^odyes 
were foundeii in yefeldesdedc with- 
oughte noumbre,” He also eulo¬ 
gized the ladies of London as so pre- 
euiiiieat.for a cardinal feminine vir¬ 
tue niucii admired in all ages, that 
they might be “ paralleled with the 
Sabine women,” to none of whom 
King Solomon’s jewel of gold in a 
swine’s snout can be supposed to 
have applied. ^ 

^ The metropolis,as we have already 
hinted, presents certain features of 
peculiar interest just at that unpopu¬ 
lar dreamy hour when stars “ begin 
to pale their inefTectual fires,” and the 
drowsy twilight of the doubtful day 
brightens apace into the fulness of 
morning, ** blushing like an Eastern 
bride,” Then it is that the extremes 
of society first meet under circiitn- 
staaces well calculated to indicate 
the moral width between their se¬ 
veral conditions. The gilded chariot 
bowls along from square to ^uare 
with Its debate patrimonial pdmess- 
or, bearing him homeward in cele¬ 
rity and silence, worn with lassitude, 
and heated with wine quaffed at his 
third rout, afterWiaving deserted the 
oft-seen ballet, or withdrawn in pet¬ 
tish disgust at the utterance of a false 
harmony in the opera. A cabriolet 
hurries past him still more rapidly, 
bearing a fashionable physician, oii 
the fret at having been summoned 
prematurely from the comforts of a 
second sleep in a voluptuous cham¬ 
ber, on an experimental visit to 

** Raise the weak head, and stay the part¬ 
ing sigh. 

Or with new life relume tHh swimming 

At the corners of streets of'traffic, 
and more especially 

Where famed St Giles’s ancil limitt 

Wr^ad,” 


the matutinal huckster may be seen 
administering to costermongersjhack- 
ney-coachmen, and “ fair women 
without discretion,” a fluid all hot, 
all hot,” yclept by the initiated elder 
wine, which, we should think, might 
give the partakers a tolerable notion 
of the fermenting beverage cxti'acted 
by Tartars from mare’s milk not par¬ 
ticularly fresh. Hard by we find a 
decent matron superintendlog her 
tea-table at the lamp-post, and ten¬ 
dering to a remarkably select com¬ 
pany Tittle blue delft cups of bobea, 
filled from time to time from a pro¬ 
digious kettle, that simmers uncea¬ 
singly on its charcoal tripod, though 
the refractory cad often protests that 
the fuel fails before the boiling stiige 
is consummated by an ebullition. 
Hither approaches perhaps an inter¬ 
esting youth from Magheraataphena, 
Who, ere night-fall, is destined to 
figure ill some police-office as a 
“juvenile delinquent.” The shiver¬ 
ing sweep, who has just travelled 
through half a dozen stacks of chim¬ 
neys, also quickens every motion of 
his weary little limbs, when he comes 
within sight of the destined break¬ 
fast, and beholds the reversionary 
heel of a loaf and roll of butter 
awaiting his arrival. Another un¬ 
failing visitor is the market-gardener, 
on las way to deposit before the 
Covent Garden piazza such a pyra¬ 
mid of cabbages as might well have 
been manured in the soil with Master 
Jack’s justly celebrated bean-stalk. 
Surely Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. The 
female portion of sucii assemblages, 
for the most part, consists of poor 
Salopian strawberry-carriers, many 
of whom have walked already at 
least four miles, with a troublesome 
burden,and for a miserable pittance 
—egg-women, with sundry still-born 
chickens, goslings, and turkey-pouts 
—and passing milk-maidens, peripa¬ 
tetic under the yoke of their doublo 
pail. Their professional cry is sin¬ 
gular and sufficiently unintelligible, 
^though perhaps not so much so ^ 
that of the Dublin milk-venders in 
the days of Swift; It used to run 
tlius,— 

“ Mugs, jugs; and porringers, . 

Up in the garret and down in the cellar.” 

They lire in general a hale, comely, 
well-favoured race, notwithstanding 
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the assertion of the author of Trivia rise to sunset is rarely to he seen, 
to the contraryThere has probably been a double 

The most revolting spectacle to debate, and between three and live 
any one of sensibility which usually o’clock he has written ** a column 
presents iteeif about this hour, is the bould,^' No one can well mistake 
painfid progress of the jaded, found- him. The features are often Irish^ 
creel, and terrified droves of cattle the gait jaunty or resolutely brisk, 
that one necessarily must see not but neitlier “ buxom, blithe, nor de- 
unfrequently struggling on to the bonnair,” complexion wan, expres- 
appointed slaughter-house, perhaps sion pensive, andthe entire propriety 
after three days during which they of the toilette disarranged and deffa^ 
have been running The stuff that he has perpetra- 

“ Their course of suffering in the public ted is happily no longer present to 
wny.” his meipory, and neither placeman’s 

On such occasions we have often sophistry nor patriot s rant will he 
wished ourselves “Tar from the sight hkoly lu any way to interfere with 
of city, spire, or sound of minster f***’ repose. Intense fatigue, whether 
clock.” One feels most for the sheep intellectual or manual, however, is 
and lambs, when the softened fancy the best security for sound slum- 
recurs to the streams and hedgerows, ®'t hour, more particularly m 
and pleasant pastures, from whence the morning.^ 
the woolly exiles have been ejected; h*vcn at this hour the swart Savoy- 

and yet the emotion of pity is not (Jilius nullius) issues forth on 
wholly unaccompanied by adinira- his diurnal pilgrimage, “ remote, iin- 
tion at the sagacity of the canine dis- friended, melancholy, slow,” to ex- 
ciplinarians that bay them remorse- cruciate on his superannuatedhurdy- 
lessly forward, and sternly refuse the f?nrdy that sublime melody, “ the 
stragglers permission to make a re- hundred and seventh psalm,” or the 
oonnoissance on the road. They are plaintive sweetness of “Isabel,” per- 
highly respectable members of so- haps speculating on a breakfast for 
ciety these same sheep-dogs, and we hiinself and Pugsomewhere between 
wish we could say as mucVi for " the Knightsbridge and Old Brentford, 
curs of low degree,” that just at the fellow! Could he procure a few 

same hour begin to prowl up and bones of mutton, how hard would it 
down St Giles’s, and to and fro in it, ^>8 hungry comprehension to 

seeking what they may devour, with understand'the displeasure which 
the fear of the Alderman of Cripple- similar objects occasioned to Attila 
gate Within before their eyes. The the plains of Champagne ! 
feline kind, however, have reason to , Then the too frequent preparadons 
think themselves in more danger at fwaNew^ate execution—butenoimh 
the first round of the watering cart, ^tails; it is the muse of Jfr 

for we have often rescued an unsus- Crabbe that alone could do them jus- 
picious tortoise-shell from the felo- We would say td the tteat city, 

nious designs of a skin-dealer, who in the benedictory spirit of the pa¬ 
wns about to lay violent hands on un- ®f Venice,—Not- 
offending puss, while she was watch- withstanding thy manifold " boiiMt 
ing the process of lOaking bread knaveries, ’ peace be within thy walls, 
dirough the crevices of a Scotch and plenty pervade thypalace^tl^ 
grating.f mayst ever approve thyso^, 

AnoUi'er animal ^ui ffcneris, occa- oh queen of capitals, 

sionally visible about the same cock- << Like Samson's riddle "in the sacred 
crowing season, is the parliamentary song, 

reporter,shufflingtorooBt,andamore A springing sweet still flowing from the 
alovenly-looking operative from sun- strong!" 


” On doors the sallow milk-maid pba1ks,J]er gains; 

Oh i bow unlike the milk-maid of the plains!” 

f They say that no town in Buropels without a Scmnhnian for an inhabitant. This 
trade' In l^ndon is generally professed by North BrIlpmH and It U always a cause ®f 
alarm to a stranger if he notices the enormous column of black smoke which !• «nit- 
ted from their premises at the first dawn of the morning. 
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Thk origin of the iUufltriou» family 
waa German, and the name Nassau. 
They mount to the highest German 
antiquity, and the highest European 
rank, for they Imast of having given 
an Emperor Adolplius Nassau to 
Germany, at the close of the twelfth 
century. There is surer ground fw 
the possession of the provinces of 
Gueldres and Zutphen, by their an¬ 
cestor, Count Otho of Nassau, in 
the fourteenth century; and his de- 
Sc^eiidants either preserved or in¬ 
creased bis possessions, until they 
stood among the most prominent of 
the great northern barons, and were 
deemed to be entitled to the first 
honours of the general Flemish go¬ 
vernment. In the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, on the re¬ 
turn of the Archduke Philip to Spain, 
Engilbert, second Earl of Nassau, 
was appointed by him Governor-Ge¬ 
neral or the Netherlands ; and from 
this period commenced tlie new for¬ 
tunes of the family, which, after try¬ 
ing them by every difficulty that 
could de\^lope courage and talent, 
ended by ^placing them upon the 
native throne. 

-Engilbert died without children, 
nut left a brother, John, to whom, 
tw lecher to his able and gallant sons, 
he bequeathed his territories. On 
the death of John, Henry of Nassau, 
the elder eon, inherited the family 
possessions in the Netherlands. Wil¬ 
liam, the 3 munger, became master of 
those ia Germany. Both brothers 
were fkvourites of fortune. The sutv 
cession to the crown of Germany 
the grand prize of the tyne. It 
was contended for by the two !ea<l- 
ing spirits of the age, diaries the Fiftli 
tod Francis the First, two men of 
g^t abilities, great ambition, and 
abaring be.t^lreen them all the re-^ 
sources of Europe. The contest was 
made stlil more striking by the com¬ 
plete contrast of their characters: 
Francis, a Frenchman, when France 
^ 1[be land of chivalry, and made 
tiature to be the representative of 
I pai^ion; daring, brilliant, and de¬ 
voted, to military fame; but rash, 
>fi 0 j|i^l^aa<Lroluptuou 8 :-*^rles, the 
Oteitiati/m all the leadi^ features 
of &{» mind, brave, calm, and per¬ 
severing^ but charged with mista^ 



king obstinacy for firmness, and se¬ 
verity for justice, personal resent- 
mentfor the rights of his empire, and 
personal prejudice for the honour of 
hia religion. 

The governorship of the Nether¬ 
lands had made Henry of Nassnii 
familiar with the interests of the 
empire, and his gratitude to the 
Archduke may have bound him to 
the cause of diaries. The young 
Emperor acknowledged, in the event, 
that to this powerful and zealous 
friend he was largely indebted for 
the crown; and, ns a proof of his 
gratitude, Henry was selected to 
place the diadem of the (3teHars on 
Ids head at the coronation. But his 
fortunes were not yet complete. On 
the conclusion of the peace, he was 
deputed by Charles to do the stipu¬ 
lated hon}age to France for the <;oon- 
ties of Flanders and Artois. The 
French king, struck with his accom¬ 
plishments, or anxious to coueiliaie 
so distinguished a noble, ofi'eredldm 
the hand of Claudia, sister of Phili¬ 
bert Chelon, the Prince of Orange. 
By this marriage, the principality of 
Orauge came into the family; Phi¬ 
libert dying childless, and his terri¬ 
tories descending to his mephew, 
Prince lluveus, the son of Hency 
and Claudia. 

The fortunes of the second bro¬ 
ther, Willkra, were still more me¬ 
morable. He distinguished himself 
by his early and intrepid adoption 
of Protestantism, when this adop¬ 
tion menaced him with the power of 
the most profiigate and formidable 
tyranny that ever crushed tlie hu¬ 
man mind; and from him was de¬ 
scended a son, who was to fight the 
battle of religious trulli with a ge¬ 
nius and courage worthy of Oic 
highest name, and the roost illustri- 
ous cause. That son was the great 
William of Nassau, born in 1533, at 
Oillemberg, in the countv of Naaaau, 
and, by tlie testament of Prince Re- 
veus, who died without children, 
Prince of Chalons and Orange. 

The accession of Philip II, to the 
Spanish throne ,threw the Nether¬ 
lands iutu universal alarnu^It threat- 
ened thorn with all the pressures of 
a foreign goTemnjoiit^ and diat to- 
i^ernment wielded by a tyrant with 
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but two principles, bi^try. aild deiN 

S otism. Charles had been stem and 
aughty, but he was a Fleming. Ho 
respected the public feelings, if he 
was jealous of the public rights; and^ 
to the last, the people forgot, in the 
bravery, the steadiness, and t}ie gran** 
deur of their countryman, the casual 
oppression by wiiich he made tiiem 
feel that he was their lord. But 
with Philip they had no tie; he was 
of neither their country, their ha^ 
bits, nor their language; he disdain** 
ed their nation; he scorned that 
commerce on which tliey prided 
tiiemselves; and he hated the privi¬ 
leges that distinguished them still 
more justly than their opulence. He 
was a Spaniard; and the character, 
hi that day, implied haughtiness, 
contempt of industry, fiery persecu¬ 
tion, and a passion for carrying all 
things by the sword. Spain had ta¬ 
ken the lead for a century in war; but 
it was war unmitigated by even thoso 
ruder graces that in other lands con¬ 
cealed its deformity. The Spanish 
Bellona wore no embroidered gar- 
men% and no armour glittering from 
the hands of the ** artificer of the 
gods.” She was a naked savage, 
from head to foot dipped in blood, 
stalking Uivough the field with pro¬ 
digious power, but merciless in her 
triumphs, and knowing no close to 
conquest but massacre. The French 
•f th at day were the cavaliers of 
Eur^e, the Germans the soldiers, 
the Imians tlie hirelings, and the 
Spaniards the prize-fighters. 

The long duration of the Gothic 
and Moorish contests had turnetl 
the people into desperadoes, and the 
chieftains into tyrants. A perverted 
religion had at once inflamed their 
pride and hardened their liearts. 
Their seclusion from other countries 
had made them ignorant of the gene¬ 
ral progress of manners in Europe, 
while weir conquest of the Moors 
hed swelled the national insolence, 
by the double triumph over enemies 
a^ inflddo. To invest this power¬ 
ful and extraordinary people with 
the Ughest facilities for disturbing 
Europe, there was but one thing still 
req^red,*—money. The Spaniard 
was poor, and the exhaustion of his 
eountry by a war, of seven centuries, 
t^leai^ than his original afugm of 
cbhHher^aaemed to pbrna aim at 

au jm n i ga m rabfe disfa^ ifiraai ^ 
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resources in Ihe system of thlugs ^ 
tiiat sing^larly^ baffle the c^culu- 
tions of man. Suddenly, and by a 
change little short of miraculous, a 
stream of gold was poured in upon 
Spain—an iwux of wealth that made 
all past opulence poor, covered a 
nation to which the poorest commu¬ 
nity of Europe had been rich. The 
magnificent discovery of the Western 
World opened a treasure-house to 
the Spaniard, that, even to our day, 
neither^natioual prodigality, nor the 
vanity of kings, had been able to ex¬ 
haust; and wldch continued pouring 
forth its gold and jewels, until the 
time’came for retaliating tyranny by 
rebellion, and the long servitude of 
Soutli Ainerica was righted by the 
sword. 

Charles V. had resigned his domi¬ 
nions on the 20th of October, 1655, 
in Brussels, in the presence of an 
assemblage of princes and nobles 
worthy of so solemn an occasion. 
The Gorman empire was given to 
Ferdinand his brother; but his son 
Philip, constituted sovereign of the 
reniainiug aud much more powerful 
share of liis doiiiinious, became in 
one day King of Naples, 8icily,SpaiD, 
and Duke of the Netherlands. 

All power is comparative; and, in 
the scale of Europe, in the sixteenth 
century, Uie tremoudous power of 
Philip made all other sovereignty 
kick the beam. While England 
rude, still weakened by her civil 
wars, and embittered by rellgiouo 
distractions,—Germany, but the fragw 
uients of kingdoms, struggling for 
superiority or for exibtqhtce, and still 
more enfeebled by religious distrac¬ 
tions,—France, worn out by foreign 
defeak/estering with party stfu^es* 
and already feeling the first throe^ of 
that terrible conliiet in which^cOJ^ 
ruptiou, the civil sword, andfore}^ 
violence, tvere to maKe the i^mOf 
the League conspicuous amtag thu 
calamities of nations,—Philip, in 
8 |)ain; governed a nation of the first 
warriors of the world; in Italy, tiio 
masters of the Oriental trade, the 
most brilliant known’j and in the 
Netherlands, the most opulent com- 
mfinities, the most unrivalled manu¬ 
facturers, aud the most vigorous, iu- 
* telligeitAand lordly ri^e of. mer- 
idiants^^w ever traversed the teas* 

But^a Spanish King was a native 
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barb^aii. He had the haughtiness 
of his nation, without their magna- 
nimitf; he was bjrhis nature a lover 
of human misery* He delighted in 
cold blood. All things combined to 
make him the most consummate of 
tyrants. Education had formed him 
for a bigot; the great talents, and 
universal power, of bis celebrated 
father had made him envious of the 
fame which he had not the faculties 
to reach; and he resolved to be a 
conqueror, without military science 
or courage, and a despot, witlv>ut the 
art to conciliate, or the power to 
bow his people to chains. 

The Netherlands were the country 
of freedom, and Philip's first exploit 
was to overthrow their privileges. 
A secret article in the treaty of 
Gateau Cambresis bound his late 
enemy to iissist him with the French 
troops in his design ; and thus forti¬ 
fied, he summoned the memorable 
assembly of the States at Ghent, in 
July 15^9. But ho was met, at the 
lirat step, by an opposition whose 
source he could scarcely develope. 
His specious declarations of respect 
ftfor the national-independence, were 
m 0 tby plain demands that he should 
give effect to his words by realities, 
that be should retrench his imposts, 
send back the foreign garrisons, and 
limit the high offices of state to na¬ 
tives. The last stipulation for once 
overcame the political wiliness of 
tbe tyrant* He burst out with the 
Indfgssnt question—“ Am I not a 
Spaniard ?• Would you deprive 

His first attempt had now obvious¬ 
ly failed, and inVrath he determined 
to return to Spain» and there brood 
over some new project of dissimula¬ 
tion andi revenge. One o^^hose 
nobles who waited on him to pay 
their homage at his departure was 
the Governor of Zealand, William, 
Pimc^ of Orange. His last com- 
loaiflaid ew characteristic. It was an 
iuJiuiotiiOAi to William to expedite the 
doatii bf a number of citizens sus¬ 
pected of Protestantism. This cruel 
cotdmand copld scarcely have been 
heard by the noble nature of William 
without some cloud on his brow. 
Philip’s sagacity had probably long 
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confirmation in his cotiDtenance. He 
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charged him on the spot with having 
been tbe secret cause of his defeat. 
The Prince simply stated, that all 
which liad been done was “ the pub¬ 
lic act of the States.” Philip, once 
more forgetting his disguise, shook 
him by the arm, and furiously ex¬ 
claimed—" No, it was not the States, 
but you, you, you!” (A^o lo8 
estados, puo vosy voj 9 , vos f) He now 
sailed for Spain, never to return. 

William, whom his nation still call 
by tlie well-deserved title of Vader 
Widianif the true father of his coun¬ 
try, was the eldest of the numerous 
progeny, five sons and seven daugh¬ 
ters, of the Count of Nassau, by 
Juliana Countess of Stolberg. It is 
no superstition to follow, in the lives 
of men destined for great influences 
on the world, the training by which 
Providence seems to prepare them 
for greatness. The grace or William’s 
countenance, or gratitude for the 
services of his family, had made him 
in his boyhood a favourite of the 
Emperor Charles, by wfioni he had 
been taken to Court, educated in all 
the knowledge of that day of pro¬ 
found and active statesmanship, and 
trained to military command. Charles 
had evidently conceived so high an 
opinion of his sagacity, that even 
when but a boy, his pupil was ad¬ 
mitted to the most secret councils of 
the empire, and was present at the 
private interviews witli ambassa¬ 
dors. As a more open distinction, 
William, at twenty, was appointed 
bearer of the imperial crown to Fer¬ 
dinand; and by a still more import¬ 
ant distinction, passing over all his 
generals, the Emperor placed him, 
still a youth of twenty-two, at the 
head of all his troops in the Nether¬ 
lands, with the title of Generalissi¬ 
mo. William’s name at the court 
was descriptive—it was, Silence, 
Philip was a bigot still more tiian 
a tyrant; and his religious zeal was 
more formidabie than his thirst of 
power. The tyrant strikes but at 
those who resist his autibority; t);e 
bigot includes in tbe more sweeping 
sentence, all who dissent from his 
opinion. The tyrant’s violent is 
public, the resistance is plsiD, the. 
victims are numbered*. Tbe boot’s 
violewe is persona), its \ 

secreb,> mso therefore imi 
Where si^plden 
no famocetica <SltD 
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where the ittnocent and the ^ilty 
are incapable of being distinguished 
but by the caprieious judgment of a 
• mind impregnated with the love of 
blood» the cruelty will be limited 
only by the want of power. 

Philip felt hla despotism restricted 
by the great lords and opulent burgh¬ 
ers of the Flemish provinces. But the 
populace lay below the sweep of his 
sceptre. He declared the Reforma¬ 
tion a crime against the state, and 
thus brought the blow down to the 
most obscure. At once to signalize 
his zeal for Rome, and to scourgea 
eople whom, both high and low, 
e hated, he resolved to establish 
the Inquisition in the Netherlands. 

It was established in the year J5GG. 
The provinces were at ilrst disgust¬ 
ed at the sight of the monks and 
familiars of that dreadful tribunal 
stalking through the country, and 
pronouncing insul ts to common sense, 
and abominations to the spirit of 
Ciiristianity, in the name of Heaven. 
They wore next alarmed by their 
cruelty, and finally roused into in¬ 
surrection by the necessity of self- 
defence. The whole of the southern 
provinces became n scene, first of 
Romish execution, and next of po¬ 
pular revenge. The peasants aban¬ 
doned their tillage, the workmen 
tlieir manufactories, all armed them¬ 
selves, and all exercised a Gerce re¬ 
taliation on the monks, and tlieir at¬ 
tendant ministers. Tiie country was 
suddenly in a state of ruin. 

To retrieve this ruin, now be¬ 
came the object of the great lords. 
The marriage of the Prince of Parma 
with the Vice-Queen, brought the 
majority of tlie higher ranks to Brus¬ 
sels. There they communicated their 
thoughts on the conduct of govern¬ 
ment ; and the luauifesto of a confe¬ 
deracy was drawn up by l)e Maruix, 
Lord of Aldigande, a man of ability 
and fame, and signed by the leading 
barons. The Inquisition was the 
chief object of complaint in this cele¬ 
brated paper, whicii concluded with 
a Solemn pledge never to remit their 
efforts for its removal. This bold 
measure took the council of govern¬ 
ment totally by surprise. Their de¬ 
cision wsp fortunately postponed un¬ 
til the confederation nad acquired 
ttpid itt April 1568| when 
™ council at last met to ]give their 
nq^ determinj^oib thejr were para¬ 


lysed by theeight of the confederates 
assembling in Brussels, and march¬ 
ing in procession to lay their re¬ 
monstrance before the Vice-Queen. 

The confederates now wanted no¬ 
thing but a connexion with the lower 
ranks to give them full vigour, and 
they found it in so simple a thing as 
a popular title. The transaction 
bears a striking resemblance to our 
own habits, and reminds us of our 
ancient alliance in manners and free¬ 
dom. 

The^onfederates celebrated their 
meeting by a public dinner, a thing 
so purely free, that under no des]ie- 
tic government has it ever been 
adopted. Three hundred of those 
eminent patriots dined together. De 
Brederode, Marquis of Utrecht, a 
man of the most ancient birth, fond of 
distinction, possessed of remarkable 
powers of popular address, presided. 

It was the complete type of a great 
English political dinner. The name 
which theyshould take was the topic, 
when one of the members started up, 
and indignantly observed of the in¬ 
solence of the government, that on 
their remonstrance being presented, « 
one of the council, the Count de 
Berlaimontjhad contemptuously told 
the Princess of Parma, that “ she had 
nothing to fear from such a gang of 
mendicants'' ^(Gueux.) 

The name was caught by instinct. 
Scorn for the sarcasm may have done 
something in the choice; while poli¬ 
tical sagacity may have done more. 
The title was instantly hailed with uni¬ 
versal acclamation. To make the im¬ 
pression unalterable, Do Brederode, 
without delfiy, added the deed to 
the word, descended from las chair, 
re-appeared with a beggar's wallet ou 
his ba^, and a beggar's wooden cup 
in liis baud, swore to the cause, drank 
the general health in his cup,, and 
passed it round. As it circlcLd tbrpqgU 
the hall, each man pledged^ Um^lf 
to the cause. The wallet went 
its round, was Gna]}y"nailed>to the 
wall in the general presence, and 
there, amid shouts of “ Vivent ies 
Guetix hung, as the emblem of the 
night, the new palladium of Fiemislt 
liberty. 

The Prince of Orange and tJio 
Counts Eginout and Horn had, by a 
remarkalri^ exertion, abstained from 

adding tiSfeir names to tho 

racy i yet, on this night, by an equals 





iy r^firkftble <!otn<$ufofU}^ th^y %U* 
tered the banquetiii^*toom t<^theff 
were received with the difitiaction 
due to their high rank, and suffered 
tiietnselves to be forced to join in the 
festivity. “ Vivent les Gueux /” rang 
on every side round them, Tiie ta- 
lisniaiiic cup was put to their lips, 
and they unconsciously allowed 
^einselves, as they afterwards de¬ 
clared, to give way to this burst of 
irregular patriutisni. 

-But the pledge of the night did not 
vanish with Its festivity. The con¬ 
federates began byadopting the usual 
garb of the mendicant. The citizens 
of the Flemish capital, who had ga¬ 
zed, but. a few«days before, with pride 
and admiration on the stately proces¬ 
sion of their native nobility, were 
now not less astonished to see them 
transformed into pilgi-ims. The grey 
cloak of the bedesman had univer¬ 
sally superseded the velvet and tlie 
sables j their gold-hilted daggers 
were laid aside for the clasp-knife, 
their knightly swords for the simple 
blade, with the wooden cup in its hilt. 
All their ornaments were confined to 


hiforinatioh of ttie proceedings of tiie 
Council. He decided to retire, until 
he could strike a more decisive blow 
for his country; and after vainly en¬ 
deavouring to persuade his friend, 
Count Egmont, to retire with him, 
andabandonall confidence inPhilip*B 
offers of conciliation, h e left the States, 
and withdrew with his family into 
his German dominions. 

The heaviest scourge of kinglyand 
monkish persecution was now to fall 
upon the unhappy Netherlanders. In 
August of the year 15(i7, a year whicli 
will be calendared for ever in the an¬ 
nals of massacre, the Duke of Alva 
entered Brussels at the head of a 
Spanish arni}". The force w'as but 
fifteen thousand, but they were the 
“ iiivincibles'* of Europe, a movable 
column of the royal foi'ce, which, 
quartered through the country, and 
in possession of all the garrison 
towns, had already held the nation in 
awe. 

Alva was a ti-ue Spaniard, and 
might be taken for a representative 
of liis country and his age. He had 
great faculties for war and state, ac- 


a gold medal on the breast, bearing 
on one face the imago of Philip, atul 
on the other the expressive emblem 
of two hands grasping each other, 
with the motto, “ Even to the wallet” 
(Jusqtt'ii la hemce), Tbeir numerous 
servants and retainers were clothed 
in the same costume; and Brussels 
in a moment looked like the head¬ 
quarters of a new levy of the Cru¬ 
saders. 

Two years of various fortune fol¬ 
lowed. The great sects of Anabap¬ 
tists, Cal virrists'and Lutherans, equal¬ 
ly sustained the popular spirit against 
their common terror and hatred, the 
Inquisition, Immense prayer-meet¬ 
ings, headed by popular preachers, 
bi^an to be held in the fields, to 
which the people came from all parts 
of.the^nuntry,and camearmed. Fear 
prbdwrod fanaticism, and fanaticism 
produced popular violence. The 
Aomlali churches were robbed, or 
torn to the ground. The troops were 
let loose to retaliate on the furious 
pesanntry. The country was cover¬ 
ed wttn blood and dame. The Spanish 
King still dissembled, and the confe¬ 
derates still attempted to negotiate ) 
hut war was inevitable. l%e Prince 
ofOnu^> already marked out as the 
head or bhe rebelllo:^ received a let¬ 
ter from Madrid, which gave him full 


tivity, resource, knowledge of go¬ 
vernment, and the most intrepid va¬ 
lour. But hia character was darken¬ 
ed by cruelty the most remorseless, 
and his knowledge only urged him 
to secure obedience by force. His 
political sagacityhad but one secret 
for every thing, dissimulation while 
the victim was not in his power,and 
instant execution when it was. Spain, 
his native country, had taught him 
f(»rocity; Germany, where his chief 
experience had been acquired, had 
taught him war; Italy had taught 
liim artifice; and thus gloomy, dex- 
tmous, and profound, he arrived in 
the Netlierlands, to put in practice 
all the fierce lessons of his life, to 
trample down man in the field and 
the duTigtfon, and exercise with equal 
and sanguinary delight the scaffold 
and the sword. 

Alva’s first proccedingw'as to sum¬ 
mon a general meetii^ of the tow 
cil of state and the Knights of 
Golden Fleece, these including fte 
chief n<d)ility. The unhappy Counts 
Egmont and Horn, still unwarned 
by the parting advice of lito Prince 
of Orange, and urged by their fate, 
attended the summonik,.vTfaey were 
instantly Seized, and seiHoff to Ghent 
under a strong Danish escort 
Philip had bJ^ this act declared w^T 
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against hU people; disguise wm oI tbe imprisclieA nobles coinmeu* 
at an end, and he discloaed, the ced with a mipable determination 
whole guilty' physiognomy' of h» to shed their Mood. Between the ar- 
system. By a royal proclamation the raignment and deaths of the Counta 
decrees of the hated Council of Trent Egmoot and Horn, there were but 
were made law, tlie conciliatory two days* On the 3d of June they 
measures of the Vice*queen were re- were brought to trial, and on the 6U], 
yoked, and last and most abhorred of 1568, they were beheaded In the 
all, the Inquisition was re-establish- great square of Brusaels. Then foh 
ed in its full atrocity. His next step lowed a long course of devastation 
was to subvert all law, and place the among the nobles. The scaffold flow- 
lives of the people in the hands of a ed with the most ancient blood of 
council of twelve, before whom the land. The sittings of the tribunal 
every man who incurred his suspi- exhaus^d even the murderers who 
cions was to be tried. VVe liave had presided. They were often awoke 
but one tribunal in history that could from stupefaction or sleep to pro¬ 
rival this chosen seat of murder, the nounce sentence, and the sentence 
revolutionary tribunal of France; but was always “ to the scaffold.” 
its cruelty was more merciful. The But all was imperfect without the 
career of tlio revolutionary victims seizure of the Prince of Orange. Ho 
was short; they perished at the mo- was summoned to appear before the 
meut by the bullet or the sabre, council, on pain of conflscation. He 
The cruelty of the Spanish tribunal excused himself, on the plea, ** that 
enjoyed the agonies of its victiuia as a Knight of the Golden Fleece, he 
still more than their death. It pro- could not be judged but by the king 
traded jiain tlirough every reline- and the kniglits.” His estates were 
nient of torture. It enlisted famine, coiiflscated without delay, his city of 
nakedness, tJic tardy death of tlio Breda was entered by a Spanish gar^ 
dungeon, tiie miseries of the scourge risen, and, tlie severest blow of alt, 
and tlie rack, the terrors of death m his eldest son,William, whom he had 


ublic by the axe anil the fagot, tiie 
eeper terror of death iu secret—un¬ 
consoled by popular sympathy, or 
the glories of having given a heroic 
testimony to the truth—into the ser¬ 
vice of a tyranny, which, not con¬ 
tented with infliction here, denoun¬ 
ced the sufferings of a futiife world, 
haughtily claimed the privileges of a 
minister of the divine wrath, and by 
a doling impiety, beyond the reach 
and almost beyond the imagination 
of man, asserted the power to kill 
alike tlie body and the soul. 

But Alva missed his principal 
blow. “ Have they,” said Cardinal 
Granville, the former minister of 
Philip to the Netherlands—“ Have 
they taken Silence?'' (William’s well- 
known name.) On his beiiif^ answer¬ 
ed, No.”—« Well, then,” was the 
crafty politician's reply,“if that fish 
has escaped the net, Alva's draught 
is wortli nothing.” 

But the time was now at hand for 
this great patriot and warrior to ap¬ 
pear. Alva’s commission had vir¬ 
tually sunerseded all other authority, 
^d_ the rriatim of Parma, after 
, foun4 S^tself turned into a 
wlM^ her resignation, and 
Withdrew to Baly, to die. The t|Jato 


left at the University of Louvain, in . 
reliance on the. immunity and sacred¬ 
ness of the place, was^ seized and 
sent to Spain, there to be kept as an 
hostage, and educated in Popery. 

Tliere is a tune for all things; and 
history has no more important les¬ 
son, than that the highest abilities^ 
and the most rigliteous cause, may 
be thrown away by hurrying tbftt 
time. During the last ten years from 
the accession of Philip, the Prince of 
Orange possessed sumcient grounds 
for taking up anus, but his sagacity 
waited tor the ripening of time. 
Within the last two yeai* 8 , he had 
lieen personally urged by his friends 
and iiis brother to anticipate the 
vengeance of Philip, of which the m* 
siirance lay before him in doc^iM^ 
on his table, by heading a hiraSflbl 
insurrection. Still he felt, by th^J 
sti'eugth of his own extraordinaly 
intellect) or perhaps still more by the 
high direction of that Providence 
which raist's up great men for^ its 
own great purposes, that the time 
was notcome, and he resi^ated the soli¬ 
citation. But the time was now fully 
come; he prepared to throw his life 
and tovereiguty into the scalo, and 
flrom this hour never fakered 
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The acene which.the ancient and 
opulent provinces of the Netherlands 
exhibited under Alva's government, 
had already startled and outraged all 
the feelings of Europe. The cities 
were solitudes—the fields left waste; 
or botli city and field were tlie haunt 
by day of famine and beggary, and 
by night of armed multitudes, infla¬ 
med by ruin and revenge against the 
oppressor, and, in their blind rage, 
confounding the innocent with the 
guilty. The soldier was now the 
only minister of justice—Alva was 
the sole master of authority; and 
to give the most fearful heightening 
of human evil in a word, the spirit 
of the government was The Inquisi¬ 
tion, 

But powerful elements of resist¬ 
ance as are the desptur and wrath of 
a ruined people, William had seem 
to.o much of the caprices of popular 
feeling, to rely on the multituae for 
the firm establishment of liberty. A 
more solid foundation was laid for 
his building. The Protestant princes 
of Germany had taken alarm at the 
progress of the Spaniards. Their re¬ 
ligious feelings were pained by the 
sufferings of their fellow Christians ; 
and under the double impulse of 
state necessity and a common faith, 
they offered their assistance to the 
champion of the Reformed. William 
raised an army in Germany, and, 
with the prayers of every Protestant 
people to aid him in the righteous 
cause, entered FJanders at four 
points, and marched to meet tlic ene¬ 
my without delay. The first encoun¬ 
ter of this memorable war was on 
the 24th of IVIny 1568, in Friesland. 
The division under his brothers, 
Louis and Adolphus, fell upon the 
Spaniards under the Duke or Arem- 
berg,the governor, and Bracamontc, 
at Heiligerlee. The impetuosity of 
the charge was irresistible, and the 
Spaniards were thrown into confu- 
afon^ and defeated with great slaugh¬ 
ter. The victory was tarnished only 
the loss of Prince Adolphus. In 
the heat of the encounter he singled 
out D’Aremberg—they bothfell mor¬ 
tally wounded. But tlie victory was 
an omen of the fate of the war. 

A long succession of combats fol¬ 
lowed, and William experienced the 
^kleness of fortune. But he felt 
them like one whose strength was in 
tbe coAviotion ttet his cause was 


truth. He never despaired. From 
the lowest point of depi-ession, he 
often sprang up to unexpected vic¬ 
tory. His genius shone brighter in 
the darkness of his circumstances. 
Some gallant capture, some daring 
surprise, signalized every movement, 
until the burden of the war devol¬ 
ved upon bis single mind, and he 
gave proof that this alone was want¬ 
ing to his victory. Unembarrassed 
by the council, or the aid of oiliers, 
he at last brought out his own rich 
resources with greater vigour; he 
was now not merely tlie soldier, but 
the soul of the Reformed cause, and 
proved that the higher orders of in¬ 
tellect and heart are never nearer 
triumph than when they seem most 
undone. 

It indulges the natural feeling of 
justice to think, that the two authors 
of these calamities did not altogether 
escaiie retribution. Philip was the 
most unhappy of kings. By his tem¬ 
perament, gloomy and miserable, he 
louiid food for his misery in the dis¬ 
sensions of his house. His son, Car¬ 
los, died during the w^ar, and died 
by his comiuanu. His queen was said 
to have died of poison, administer¬ 
ed probably by his jealousy. Spain, 
tortured by the Inquisitiou, and af¬ 
frighted by the cnlaiuitios of Uie pa¬ 
lace, became doubly gloomy; and of 
all the men of Spain, the most self- 
tormented was its master. 

Alva too sufiered in his turn. His 
ferocity was at length felt to be im¬ 
politic; and the Council of Castile, 
lessoned into common sense and hu¬ 
manity by the sword of the Prince, 
sent an order for his recall. In 
he gave up the government, and re¬ 
turned to Spain, to submit to the 
frowns of a spirit as tyrannical and 
bloody as his own. He was employ¬ 
ed no more; and retiring to Lisbon, 
died in 1582, aged seventy-four. It 
was his boast, that ill the six years 
of his government, he had put eigh¬ 
teen thousand citizens to death on 
the scaffold. The boast ought to have 
been inscribed on his tomb. It would 
alone have entitled him to immortal 
infamy. 

Peace and war alternated under 
the successive governments of Rc- 
quesens and Don John of Austria, 
the hero of Lepanto. But the catas¬ 
trophe still advanced. A more dis¬ 
tinguished. Tlctory thw was eyes 
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gained in tliO field, was achieved by 
tlie " Union” of the provinces of 
Gueldre8,Zutphen,Holland,Zealand, 
Friesland, and the Ommelands; and, 
in 1579, the Republic was founded 
by the twenty-five articles constitu¬ 
ting the Treaty of Utrecht. 

A military nation is not always a 
manly one; and the meanest and 
most atrocious expedients for getting 
rid of an enemy, Avere frequent in llie 
Spanish councils. Don Julin of Aus¬ 
tria, the bastard brother of Philip, 
was taken off by poison, at the early 
age of thirty-three; and the murder 
was fixed on Philip,who was said to 
have suspected a treaty of marriage 
between this renowned soldier find 
our Queen Elizabeth, by wliicli Don 
John Avas to have assumed the sove¬ 
reignty of the Netherlands. But if 
there had been a doubt of Philip’s 
sanction of the principle of secret 
murder, it was decided by bis pro¬ 
clamation against the Prince of 
Orange, piiblisbed June the 15th, 
1580. Tijis edict may serve as an 
irrefragable evidence of the Prince’s 
claims to the gratitude of his coun¬ 
try ; for its chief cliarge was his “ ha¬ 
ving introduced liberty of conscience 
into the Netlicrlauds.” The docu¬ 
ment is a singular combination of 
royal Avrath with personal malignity. 
U reproaches William Avith having, 
in forgetfulness of the favours of 
Charles the Fifth, “ rebelled against 
Ills sou;” and declares him a “re¬ 
bel, heretic, and hypocrite, like to 
('ain and Judas; of an obdurate con¬ 
science, a villain, the source of the 
Netherland troubles; a plague to 
Christendoni, and an enemy to all 
mankind.” But the practical part of 
tliis uiikingly denunciation was more 
formidable. It declared tliat the 
King did thereby “ prosecute and 
banish him out of all Ids dominions, 
forbidding any of his subjects to con¬ 
verse Aviib, or relieve him, giving all 
his estates to those who AA'ould take 
them, and promising, on the word of 
a king, and as the minister of Al- 
ttiighty God, that to the man who 
Avould deliver him alive or dead, or 
would take away his lift^ should be 
given, or to his heirs, five thousand 
golden G|rowns,with the free pardon 
of all past crimes, Avith a patent of 
nobility, if he were not already no¬ 
ble, and a reward to all who assisted 
liicn in the deed I” And adding, fur- 
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thermore, that all the adherents of 
the prince should be banished, and 
their lives and estates given to who¬ 
soever would take them,^* To this 
document, which sinks the civilized 
character below the savage, William 
replied by an “ Apology,” whose 
strong facts, and stem contempt, 
must have cut the tyrant to the heart. 
He declared in the face of Europe, 
that all the miseries of the Nether¬ 
lands Avere.due to the Spanish Coun^ 
eilsy as ibc result of their attempt 
“ to Reduce the country to absolute 
slavery, in both religion and civil 
lights—acting more like madmen 
tl»an politicians—like Rchoboam 
following the .advice of a Aveak wo- 
man, and the PojAe’s creature, Gran¬ 
ville, Avho had told the King, that the 
father liad chastised the people Avith 
whips, hut the son ought to whip 
them with scorpions—and tliat for 
this-purposc theIti([uiBitioii had been 
brought in, Avhich was the cause of 
all the public commotions. And if 
be had taken up arms against the 
King, Avns there not Henry the Bas« 
lard of Castile, the greatgrandfather 
of Philip himself, Avho had, Avith his 
OAA'n hand, slain King Pedro the 
Cruel, his legitiinute brother, and 
taken his kingdom, whose successor 
Philip Avas, and wore his crown to 
this day V” 

Having thus galled the tyrant’s 
pride, the Apology laid down the 
scarcely less gnllihg principles of po¬ 
pular allogiance. “ Who can doiib^” 
says this wise and nervous paper, 
“ that there is a reciprocal bond be¬ 
tween prince and subject, by which, 
Avhen the prince infringes his oath, 
the subject is freed from his alle¬ 
giance ? If tlic King of Spain wan 
admitted to be? Duke of Brabant, on 
ceitiilii conditions Avhicli he sAvore 
to maintain, and yet has notot iously 
violalcch the nobility are called on to 
endeavour, by arms, (since no other 
means are to be found,) to preserve 
and defend their liberties, or be ac¬ 
counted guilty of treachery, perjury, 
and rebellion, to the States of their 
country.” 

To the infamy of the proposal for 
his murder, the Prince replied by 
the most indignant of all sarcasms,— 
" Though the King had offered mo¬ 
ney to take away his life, he did not 
doubt of God’s protection; yet that 
Certainly the man could never bcrac^ 

2 a 
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counted ft gentleman who would mur* 
der for money, except by such SpatiU 
<^d8fta, being descended from Moors 
and Jews, retained that quality from 
their ancestors, who oAered money 
to Judas to betray our Lord and Sa« 
viour Jesus Christ into their hands, 
that they might crucify him.” 

The paper closed with an address 
to the States-General, pledging him 
anew to their cause; “ ho had al¬ 
ready^ for their sakes, lost his estates, 
his brothers' lives, and his son's li¬ 
berty; ho was now willing to lay 
down his own life for the peace of 
his country, or to expend it In her 
defence.” The States answered him 
by a high testimony to his merits and 
services, and desire that ho should 
retain their administration, and llie 
singular and honourable oifer of a 
body guard. 

But^ the highest value of history 
is in its reiurorcement to the prin¬ 
ciples that make nations free. The 
States signalized their triumpli by a 
document which deserves to be im¬ 
mortal. It was the chief corner¬ 
stone of our owngloriouB Revolution. 
This admirable paper, which bears 
date 1581, just a century before, was 
the Edict of Renunciation against 
the King of Spain,” and discusses all 
the grounds and limits of national 
allegiance. 

It being acknowledged by all 
mankind that a prince is ordained of 
God to preserve his Bulijects from 
all Injury and violence, even as a 
shepherd defends hi#%heep, and that 
the people were never created to he 
bondmen aynl sieves to his wiH and 
pleasure, whether his commands are 
right or wrong; but that he is ad¬ 
vanced to that dignity to govern them 
by equity and reason, and to ciierish 
them as a father doth his children, 
even with the peril of his life;—if a 
king fail therein, and. Instead of pro¬ 
tecting his subjects, shall strive to 
destroy and deprive them of their 
ancient laws ana privileges, and en¬ 
deavour to make them bond slaves, 
his subjects are thereby discharged 
from all subjection to such a sove¬ 
reign, and are to reckon and esteem 
him a tyrant, and that he \% absolute* 
ly fallen from his former dignity and 
aopereiff^ s and the Estates of the 
emnVtjf mzY lawfully and freely 
him, and elect another prince 
to i^otect and defend them> in hie 


of Orange. 

place; especially when his subjects, 
neither by prayers nor petitions, can 
soften his heart, nor divert him from 
his tyrannical courses, since they 
then have no other way to preserve 
their ancient liberties, their wives, 
children, and estates, which, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of God and nature, 
they are bound to defend.” 

The Edict then proceeds to the di¬ 
rect expulsion of Philip irom the so¬ 
vereignty. 

•* Now, it being apparent to all tlie 
world that King Philip of Spain, gi¬ 
ving ear to certiun wicked counsel¬ 
lors, hath, in every particular, bro¬ 
ken all the oaths and obligations 
which ho had entered into for the 
defence of those Provinces, and hath 
determined to enslave, ruin, and de¬ 
stroy them,—Wis, the States-Gene¬ 
ral, being pressed by extreme neces¬ 
sity, do, by a general resolution and 
consent, declare the King of Spain to 
be Tallen from the governmeut, do¬ 
minion, and jurisdiction, of these 
countries. And we are resolved 
never hereafter to acknowledge liiin 
for our j)nnce and sovereign lord; 
but do hereby declare ourselves, and 
all the inhabitants of these Provinces, 
to be for ever discharged from tdl 
manner of oettfis and idlegianceio the 
said King. July ‘JO, 1581.” 

nie Netherlands had been for 
some time contemplated ns an open 
sovereignty, and the loose ambition 
of the princes of Europe was direct¬ 
ed to its crown. The Archduke 
Matthias made his proposals, w'as re¬ 
ceived fur a while, and then dis¬ 
missed fora more promising rival, 
the Duke d^Alen^un, afterwards 
Duke of Anjou, who, with the alli¬ 
ance of France, was presumed to be 
on the point of bringing the alliance 
of Eogland, by a marriage witit Eli¬ 
zabeth. The Prince of Orange, to 
whom the sovereignty was the right 
of Ills valour and hazards, again 
wisely awaited his time, and merely 
secured, by the treaty with Anjou, 
the subordinate sovereignty of Hol¬ 
land and Zealand, aud the lordship 
of Friesland, with the title of Stadt- 
holder. 

But he was to receive a higher 
advance in popularity by an act in¬ 
tended for nis destruction. Eliza¬ 
beth had finally rejected Anjou’s suit. 
Always jealous of her power, per¬ 
haps affected by the levities insepar- 
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able from a Frencbmaiii atill mord 
juBtly influenced by her regard for 
the feelings of her people, which 
were all hostile to her marriage, the 
queen, now fifty years old, resigned 
coquetry, and dismissed her politi¬ 
cal lover. But her rejection was 
sohened by personal compliment, 
and by the still more substantial boon 
of an auxiliary fleet. Anjou, thus 
sustained, saw all rivalry disappear 
before him, entered the Netherlands 
in triumph, and was installed Duke 
of Brabant in the midst of great 
public festivities. 

Philip's murderous proclamation 
was still without cilec^ but it had 
sunk deep into the heart of Gas- 
par de Anastro, a Spaniard, whose 
speculations in trade had failed, 
and who was living in gloomy po¬ 
verty in Antwerp. The sum of¬ 
fered for the prince's assassination 
would retrieve his affairs at ojneo. 
He opened his design to the Spamsli 
governor of Graveliiies, through 
whom he obtained a promise, under 
the king's own hand, of a sum of 
money greatly exceeding the ori¬ 
ginal offer.* But Anastro, either 
a coward, or afraid of being suspect¬ 
ed nml seized, delegated the act to 
a clerk in his liouse,>% youth of 
twenty-three, called Juanillo, or, by 
Ids Flemish name, Jaregiiay. Jesuit¬ 
ism, the fruitful mother of guilt, 
could not suffer this crime to pass 
without taking her share. Juanillo 
was first confessed by a friar, and 
promised pardon and paradise. He 
was further told that a spell should 
be put upon him, by which he might 
enter the prince's presence invisibly, 
and tlicn, disguised in the dress of 
one of the Duke of Anjou’s attend¬ 
ants, and blessed with the formal be¬ 
nediction of the priest, lie was sent 
forward in full saintship to commit 
murder. 

That such monstrous perversiollk 
of the common feelings ofjaatufe, 
and the simplest dictates of religion, 
could find a way into the human 
mind, would be incredible, if it were 
not proved by many a bloody page 
in the annals of Popery. 

The 18th of March, the birUiday 
of the Duke of Anjoi^ was fixed on 


for the deed. On that day the Prince 
of Orange was to give an entertain¬ 
ment to the Duke in Antwerp, and 
among the multitude of guests and 
attendants, the stranger might escape 
detection. He entered the palace 
unobserved. His first purpose was to 
shoot the prince while ne was at 
dinner; and he attempted to ap¬ 
proach the table, but some obstacles 
continually occurring, he was then 
forced to wait until the guests rose. 
He planted himself in a niche ii;i the 
hall through which the prince must 
pas8,^^^d on his coming close pre¬ 
sented a petition, and m the next 
instant fired at his head. 'Williant 
was, at the time, pointing out to a 
nobleman some tapestry on which 
the Spanish cruelties had been de¬ 
signed, and tills slight but character¬ 
istic circumstance probably saved 
his life. The pi^oi was fired so 
near, that it burned his ruff and his 
beard, but the ball struck obliquely, 
entering the throat, breaking one of 
his teeth, and coming out at the left 
cheek, but without hurting tho 
tongue. 

William fell, covered with blood. 
All was confusion. Some of the 
guards rushed forward to help the 
prince, some to seize the assassin. 
Policy would have been satisfied 
with bis arrest, for the discovery of 
his accomplices. But there was no 
time to think. One of the halberd¬ 
iers drove his spear through tlie 
murderer, wliile at the same mo¬ 
ment a page pfiiteged his sword into 
his bosom. He was dead, but the 
papers, by a singular oversight, left 
in liis possession, revealed the name 
and practices of the conspirators. 
Frogs’ bones, rags, and the other 
components of amulets, were found 
upon him, and showed tliat th^ 
wretched criminal had been wrought - 
on by superstition, not less than by 
avarice. His master, Anastro, fled, 
but Vencro, his fellow>cIerk,toAvhoui 
the design had been first proposed, 
and Zimmermai^ the Dotninieau, 
who had promised him paradise, 
were putto death. In the s^sassin’s 

B it the Jesuit catechism was 
, frith a prayer to Uie angel 
Gabriel, imploring “ Ais intercession 


sam U stated by seme at 98,000 du^ts, by others 95,000 golden 
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with the Almighty^ and the Virgin 
Mary^* to speed him In the murder. 
As if Ae proof of Popish interposi¬ 
tion Was not yet sufficiently glaring, 
the Jesuits in subsequent years open¬ 
ly recognised the criminals as mar¬ 
tyrs, gathered their remnants, and 
exposed them as relics to the wor¬ 
ship of the j)eo]>le. 

The news of this atrocious attempt 
spread consternation through the 
country. The first inipressioj|^of the 
citizens of Antwerp was, that the 
Dulce of Anjou had taken this un¬ 
worthy means of freeing hiifiself 
from a dangerous rival, ana tbd^first 
impulse was a determination to ex¬ 
pel the French. But William, from 
the bed where he expected hourly 
to breathe his last, wrote to the ma¬ 
gistrates that tlie assassin was a Spa¬ 
niard, and entirely exonerated the 
Duke. "Spain existed in the belief 
that ho slain. The Refonned in 
every kingdom lamented for him ns 
a loss to mankind. No man of his 
century was so much tlie object of 
European interest, as a champion or 
an enemy. But the grave did not 
close upon the panegyric. The 
W'ound was so dangerous, that the 
bleeding could be stopped only by 
a succession of persons for nine days 
pressing their thumbs upon it niglit 
and day. But it was stopped at last, 
and the prince, to the wonder and 
delight of the people, completely re¬ 
covered. 

Anjou had been an unhappy selec¬ 
tion for the head ^ a free state. 
Prodigal, profligatef%nd despotic, 
he determined to overthrow the con¬ 
stitution, and be« sovereign by the 
right of the sword. In 1583 he made 
a sudden attack upon Antwerp, with 
three thousand French troops, was 
beaten by the citizens, driven in dis<^^ 
* grace from the country; and when, 
after long negotiation, he was about 
to be suffered witiiin .its borders 
again, died suddenly, as was sup- 
posea, by poison, at an age almost 
too early for ambi^n, power, or vi¬ 
cissitude ; he expired at twenty- 
nine. 

The' Prince of Orange'Vas now 
within sight of the rank ^^thy of 
his services and virtues. Tne Uni¬ 
ted Provinces offered him their so- 
. The time and place of 

mii|[nration were appointed, 
%nd he hra olr^dy arrivefd at Delft, 
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where this high ceremony was to be 
performed, when an event occurred 
which put an end to his labours and 
bis life—to all but his fame. 

In May, 1584, a man of a striking 
Countenance and figure, about twen¬ 
ty-seven, of the name of Balthazar 
Gerard, made his aj^eavance at the 
prince’s palace in Delft, bearing a 
letter, signed “ Francis Guyon,” re¬ 
presenting him as a friend of the Re¬ 
formed, and making offers of intelli¬ 
gence concerning the Spanish coun¬ 
cils. In a few days after, he again 
presented liimself, and exhibited to 
a nienibcr of the council deputed to 
communicate with him, some blank 
passports of Count Alansfeldt, the 
Spanish general, as capable of being 
turned to the use of the States. The 
man’s inanners, sitid the detail of his 
adventures, attracted "the prince. 
His address must have been of no 
common order; for William once 
Hiii^red him to bring intelligence 
even into his chamber, ns he lay in 
bed, when the villain, as he after¬ 
wards declared, was on the verge of 
stabbing him. 

lie now became affectedly pious, 
went perpetually to churches and 
chapels, and studied religious hook.s. 
Having thuA disarmed suspicion, he 
applied for flfoney to fit hi m sel f out for 
a journey, which he was directed to 
make to Count Biron, in France, re¬ 
lative to some use of the passports. 
Ten or twelve crowns were given 
him. With these he bought pistols. 
Now prepared for the iniirder, lie 
w'aited on the prince as he was go¬ 
ing to dinner, and asked a passport 
for his journey. But the bloody busi¬ 
ness ill his mind, so nenr its perpe¬ 
tration, produced a wildness in liis 
voice and manner which startled 
the princess; and, in her (Harm and 
aversion, she asked the prince what 
he could have to do with such a per¬ 
son. William, strangely unsuspi- 
cibus in a time of universal treach- 
aqd with a decree of blood out 
af^insMiirnself, gently told her his 
purpose, and passed on. After din¬ 
ner, as he was ascen<yng the stair¬ 
case leading to the upper rooms, he 
found his applicant again awaiting 
him, holding a passport In his,right 
hand, as if for s^nature. A cloak was 
thrown over his shoulder, conceal¬ 
ing two pistols which he held im.dcr 
his left arm. 7'he prince had his foot 
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upon the first step, when the assassin 
fired directly at his heart Three 
bullets completely penetrated his 
body, entering at the left side, and 
coming out at the right The prince, 
standing upright fur a moment, but 
feeling himself mortally wounded, 
exclaimed, with the piety and the 
patriotism which had been predomi¬ 
nant through his life, “ Oh my God! 
take pity of nty soul, forj am sore 
wounded. My God, take'|)ityof my 
soul, and of this poor people !*’ His 
strength now failing, he was support¬ 
ed in the arms of one of his attend¬ 
ants, who placed him upon the stairs. 
As he lay evidently struggling with 
death, the Countess of Schwavtzen- 
berg, his sister, knelt beside him, and 
asked, if he did not recommend his 
soul to the Lord Jesus Christ ? Tim 
answer was a faint “ Yes,” with his 
last i)reath. He was scarcely car¬ 
ried back into the dinner room, when 
he expired. 

William died in the profcssl^ of 
Calvinism. But his education, his 
knowledge of mankind, or his vigour 
of understanding, had rendered him 
practically the Lutheran which lie 
had been tlieoretically reared. His 
first teachers had been Lutheran; 
his residence at the Court of Charles 
had made liim Roman^tholic; the 
habits of his country and bis time 
made him, at his maturer age, a pro¬ 
fessor of Calvinism, but his toler¬ 
ance, mildness, and magnanimity, en¬ 
title him to a less exclusive name; 
he was a Christian. 

The assassin, on this occasion, was 
not sacrificed by the ill-judged zeal 
of those who must have looked upon 
his crime with repulsion and horror. 
He attempted to escape, but was 
taken; he even attempted to justify 
himself, retorting on those who call¬ 
ed him ti'aftor, “ That lie Avas no 
traitor, and had done only what 
the King of Spain commanded him 
to do;” ending with the ferocidus 
denunciation, ** If 1 have stain 
him, cursed be my ill fortu^ !*’ 

But his stubbornness gave way 
with the excitement of the hour, and 
in prison he'lamented that he had 
yielded to the delusions of the Je¬ 
suits of Dole, whom he charged as 
the tnatigaturs of the murder; be 
wished that be had remainedu^^n 
tradesman in his own coun¬ 
try of Burgundy, and not fallen into 


this fury; but sullenly concluded 
with—“What was done could not be 
undone, and he must pay for it!” 
He was executed four days after the 
murder with the savage severities of 
the age, but he bore them with fierce 
determination, as he had declared 
that he would; he died without a 
groan. 

William had left four sons and 
eight daughters. But the eldest, 
William, was a prisoner in Spain, 
since the time ot his seizure at the 
University of Louvain. From thir- 
tecir to five-and-forty he was kept iu 
thitli^ptivity, and probably owed his 
life only to the accident ,of having 
had Philip himself for his godfather. 

Maurice, the second son, was now 
but seventeen years old. But the* so¬ 
lemnity of the oath which he took 
over his father's dead body to follow 
his principles, the necessities of the 
time, and the genius and galUntry 
already transpiring in this ilfustrious 
son of an illustrious sire, made the 
transfer of the government to him, 
not less a matter of wise policy 
than of national enthusiasm. 

He found the first step of his ad¬ 
ministration encumbered by difficul¬ 
ties insurmountable to all but the 
first rank of talent and intrepidity. 
Alexander Farnese, the son of the 
former Vice-queen, the Princess of 
Parma, was at tiio head of the Spa¬ 
nish army, 80,000 strong, in llie Ne¬ 
therlands, with the first military re¬ 
putation in Europe, and deserving it 
by the most consummate tactical 
knowledge, ftrtlowed by the most 
unbroken good fortune. A scarcely 
less formidable opponent was to be 
found in.the asshtance of Lord Lei¬ 
cester, the deputy of Elizabeth, 
whoso insolence and inaptitude had 
.thrown the States into utter confu¬ 
sion. For four years Maurice seem¬ 
ed to be hourly on the point of sink¬ 
ing with his sinking country. But 
despair is the heaviest crime that can 
be committed in a righteous cafise. A 
deliverance was at hand from ano¬ 
ther point of the horizon. *rThe va¬ 
nity and religious fury of Spain T^ere 
to indict her own deathblow. 

In May, 1587, the celebrated Ar¬ 
mada ^t sail from Lisbon and Co¬ 
runna for England. Its destruction 
forms one of the proudest events in 
a history memorable for signal ex¬ 
ploits of conduct .and cour^o^ ft 
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f jEerished in three da 3 re of battle* Of 
to 1:40 ships of the Hue, but a me¬ 
lancholy remnant erer returned; 
and from that day the star of Spain 
^ has gone down. The object of the 
• Armada was persecution, or exter¬ 
mination. It was baffled by circum¬ 
stances 80 striking, that even in the 
glow of triumph, and the dejection 
of overthrow, the combatants on 
both sides cried out that the result 
was more tho work of Heaven than 
of man. The cause of England was 
holy, and well may she rejoice in 
this proof, among a thousand others, 
that the faithful defence of her ;^e- 
dom and her religiup will never be 
left without an ally alike superior 
to human passion and human power. 

With the fall of the Armada fell 
the military renown of the Duke of 
« Parma. He was to have commanded 
30,000 troops in the invasion. But 
be eame to the shore only to witness 
the fl^p^ling spectacle of the Spa- 
pi^ navy torn to pieces by the Eng¬ 
lish earnion, or flying along in 
datnes. Mutual recrimination em¬ 
bittered the correspondence between 
the Admiral and the Duke; and his 
poptdarity at Court declined, as an 
omen of his discomfiture in the 
field. 

A darker blight fell upon his name. 
His letters were discovered, ac¬ 
knowledging a share in the plot for 
murdering the Great Prince of 
Orange. This has been doubted, in 
defiance of the evidence under his 
own hand, on the ground of a great 
soldier’s honour* But he was an 
Itolian and a bigot, and a bigot’s 
slave—sufficient links to have bound 
down a more reluctant mind* 
Maurice began his career by dri- 
Tiog the Duke of Parma from before 
the walla of Bergen-op-zoom. He 
followed up his success by twenty 
years of battle; the capture of forty 
cities; the overthrow of the Spanish 
armies in three general encounters, 
the most remarkable of their time, 
and by a long serjes of naval tri¬ 
umphs, iwhich placed the United 
Stam in tlie first rank of maritime 
powers. 

* Palma’s clouded career was clo¬ 
sed at of forty-nine. He died 

hi December, 1592, of the effects of a 
vtosmd received the year before, of 
and, as it was asserted and 
clrot^f beUeve^of po»ea,adiiiiitis« 


tered by Philip’s Jealousy of his in¬ 
fluence with me Spanish troops, and 
his military name. 

A succession of governors of the 
Netherlands fell before the enterpri- 
sing spirit of Maurice, hut the battle 
of Nieuport, (July 2, 1600,) would 
alone have established his rank as a 
consummate general* 

The Archduke Albert bad taken 
the'command of tho Spanish forces 
on his arittol in September, the year 
before Maurice, by a singular no¬ 
velty in Flemish war, attacked him 
in the depth of winter, and drove in 
the Spanish posts. But this expedi¬ 
tion was merely the disguise for 
another of a more decisive order. 
Determining to strike a blow at the 
heart of the Netherlands, Maurice, 
with tlie most extraordinary secrecy, 
embarked the whole movable force 
of the States, 17,000 men, at Wal- 
clieren, in June, sailed and landed at 
GL^t, and instantly marched to tho 
inV^nmeiit of Nieuport. 

Tlie Archduke, indignant at the 
surprise, suddenly collected a force 
of twelve thousand men, liastened to 
repel the invader, and began the cam¬ 
paign by a successful attack on tho 
vanguard of the enemy, consisting 
of three thousand troops, chiefly 
Scottish cotimanics under Count Er¬ 
nest of Namu. Maurice was, for 
once, surprised in turn by this da¬ 
ring attack; but the Scots stood their 
ground with national valour, boro 
the brunt of the whole Spanish line, 
and retreated with the loss of a third 
of their force, only when they saw 
the army of Maurice primared and 
moving up to action. The forces 
were nearly equal on both sides. 
But some source of peculiar dismay 
seems to have lowered the usual gal¬ 
lant countenance of the Princes of 
Orange; for the commissioners of 
the States retired from the field to 
Ostend, and Maurice, calling round 
him his brother Henry, and a circle 
of nobles who had come to 

make tK campaira, advised them to 
retire in time* Henry, then but six¬ 
teen, spiritedly refused his brother’a 
counsel, and his young companions 
followed his example. 

The action now began, by a charge 
of such desperation on die English 
foi^e under Francis Vere, that they 
were driven from their ground. But 
a columit of their countrymen, un*. 
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der Horace, hla celebrated brother, 
rushed forward to their support, and 
the Spaniards were kept at bay^ain. 
The conflict that now ensued is de¬ 
scribed as one of the fiercest known 
in war. It was one ircneraL melee 
of the sword and pike alon^ the 
whole front. The Spaniards fought 
to retrieve their ancient renown; 
the English from the natural hardi¬ 
hood of the people; the Dutch fi^otn 
national abhorrence of their enemy, 
and the conviction that for them there 
was no alternative between total vic¬ 
tory and irretrievable ruin. Four- 
and-twenty thousand of the bravest 
and most practised warriors were 
mingled and struggling with each 
other for life or death. At length 
the Archduke, who had exhibited re¬ 
markable presence of mind and va¬ 
lour during the day, determined to 
crush his wearied opponents by a 
general charge of the .Spanish ca¬ 
valry, the finest in Europe, 'rbey 
advanced, the struggle of pik^ and 
spear paused, and both armies stood 
still, as if to see the effect of this tre¬ 
mendous encounter. 

But Maurice had already provided 
for the emergency. While the .Spa¬ 
nish squadrons were moving through 
the intervals of their lines, tlie Prince 
collected a battery of. his heaviest 
guns on the ^ot where he expected 
the charge. The cavalry, in full gal¬ 
lop, were received with a deadly 
burst of fire. Horse and horseman 
were torn into fragments, or flung 
into the air. The whole of the cavalry, 
overwhelmed by this shower of balls, 
recoiled. At the same moment one 
of those accidents occurred which 
has so often, of itself, turned the fate 
of battle. The Archduke's char¬ 
ger, known by its splendid caparison, 
was seen, riderless, rushing through 
the fleld. An outcry arose that the 
Archduke was slain. The cavalry 
were already hastily retiring from 
the storm of fire, upon their own in¬ 
fantry. The outcry produced an evi¬ 
dent confusion in the Spanish lines. 
Maurice saw that the victory was in 
his grasp. He ordered a general ad¬ 
vance, plunged upon the disordered 
enemy, and turned the field at once 
into a scene of remediless slaughter. 

It is curious to observe how close¬ 
ly the features of this victory re- 
i^ble those of the crowing triumph 
at thelatewttr; fought^toopnttesame 


portion of Europe. In Waterloo we ^ 
see the same daring valour on bow. 
sides, tlie same mixture of personal - 
feelings with the public ho6tiUty«. 
the same rivalry of the two generals. 
We see the attack made by one army 
with desperate fierceness, and sus¬ 
tained by the other with still more 
unexampled fortitude. Even the de¬ 
tails have a singular resemblance; 
the commencement of the battle by 
an attempt to overwhelm a wing, the 
continuance by a general attack 
along the Hue, the final assault by a 
change of horse, the turning of thaf 
charge by artillery, and the (mining 
of the victory by a general advance 
in the moment of the enemy’s con¬ 
fusion. But there the similitude ends* 
There can be no comparison between 
the numbers of the contending ar¬ 
mies at Nieuport and the hundred 
and sixty thousand who fought at 
Waterloo; between the results^jthe 
partial dispersion of the Spanish 
troops, and the forty tliousand slain 
and prisoners of the French army— 
the partial conquest of a province, and 
the overthrow of the mighty empires 
of Jacobinism ; between the limited' 
fame of Maurice and Albert^ and the 
hundred triumphs of Wellington,and 
the transcendent renown of thatrai* 
ser and destroyer of sovereigatiea« 
warrior of warriors, Napoleon. 

The course of nature was now be¬ 
ginning to extinguish the hostilitiea 
which neither policy nor humanity 
could soften. In December 1598 
Philip died, at tlie age of seventy- 
two ; a man who had made his own 
misery in a degree almost unequal¬ 
led in the records of despotic and 
cruel minds. He died calm and cal¬ 
lous, devoted to the ceremonies of a 
superstition which gave his bigoted 
and bitter spirit full room for the ex¬ 
ercise of its malignity, and loving f| 
for its evil. Hia death was felt as a 
relief to mankind. 

Eli^sabeth, our own unrivalled mo¬ 
narch, his perpetual enemy and con¬ 
queror, soon followed him to the 
grave, (March 24,1602,) in the seven¬ 
tieth year of her age, and the forty- 
hflh of a reign which, beginning in 
the severest trials, was carried on 
with combined wisdom and virtue, 
and closed in a general triumph of 
England, freedom, and Christianity* 
In 1609, Henry IV. fell by **•« ^•*“* 
of an assassin^ leaving behind 
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tbe most brUUsnt character of the 
most brilliant people, unequalled 
among kings for political science, 
among courtiers for personal grace, 
and among soldiers for chivalrous 
Intr^apidity; but degraded in Ills pri¬ 
vate natne by the most dissolute 

} >iur0tiit of pleasure, and in his pub¬ 
ic honour hy the scandal, before 
God and man, of apostasy. To gain 
a crown, he forfei ted li is rel igioii, and, 
after a few years, darkened by the 
scorn and distrust of the gallant men 
who had placed tliat crown upon his 
head, ho died by the dagger of a 
priest of that religion which he had 
insulted Heaven to reconcile. 

The years of tlie Prince of Orange, 
too, drew to a close. Attaining tlie 
highest honours as the cliampioii of 
his country, he had been tempted by 
the {ataVambition to become its mas¬ 
ter. The resistance of its patriots 
made him suspicious, cruel, and des- 
otic. rival soldier, the famous 
pinolas started up at the licad of the 
Spanish arpiio-s, as if to tarnish tho 
glories of his declining years; and 
after an unsuccessful attempt to raise 
the siege of. Breda, the city of liis 
Bneqj^to^^he retired exhausted to the 
, Hd^ue, end died, (*23d April, 1(125,) 
a life qf fifty-nine years passed 
in the,highest occupations of state 
" and waifv'. 

* Maurice had never married, and 
his tidefs, and the still higher honours 
of his public duties, descended to his 
brother Henry Frederic, the third 
son of the great William. Inheriting 
the genius and success of his family, 
the States-General in gratitude de¬ 
clared diat the hqiiours and employ¬ 
ments of the Stadtholderate should 
be'v thenceforth hereditary in his 
house; andthedecreewas solemnly 
presented in a gold boxtohis son Wil¬ 
liam, then an infant three years old. 
The Nassau line had now risen to the 
rank of sovereigns, as tho reward of 
signal conduct and heroism. But a 
still higher rank of sovereignty was 
in reserve. In 1641, William, the 
onljr . Bon of the Prince of Orange, 
the Princess Mary, the ehlest 
daughter of our Charles the First. 
But dying in his twenty-fourth year, 
he bequeathed liis dignities to a son, 
l^iUiani Henry, (born November 4, 
.1650,). who was to realize on a larger 
scale the struggles and the successes 
of J^^iUustrioua^iaMja^^To fight the 


battle of civil liberty on the conti¬ 
nent; to accomplish the still loftier 
supremacy of true religion in Eng¬ 
land. But the career of William the 
Third belongs to oui* own history too 
intimately to bo traced here. 

The treaty of Munster, (January 
80, 1648,) established tho entire iu- 
(lei»endeiice of tlie States-General 
of Holland and tlio United Provin¬ 
ces; tlien gloriously concluding a 
war, wliich, with tho first iiitermis- 
siou of hostilities in 1609, had lasted 
eighty yeais. 

William died childless. He was 
the last of the direct line of the great 
Prince of Orange, ainl his estates 
were bequeathed to Prince Prison 
of Nassau, his cousin, and Stadthold- 
er of Friesland. 

TJie defeat of the Armada had be¬ 
gun the fall of Spain, and she gra- 
(liially sank out of the first order of 
nations. France, from the middle 
of the sevonteeiitli century, had risen 
into her place, and become the great 
disturber. But the blows first given 
by William, and followed up with 
still sterner vigour by Marlborough 
and Eugene, at length broke down 
tho strength of this restless and 
powerful people, and the peace of 
Utrecht (.lanuaiy, 1712) gave peace 
to Europe, wearied with useless 
slaughter. A remarkable change 
took place at this period in tho sove¬ 
reignty of the Netherlands. They 
were given by tlie treaty to Charles 
the Sixth, the new Emperor, and 
former rival of Philip of France, tho 
new King of Spain. They were 
thenceforth the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands ; and thus the haughty country 
which had so long perverted its 
power over the Belgian provinces, 
saw at once her foreign territories 
given to a stranger, and a stranger 
wading through lier blood to the na¬ 
tive throne. 

But the punishment of Spain, the 
head-quarters of Popery, was not 
yet complete. She sank from ob¬ 
scurity to obscurity, until her once 
mighty name became obsolete in 
Europe, or known only as the instru¬ 
ment and victim of PVance; always 
defeated in war, yet sufierhig in 
peace more than the poverty, the 
tyranny, and the waste of W'ar, and 
finally retaining nothing of herself 
but her love of pfivate revenge, her 
liaughty scorn of industry, her bnr* 
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barian hatred of knowledge, and her 
fierce devotednesa to the most mind¬ 
less, melancholy* and cruel of all 
Huperatitions. She was to be roused 
from this apathy in our own time, 
but it was only by the most terrible 
infliction of war on record; a contest 
which mingled all the elements of 
civil and foreign hostility. Even this 
storm had not the power to stimulate 
her to permanent vigour. She grew 
tired of the generous labour of free¬ 
dom, cast away the burden of con- 
atitutiou, and has again voluntarily 
lain down in chains. 

Policy and family alliance still 
continued to join the interests of 
Holland and England. In 1734, the 
young Prince of Orange,the successor 
of his father in the Stadtholderate of 
Friesland, married thePrincess Anne, 
the daughter of George the Second. 
The Seven Years’ war, in which Fre¬ 
deric of Prussia and Maria Theresa 
fought for the German croAvn,brough t 
Louis the Fifteenth as a conqueror 
to the borders of tlio States. Their 
danger awoke them to a recollection 
of the line from which they had so 
often derived security. William the 
Fourth was proclaimed Stadtholdcr- 
General, and the dignity was finally 
made hereditary in both the male 
and female descent of Orange Nas¬ 
sau. The Stadtholder died in 1751, 
after a reign rendered fortunately 
obscure by tlie general peace of 
Europe, and was succeeded by his 
son William the Fifth, who coiinectT 
ed his family with Prussia by a mar¬ 
riage with the niece of Frederic the 
Great in 1766. AH now seemed se¬ 
cure. But a burst of evils, such as 
had never sliakcn Europe before, and 
whose shock still vibrates tliroiigh 
all nations, was preparing in the 
midst of this profound tranquillity. 

Frederic and Maria Theresa, 
scarcely released from mutual slaugh¬ 
ter, and Catherine of Russia, whose 
hands were scarcely free from the 
chains with which she had been 
threatened by ber barbarian and half- 
mad husband, startled Europe, and 
consigned their own names to eter¬ 
nal infamy, by the seizure of Po¬ 
land. 

It is as easr to trace, as it is im- 
poBsib^ to doubt, the tremendous 
retribution which followed. The 
first blow fell on Austirja. A sudden 
spirit of change, then new to Europe, 
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started up in the Austrian Nether¬ 
lands. There was something to 
praise as well as something to blame 
m this revolution. Joseph the Se¬ 
cond, who had succeeded the Em¬ 
press Maria Theresa, was a refor¬ 
mer; but he was a royal reformer, 
and his subjects naturally distrusted 
the liberty that came enforced by 
Austrian dragoons. Joseph was a 
Voltairist; and when he proclahued 
religious toleration, the priesthood 
and the people alike shrunk from 
the boon offered to religion by infi¬ 
delity, ^lie first tumults broke out 
in Hru&?clB, headed by Vander Noot, 
an advocate of some popular talent 
and activity. An Austrian army 
marched upon Brabant, and the bay¬ 
onet decided the quarrel of the theo¬ 
logians. Vander Noot fled, returned 
in the first relaxation of arm^, was 
named by las adherents Agent Ple- 
ni])otentiHry of Brabant, and conti¬ 
nued to perplex the philosophy of 
the free-thinking emperor. 

But a new and more fearful spirit 
was now rising from the cloud of 
popular commotion. Young repub¬ 
licanism started up by thOvsitfe of 
ancient prejudice, and 
stripped the tardy movements of its 
predecessor.. The leader of this as¬ 
piring party was also an advocate* 
VancX', a man of vigorous ability* 
but infiamed with a passion forover- 
throw. One influence more was 
alone wanting, and it was found in 
Vander Merscli, a soldier of fortune, 
who put himself at the head of the 
patriot levies, and in a variety of 
encounters Avitli the imperial troops 
displayed extraordinary conduct and 
intrepidity. The Austrian generals, 
surrounded by national insurrection,*^ 
were paralysed; Brabant and Flan¬ 
ders were cleared of their troops; 
the leader of revolution made his 
triumphal entry into Brussels in 
1760; and the seven southern pro¬ 
vinces of the Netherlands, adopting 
the example of the northern, pub¬ 
lished their Confederation, by the 
title of the United States of Belgium, 
to the world. 

In later days, we have seen Bel¬ 
gium borrow its revolution from 
France, but France had been the 
first borrower. The Belgium Revo¬ 
lution of 1790 was the French Revo¬ 
lution of 1793, but on a smaller scale, 
and fortunately unstained with roy<l 
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find liie same commeace- 
popular discontent 
suddon mixture of an 
all autborUy'-r-the same 
ptedotubiance of perverted law and 
lailprincl(>led force—the same eleva¬ 
tion of obscure soldiership to mili¬ 
tary rank—the same defeat of esta- 
l>lished institutions, and the regular 
forces of the state—the same crea¬ 
tion of a republic, and the same sub¬ 
mission to a Dictator. 

•But here the comparison ends, and 
France, commissioned first to asto¬ 
nish, and then to Bcourgtv Europe, 
went on from strength to,strength, 
from crime to crime, and from tri¬ 
umph to triumph, with an atrocious 
grandeur, which suffered no minor 
object to engross the eye—tlie par 
rent revolution withered away, and 
was forgotten in the shadow of Its 
gigantic ofTHpriiig. But short-lived 
as it was, ir enjc>yed the triumph of 
having bafHed the most powerful 
monarch of Europe. Joseph's last 
words were, that Belgium had sent 
him to his grave, (20ih Jan. 1701.) 

With this commotion raging at her 
gates, Holland could not be long tran¬ 
quil. A party arose which proclaimed 
themselves the Friends of the People, 
began by attempting the overthrow 
of the government. The Stadtiiolder 
was suddenly deprived of the com¬ 
mand of the troops, and removed 
from all his offices. The injured 
prince justly appealed to bis allies. 
He was soon redressed. England 
declared her strong displeasure; and 
Prussia, sending an army of 20,000 
men under the Duke of Brunswick, 
in a three tyecks’ campaign swept 
the mob of patriotism from the land, 
and restored llie sovereign. 

But revolution was to be conquer¬ 
or at last. The French Republic 
poured its troops into the Belgian 
provinces. Insurrection had there 
already done its work, and the fa¬ 
mous victory of Jemappes, gained by 
Dumourier, and the still more fa¬ 
mous victory of Fleurus by Piche- 
^u, less conquered the Netherlands 
than seconded the wishes of the peo¬ 
ple for the fall of the Austrian supre¬ 
macy* But French republicanism 
never forgot French aggrandisement. 
To the popular indignation, the Ne- 
tfaerlanaa were finally declared, by 
treaty of Campo-Forinio, (17th 
. Octobel'f 1797^) a portion of France, 
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and the nation was left to feel tlie 
disgrace of political extinction, and 
prooably to repent the follies of a 
too rash xeal for an ill understood 
liberty. 

The next French conquest was 
Holland. A frost of siffual intensity 
turned the natural detences of the 
country, the rivers and morassesi 
into bridges for the enemy’s march. 
Picliegru, at the head of 100,000 
troops, exulting with victory, and 
still more exulting with the wild 
animation of republicanism, swept 
all obstacles before him, overpower¬ 
ed, in a series of desperate encoun¬ 
ters, the steady valour of the British 
army, commanded by the Duke of 
York, with a bravery, and even with 
a talent, which nothing but party 
could deny, but which were render¬ 
ed fruitless to all but the national 
honour by the smallness of his force, 
and the irresistible circumstances of 
the time; and, proclaiming universal 
freedom, -advanced to the capital. 
The Stadtholdcr withdrew, but not 
by an ignominious flight. He re¬ 
paired to the presence of the States- 
General, then sitting at die Hague, 
formally deposited his power in their 
hands until better times, and then 
embarked for England, the common 
refuge of exiled royalty and religion. 
The French general proclaimed the 
downfall of priestcraft and kingcraft, 
and followed the proclamation by 
the demand of a hundred mxUiane of 
florins / 

Holland had now to feel the full 
caprice of her formidable deliverer. 
She was declared the Batavian Re¬ 
public, to please the democracy of 
France; she was next declared a 
monarchy, to give a crown to Louis, 
the brother of Napoleon; and she 
was finally declared a province of 
France, to feed the insatiable am¬ 
bition of Napoleon himself. In all 
the changes, she was crushed, plun¬ 
dered, and insulted like a bond- 
slave. 

But the ruin of tiie Frendi armies 
in the great campaign of Moscow, 
which revived the hopes of Europe, 
awoke the vigour of Holland. In¬ 
surrection spread through tlie small¬ 
er towns; Q^eputieswere sent to in¬ 
vite the son of the late Stadtholder, 
the present King, to resume the go- 
vemmeat. Be was proclaimed in 
the Hague^ (17Ui Novenibet, 1B19,} 
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mi W tbe doth* the Prince, e^orted 
by a email force of 200 English ma- 
Tines, landed, and was received with 
universal joy* The writer of the pre¬ 
sent sketch was in Holland at this pe¬ 
riod, and can give full testimony to 
theuopulardeirght William,tbesixtU 
StaotlioIder» was inaugurated by the 
title of Sovereign Prince, at Am- 
Bterdani,in Mar^ 18H. The treaty 
of Paris, (dOth May, 1814,) confirm¬ 
ed by the treaty of London, gave a 
new extent to his dominions. It 
decided the union of Belgium and 
Holland as one monarchy. In 1815, 
the Sovereign Prince was proclaimed 
William L,|Ctngof the Netherlands; 
a constitution was framed on free 
principles; and Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, relieved from all danger by 
the fall of Napoleon, were pro¬ 
nounced destined to a long repose. 

We have lived to see fallacy 
of this political prediction, in the 
violent and total upbreaking of that 
union. But that it ever was pro¬ 
nounced, is a dishonour to political 
sagacity. The Union was formed of 
utterly discordant elements;—dilTer- 
ence of language, difference of com¬ 
mercial interests, and difference of 
national habits. But there was one 
source of variance still more inca¬ 
pable of being reconciled. Belgium 
was Homan Catholic. It is among 
the perpetual and singular features 


of Popery, that Its prie«tbood,.pQ'e^^ 
less for natioitud good,Hi^kresistlbl^'^ 
in the cause of natioaalevU. With- 
out the vigour to reedfy a siorie 
popular vice, to clear away a ,vulgar 
prejudice, or to stimulate a personal 
virtue, it knows no rival in the art 
of rousing the people to the wildest 
excesses of popular commotion. 
Without the faculty to heal a single 
public error of the state, it can over¬ 
throw the state with a word, 

A Protestant prince lias now as¬ 
sumed tlio crown of Belgium ; it re¬ 
mains for^ time, and probably for no 
long time, to shew the feebleness of 
his possession. Popery will not en¬ 
dure the mildest domlaiou of Pro¬ 
testantism. It must be superior, or 
it is nothing. It must have the au¬ 
thority to resist the natural progress 
of the human mind, to live on the 
spoils of national industry, and to 
interpose between man and the right 
of choosing his own way to salvation, 
or it turns from the moat abject flat¬ 
terer of royalty into the most daring 
and indefatigable rebel. The Belgian 
King may secure his throne, like 
Henry IV., by apostasy ; but we 
will not insult an honourable man, 
and one so nearly allied with Eng¬ 
land, by reiniudiug him of the thorns 
which apostasy sowed upon the re¬ 
negade’s pillow, and its utter degra¬ 
dation to his name, 
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' lovelincfls 

Needs not the foreign aM of ornament, 

But Is, when unadom'd, adorn'd most.*' 

Thomson's Searonii. 


TmcRE Appears to exist among our 
tvriters of atl mdes, an irresistible 
passion for introductory mottoes. 
From the newspaper essayist to the 
author of a novel, historical or hyste¬ 
rical, A quotation from some bygone 
retainer of the Muses, must act as a 
sbrt of master of the ceremonies to 
the matter of its chapter. I think I 
hear ray readers asfc—What possi¬ 
ble Cdnnexion can exist between your 
own qiiotatlou above, and tha head¬ 
ing or title by which it IS plrSceded ?’* 
My answer is,-*-** You shall know in 
nood tims,^ It tras n matim of an 


old friend of mine, that more inform¬ 
ation was often to bo had by list¬ 
ening than by asking questions; and 
the maxim is of peculiar value to 
those Who wish to get credit for 
knowing: many things, of which they 
really know up more than Lord Al- 
thorp Of finance, Lord Grey of theo¬ 
logy, (although he can make bisliops,) 
Hunt of modesty, Lord J. Russell of 
constitutional reform, or O’Connell 
of the manners, principles, or cou¬ 
rage of a gentleman. To ask ques¬ 
tions is to proclaim your igndrance, 
and what man of the world will comt 
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mit BO teoW A iSdiBtake ? Let him This illustrates the power of sim^li 


l^ait atv^e. and thbgs will 
out of UiOoiBelves. I. was acquaint¬ 
ed' twenty years with a lOan whom 
1 never suspected of being ignorant 
of the dead languages, he always 
contrh*ed so welf to appear to feel 
the application of a classic quota¬ 
tion. If addressed to him in con¬ 
versation, lie gai’o a significant nod of 
the head—a “ very true”—** nothing 
-more just”—“ quite apt”—a smiie 
gave qualified assent, and sometimes 
he lias liad even the hardiliood to 
venture on a decided laugh! How 
he managed the matter I cannot tell, 
unless that with the eye of an ana¬ 
tomist he watched the action of tlie 
muscles of the face, connecting tliein 
with the passion or Hcntiment ex- 

S reased, or tliat lie was fortunate in 
appy ecpiivocation: deaf people do 
wonders tins way, and why may not 
the same be the instinctive property 
6 f ignorance V 

*nie poet’s mystified definition of 
the chai'ra of simplicity in the female 
costume, will be fully understood by 
the lover of Nature tran.sportirig him¬ 
self from trimly dressed and ultra- 
ornate England, to tlie less cultiva¬ 
ted, but more various and strongly 
characteristic scenery of Ireland. If 
the stirring interest of human life 
consists, in a great degree, of ungra- 
tiiied wishes, in like manner, much 

arises 

Art has done so much, that SSe^aii 
become more than the “ handmaid” 
of Nature—she has subdued her mis¬ 
tress to her own power, and so co¬ 
vered her in her own livery, that 
scarcely any distinction subsists be¬ 
tween them. The alternations of 
the waste and the cultivated, of plea¬ 
sure and surprise, cease to affect us; 
the power ol contrast is lost in the 
uniform continuity of the richest 
cultivation, and the feelings of the 
traveller are reduced to a state of 
quietude, like the becalmed waters, 
losing in rest the animation constitu- 
ting sublimity. Look^at the scenery 
of England (proper), and if asked 
what you would add to its richness, 
you would ansiver—“ Nothing.” If 
fMdced how you would increase It^ 
more striking effect, you would 
probably reply, by reducing the ex- 
^berance of art, which encumbers 
ilia hnp|u*t8 sameness to its aspect. 


city in the personal decoration of a 
female. 

Travelling in England awakens less 
of the springs of dramatic interest- 
will engage the passimM.iess than 
travelling ui Ireland, where Ole dark 
bleak bog and moor contrast with the 
vivid green of her b^uWful fields; 
the lofty moontaii%lhe leaser undu¬ 
lating hills, and seqqeater^d vallies— 
the intermixture ^ savlhw ^^terility 
with tracts of pastur^r w|i|ch, in 
native strength of iH'WwCiSl’^fcttena 
an ox to the acre—tfie vWld woods 
too scantily relieving the.lieathery 

sidesof the mountains'— 

sparkling streams—the^Jfhfei^iy re¬ 
spectable and often PHH- 

toral all; and the 
diverse and multiform:^ and 
shape, and beaniy^cast. 1 >fer me sur¬ 
face of Ireland. Thert,tlw Danl^dt 
raths or forts, crownlngia&iw^very 
eminence; the reliCS of old cbapeld 
mocking calculation of their dateis^ 
and surrounded by tho tumuli of a 
race who seem destined never to 
find repose but in death; &s. round 
towers equally mocking aifdquarian 
conjecture of their usesi; proud 
monastic ruins that, relmybly to the 
state of society, still/wpclaim the 
gorgeous temppralljlen;^ the Church 
before the period of theBeforinaiion, 
and in the rich ahd happy dioice of 
their sites, tell of the iup^pr wealth, 
power, aod world ly Bniovmenta pf 
fne ?opi 8 h pneNthopgiSmmpISl its 
orders. At various points of view 
the high lonely castle, and quadran¬ 
gular towers, within whose strong 
and gloomy w^ills the rude Chiefs or 
Toparchs of ancient days lived in re¬ 
ciprocal fear and hatred, snatching 
their physical enjoyments from the 
steeled ^asp of danger, and main¬ 
taining their feverish and hazardous 
existence—their constantly disputed 
and barbarous dominion, by ioteina- 
tiond warfare! Such inati|inate me¬ 
morials of the barbaric: ag^ 
scarcely be said to meet Ae eye of 
a traveller in Engl^^l, . Splendid and 
mterwting remjWs. of Oie ojdeu 
time are, there,.but,they are those 
(even the remotest) pf a state of ci- 
villsation to which Irelj^dhas not yet 
arnredj/and never will while Doyles 
and O’Connells spring up in her soil, 
we have rulers who regard the 
Christianity of the Reformatipii as 
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Uttle as they do the oath of their^ ah a boy, yet uever eomi^Qdihed his 
King. Unhappily Ireland abounds authority and bis duty as a qprccept^* 
in the moral evidences of a barbarity or; who was obeyed move through 
which has not yet passed away, and love than fear, and who even in fear 
which, with the help of Popery, pro- was beloved ? Where is he ? Long 
mises to bid defiance to the generally laid in a grave which could npt en- 
subduing influence of time, upon tomb the memory of his wortiil 
whose backward path we siiall cast Where are my schoolfellows? Ah! 
a furtive glance* ^ that is a question nearer home. 1 

It is now nearly three centurira know not that there live one doken 
since SpaNcaa the poet lived and out of the fifty who buzzed in the 
wrote. \ He bote eviaence to the na- school-room, and shouted in tlie play- 
tural beauties of Ireland in his day: ground. 1 know not if there are 
its topogr^biCkl aspect he thus de- three individuals, whose crispy locks, 
scribes. ** And sure it is yet a most of youth Ve turned to grey, who 
beautiful and sweet country as any is care one straw whether ml the rest 
under heavea, being stored through- be living or dead! how the living 
out with many goodly rivers, reple- fare, or how the dead diedl Such is 
nished with all sorts of fisli moat the world. 


abundaritly,sprinkled with verymaiiy 
sweet islands, and goodly lakes, like 
little inland seas, t^at will carry even 
ships upon their waters; adorned 
with goodly woods, even fit for build¬ 
ing of houses and ships, so commo- 
diously, as that if some princes in 
the world had them, they would soon 
liope to be lords of all the seas, and 
ere long of alt the world.*' Tlic ri¬ 
vers and lakes remain in spite of 
tlieir proprietoi's, hut, for the most 
part, tiie woods have disappeared 
before the advances of modern lux¬ 
ury and ei^av^anCe. There arc 
still, hd^yer, riiany districts where¬ 
in the bold And continuous woods 
delight the eyes of the traveller for 
miles together. Whoever follows the 
course of the Suire, as I have, from 
“ sweet Clonmel’* to “rich Water¬ 
ford,” as they are named by Spencer, 
will see even yet, niaugre the ilevast- 
Rlions of the axe, the mountains 
clothed from tlieir bases to their lofty 


I cannot forget that there first flash¬ 
ed on my soul the lightning of a 
Cu rran’s el oq uence, D u q uer y’s cal in- 
er advocacy, Toloi**s precision of lan¬ 
guage, Scott’s impudence, Bully 
Egan’s fierce aspect and storming eu- ^ 
ergy, wJio indeed was wont to 

“ Tear n passion to fattrr*;” 

and more than all, and above all, 
Barry Yelverton, afterwards Lord 
Avonmore, certainly the greatest 
man of his day. Where arc they 
all ? Gone! gone ! gone! They have 
escaped witnessing the degradation 
of their country in the triumphs of 
Popery; the de^adation of the bar in 
tbe prostitution of its honours—and 
I have lived to see all. 

What a picture of life, now o])so- 
lete, did an assize Aveek then pre¬ 
sent! Those who think that the 
judges, the sherifi', the counsel and 
attmiieys, the jurors, grand and petit, 
the criminals and their accusers, kc.. 


Bummits, with trees chiefly of the 
monarch oak, viewing themselves, 
KarCiasus-llke, in the mirror of the 
beauteous Soire, those on the imme¬ 
diate banks dipping their pendent 
branches in her clear and full-flowin 
wftters. Magiepowers of mental as- 
eoehition, thnt ml up the wide and 
dee|p flpE^es of time, and bring to the 
heart and memory, of i^e the warm 
rush of juvenile feeling and circum¬ 
stances f I cannot nndie^Cionmelj and 
the beautiful StiirOj^qiid not live again 
oyevt^edayaef i^boyhoo^oKehd- 
en wike it your own case; I went to 
achiM there. ^ Where is my kind 
honest Tom Cfaaytor, the 
Quak^^ wdio miifg^ed itf our Sports 


constituted all tlmtw'as necessary to 
a “ general jail delivery,” are great¬ 
ly mistaken. There were other 
classes whose attendance was indis¬ 
pensable, not merely to “ the head 
and front,” but to the hcMd and feet 
of justice; these were the hair-dretts^ 
ers and shoe^blachs^ a race now ex¬ 
tinct, and who, f^rom Dublin, {par 
excellence^ went circuit as regularly 
as did thdsc whose extremities of 
understanding they so materially as- 
, sisted to furnish. TJic French Revo¬ 
lution of 1789, was, indeed a revolu¬ 
tion to them, and they have feeitng 
cause to curse crops a la Brutba and 
long pantaloons. But I have tak^ 
nn "excursion out of the direct road| 
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for 1 beg your and 

your readers' pardon. 

More southerly stilt, there are the 
noble woods which fringe the banks 
of the Blackwater, the prime charm 
of the scenery of Lisinore: those of 
Shillttla, in the county Wicklow, are 
identified with the pugnacity of the 
Irish character. W icklow ! beauti- 
furcounty ! who that has visited 
that Eden of Ireland, can refuse to 
it the appJicatioii of the following 
description from the“ Fairy Queen 

** Fresh sliadow^i lit tu shroud^from sun- 
ny ray ; 

Fair lawns to take the sun in seasons due; 
Sweet sprinf^s in which u thousand 
nymphs did play; 

Soft rumbling hrooka, that gentle slum* 
bei*8 drew ; 

High-reared mounts, the lands about to 
view ; 

Low-looking dales, dlsloign'd from com¬ 
mon gaxe; 


liberals of the Churdt who BOe little 
or no dilTerence between tbe creeds 
of the Protestant and llofnan Catho¬ 
lic—one of those shepherds who can 
erceive no distinction between tbe 
lack sheep and the whiter If so, 
who can wonder that the character¬ 
istics of Popery prevail ? 

The Dargle, one of those roman¬ 
tic glens with which the county 
Wicklow abounds, lies close by En- 
nlskerry—1 need not describe it. 
The next point of moral reflection la 
Teuebinen, the beautifully situated 
residence of that once boast and 
glory of Ireland, the late Right Ho¬ 
nourable Hexbv Grattan, Pause, 
traveller, on the little bridge that 
fronts Tenehinch-house- On your 
leh hand, the lawn U divided by the 
beautiful pastoral stream wherein 
its late master was wont to lave his 
limbs every morning, winter and 
summer: the mansion is a modest 


^ Delightful btiwem, to solace lovers true; 
False laby viiit h, fond run iieiV eyes to daxc; 
All which, by Nature made, did Nature's 
self ama^e." 

Let no Englishman, who visits 
Dublin in summer, and who has 
three days to spare, and five pounds 
in his pocket, incur the reproach of 
not having seen the county Wick¬ 
low, from Euniskevry to Rathdrum. 
He will find on the road moral 


one, but it was, what it is not now, 
the domestic temple of a great 
mind. It was originally an inn, and 
there are yet living those who have 
had in it entertainment for man 
and horse.” The purchase of it was 
among tiie first fruits of the L.60,000, 
the national composition in payment 
of the full debt of national gratitude 
. fur the equivdeal benefits of 1782, 
The last time that 1 stood on that 


points of contemplation for his mind, 
as well as the beautiful and pictu- 
res(pie in nature to delight his eye. 
Owing to the cares of a good and re¬ 
ligious landlord, Enniskerry is now, 
not only one of the handsomest, if 
not the most handsome, village in 
Ireland, but*also the happiest; for, 
owing to the untired zeal and pasto¬ 
ral labours of its exemplary rector, 
the Reverend Robert 1)aly, it is the 
freest from the ordinary vices of so¬ 
ciety. The word of God has been 
diligently sown in it, and its fruits 
are nianifest—industry,sobriety, reli¬ 
gious fetding, and, necessarily, peace, 
are in its dwellings; the same bless¬ 
ings pervade the whole of the reve¬ 
rend gentleman’s parish, and the 
demeanour and appearance of its 
eopie scarcely permit one to be- 
eve that he is in Ireland. The town 
6f Bfay is but three miles from En- 
.^iiikerry—the parishes join, yet they 
axbi^t the strongest moral contrast; 
^id^why? Perhaps it is, that the 
yectOT of the former is one of those 


bridge, leaning on its battlement, 
and looking at the house, a tide of 
interesting ^collections ruslied on 
my mind; tbe various situations in 
which 1 had seen that man so pro¬ 
minently and honourably identified 
with the liistory of his country, 
passed in array before me. His name 
and portraits in the magazines of 
that day, combined with ‘‘free 
trade,” and “ the volunteers,” were 
familiar to my boyhood. At a more 
advanced period 1 listened to hiin^ 
the Demosthenes of the Irish House 
of Commons, and every passion ac¬ 
knowledged the irresistibre powers 
of his eloquence. In 1796 he was 
suspected of the O'ConneUism of 
that period — Uie unnatural, and 
therefore improbable, wish to de¬ 
stroy his own political creadou— 
the independeiwfederal connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland; 
bis * portraits were removed from 
their places of honour—his xeaina 
erased from the Privy-CounalUmid 
his person all but proscribed rAna 
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H^hat WH8 hla offencef No greater, I 
solemnly believe, than that now of 
the King'a Lieutenant—suffering the 
enemies of England a too easy access 
to his closet. He was not a United 
Irishman; but a man who was, and 
who recently and publicly boasted 
of the treason, is a privy-counsellor, 
a newly appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of a county where almost all were 
United Irishmen, and the bosom 
friend of the Irish Viceroy! I was in 
the gallery of the House of Commons 
the memorable morning when the 
exile of obloquy, not of guilt, re-en¬ 
tered the theatre of his patriotiefame, 
to revivify his wasted fires at the altar 
of his country, and save from its 
grave the constitution which he had 
nursed in its cradle. The ravages of 
ingratitude and calumny were visi¬ 
ble in his attenuated person and fee¬ 
ble steps; he was supported to the 
Speaker’s chair by two compatriots, 
like himself now no more; strong 
dramatic eft*ectgave all its aids to the 
scene—never shall I forget it f Tlie 
morning’s twilight mingled with tlio 
flickering of the expiring lamps; 
the members, at either side of the 
House, occupying the back benches, 
were struggling with, or had yield¬ 
ed to, a temporary repose: but tlie 
sound of Grattan’s name was elec¬ 
tric; the whisper of his approach 
was, in its effect, as tlie blast of the 
trumpet—every reclining head was 
raised, every eye opemHo attention. 
The privilege of being seated while 
he spoke yielded to his weakness ; 
his speech on that occasion—all that 
followed—is matter of history. Grat¬ 
tan, Saurin, Plunkett, Buslie—all the 
new allies of Irish independence (so 
called) vainly brought their great ta¬ 
lents to the contest; the friends of 
permanent British connexion sup¬ 
ported the legislative union in the 
I'ullprinclp] es and solemn compacts 
of Protestant ascendency. Those 
principles have been abandoned, the 
contracts have been broken; Protest¬ 
ants are depressed, if not actually 
persecuted; Roman Catholics are 
cherished and elevated. But for this 
^ distinction it could not bo known 
tliat there is a gottemment in Irc- 
^qd; and if the policy that now fa» 
rules the King’s councils be not 
soon and utterly reversed, it needs 
^t the prophetic gift to perceive, in 
the lurid vista of no distant time, 


the desolation of Ireland, or her se¬ 
paration from the British, Imperial 
crown. 

I next saw him returned member 
for Dublin in the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment, where, until his death, he was 
faithful to imperial interests. Can the 
same be said of his sons ? Let public 
opinion answer. The old patriot 
rode once more on popular favour— 
an unsteady and capricious support, 
and never belter nor more finely de¬ 
scribed than by the late Lord Avon- 
more, in his place in the Irish House 
of Lords* and in reference to Mr 
Grattan (as well us 1 recollect) while 
placed in political abeyance. In the 
Imperial iWliamenthe had honestly 
denounced a French party existing 
in this country. The O’Connell lea¬ 
ven Avas tlieu beginning to work 
among the Roman ('atholic rabble, 
and on Mr Grattan’s second election 
his life was assailed by the wretches 
who now worship the arch-agitator 
of Ireland’s peace; it was attempted 
to throw him over the battlements of 
one of the bridges into the river, and 
with difiiculty, and some bruises, he 
escaped to Ids house in Stephen’s 
Green — such the vicissitades of a 
political life! Were he alive now, 
his noble uttinbutes would avail him 
nothing in a competition with the 
vulgar beastly-minded Popish dema¬ 
gogue, whose legislative nominee one 
of his sons has descended to become. 

Here terminated the peristrepliic 
images of his public life, Avhile 1 
looked, and thought, and hoard the 
murmuring of the type of passing 
time whidi flowed beneath me. But 
my recollections did not end here. 
The private and social hours of a 
great man are always deeply inte¬ 
resting, and one loves to see him di¬ 
vested of the rigid panoply in which 
he appears hetore the public eye, 
and his mind and manners at ease, 
and ia tlm free action allowed by 
the dishabille of conversation at his 
own or ni^friend’s table. That ad¬ 
vantage Win among the social gems 
of my life. 1 passed a summer in 
Mr Grattan’s beautiful vicinaj^e, and 
had the honour of dining with him 
at Tenehinch in a small and select 
circle. He was very temperate of 
table enjoyment. His conversation, 
although perfectly easy, partook of 
the epigrammatic character of his 
public speaking. Mr Hardy, the bio* 
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grapher of die Earl of Charlemont, 
or rather the historian of that noble¬ 
man’s times^ was of the party. He 
lodged ill the neighbourhood under 
distressing eirciiinstances of every 
kind: he was engaged in two labours 
at the time, both not pursued with 
equal assiduity. He was writing his 
life of Lord Charlemont, wh^ ho 
Was the tender and ailectioiiate^rse 
and guardian of a demented wife; 
.the first was often and willingly in¬ 
termitted, the second never; he and 
the object of Jiis cares are both gone 
oir tlie scene. Poor Hardy*—he was 
faithful to Ills party, and zealous in 
its service. His character gave him 
more weight with the public than 
other men derived from their wealth 
and connexions ; as a speaker, how¬ 
ever, he ranked but in the second 
class. He shared with Mr Grattan the 
patronage, in early life, of the Earl 
of Cliarlemoiit, both liaviiig been in¬ 
troduced into the Irisli Parliaiiieiit 
by that noblenian, who, in this way, 
practically refuted Loid John Uiis- 
stdl’s arguments against nomination 
boroughs; and sliould the Reforni 
Hill pass, to the extinction of those 
nurseries and asyluni.s of talent, 
farewell to the political patronage 
of modest ni(M*it, i-taiistical know¬ 
ledge, and high-minded integrity: 
.the vulgar, the impudent, the hust¬ 
ling and the brutal panders to the 
popular passions and prejudicoH, will 
acquire the ascendant. Hardy shared 
the too common lot of those who 
will not or know not how to make 
their public principles subservient 
to their private interests—lie lived 
for a Jong tii^c poor, andd fed poor. 
The same shameful and cruel ne¬ 
glect of the useful partisan is carried 
into our own day: but it must be 
acknowledged that it is monopolized 
liero, in Ireland, by tlie Proteslaiit 
party. The assailants of our insti- 
tutions pay their instruments well 
—there is no lack of liberality, as the 
O’Connell tribute t^Atifies^ while, 
on the side where ^^IWf^ost 
abounds, and where all weufi 
to defend, pockets appear to be her- 
9iet!q;9y sealed, and words to be 
apGOiihted the only coin of patriot 
^4t^oncy. But let me bring Hardy 
the reader back to the circle at 
Tenehmch, 

It was fortunate that Mr H^rdy 
was of the company; lie assisted to 


call Mr dxiAtaaCn happiest powers 
into play; each prompted the other 
to political recollcctionB, and the se¬ 
cret history of transactions in which 
both were concerned, I was a de¬ 
lighted listener. Hardy played se¬ 
cond fiddle; but he appeared neces¬ 
sary to the hrst. Grattan, 1 thought, 
played the patron a little, but wiuia 
delicate touch. Between them they 
produced an harmonic combination 
of personal anecdote and political 
circumstance, which 1 can never 
hope again to be equalled. Mr Grat¬ 
tan reclined on a sofa—the vivacity 
of his mind affected his body, whidi 
was in continual motion and change 
of position. He was Voltaireau in 
appearance and in wit; but he par¬ 
took nothing of the irreligion and 
immorality of the philosopher of 
Eevney. Mr Grattan was a Cliristiaii 
of the Ileformation. He twisted and 
gesticulated as if, in the throes of 
thought; hut if the mountain was in 
labour, it always produced a gigan¬ 
tic birth—a political or philosophical 
inaxim of the first order, was offered 
to the admiration and instruction of 
his hearers. 1 never so much wished 
the movement of time to be suspend¬ 
ed; I never heard with such chagrin 
the hour strike, which warned me 
that I ought to take ray leave, 

1 did take leave, and departed on 
my way home. It was a fine inoon- 
liglit night—the way led by a back 
field, (not the public road,) and 
through the romantic glen, the Dur- 
gle. My host—splendid being! went 
forth to put me in the pathway—his 
liead was uncovered—it was intel¬ 
lect personified—and his eye as a 
star which could lend light to other 
planets, but never needing to bor¬ 
row, nor admitting of ^gclipsc. Tlie 
moon shone—he shdi^brighter. He 
accompanied me to the extreme gate 
of the Dargle, more than ah En^ish 
mile, barehc^ed as he was. His 
chief theme was Hardy and the 
book be was writing; ana I thought 
1 could collect, that his huhtble 
friend was more the amanuensis 
than the author. “ Hardy is a man 
of talent, and 1 think his work will 
sliew it; but be is an idle felW^ 
and requires thd" lash of the slaves 
driver to quicken his work. He must 
live the days of Lord Charlcmont to 
write Lord Cliarlemont’s life. It U 
to him as a schoolboy’s task—any 
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thing and avary draw him 

from it. Hardy is Ml Epicurean, with 
a Stoic’s self-denial; but it is on the 
enforcement of necessity. ^ His will 
goes along with enjoyment,^ and ho 
18 ever ready to sip tho hon^ of life • 
wherever it is to be found. Poor 
l&rdy I poor Hardy ! 1 fear his own 
life will end before that of Lord 
Charlemont will begin; and we must 
all be at the mercy of that History, 
which may be only acquainted with 
our faults, or unwilling to confess 
our virtues—if we had them.” 

3uch was the rich strain of intel¬ 
lectual treasures which this great 
man poured forth to the ear of a 
very humble auditor and companion, 
his eye—his powerful eye—occa¬ 
sionally flashing to the moonbeam, 
while the gentle rustling of the trees, 
at either side of the glen, and the 
murmur of the stream, urging its 
broken way through the rocks at the 
depth beneath, were the under ac¬ 
companiments which inanimate na¬ 
ture furnished to the emanations of 
one of the most powerful minds that 
Ireland ever produced. At the ex¬ 
treme gate we parted—he returned 
liome by the same way, probably, as 
it is said was his custom, rehearsing 
some Parliamentary oration to the 
oaks, the rocks, and rushing floods, 
meet auditors of his gigantic corres¬ 
pondent and sympathetic eloquence. 

When I last saw him—Heavens, 
what a change! He was stricken by 
tlie hand of the Destroyer. It was a 
little before he went to Parliament, 
for the last time, to offer his final sa¬ 


crifice on the altar of consistency, 
and lay down his life for a causi^ and 
a people—the one the bane of the 
country, the other never grateful for 
a benrat received, and never un- 
vengeful for one denied. 1 went to 
Tcnehinch, not expecting to see him, 
but to enquire after his health. Ac- 
cid^t presented him to my aggrie- 
veoNlew; he was slowly and tot- 
teringly pacing along a walk at the 
southern aspect of the house. It was 
warm summer, yet he appeared win¬ 
ter-chilled. The blood was gradu¬ 
ally reti^ating to its last citadel. He 
was enveloped in an old threadbare 
cloak—he was unshaven—his eye had 
lost its lustre—the power of recog¬ 
nition was faint; but when 1 was na¬ 
med, his spirit rallied, aud he said 
something as like his former self, as 
the shadow could be like the sub¬ 
stance. Delicacy forbade to prolong 
the painful interview, and I parted 
from him for ever! He went, Cur- 
tius-like, draining the last dregs of 
life, to the performance of a mista¬ 
ken duty, and to a grave that he 
knew was open to him. His apothe¬ 
osis is ansong the departed greatness 
of England—he has taken nis place 
of everlasting rest among the heroes, 
sages, and statesmen, who have con¬ 
tributed to the strength and glory of 
the empire, althouf^ the phautora,- 
an aerial one, which he pursued, but 
lived not to catch, is now working to 
her weakness, humiliation, and per¬ 
haps her ruin. Political idol of my 
youth! Splendid, but mistaken man I 
Henry Grattan, farewell! 
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A CREATION OF PEERS. 


Much as we have already written 
on the Reform Bill, anxiously as we 
have contemplated it in all its bear¬ 
ings, the magnitude of the subject is 
such, that our only difficulty has 
been to compress the considerations 
which suggest themselves. Such is 
the force of the argument against 
the change, that it will admit of al¬ 
most any concession, and Becomes 
dail^ more powerful the longer the 
subject is considered. 

t'he debate in the House of Lords 
brought out one leading feature in 
the measure, to which sufficient at¬ 
tention has never yet been paid, and 
which, in fact, could not be enlarged 
on with confidence till the legal opi¬ 
nions which were then delivered 
from the highest authority had be¬ 
come public. This is the nnparallcU 
ed conjiscatioii of private property 
which it threatens to produce, and 
the fatal blow at the tenure of every 
species of individual right which it 
promises to intiict. 

It was nr^ed as a serious objec¬ 
tion to the Bill in the House of Com¬ 
mons, that it went to disfranchise 
boroughs to an immense extent, 
without any compensation to the in¬ 
dividuals who now held the free¬ 
hold ; tliat this was a private right 
of great value, as was evinced by the 
anxiety with whicli it was sought to 
be taken from them by the rerorm- 
ing party; that they openly boasted 
that they had gained all that the bo- 
roughmongershad lost; that thefree- 
hold being private property, could 
not, on the lirst principles or justice, 
be taken away without an equivalent; 
and that if the precedent were once 
established of confiscating individual 
rights, upon the ground of public 
advantage, there was no limit could 
be assigned to the extent to which 
the invasion of propertyon 
the same principles, be carried^ 

To this it was replied, on the part 
of administration, that all this pro¬ 
ceeded on a misconception of the 
ilature of the right which was thus 
'^jgftadetbe subject of invasion; that 
It was not private property, but a 
iruBi held for the public behoof, and 


for the administration of which the 
owners were answerable to the coun¬ 
try ; that this trust had been grossly 
abused, and had fallen into so few 
hands as to be incapable of being 
exercised with advantage to the pub¬ 
lic ; and therefore that there was no 
injustice in transferring the trust to 
other hands, nor any claim for com¬ 
pensation at the instance of the dis¬ 
possessed proprietors. 

But when the ejuestion was car¬ 
ried to the Peers, the ground was 
knocked from beneath this argu¬ 
ment by the legal opinions delivered 
on the point oflaw by the great legal 
authorities who were there assem¬ 
bled. Lord Tenterden delivered an 
opinion, that the right of the free¬ 
holders and corporations threatened 
with destruction was /jot/i a right 
and a trust, and in this he was strong¬ 
ly supported by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, who quoted Holt and Hale to 
the same purpose. Now, whatever 
opinion men may entertain on the 
merits of those Noble Lords as states¬ 
men, we presume that as lawyers 
there is none who will gainsay the 
authority of Holt and Hale in an¬ 
cient, and of Lords Tenterden and 
Eldon in modern times—the greatest 
authorities in point of law which the 
last or the present age con boast 
The point, therefore, is fixed: the 
freehold rights threatened with dis¬ 
franchisement arc both a right and a 
trust—a right in the individual who 
enjoys it—a trust for the discharge 
of a public duty. 

Considered as a right, which it is, 
though blended witlfa trust, there¬ 
fore, the corporation freeholds, or 
the existing rights which are to be 
disfrithcbised, are as much entitled 
to protection as any other estate in 
the realm—os therightsof the Crown, 
the estates of the Aristocracy, Or the 
liberties of the Commons. When 
once the law authorities declared 
that such rights were private pro¬ 
perty, the matter is at an en^ We 
mav blame the law. If we please, 
which conferred such rights—we 
may advocate tiie introduction of a 
new and more improved form of 
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governinent-*4)Ut as long as the prin¬ 
ciples of justice are attended to by 
GoTemment, the existing rights 
which the law has suffered to grow 
up, and taken under the cover of its 
shield, cannot be overturned with¬ 
out compensation being given, or the 
system of revolutionary confiscation 
openly adopted. 

This principle runs through every 
department of jurisprudence. The 
inhabitants of a city or a county con¬ 
ceive that it would be advantageous 
to have a road, a canal, or a raiUroad 
made in a particular direction—was 
it ever imagined that the public ex¬ 
pedience of making such an improve¬ 
ment, would justify its projectors in 
applying for an act of Parliament 
authorizing them to seize, without 
compensation, the whole land re¬ 
quired for its completion, even 
tliough the remainder of the pro-' 

K thus iutersected will doubtless 
^ catly benefited by the change ? 
Was ever such an act of Parliament 
passed ? Does not every act infrin¬ 
ging on private property for the 
public good, contain a clause pro¬ 
viding for the indemnification of 
those whose property is taken, and 
laying down specific rules for the 
ascertaining of its value, if the par¬ 
ties cannot agree upon it without le¬ 
gal interference ? And is this great 
and established principle of justice 
to be set at nodght, merely because 
the Ministers or the Crown happen 
to be the promoters of the measure; 
and an invasion of private right in¬ 
dulged to the supreme authority, 
which would not be allowed to any 
humbler parties in the realm ? The 
principle of the law of England has 
hitherto been the reverse; it was 
the glory, and the deserved glory of 
its jurisprudence, that the Crown is 
more closely fettered than an ordi¬ 
nary individual; and that in cases 
of treason, an accumulation of evi¬ 
dence is required unknown in the 
ordinary transactions betiVeen man 
and man: it ^aa reserved for a 
Whig administration to reverse the 
principle, and bring forward a mea¬ 
sure of spoliation, without compen¬ 
sation, which would never have been 
tolerated in any court which admi¬ 
nistered the law, and was governed 
hy tee principles of British justice* 
The samejust and necessary prin¬ 
ciple has regulated all tee measures 


of Government since the Bevoludon, 
in legislating for the general im¬ 
provement of the state. In 1746, tee 
recent rebellion having demonstra¬ 
ted the expedience of abolishing the 
heritable jurisdictions, as they were 
called, of the chieftains In Scotland, 
they were extinguished by act of 
Paraament; but L.150,000 was at tee 
same time voted, as a compensation 
to tee dispossessed proprietors. At 
the Irish Union, a great number of 
boroughs in that island were disfran¬ 
chised, ^ order to reduce the num¬ 
ber of its members to something 
proportioned to its real importance 
in the empire ; and a large sum was 
paid to the dispossessed proprietors^ 
as a compensation for their loss. 

The case of the Union with Scot¬ 
land, and the recent disfranchise¬ 
ment of the 40 b. Irish freeholders, 
by the Catholic Relief Bill, are no 
authority on the other side. At the 
time of tlie Union with England, the 
right of sending members to Parlia¬ 
ment was regarded by the Scotch, 
not as a privilege, but a burden ; and 
it was at their own earnest entreaty^ 
that the number of their members 
w^as reduced from ninety, which 
was the number proposed by the 
English Government, to forty-five, at 
which it was fixed by the Treaty of 
Union. The Scotch thought that their 
country could not afibrd to send 
tnbre than forty-five gentlemen to 
Loudon; and that the burden of a 
greater number of representatives 
would drain the kingdom of all its 
precious metals! Of course, they 
could have no claim ^o compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of borouglis which 
they esteemed and represented as so 
burdensome to the country. So also 
in tlie case of the confiscation of the 
Irish 408. freeholders by the Catho¬ 
lic Bill; the act was accompanied by 
a great concession to the Irish Ca¬ 
tholics, 'which, in their opinion, was 
more tb^n worth the price at which 
it was jj^iwchased. The English Go- 
vemtofiht said to tee Catholics,— 
** You have your 408. freeholders, 
and you are excluded from places in 
the legislature—Will you hold by 
your freeholders, and retain your ex¬ 
clusion, or give up yourfreeholders* 
and be absolved from your exclu¬ 
sion?” They replied.—** We wi/I 
;rivoup our freeholders, and get quit 
Sr the exclusion.” The whole Ca^ 
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thoUee of Ireland were senaible that 
the diafranchisement of these bog- 
trotting freeholdersi created for 
mere politlcAl purposes, was an im¬ 
mense benefit, not only to the coun¬ 
try generally, but the dispossessed 
freeholders in particular, by relie¬ 
ving them from a frequent collision 
between their landlords and spiritual 
ffuides; and accordinffly,the Catholic 
Relief Bill, burdened as it was with 
the disfranchising clause, was hailed 
as an immense benefit by tlie whole 
Catholic population; and particu¬ 
lar by the great Agitator, who decla¬ 
red that it would “ reduce him from 
a popular demagogue to a mere 7iisi 
pi ius lawyerand that after it passed, 
" Othello's occupation's gone." It 
is obvious, therefore, that as the Ca¬ 
tholics were not only satisfied with, 
but ardently petitioned for, the Re¬ 
lief Bill, clogged as it was with the 
disfranchising clauses, they had made 
their election, and had no ulterior 
claim for compensation. 

But the case is totally diderent 
with the present Reform Bill, which 
is not brought forward at the suit 
or application of the holders of the 
close boroughs, to relieve them of 
certain disadvantages with which 
their situation is attended, but is ur¬ 
ged on by other parties, not only 
without the consent of the freehold¬ 
ers threatened with disfranchise¬ 
ment, but affainst their most strenu¬ 
ous opposition. These parties do 
not say, we call on the Legislature to 
relieve us of certain disabilities, and 
if they do so, we arc willing to lose 
our freehold^; but they strenuously 
resist the proposed disfranchise¬ 
ment, as a confiscation of their birth¬ 
right, a destruction of their iniierit- 
ance, and a violation of the rights 
which they hold by as sacred a te¬ 
nure as the King does his throne. 
How can such parties be deprived 
without their consent—nay, against 
their will, of their property, without 
compensation ? Does their disfran¬ 
chisement stand on the right by 
which a robber obtains the putse of 
the traveller on the highway^ 

** the simple plan, 

That (bey should take who have the 
power, 

And they should keep who can." 


If not, let the legdV or equitable 
ground on which their property is 
taken away, without eitlier proved 
delinquence or compensation, be sta¬ 
ted, for, assuredly, none such has hi¬ 
therto been brought forward. It is 
quite in vain, therefore, to disguise the 
matter. The proposed disfranchise¬ 
ment, without compensation, is nei¬ 
ther more nor less than legislative 
spoliation; and as such it will most 
assuredly be stigmatized by history. 

Mr Pitt, as ail the world knows, 
was in early life, and anterior to the 
period when the French Revolution 
had roused the democratic passions, 
and totally changed the grounds on 
which a change m the representation 
was demanded,aReformer. Henever, 
however, proposed the measure of 
confiscating private property, with¬ 
out compensation; on the contrary, 
he intended to give full value to all 
the dispossessed proprietors. So ten¬ 
der was this great statesman of that 
sacred base of all government, the 
security of vested rights, that he did 
not even venture to propose foi'cing 
the acceptance of compensation on 
the owners of Uie boroughs mark¬ 
ed out for disfranchiHeineiit, but left 
it to their inclination to accept it or 
not “ The plan which he proposed 
was, to transfer the right of choosing 
Te]>re8entatives from thirty-six of 
such borouglis as had fallen into de¬ 
cay, to such chief towns and cities as 
were at present unrepresented; that 
a fund should be provided for the 
purpose of giving to the owners and 
holders of such boroughs as were 
disfranchised, an appreciated com¬ 
pensation for their property;—that 
the taking this compensation should 
be a voluntary act of the proprietor, 
and if not taken at present, should 
be placed out at compound interest, 
until it became an irresistible bait to 
such proprietors.”* Mr Fox ad¬ 
mitted the justice of the principle of 
compensation, but objected to the 
mode laid down of purchasing the 
boroughs. 

Such were the principles on which 
those giants of ancient days ap¬ 
proached the subject of freehold 
qualification; and such the tender¬ 
ness of vested rights which they evin¬ 
ced in all their measures for amend- 
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ing the repreventation of the coun* 
try. Compare this with the sweep¬ 
ing measure of the present day, 
which, without a shadow of com¬ 
pensation, without anjr proof of de- 
finquence, proposes to* disfranchise 
completely fifty-six, and, to the ex¬ 
tent of one half, thirty-one boroughs; 
and say which is tlie work of just and 
cautious statesmen, and whidi of 
reckless and inconsiderate innova¬ 
tors. 

This argument is altogether inde¬ 
pendent of any alleged impolicy or 
inexpediency in the existing system. 
Let it be admitted that the existing 
system of close boroughs is the most 
prejudicial that can be conceived^ 
that the claim of the unrepresented 
towns for representation is utterly 
irresistible; still, is that any ground 
for depriving individuals of their pro¬ 
perty, without cither proved deliii- 
qiience, or tendered compensation, 
in order to accomplish the change ? 
This is not a question of expedience 
or policy, it is one of law and justice. 
Law ciecules what the nature of the 
right is, justice what the compensa¬ 
tion which should be given for its 
being taken away. Both are wholly 
independent of any considerations as 
to the exfiedience and necessity of 
the removal, and are not ^^iminished 
one iota by the strongest case being 
made out for that measure that can 
be imagined. 

A n^lcman has a domain in the 
neighbourhood of a great town, 
which it is thought would form an 
eligible ac(|uisition to the inhabit¬ 
ants, by affording room for their 
exercise and recreation. That is a 
good reason for the citizens forming 
a fund for the purchase of the pro¬ 
perty, and, if tney can make out a 
strong case, for applying to the Le¬ 
gislature to compel a sale, upon the 
value being tendered to Uie proprie¬ 
tor. But is that any reason for con¬ 
fiscating the domain to tlie citizens 
without any equivalent ? Suppo¬ 
sing even that the right had been 
originally acquired by encroach¬ 
ment, and the title of the owner 
stands alone on prescription; or that 
it was once vested in a number of 
proprietors, and now has fallen into 
a few hands; still, is that the slightest 
m'ound for taking away the right of 
the existing owner widioutany com¬ 


pensation? Tills may he done by 
act of Parliament on the principle 
of the strongest, just as the same 
authority may order an innocent in¬ 
dividual to be beheaded; but it is 
difficult to perceive any other prin¬ 
ciple on which it can be founded* 

“ The freehold in the corpora¬ 
tions,’* say Lord Holt and Hale, “ is 
both a property and a trust” Con¬ 
sidered as the former, it cannot bo 
taken away, unless delinquence is 
proved, without an equivalent; con¬ 
sidered as the latter, it may justly 
be forfftited upon the proof of guilt 
Here, then, are the two grounds on 
wliich disfranchisement can be le¬ 
gally rested: tendered compensa¬ 
tion, or proved delinquence. Let, 
therefore, the boroughs which Parlia¬ 
ment thinks fit to abolish, be either 
purchased from the owners, or dis¬ 
franchised,like Grampound and East 
Retford, on the ground of proved 
corruption; but let not a measure 
be entertained, which,without either 
the one or the other, violates the 
rights of the subjects of the realm. 

The extent to which this arbitrary 
confiscation is proposed to be car¬ 
ried, is one of the most enormous 
evils which threatens us in these 
days of political peril. By the new 
bill, about 150 seats are to he dis-. 
franchised in England alone. Sup¬ 
posing that each seat is worth, to the 
persons who now return the mem¬ 
ber, L.30,000, which is certainly a 
very moderate allowance, the value 
of property thus confiscated in that 
part of the island without equivalent, 
IS L.4,o00.000. 

lu Scotland, the injustice is equal¬ 
ly crying. There are about 5000 
electors, according to the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate’s statement, in Scotland, of 
which 2500 arc county freeholders. 
Supposing each county freehold to 
be worth L.800, which it certainly is 
at the very lowest computation, the 
value of the property thus destroyed 
is L.2,000,000. Taking into account 
the borough votes threatened with 
destruction, the property to be sa¬ 
crificed cannot be computed, at the 
lowest rate, at less than L.2,600,000. 
The greater part of these votes in¬ 
deed are not, strictly speaking, de¬ 
stroyed; they are rendered of no va¬ 
lue by the immense addition made 
to tlie number of voters. Who will 
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give any thing for a vote in any Scot- 
ush county, when it is sharra widi 
a mob of L.10 feuars in all tfie villa¬ 
ges which it contains ? 

This freehold property is legally 
-vested in the present owners. It is 
the subject of marriage contracts, 
provisions to children, and all the 
fasting obligations between man and 
man. It has all been purchased at 
one period or another for full value. 
It has been recognised as legal pro¬ 
perty in innumerable decisions of 
the Court of Law, the H^use of 
Peers, and acts of Pariiameht. If 
property thus solemnly established 
IS to be destroyed, without an equi¬ 
valent,by theintroduction of a whole 
army of new voters to the benefit of 
the privilege which constituted its 
value, there is no security for legal 
rights in the kingdom. 

On the same principle it may be 
maintained, that any otiier right 
which at present is enjoyed by an 
individual, or a limited number of 
persons, should be spread over a 
wider surface, and extended to a 
more numerous class in the com¬ 
munity. Why should landed estates 
be confined to the existing owners, 
when so large a portion ot the com¬ 
munity are suffering from want? It 
is clear that the argument for the 
extension of the franchise is a for^ 
tiori applicable to a division of es¬ 
tates, by so much more as the en¬ 
joyment of actual property is more 
valuable than the acquisition of a 
mere political privilege. Why should 
the peerage be connned to four or 
live hundred individuals, and not be 
diffused, with* all its consequent ad¬ 
vantages, over a larger portion of the 
community ? Why should the divi¬ 
dends be paid to 264,000 individuals, 
and the benefit of these regular pay¬ 
ments be not extended, on a princi¬ 
ple of funded reform^ to every indi¬ 
vidual who pays taxes ? Why should 
the crown remain on a si^le head, 
and not be divided, as in ^ance in 
1789, “ among 1200 sovereigns, whom, 
as Catherine well said, no one obeyed 
but the puppet on the throne?” These 
consequences are disastrous: they 
wi}^l startle the most thorough Re¬ 
former, tending, as they obviously 
do, to overthrow the whole fabric 
of society, and for ever destroy the 
glories of modern civilisation: but 
on what principle arc they to be re¬ 


sisted, if the precedent be once ad- 
mitted) that the rights of so larse a 
portion of the witish freeholders 
arc to be sacrificed without either 
proved delinquence or tendered 
compensation, merely because those 
who do not as yet possess that 
species of property, choose to as¬ 
sert that it would be agreeable to 
them that their neighbours’ pro- 
erty should be divided for their 
ehoof? 

The peril to funded property^^ if 
this grand precedent of dividing 
other people’s estates be once esta¬ 
blished, is peculiarly great, and 
eminently worthy of consideration 
in a conimercial country. The pro¬ 
perty of money in the funds is far 
more obnoxious, and more likely to 
be made the object of popular exe¬ 
cration, than the exclusive privi¬ 
lege now vested in cither the Eng- 
lirii or the Scotch freeholders. The 
public creditor, literally speaking, 
lives upon the industry of tfie peo¬ 
ple : he does not, like the freeholder, 
merely exercise a privilege which 
they are desirous to siiare with him. 
When, therefore, the storm of de¬ 
mocratic fury is by a revolutionary 
press directed against the fundhold¬ 
ers, as it assuredly will be, the topics 
presented to inflame the passions of 
the people will be infinitely more 
powerful than those which have been 
used with such fatal effects against 
the freeholders. They will say, “ the 
boroiighmonger debarred you from 
a privilege, but the fundholder preys 
upon your vitals: in shaking him off, 
you are not demolishing the giant 
who has chained you to the earth, 
but the vampire which sucks your 
heart’s blood.” When considerations 
of this sort are presented day after 
day, month after month, and year 
after year, by the daily press, to the 
minds of their indigent and squalid 
readers, can it be deemed surprising 
if a most vehement outcry is raised 
for the destruction of the funds? 
And if the grand precedent be once 
established in 1832, that private pro¬ 
perty is to be confiscated. In obedi¬ 
ence, not to proved necessity, or ad¬ 
mitted expedience, but mere popu¬ 
lar outcry, on what principle can the 
confiscation of funded property be 
averted ? 

There are many persons who calm¬ 
ly contemplate such an events and 
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flatter theiasrivafti beeau«8 thejr feave 
no money in tho lundi thoin8riTee> 
that they will escape unharmed in 
the general wreck which euch a mea¬ 
sure must produce# To such peiv 
sons we Would beg to make the fol¬ 
lowing observation. ^ You are all 
either debtors or creditors) landlords 
or tenantS) buyers or sellerS) em¬ 
ployers or workmen. NoW) how are 
any of these obligations to be dis¬ 
charged) if the funds, the great bank 
of the nation, is destroyed? How is 
die landlord to recover his rents 
when the banks have all broke, bills 
have ceased to be discounted, and 
credit is utterly suspended by this 
fatal measure ? How is the tenant 
to effect his sales, in the universal 
consternation consequent on such 
an event ? How is the manufacturer 
to employ his workmen, when the 
banks refuse his bills, and the sale of 
his produce is destroyed ? How is 
the creditor to recover his debt, whe¬ 
ther in mortgage or chattel, after a 
national bankruptcy has destroyed 
his debtor’s funds? How is the 
debtor to get time to discharge his 
obligations, when liis creditor is him¬ 
self pressed by overbearing necessi¬ 
ty, and forced to exact the last shil¬ 
ling from every one who owes him 
money ? It is evident that all must 
share in the general calamity: the 
rich by the milure of tenants and 
debtors, the poor by the stoppage 
of their employment, and the cessa¬ 
tion of the market tor their indus¬ 
try. But let it never be imagined 
that the reality, the near approach 
of these perils, will deter the revolu¬ 
tionary party from then, as now, cla¬ 
mouring for the measures which are 
to occasion them: it is the nature 
of democratic ambition, as of every 
other vehement passion, to be blind 
to consequences: the measures now 
ciJIed for, the confiscation of free¬ 
hold property, now the object of 
such violent desire, will lead to the 
demolition of the funds, as neces¬ 
sarily, though perhaps not quite so 
rapidlv, as that dreadful step will 
spread famine, devastation, and ruin 
tnrough every hamlet in the land. 

Farther, we can see no reason 
why the nation generally, and, still 
more, the dispossessed proprietors, 
should be sumected to the burden 
of providing the fund which should 
be set apart for (he disfrandiiied 


proprietorsi Cujus esi conmodmt 
debet me onus. If au advantage is to 
be gained for the whole coramunity, 
it is fair that the public should pay 
for it. But where the advantage is 
confined to a single class of society, 
that class, and that class only, should 
be burdened with providing the 
funds fur a change, by which it alone 
is to be benefited. Here, then, is a 
clear principle, on which reform in 
the representation may be brought 
about, in perfect unison with the 
rules of justice, and in so gradual a 
manner, as not materially to en¬ 
danger (for every change must to a 
certain extent endanger; the institu¬ 
tions of society. Let the Legislature 
fix, upon a survey of the unrepre¬ 
sented towns, what number of bo¬ 
roughs should be in all disfranchised, 
and let every unrepresented town, 
which is desirous of members, make 
up the funds, either by subscription 
or assessment, requisite to indemni¬ 
fy the proprietor. This, combined 
with the gratuitous disfranchisement 
of all boroughs convicted of corrup¬ 
tion, would afford a direct inlet for 
commercial and manufacturing in¬ 
fluence in the Legislature, /u/7y as 
rapidly as is consistent with the sta¬ 
bility of tlie other institutions of the 
country. It may not be so agreeable, 
no doubt, to these reforming gentle¬ 
men to pay for the franchise they 
are desirous of acquiring, as to wrest 
it from their neighbours by Parlia¬ 
mentary authority, without any equi¬ 
valent; just as it is sometimes not 
so convenient to purchase an estate, 
as to obtain a confiscation of it to 
the Crown, and a grant for nothing 
of the confiscated lands; but if the 
appearance even of justice is to be 
preserved in the transaction,no other 
method of transfer can possibly be 
adopted; and if it be not, no estate 
in the kingdom, from the Crown 
downwards, is held by any other 
than a precarious tenure. 

While we are now writing the 
die is probably cast; the Rubi¬ 
con is passed; an unprecedented 
step is about to be adopted, by a 
violent exertion of the prerogative 
of the Crown; the means of effec¬ 
tual deliberation is taken awaylVom 
one branch of the Legislature, and a 
precedent established, which leaves 
the liberties of England at the mercy 
of the Commons and the Tiiroiie. 
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"When tihifl measure is to be made 
public>wekuow not; we speak of the 
atop pressed upon Government by 
^lise Reformers, and which, it is to bo 
feared, they are noways unwilling 
to adopt. 

In approaching this terrible sub¬ 
ject, where strong expressions must 
be used, if justice is done to the 
cause of freedom and the constitu¬ 
tion, it is our earnest desire to avoid 
any thing wliich is either inflamma¬ 
tory to tlie passions, or hurtful to 
the feelings. We have no ^ause of 
discord with the Administration, ex¬ 
cepting as subjects of tlie realm, and 
interested in the preservation of our 
common country ; we say nothing of 
them personally, and confine our¬ 
selves to those public measures 
which affect every subject, and are 
the property of the annalist and the 
historian. We address ourselves to 
the Conservative Party—to men who 
venerate the constitution, and are 
attached to the cause of order—tvho 
know the distinction between fear¬ 
less discussion addressed to the un¬ 
derstanding, and inflammatory topics 
calculated for the passions—who feel 
that their only chance of salvation is 
by a strict adherence to the consti¬ 
tutional means of resistance—and 
that the adoption of violent stretches 
on one side, is only a reason why 
they should be avoided on the other. 
We shall point out the true charac¬ 
ter of the measure which has been 
adopted, and the only means of 
averting its disastrous consequences 
which still remain to the country. 

The Crown, it is said, possesses 
the prerogative of creating Peers, 
and therefore the exercise of this 
right cannot be objected to, if vindi¬ 
cated by sufficient reasons of state 
necessity. There can be no doubt 
that the Executive has the power to 
create an hundred Peers at a time, 
just as it has the power of ordering 
a file of an hundred grenadiers to 
march into the ^Chapel of St Ste¬ 
phen's, or the House of Lords, and 
expel both branches of the Legisla¬ 
ture- But the question is, whether 
the exercise of this power is consti¬ 
tutional ; whether it is vindicated by 
any^precedent,supported byanyana- 
logy, justified by any expedience ? 


The only example of a similar 
stretch, is the creation of twelve 
Peers at one time by Queen Anne* 
This was done upon occasion of the 
fall of the Duke of Marlborough, to 
secure a majority against that illus¬ 
trious general in the Upper House.* 
Such is national gratitude! The on¬ 
ly occasions on which this stretch 
has been attempted in English his¬ 
tory, have been to secure the over¬ 
throw of the two greatest benefac¬ 
tors of their countryof that illus¬ 
trious commander who shed the ra¬ 
diance of glory over the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, and 
that unconquered hero, who crown¬ 
ed with immortal renown the open¬ 
ing of the nineteenth century—of 
the victor of Louis XIV. and the 
conqueror of Napoleon I 
During the most arbitrary and des¬ 
potic reigns of English history, no 
such stretch of the prerogative was 
everattempted. Theproud Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding her high ideas of the 
royal prerogative, never made any 
Biichattempt; and six Earlsand eight 
Barons were all that she created du¬ 
ring a reign of more than usual glory 
of eigh^and-fo^ty years. It was un¬ 
known during the reigns of the Ed¬ 
wards and the Henrys, the Tudors and 
the Plantagenets, and never attempt¬ 
ed, even when Ministers were most 
pressed, under the House of Hanover. 
When Mr Fox, Mr Burke, and Lord 
North, in 178<I, had carried the India 
Bill through the (/ommons, and had 
reason to anticipate defeat and ruin 
in tlie House of Lords, they never 
thought of such an invasion of the 
deliberative powers of that Assem¬ 
bly. The haughty coalition, notwith¬ 
standing its uniting all the most pow¬ 
erful parties in the state, resigned the 
helm rather than do what Earl Grey 
is urged to do. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington did not create a single Peer, 
when he had reason to anticipate a 
defeat on the Catholic Question in 
the House of Lords. It was reser¬ 
ved for a Whig party, the vehement 
declaimers iu favour of popular 
rights, to urge the Crown to the 
adoption of a measure unparalleled, 
save in a single instance, m English 
history; to adopt and enlarge upon 
that measure or their political oppo- 
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nents, on which they had uniformly 
thrown the most deserved odium; 
and after having* for above a centu¬ 
ry, concurred with the voice of his¬ 
tory, in condemning the creation of 
twelve Peers in the dose of the rei^n 
of Queen Anne, to endeavour to sig¬ 
nalize the commencement of that of 
William by the creation of Thirty I 

This measure has always been stig¬ 
matized as the most arbitrary stretch 
of .power since the Revolution. On 
24th June, 17i7, it formed an article 
of impeachment against Robert, Karl 
of Oxford, the leader of Queen Anne’s 
Tory Ministry,by the Whigparty; and 
the following is the charge in the im¬ 
peachment :—In order to obtain 
such fartherresolutionsof that House 
of Parliament, on the important sub¬ 
ject of the negotiations of peace, as 
might shelter and promote his secret 
and unwarrantable proceedings, to¬ 
gether with other false and evil coun¬ 
sellors, did advise her Majesty to 
make and create twelve Peers of this 
realm and Lords of Parliament; and, 
pursuant to his destructive counsels, 
letters patent did forthwith pass and 
writs issued, whereby twelve Peers 
were made and created; and did 
likewise advise her Majesty imme¬ 
diately to call and summon them to 
Parliament, which being done ac¬ 
cordingly, they took their seats in 
the House of Lords, on or about the 
2d of January, 1711, to which day 
the House then stood adjourned; 
whereby the said Robert Earl of 
Oxford and Earl Mortimer did most 
highly abuse the influence he then 
had with her Majesty, and prevailed 
on her to exercise, in the most un- 
preeedehted and dangerous manner^ 
that valuable and undoubted prero¬ 
gative, which the wisdom of the laws 
and constitution of this kingdom 
hath intrusted with the Crown, for 
the rewarding of simial virtue and 
distinguished merit. By which despe¬ 
rate advice^ he did not only, as far as 
in him lay, deprive her Majesty of 
the continuance of those seasonable 
and wholesome counsels in that cri¬ 
tical juncture, but wickedly pervert¬ 
ed the true and otdy end of that great 
and useful prerogative^ to the disho¬ 
nour of the Crown, and the irrepa¬ 
rable mischief to the constitution of 
Parliament.” 

The Whigs, in 1717, deemed a 
Tory Minister worthy of impeach¬ 


ment, and actually brought him to 
trial in the House of Loros, for cre¬ 
ating twelve Peers to carry a parti¬ 
cular measure—of what would they 
deem those worthy who should, for 
a similar purpose, create Thirty ? 

It is said that they bad no alterna¬ 
tive ; that the Reform Question could 
not be permitted to remain longer in 
dependence; that all the interests of 
the country were sufFering under the 
effects of the agitation which it pro¬ 
duced ; that the Peers could not be 
allowed to remain permanently at 
variadee with the nation; and that it 
is better that their independence 
should be destroyed by the sword of 
the prerogative, than overturned by 
the violence of the people. If this 
reasoning were well founded, it 
would anord no vindication whatever 
of their conduct, but merely sltift 
the censure upon another part of it. 
For who occasioned the violence, or 
roused the passions, which they now 
represent as irresistible ? Whoplaced 
this Question upon a different tooting 
from any other that ever was agitated 
in English history, and created the 
neces^ty of yielding to the mob, by 
appealing to their passions? Who, 
when the country was agitated by 
deinocraticpa6sion6,joined the popu¬ 
lace for the sake of presevving their 
power, instead of uniting with their 
opponents for the sake of saving 
their country ? Who forgot the noble 
saying of Sheridan, when the nation 
was on the verge of destruction from 
the mutiny at the Nore, and he left 
Mr Fox to save his country—" Con¬ 
cede to the mutineers? Never—for 
that would destroy in a moment 
three centuries of glory I” Who dis¬ 
solved Parliament at a moment of the 
highest excitement, and roused the 
people to madness by the goading 
of a furious press, and forced on the 
elections unaer such circumstances 
as rendered the House of Commons 
the mirror of fleeting passion, instead 
of permanent opinion? Who brought 
forward a measure of Reform so 
violent, so sweeping, that it far ex¬ 
ceeded the hopes of the Radicals 
themselves, and excited a ferment in 
the democratic party, great in pro¬ 
portion to the unexpected and un¬ 
hoped for gift of power which was 
tendered to their grasp ? 
brought a measure into the Legfsla- 
, ture, which they bad no hope, on 
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their owtt admtuiOQi^ of cerryifig ia 
ParliiBhMt, but which they truBted 
to force upon a reluctant Legislature! 
bV’ the vehemence of popular pas- 
•Ion ? Who have adopted measures 
which, however intended, have con¬ 
verted a prosperous and happy realm 
into a scene of discord, and the the¬ 
atre of fury; have stained its cities 
with blood,and lighted its plains with 
conflagration ? If the persons who 
have done these things now find 
themselves overborne by necessity; 
if they feel they cannot check the 
current they have urged into^t tor¬ 
rent, on whom does the responsi¬ 
bility of such a tremendous state of 
foings rest, but on those who em¬ 
barked on the stream of innovation ? 

In truth, this alleged nece3^?ty 
which is put forth by the Reformers 
as the excuse for so unprecedented 
a stretch of power, if it really does 
exist, and is not a necessity merely 
for keeping themselves in power, is 
but another instance of the truth 
which we have frequently impressed 
upon our readers, and which the 
slightest acquaintance with the liis- 
tory of revolution must have render¬ 
ed familiar to every scholar, that it is 
only the first movements and early 
stages of the democratic torrent 
which are under the control of those 
who put it in motion; and that after 
it is set agoing, they are speedily im¬ 
pelled onwards by a force which 
they feel to be irresistible. This it 
is which renders the rousing of de¬ 
mocratic passion so tremendously 
dangerous, and aflixes such deserved 
execration upon tlie names of all 
those in former «ges, who have, for 
their own selfish purposes, made use 
of that terrific engine* The cita¬ 
tion, distress, and anxiety, whi^ it 
produces, is so terrible, that society 
cannot endure it, and, to put an end to 
suspense, the Executive is impelled 
to measures which, at the commence¬ 
ment of the movement,all men would 
have recoiled from with horror.-— 
Quod priujt fit voluntatis, postea Jit 
necssstt€Uis, The plea of necessity is 
never wanting in such cases; the 
desperate step which is utterly sub¬ 
versive of freedom. Is represented as 
a measure, deplorable, indeed, but 
unavoidable; and, to extinguish the 


effeetsof former popular ooncession^ 
still stronger and more vehement^ 
revolutionary measures are felt to 
be necessary. It was thus that Louis 
XVL, af^ter he had adopted the fatal 
measure of convoking the States^Ge- 
neral, and doubling the representa¬ 
tives of tile Tiers Etat, found liimself 
compelled to enjoin hisfaithful nobles 
to yield to the torrent, and join with 
the deputies of the Commons in one 
assembly; a measure which,by giving 
anumerical superiority to the popular 
party, directly led to all the horrors of 
the Revolution. Ail the most violent 
revolutionary measures, tlie confisca¬ 
tion of the property of the C/liurch, 
the execution of the King, the issu¬ 
ing of assignats bearing a forced cir¬ 
culation, the Reign of Terror, the fix¬ 
ing a maximum on the price of pro¬ 
visions, tile forced requisitions from 
the farmers, the confiscation of two- 
thirds of the national debt, were jus¬ 
tified on the plea of necessity; it 
was uniformly said that matters had 
come to that pass, that they could 
not go on unless the new measure 
was adopted. Cromwell was not 
without asimilar excuse when he dis¬ 
solved the Long Parliament* “ He 
first addressed himself,’* says Hume, 
“ to his friend St John, ami told 
him that he had come with the inten¬ 
tion of doing what grieved him to the 
very soul, and what he had earnestly 
besought the Lord, with tears, not to 
impose upon him; but there was a na- 
ceasity, in order to the glory of God, 
and the good of the nation. Ft is 
you,” added he, addressing himself 
to the House, “ that have forced me 
upon this: 1 have besought the Lord 
night and day, that he would slay me 
rather than put me upon this work.”« 

If, therefore, there was a necessity 
for this despotic act, it is a necessity 
of the Ministers’ own creation. Tliey 
have voluntarily embarked on this 
8 t Lawrence, and they must answer 
to God and man if they send tiie 
vessel of the state to its Niagm'a. 

But before the plea of necessity is 
admitted for destroying the consti¬ 
tution, let it be considered whether 
Ministers have done every thing 
which they could to avert so direful 
a catastrophe ? Have they united 
with the Conservative Party, as Mr 
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Sh«ridaft so noUjr did Widi Mr Pitt 
at tbe mutiny at die Nora ? Have 
they called forth the atrength of the 
country to resist the danger ? Have 
they exerted the might of the Exe¬ 
cutive to restrain the turbulence of 
die people ? Have they done all that 
men could dOf charged with so sacred 
a trust as the preservation of the 
noblest monument of social wisdom 
and prosperity which the world has 
ever seen ?—Have they notj on the 
contrary, done the very reverse of 
these things ? Have they not done 
every thing in their power to beat 
down and ruin the Conservative 
Party? Has not tbe press, which 
they honour with their communica¬ 
tions and their confidence, stimulated 
ruffian mobs to plaster the friends 
of the constitution with mud; to 
strike at their faces; to strike them 
down with brickbats; to duck them 
in horseponds ? Has not under 
their rule the reign of terror been 
BO general, that the expression of 
opimoD, in opposition to tbe multi¬ 
tude, required every where more 
than ordinary courage ? Have they 
not roused and got up petitions in 
every part of the country, calling 
upon the King to swamp the Upper 
muse by ajp'est creation of Peers? 
And how, after having not done any 
thing whatever to avert the calamity, 
but on the contrary done every thing 
to produce it, can they now be per¬ 
mitted to shelter themselves under 
the plea of that necessity which ori¬ 
ginated in their measures, and has 
been strengthened by such indefati¬ 
gable efforts of their emissaries ? 

" The proper use and design 
of the House of Lords,” says Paley, 
** are these—first, to enable the 
King, by his right of bestowing 
the peerfl^, to reward the servants 
of tne public in a manner most 
grateful to them, and at a small ex¬ 
pense to the nation; secondly, to 
rortifv the power, and to secure the 
fltabilit)^ or regal government, by an 
order or men naturally allied to its 
interests; and, thirdly, to answer a 



not occur so readily to our observa¬ 
tion ; namely, to stem the progress 
of popular fury. Large bodies of 
men are subject to sudden frenzies. 
Opinions are somefimes circulated 
amongst a muldtude without proof 


Or exa^nadofi,'ae(pilrlng confideueO 
and reputation merely by being 
repeated from one to ano^er; and 
passions founded upon these opi¬ 
nions^ diffusing themselves with a 
rapidity that con neither be account¬ 
ed for nor resisted, may agitate a 
country with tbe most violent com¬ 
motions. Now, the only way to stop 
tbe fermentation, is to divide the 
mass; that is, to erect different or¬ 
ders in the community, with separate 
prejudices and interests. And this 
mav occasionally become the use of 
an hefeditary nobility Invested with 
a share of legislation. Averse to the 
prejudices which actuate the minds 
of the vulgar; accustomed to con¬ 
temn the clamour of the populace; 
disdaining to receive laws and opi¬ 
nions from their inferiors in rank, 
they will oppose resolutions which 
are foundeu lu the folly and violence 
of the lower part of the community. 
Was the voice of the people always 
dictated by refiectiou; did every 
man, or even one man in a hundred, 
think for himself, or actually consi¬ 
der the measure he was about to 
approve or censure; or even were 
the common people tolerably stead¬ 
fast in the judgment which they 
formed, I should hold the interfe¬ 
rence of a superior order not only 
BUperfiuouB, but wrong; for when 
every thiiig is allowed to difference 
of rank and education, which the ac¬ 
tual state of these advantages de¬ 
serves, that, after all, is most likely 
to be right and expedient, u^hfeh ap¬ 
pears to be so to the separate judg¬ 
ment and decision of a great majority 
of the nation; at least) that, in general, 
is right for t/rem, which is agreeable 
to their fixed opinions and dmires. 
But when we observe what is urged 
as the public opinion, to be, in truth, 
the opinion only, or perhaps die 
feigned professions, of a few crafty 
leaders; that the numbers wbo join 
in the cry serve only to swell and 
multiply the sound, without any ac« 
cession of judgment, or exercise of 
understanding; and that oftentimes 
the wisest counsels have been thus 
overborne by tumult and uproar;— 
may conceive occasions to arise, 
in which the commonwealth may he 
saved by the reluctance of the nobi¬ 
lity to adopt the caprices, or to yield 
to the vehemence of the common 
peepldk In expecting this advantage 
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from an order of nobles^ we do not 
suppose tbe nobility to be more un¬ 
prejudiced than others; we only sup- 

S ose that their prejudices will be 
ifferent from, and may occasionally 
counteract, those of others.”* 

By the balance o/* interest which 
accompanies and gives efficacy to 
the balance of power^ is meant this; 
•^tbat the respective interests of the 
three estates of the empire are so 
disposed and adjusted, that which¬ 
ever of the three shall attempt any 
encroachment, the other two will 
unite in resisting it. If thef King 
should endeavour to extend his au- 
tboiity, by contracting the power and 
privileges of the Commons, the House 
of LfOrds would see their own dignity 
endangered by every advance which 
the crown made to independency 
upon the resolutions of Parliament. 
The admission of arbitrary power is 
no less formidable to the grandeur 
of the aristocracy, than it is fatal to 
the liberty of the republic; that is, 
it would reduce tiie nobility from 
tbe hereditary share they possess in 
the national councils, in Aviiich their 
real greatness consists, to the being 
made a part of the empty pageantry 
of a despotic court. On the other 
band, if the House of Commons 
should intrench upon the distinct 
province, or usurp the established 
prerogative of the Crown, the House 
of Lords would receive an instant 
alarm from every new stretch of po¬ 
pular power.”f 

It is needless, and it would be 
painful, to dwell on the unparalleled 
combination of circumstances which 
has at this time inverted the order 
here described, and brought the 
Crowbj instead of being united with 
ffie Lords against the Commons, in¬ 
to the condition of being united with 
the Commons against the Lords. 
But these observations of this emi¬ 
nent sage demonstrate tbe import¬ 
ance of the Peers as a separate and 
independent estate in the realm,and 
enable us to appreciate the tendency 
of ihOHe measures, which, by de¬ 
stroying their power of effectual de¬ 
liberation, prepare the way, at no 
distant period, for their formal ^Ebo- 
lition. 

The House of Peers, in every age, 


have been tbe foretnost and truest 
friends of rational freedom. It is 
to them we owe Magna Cbarta, the 
emancipation of England from Paral 
usurpation in the time of Henry II., 
and the Revolution gainst Catholic 
tyranny in 1688. They took the 
lead in the national movement which 
precipitated James from the throne; 
and their firmness saved the liberties 
of England from being sacrificed at 
the shrine of Eastern ambition in 
1784. They have never been insult¬ 
ed, humiliated, or weakened, but 
what the most grinding oppression 
on the throne, and the most abject 
submission in the nation,immediately 
followed. The ancient nobility of 
England were almost annihilated by 
mutual slaughter during the wars of 
the Roses, and the tyranny of Henry 
VIII. was the consequence; a reign, 
says Hume, in which 72,000 persons 
suffered by the hands of tbe public 
executioner, and a greater degree of 
tyranny was exercised ]u»th over the 
consciences, the persons, and the 
properties of men, than in any simi¬ 
lar era since the reign of ^ero. 
The Lords were abolished by the 
Long Parliament, and that energetic 
assembly soon shared the fate it had 
inflicted on its rival; but the liber¬ 
ties of the people did not long sur¬ 
vive the imock: they were first 
crushed beneath the sword of Crom¬ 
well, and then lost amidst 4he cor¬ 
ruptions of the Restoration. 

The reason why public freedom 
in an old state cannot subsist for any 
time after the degradation of the he¬ 
reditary nobility is, that the Crown 
and the democracy, having destroyed 
the power which overawed and se¬ 
parated them, are brought into im¬ 
mediate and fierce collision, and in 
that struggle liberty has no chance 
whatever of being ultimately pre¬ 
served. If the monarch is victorious, 
either by tbe force of arms or the 
influence of corruption, a despotism 
is immediately established. If the 
people become omnipotent, the^trau- 
sitioD is equally certain, though by 
a mure painful and agonizing pass¬ 
age, to absolute power. Democracy, 
unrestrained by aristocracy, never 
yet subsisted for any length of time 
in miy old state upon earth; the evils 
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ltUiduii 60 ars 80 «xceliBire, tiia sa^ 
ferlng wbicb flown from it is so 
dre^fui, that maokiadsooa become 
weary of their contentious, and will- 
ingly submit to any usurper who 
promises, by concentrating power in 
a single hand, to save uiem from 
“ the worst of tyrannies, the tyranny 
of a multitude of tyrants.” * 

But what is the stroke which is 
now levelled by the reforming party 
at the independence and the privi¬ 
leges of this estate, so vital to the 
breath of public freedom ? If they 
had marched, like Napoleon, a com¬ 
pany of grenadiers into the Hall of 
the Ancients; or, like Cromwell, 
with rude contumely, turned the 
Commons out of their seats, history 
would have known in what terms to 
designate their conduct. They do 
not propose to do so; they pursue 
a more peaceable and covert course; 
but in what respect does its result 
differ from an open destruction of 
their order ? They have not march¬ 
ed in thirty grenadiers with iixed 
bayonets ; but they are urged to 
march in thirty Peers with fixed 
votes, which must overwhelm the 
decision of that assembly just as 
effectually as the rougher hands of 
warlike assailants. It is quite evi¬ 
dent that the third estate of the realm 
will by such a measure be complete¬ 
ly prostrated by the two others, and 
the balance of the constitution irre¬ 
vocably destroyed, by the union of 
the Crown with tJie power it was 
destined to repress. 

It is in vain to say that the consti¬ 
tutional remedy for obstinacy in the 
Upper House is a new creation of 
Peers. If so, where are the prece¬ 
dents on which the consuetudinary 
practice is founded ? With the ex¬ 
ception of the solitary act of Queen 
Anne, no creation of Peers to carrj/ 
a particular question ever took place 
since the union of the Heptarchy. 
That is the important point. The 
Reformers, with their usual histori¬ 
cal inaccuracy, argue that a great 
number of Peers have been created 
since 1763 by the Tory party, and 
therefore that they are justified in 
this creation, to Jbrce through this 
particular measure. They might as 
well pretend, that, because there is 


sothii^ wrong in troops exercising 
with fixed bayonets in Hyde Par^ 
therefore there can be no objection 
to their marching with fixed bayonets 
into the cliapel of St Stephen's: or, 
because it is lawful to discharge a 
loaded pistol in an open field, there¬ 
fore it is noways blamable to fire it 
ofl* at the breast of a human being. 
The error does not lie in the exer¬ 
cise of the power, but in its exercise 
for that particular purpose; not in 
discharging the gun, but in dischar¬ 
ging it at a living creature. 

Mr* Pitt never created a single 
Peer to carry through a particular 
measure; his creations were merely 
general, to reward the merit,of Ulus- 
trious individuals, or elevate persons 
of great property to their j^roper 
rank in the state. If thejie indivi¬ 
duals were numerous, it was be¬ 
cause, under the aduiiuistratiou of 
the Conservative party, great actions 
were common abroad, noble charac¬ 
ters were frequent at home, and ex¬ 
tensive wealth often rewarded the 
protected exertions of industry. 
What a contrast do these creations 
afford to those proposed in the pre¬ 
sent time, made, not to reward na¬ 
val or military glory; not to illus¬ 
trate civil distinction; not to ennoble 
commercial greatness ; but to over¬ 
whelm free discussion, to extinguish 
independent thought, to reward de¬ 
mocratic ambition! The old Barons 
of England won their coronets in the 
embattled field; their titles date 
from Cressy and Poictiers, from Fal¬ 
kirk and Axiucour: the more mo¬ 
dern Peers draw their descent from 
equally glorious deeds,—from tlie 
field of Blenheim, the fisht of Cam- 
erdown,the glories of the Nile, the 
ag of Trafalgar, the rout of V^itto- 
ria, the conquest of Waterloo. In 
civil greatness, equally honourable 
have been the fountains of the Con¬ 
servative nobility ; the administra¬ 
tion of Chatliam, the wisdom of 
Loughborough, Uie eloquence of 
Mansfield, Uie vifi^ur of Hardwicke, 
tlie learning of Eldon, tlie power of 
Thurlow, the energy of Grenville. 
Who envies the remly illustrious of 
thfi^ Whig pai’ty a similar elevation ? 
Who would grudge Baron Brougham 
and Vaux his coronet; or any of the 
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othet yfhig llAtera Atit titlett for 
nadonitt Mrvices wlHch will Burvire 
tfaemsoiT^B f But what a contrast 
to thoae glorious titles do the crea¬ 
tions now proposed afford ? Done 
not to reward merit, not to illustrate 
dtstinction, not to perpetuate ho¬ 
nour; but to enable a particular 
partf to remain in power, at the 
expense of the constitution—to sink 
the iUuatrious House, of which they 
are the youngest members, and 
form, not the ensigns of past glory, 
but the harbinger of future disaster! 

The enormous number of^I^ers 
whom the present Administration 
hare created since they came into 
power,, is another most serious con- 
aideiatiotL If to the former creation 
of twenty-five we add thirty now pro¬ 
posed to be added, we shall have 
fifty.five peers created in thirteen 
months^ all avowedly to carry a par¬ 
ticular question. The Conservative 
party have been in power, with two 
short intermissions, from 1760 to 
1880, or sixty-seven years, ff they 
had created as many Peers annually 
as the present Ministers have done, 
and are said to be about to do, the 
Upper House would now have con¬ 
sisted of above four thousand mem¬ 
bers I In other words, that single 
branch of the Legislature would have 
engrossed all the persons of wealth, 
consideration, or respectability in the 
country, leaving none to the House 
of Commons out furious dema¬ 
gogues, or energetic popular leaders: 
the very circumstance which Lord 
Brougham has so well shewn was 
the cause of the precipitate and fa¬ 
tal career of the French Constituent 


constitution has rsaelvo^ la tiiM 
which arises from the decinon of one 
branch of die Legislature being oveis 
turned by the Royal prerogatiioe S itt 
other words, the establishment of n 
precedent, which at any time enables 
the Executive, by whomsoever wield¬ 
ed, to break down the opposition of 
one of the constituent branches of 
the Legislature. From that wound, 
fatal to public freedom, the constitu¬ 
tion never oan recover, and It is 
called for by the friends of the 
people I 

" Whenever, during the Revolu¬ 
tion,’’ says Chateaubnand, " an act 
of in^stice was to be done, it was 
urged forward with breathless haste, 
and neeesjtUy was alleged for its 
adoption; whenever an act of Justice 
was to be performed, it was said that 
delay was expedient.” How exact¬ 
ly similar is the revolutionary career 
in all ages and countries I Where is 
the necessity for advancing so rapid¬ 
ly ? Did not the Catholic Bill pass the 
Peers from the alleged force of reason 
at last, though for long it was reject¬ 
ed? ^Is the cause of Reform so ut¬ 
terly untenable that it won’t bear an 
argument, and must dwindle away 
and perish, if it is long considered ? Is 
the maxim, magna esfveritas etpree^ 
valebit, universally applicable save 
to the Reform Bill ? The truth cannot 
be eluded; it is pressed by this vio¬ 
lent stretch of the Executive, because 
its authors know the universal appli¬ 
cation of this maxim, and feel that, 
if not now forced upon the country, 
it inevitably will awaken to its real 
tendency. 

The constitution has subsisted so 


Assembly.^ 

Nor does it in the least alter the 
character of the measure, that a large 
proportiou of the new Peers, it is 
said, will be the eldestsonsof existing 
Barons, who will, in the course of na¬ 
ture, at all events, succeed to the Up¬ 
per House. Thatmaybe an Important 


long, and general liberty has been so 
admirably preserved under it, be¬ 
cause, as Paley has observed, in the 
passage quoted above,the Crown has, 
in all serious contests with the popu¬ 
lar party, taken part with the Upper 
House; and how great soever the 
democratic spirit of the Commons 
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naturally feel desirous that their or¬ 
der should not be degraded by the 
Introduction of improper members. 
But to the country at large, this <^tl- 
sideration, though by no means un¬ 
important, is not the moat serious 
inatten llic gteat wound which the 
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ually coerced by the united weight 
of the Barons and the Executive; in 
other words, by the ruling power 
and the great pr^erties of the state. 
If a creation of Peers be adopted, it 
will be mortally wounded, because a 
coalition against its existence hasta- 
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ken pl$cef of a kiod whkh oovar 
has been anticipatedf and for wbicb« 
accordingly! the constiUidon ^ baa 
made no provision! via. the coalition 
of the Executive with the democnu- 
tic party. It was obvious to every 
capacity, that if such a combination 
of powers took place, it would be 
extremely doubtful whether the aris¬ 
tocracy could maintain their ground 
against it; because the Crown, wield¬ 
ing the military and naval force of 
tlie realm, and possessing the unlji^ 
mited power of creating PeerSj^d 
the Commons having the sole com¬ 
mand of the public purse, stood op¬ 
posed merely to an assembly of dig¬ 
nified and opulent landed proprie¬ 
tors. But such an alliance was deem¬ 
ed impossible by all the sages and 
philosophers of the last age, because 
it was directly contrary to the inte¬ 
rests and^existence of the contracting 
parties; and, therefore, they never 
contemplated any peril to the consti¬ 
tution from that quarter. It was re¬ 
served for the modern Reformers to 
realize what Montesquieu, De Lolme, 
and Blackstonc deemed impossible; 
and to pierce the constitution to the 
heart by a blow, so reckless and peril¬ 
ous, that it never was tliought possi¬ 
ble that men could be found to strike 
it. 


all the principles of European civUi- 
sationr-^o this demolition of the bul* 
wark of modem freedom, and near 
approach of the matest civilized 
monarchy to the barbarism and the 
anarchy of Turkish despotism ? The 
fatal union of tbo Crown and the po« 
pulace; the ruinous precipitance, 
forty years ago, of a refm'mW Ad¬ 
ministration ; the placing the E^xecu- 
tive at the head of the revolutionary 
movement; the repeated overwhelm¬ 
ing pf independent deliberations by 
the creation of Peers to carry parti¬ 
cular questions, and the erection of 
a revolutionary throne on the founda¬ 
tion of the barricades. Sixty Peers 
were created at one time by Deeaxd 
to force an obnoxious measure 
through the Upper House; they 
were arbitrarily deprived of theiir 
seats by the first act of the Citi¬ 
zen King; thirty more were created 
to ensure the passing of the self-de- 
nying ordinance, and the next mea¬ 
sure is the formal abolition of the 
hereditary Peerage by the Peers 
themselves I 

It is impossible it can be other¬ 
wise. When the Assembly of Nobles 
is held forth to the country as un¬ 
worthy of effective deliberation | 
when their resolutions the most so¬ 
lemn, their deliberations the mosi 


£iig1and,toallappearance, is about wise, their measures the mostmag- 
to enter upon the career of degra- naniinous, are set aside by a simple 
ding tlie Peerage, and destroying its stretch of the I^yal prerogative, it is 
independence as a branch of the Le- impossible that they can be regard- 
gislature; and is there no example ed either with respect or attachment 
of what such a course leads to ? by the country. The friends of or- 
Docs no voice issue from the sepul- der must cease to regard them as 
chral vaults of a neighbouring king- any effective barrier against the en- 
doni, to warn us of tiie measure whitm croachments of revolution; the sup- 
proved fatal to their institutions ? porters of innovation cannot appre- 
Alas 1 the liand of God seems to heud any effective resistance from a 


press upon our countrv; darkness, 
thick as midnight, darkness ** that 
may be felt,” to blind our people; 
tlie examples not merely of nistory, 
but of tbe present moment, are lost up¬ 
on our rulers I At the very moment 
that the Crown of England is violent¬ 
ly urged to embark on this peril¬ 
ous stream, tlie Crown of France 
is tottering on the head of him who 
wears it; while the new patents for 
tbe creation of English Peers are 
makinff out on one side of the Chan¬ 
nel, the hereditary nobility is ex- 
tii^uished on tbe other. What has 
ledTto this overthrow of the French 
constitution— to this departure fnmiv 


body, whom, on a previous occasion, 
they have discovered so easy a me¬ 
thod of defeating. By both the great 
parties into which society in all tiie 
states of Europe is now divided, the 
influence of the nobility must be re- 

E airded as equally extinguished; and 
ow, after such a fall in public esti¬ 
mation, is their order and their rank 
to be preserved from destruction F 
Without inspiring confidence in the 
one party, without awakening fear 
in the other, they may drag on for a 
few years a precarious existence; 
but their dignity, their usefuilnessj 
at an end, and tneir importance must 
be eo much diminished, that their 
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; JI^ iKhple 0QTti of the l^volu- 
Pftrtf wJit 0 o«r he directed 
^ phe aetee pphaesatoa r»f, 

^a. retaio ^^elr. graep^^e BxeoP- 
power. By bo aoiPg they oc- 
eopy a pOBitioa which CoramandB 
Cdnservative Party iu rear, aad 
enables them to assail the friends of 
the constitution in a quarter in 
which they have no defence, because 
no attack was apprehended. Create 
new Peers,—create new Peers, will 
be the cry raised on every occa^on, 
on which any resistance to the ad¬ 
vances of that most insatiable of all 
passions, democratic ambition, is ap¬ 
prehended; and the Upper House, 
now anxious soever to discharge 
their duty to their country, finding 
themselves paralysed by such an ex¬ 
ertion of the Roym prerogative, must 
necessarily cease to oppose any se¬ 
rious resistance to the demands of 
the people. Thus, if the democratic 
party can only succeed in getting 
their favourite leaders iastaned in 
administration, thera js no limit to 
the Revolutionary measures which 
they may force upon the country, 
or me degradation which they may 
impose upon the Crown. And 
accordingly, in France, after the 
House of Peers ceased to be a sepa¬ 
rate branch of the L^islature, by be¬ 
ing united with the 'Ders Etat in the 
»'^«ti#utional AssembI V. 
country. 
of Commons 
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tiffltt. And it is wiUi 
pas$iag before their eyo^; the 
Ministers of the Crown, tiie sworn 
guardians of the realm, are urged to 
insane course of destroying the 
iodepeadence ot the Peer^e, by 
forcing them, by uew creations, to 
adopt a highly d^ocratic measure. 
Quaxk ^arca sifptentia mun~ 

dusf '. 

Hitherto; the efiects of tliis vast 
creation have been considered as 
they affect the Lords; Imt the con- 
scq^nces of the measures are, if 
pds^le, likely to be still more dis¬ 
astrous upon the House of Com¬ 
mons, 

It is stated by Hume, that at the 
time when the civil wars began with 
Charles L, the landed property in 
tlie possession of the House of Com¬ 
mons amounted to three tmes that 
belonging to the Peers.* The rela¬ 
tive proportion between the wealth 
of tlie two Houses has since com¬ 
pletely changed, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of the large number of com- 
moncrs who have bceu adi^anced to 
the Peerage during the-last seventy 
years. Tlie violence of tlio reform 
tempest may be In some degree as¬ 
cribed to that cause; because the 
House of Commons has gradually 
fallen intoinferior hands inrespi^ct of 
property,an(l the check on tlie demo¬ 
cratic principle wliicli arises from 
the chance ofloslng vai^t possessions, 
was proportionally dimiijishedinAlut^ 

its authors know of the Legw- 

great landed propvietoi8 

lature. Few gr of 

n*.a ikOW to ne ncc.fl- 


. -iia.or.eperi7eticn^f»r^ lature. vew k- Houseot 

E^-'- n.*...»»«““““rl"*n 

r Prpnch upon But the , a timi'old an evil, 

of the h«mcn j- f„rnace, w 1’^“' i.«, auljmented teniom^ 

the Houae, un- 

waa to revive a y^Jf^jente i their 

der the title of p^ers to a sepa- 

Bext to restore undei 


'"'^'‘''‘’fficiSuyformidabie.Theritdi 

mingaufficien^ jeast the rich land- 

cqmmoMrt,^^ are almost exhausted 

to the 


next 


Hume, voh 




m ACreatum^t^^^» 


firottt i|ie Citinmimfl) 
in ^^ #otds» whether the Crown 
U to be made mere mouthpiece 
edd weapon of the democratic ^rty^ 
aad the nood of revolution ia to over* 
whelm the ^untrjr which baa re¬ 
cently deluged &e neighbouring kiogw 
dom r 

The reformiog Adfniniatration hare 
been now above a year in power, and 
the following financial return exhi¬ 
bits the progressive fall in the Re¬ 
venue, from the political agitation 
which, they haveintroduced into the 
c<mntry. • 

The first table exhibits the pro¬ 
gressive decline in the Revenue du¬ 
ring the four quarters of the last year 
of (he Wellington Administration; a 
year during the two last quarters of 
which the reduction in the beer duty, 
which produced ^3,000,000 sterling, 
came into operation. 

WXLLINOTON ADMINISTRATION. 

Decrease, 

Year eoding oth April, 1830. ^864,000 

, . 5th July, . • 690,000 

. 10th Out. • . 943,000 

. . 5th Jan. 1631. 640,000 

The next table exhibits the pro¬ 
gressive decline of the Revenue du¬ 
ring the four quarters of the Grey 
Administration; in the latter quarters 
of which their reduction of taxation, 
estimated in all at £‘2,600,000, came 
into operation. 

GREY administration. 

A,iiV 48at. £ 1 , 134,000 
. . 5th July, . 1,656,000 

. . loth Oct. , 3,072,000 

. . 5th Jj^n, 1632. 3,964,000 

Thus, while the year ending with 
the concluding quarter of the Tory 
Adminiatraticii, thougli embracing a 
Temiaaion of £3,000,000 of revenue, 


exhtbitaonlyadeflcteney of £640^; 
the first complete year of Whig go¬ 
vernment, though embracing only a 
reducdon of taxation to the amount 
of £2,600,000, exhibits a deficiency 
of almost Jbur millions. In other 
words, supposing the reduction of 
taxation hy the two governments had 
been equal, the loss of revenue ari¬ 
sing from the Whig measures was 
nearly ikreo millions and a half I 

The Duke of Wellington left Earl 
Grey areal sinking fund of £2,900,000 
a-year. Where is that fund now ? 
Gone to the vault of all the Capulets. 
The succeeding Administration pa¬ 
red so closely, that in their anxiety 
fpr popularity, they left no surplus 
revenue to the country; in other 
words, they annihilated the real sink¬ 
ing fund which their predecessors 
left them. And now what is the re¬ 
sult of their government ? A defi¬ 
ciency of four millions! The wisdom 
of the Duke of Wellington’s adminis¬ 
tration so cornpensafed, by the rise of 
other branches of the revenue, the 
reduction of the beer duty, that a re¬ 
mission of £3,000,000 produced on¬ 
ly a deficiency in the concluding year 
of his administration of £640.000. 
The folly of Earl Grey’s administra¬ 
tion BO aggravated, by the fall in all 
other departments, the remission of 
£2,600,000 of taxes on coals, candles, 
ami calicoes, that it augmented the 
deficiency to four millions in the 
first year of his government. 

If the details of this enormous de¬ 
ficit be looked into, they are still 
more instructive. Every department 
exhibits a deficiency except the Post 
Office, the rise in which arose from 
the suspension of franking and gene¬ 
ral bustle consequent on the gene¬ 
ral election. The following are the 
items: * 


Customs • 
Excise 
SMamps . 
Poet Office 
Taxes 

jUisodlsiieous 

A 


1831. 

£16,343,000 

16,895,000 

6,605,000 

1,356,000 

5,013,000 

601,000 

- - - 

£46,816,000 


1832. 

£16,336,000 
14,.030,000 
6,600,900 
1,391,000 
4,864,000 
409,000 

£42,830,000 


Increast, 


£.32,000 

£32,000 


DtereoM^ 

£1,007,000 
2,664 000 
. 104,000 

149,000 

191,000 

£4,016,000 


It irw fmmerljr reckoned that a 

r neral election, by the expenditure 
occasioned, raised the revenue a 
million sterling. What must have 
h«en the conduct of the Adiniiii8tra>> 


tlon, which, in spite of that advan* 
tage, caused it to decline four 1 The 
Excise fell off £2,500,000, a clear 
proof how much the insanity of de¬ 
mocratic ambition la to 
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preM oaths comforts «ad eomwxmp^ shoom round his diroo^ and thn#^ 

tion of the poor. uf stnmnlatlon commsnt^ig. 

All this, the Reformere «ay, Is truly Havioff ttrug^ed to save his life, ahe 
owing to agitation; but the ^itatiou iimaediately exclaimed, Lie quiet, 
rests with the ConservRtivepai'ty who U will soon be over.” If any man 
resisted Reform, and no such cala- supposes that agitation js to cease or 
mity would have ensued if they had diminish, or do any thing,but greatly 
quietly submitted to the change, increase, with the passing of toe Re- 
This IS like a husband, who, one form Bill, we would recommend the 
morning, found hla wife with the following facts to his consideration. 


1. Ihelakd, 1S29. 

Catholic Relief Bill passed—Universal 
tranquillity promised—Subsequent 
Government more lenient and indul¬ 
gent to that party* 

2* Fiiance, 1789. 

Revenue ending July, 1 

1789_Last year of V jG24,000,000, 

old Constitution, ) 


1898. 

loBurrection almost breaking oui-.-Ca^ 
tholics in unprecedented state of S30» 
^osperation—‘Public suffering unex¬ 
ampled. 

Frakoe, 1790. 

Revenue ending July, ^ 

1790.— Fiist year of > «£16|000,QOO 
successful reform, ) 


Fra vex, 1829* 

Revenue of Charles X* 1 

equalling his expeudi- > ^40,000,000 

ture, ) 


France, 1680. 

Expenditure, . . ■ ^49,000.000 
Revenue, • . * . 38,000,000 

Lwn. and aale gf crown ) ^ i OOO.OOO 

lands, ) ^ 


8. Belgium, 1829. 

Ships entering Ant* ^ 
werp, 1829.—La^t v 1031. 
year of old regime, ) 

Expenditure, 29,000,000 gilders. 

In other words, succesftful Reform 
has brought Ireland to the brink of 
civil war; It reduced the revenue of 
France in one year one-third^ in 1790, 
and compelled in peace a loan of 
£11,000,000, and an increase of re¬ 
venue of £9,000,000 in 1830, and it 
lowered to nearly o^Airrf of its former 
amount the trade of the great empo¬ 
rium of Belgium. And yet we are se¬ 
riously told ihatReforin, which, when 
resisU'd, has already cost tlie nation 
£4,000,000 in one year, is, when suc¬ 
cessful, to restore the revenue and 
revive the commerce of the state. ^ 

The deplorable effects of the inis- 
government, or rather the cessation 
of all government, during the last 
year, is equally demonstrated in 
other departmeuts. The Assizes 
have met, the Special Commissions 
have opened, and an universal and 
most lamentable Increase of crime 
is every where conspicuous. ^ The 
Scotch papers exhibit a train of 
murders, in that once in<ffa] and re¬ 
ligious part of the empire, unparal- 
elied In all its annals: the English 
Jails are all overftuwing with enmi- 
na^w4^e contests between pogeb- 


Belgium, 1880. 1831. 

Sliipa euteriug Antwerp ^ 
two years after the gl<v > 719 398 

rious Kevolutloai j 
Expenditure of year, 41,000,000 gildera. 

ers and gamekeepers have become 
so common and desperate, as to 
amount almost to a Chouan warfare. 
In Ireland, thirteen policemen have 
been murdered at once in the at¬ 
tempt to levy tithes; and a combi¬ 
nation to oust the Protestant clergy, 
by resisting payment of tithes, Is 
universal over a large part of the is¬ 
land. A general dissolution of all 
the bonds of authori,ty, of all the re¬ 
straints of power, of all the princi¬ 
ples of morality, seems to have taken 
place. All this Rows naturally and 
inevitably from the reckless mea¬ 
sures of Government, and the in- 
Rauimatory addresses of that portion 
of the press which they honour and 
support. When Ministers advise 
Bishops to put their houses in order, 
and the ministerial press indulges, 
month after month, and year mter 
year, in exhortations to every species 
of outrage, in ceaseless vituperation 
of the order, and declamation i^lnst 
the wealth of the clergy, it is not 
surprieing that their ruffian'follow¬ 
ers shouiG imagine that the era of 
misrule has commenced, that an¬ 
arch is to be the order of the dsy^ 
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and the coercion of lavr and religion 
apeedilf c^e throughout the land. 

The trial of the Bristol rioters, and 
the tragic act with which they have 
ienid,Dated, must open every man’s 
eyes, whose heart is not steeled by 
democratic fury, to the enormous, 
the incalculable danger of the sys¬ 
tem of rousiug the passions of the 
populace, which the reformingjour- 
nara have so long and assiduously 
laboured to promote. The pretence 
will no longer do, that the rioters 
were mere thieves and robbers, who 
took advantage of the crowd an Sir 
Charles WethereU’s entrance to per¬ 
petrate violence. It is now proved 
that nine-tenths of them were men 
of sober, honest, and peaceable ha¬ 
bits up to that time; but that they 
had been goaded on to a state little 
short of insanity by the declama¬ 
tions of the democratic press, and 
the exhortations to violence which 
for months had been ringing in their 
ears. To be convinced of this, we 
have only to recollect that the great¬ 
er part even of the ringleaders were 
proved to be men of good character, 
and who engaged in acta of depre¬ 
dation and inceudioi'ism then for tlie 
first time. If we would see by what 
arts this peaceable population has 
been roused to such acts of fury, we 
have only to recollect the words 
proved to have been uttered by Da¬ 
vis when the Bishop’s palace was 
burning:— 

** Down with the blasted Bishops: 
down with the Clergy: down with 
the Church : we shall in a month 
have down every church in England, 
and make roads^of the ruins. This 
is the work we want: I could have 
foretold these twenty years it would 
come to this: I wish 1 could set fire 
to every church and jail in England : 
in six weeks there shall not be one 
standing,”* 

This is exactly what we always 
have asserted. The cause of reform, 
in the minds of the great mass of 
the popular supporters of that mea- 
jBUre, ie synonymous with a destruc¬ 
tion of all the fetters of law and re¬ 
ligion i an universal liberation of the 
passibui from cver^ physical or mo- 
rod C0Dti'i>L It is judicially proved 
that these were the ideas which rou¬ 


sed the Bristol mobs; and when we 
consider the vast pains that have 
been ti^en to inspire them with these 
principles, It is not surprising that 
In one instance the train took fire. 

The tragic fate of Colonel Brere- 
ton is a practical proof of the working 
of that system of subiniasion to the 
mob, W'hich all the Ministers, from 
the Premier, have, without one ex¬ 
ception, inculcated. They have uni¬ 
formly held out that the demand for 
reform could not be resisted, and 
that it must be concedcd,nut because 
it was in itself expedient, but be¬ 
cause the people demanded it. Witli 
such principles incessantly promul¬ 
gated in the highest quarters, it is 
not suiprisiug that the liead of an 
inferior i functionary turned on the 
approach of danger. On the one 
hand, was the old system of repress¬ 
ing violence the moment it broke 
forth, and stemming the torrent of 
popular fury, as you would the let¬ 
ting out of waters; on the other, tlie 
new system of conceding every thing 
to the populace, trusting to their 
wisdom, justice,and good sense; and, 
above all things, avoiding tlie irrita- 
tioti of their feelings by any opposi¬ 
tion to their wishes. Tho command¬ 
er at Bristol, though a gallant oflicer 
in the field, conceived himself bound 
to adopt, in civil dissensions, tlie 
new system so strongly recommend¬ 
ed from head-quarters; he yielded 
every thing to the populace, shook 
hands with the rioters, bowed to the 
majesty of the people, and sent the 
troops out of town, because they 
promised that if he did so, they 
would disperse and go home. The 
burning of the city was the im mediate 
consequence. His better feelings 
returned when the crisis was over ; 
and tlie nation has beheld with hor¬ 
ror with what a relentless liand he 
punished himself for having adopted 
the ministerial system: but those 
who corresponded with radical meet¬ 
ings where resolutions to pay no 
taxes were passed, and declared to 
tliem that the whisper of a faction 
cannot prevail against the voice of 
Uio English people, of course can¬ 
not condemn a proceeding so ex¬ 
actly in unison with the tenor of 
their own political conduct. 


^ Trial of Davis* 



im.] 

Ministers, according to Lord BIsp 
ne 7 , urged the King in thesej^rilous 
days to disband his guards* Reckless 
as they have shewn themselves to be, 
we can hardly credit this statement: 
but if it is true, it is exactly the sys¬ 
tem acted on at Bristol. Send the 
dragoons out of the burning city to 
conciliate the people; send the guards 
out of a burning kingdom for fear of 
offending them. The effects of this 
concession to the mob in the town 
speedily developed themselves: the 
effects of the corresponding conces¬ 
sions in a higher quarter promise to 
be not less fatal; with tins difference, 
that it is not a city but a nation, which 
will be consumed. 

Let the result be what it may, we 
can never be sufficiently thankful 
that the Conservative Party have had 
no hand in producing it. If the last 
hour of the British Constitution has 
struck, if the glories and the achieve¬ 
ments of a thousand years are to be 
buried for ever, let us be thankful 
that the infamy of producing such a 
catastrophe rests on the Refonners, 


m 

and the Reformers alone. Tbelr 
leaders have said, that fame la now 
their only object, that they look to 
the voice of history for a vindication 
of their motives. Let them not be 
afraid: History will do them justice. 
Their names will never be forgotten. 
The destroyers of such a fabric as 
the English Constitution are not 
likely to sink into oblivimi. The 
future Tacitus, who fa to paint the 
corruptions and the vices of the last 
days of the British empire; the un- 
born^Gibbon, who is to portray its 
decline and fall, will consign their 
achievements, in just and merited 
terms, to futurity: he will contrast 
theresplendentempire they received, 
with the distracted and falling state 
they have surrendered: ^he glories 
of their predecessors with the ruin 
and desolation which they occasion¬ 
ed; the immortal days of heroic re¬ 
nown with the strifes and the fury 
of revolutionary struggles: the long 
era of British freedom with the sla¬ 
very and the corruption of a decli¬ 
ning age. 


A 0 / Peers, 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR DUNDAR AND MR B. H. BARKER, 
TO THE EDITOR OF DLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE. 


Sir, —In the last Number (V.) of 
the “ Quarterly Journal of Educa¬ 
tion,” there is an article written by 
a scholar evidently of considerable 
acquirements, which contains are- 
view of the Greek and English Lexi¬ 
con lately published by Professor 
Dunbar and Mr E. H. Barker, and a 
comparison between it and the se¬ 
cond edition of Dr Donnegan's Lexi¬ 
con. As there are several strictures 
in that review which we, the editors 
of the Lexicon, consider both par¬ 
tial and unfair, and as some of the 
author's opinions seem to us very 
questionable, wc trust you will al¬ 
low us, through the medium of your 
Journal; to state the views and prin¬ 
ciples we adopted when commen¬ 
cing the work, and to refute some of 
the charges that have been brought 
against us. 

The author of the review has sta¬ 
ted very correctly that Donnegan's 
Lexicon is based on that of Schnei¬ 
der, and that ours is founded on the 
second and improved edition of a 
translattoh of Sebrevelius, publish¬ 


ed at Boston, in the United States, 
in the year 1829. It may be asked 
why, since Donnegan’s first edition 
w'as little more than a translation of 
Schneider’s, we were not content 
with his Lexicon, hut chose one for 
our basis of an inferior character ? 
To this we reply, that we thought 
neither of these LeiiAcons well adapt¬ 
ed to that class of students who stand 
most in need of an elementary Dic¬ 
tionary, as tliey exhibited very few 
of the tenses of verbs, not many of the 
varieties of dialect, and a very limited 
number of apposite quotations from 
the classic authors; and they also 
left the quantities of douh^td vowels 
in syllables undetermin/ed. To these 
may be added, the entire omission of 
an English and Qreek Lexicon* To 
supply in some measure these defi* 
ciencies, the second edition of the 
American Lexicon appeared tons the 
most suitable, as a groundwork on 
which we might raise a better struc¬ 
ture. When, however, we came ^ ex¬ 
amine it minutely, wo found that a 
vast numberof words had been omiv* 








Md Mr E. H. Bmtkef* 



tedy ft# lil^rencdiiif from approved 
wdipral^bepTi recorded, many ten- 
Mi bf vc^tbeand caeea of nouns were 
Attsdlessly repeated, add the etymo¬ 
logical derlvaUons of words were, in 
.many placea, observed to be erro¬ 
neous. To remedy all these defects 
in Uie first edition of an improved 
work, appeared impossible, and we 
were, therefore, obliged to content 
ourselves with pruning redundan¬ 
cies, Correcting errors, and introdu¬ 
cing a vast quantity of new matter, 
supported by numerous references 
and authorities. That our Lexicon 
** does not exhibit any systematic de- 
velopementoftheetyinological forms 
of the Greek language/’ cannot be 
denied, for very obvious reasons, and 
chiefly,because such adevelopement, 
even upon the plan suggested by the 
learned Reviewer, would have re¬ 
quired a series of dissertations and 
proofs, entirely out of place in such 
a manual as we intended our Lexi¬ 
con to be That far more might have 
been done in this department, we 
will not dispute; but some of the 
errors and absurdities laid to our 
charge, are sins of omission^ not of 
commUsion^ as most of them are to 
be found in the American edition, 
which, however, we allow ought not 
to have been overlooked by us. Still, 
as they did not originate with us, we 
ought not to be considered as their 
imiitediate authors. 

The author of the review has fa¬ 
voured his readers with some specu¬ 
lations respecting the roots of words, 
which, in general, appear to be sound 
enough, but which he is egregiously 
mistaken if he considers to be either 
new, or at all adapted to the forma¬ 
tion of a Lexicon. They may be in¬ 
troduced with much propriety in 
lectures on the theory and structure 
of languages, and have been carried 
to a coatuderable extent by one of 
the edltuna, in his Inquiry into the 
Structure and Affinity of the Greek 
and Lada Lanfmages,*’ &c.; a work 
With which the Reviewer seems to be 
wholly unacquainted. Suppose a 
leateogimpber were to state, accord¬ 
ing tiUt. option of the Reviewer, 
mu derived from a 
It m^ht naturally be asked, 
vi^t Greek author is «» to be 
ftitikd The enquiror would, per¬ 
haps, be told, that it Was ab stated In 
a or W cerl|tla pain- 

pblet^ aro mat he will find ft in the 


Latin words, aciss, aeus^ addiu, ficct 
It certainly appears to us that this la 
just going back to Dr Murray’s fan¬ 
ciful system of* deriving all Greek 
words from monosyllables, such as 
Ag^ Bag^ Dwag^ &c., and is not much 
better tlian the old Heinsterhusiau 
Duads. Let it not be supposed that 
we object to all the Reviewer's deri¬ 
vations, as some of them seem to be 
quite correct, from 

; but we are somewhat scepti¬ 
cal about that of unless he 

can shew, from good authority, that 
the Xnrt^aX of old, made more use of the 
lancet than oipharmacy^ and did not 
deserve the name which the Father 
of Poetry has bestowed upon them, 
of being //. xvi. t28. 

rAif 

^‘Ekxt* 

We have also very great doubts 
about the soundness of some of his 
other dogmas. “ When we know,” 
says he, ** that a very large class 
of nouns are formed by adding the 
suffix jun to the stem, of what Im¬ 
portance Is it to drag the student 
through the tedious process of de¬ 
ducing this from a perfect passive in 
fittt ?*' For no other reason than to 
present something intelligible to his 
understanding, which the suffix 
never can do, unless the Reviewer 
should condescend to tell him some¬ 
thing more about its nature and ori» 
gin than that it is merely a suffix. 
But there are many suffixes besides 
and others wiiich the Reviewer 
has enumerated, added to monosylla¬ 
bic words, such as 

9r$tnmrit, ap¬ 

parently formed from the perfect 
passive of {ir^aym) and ivwhtf. 

What explanation docs he give con¬ 
cerning these ? From any thing that 
can be gathered from his lucubra¬ 
tions, he considers them as suffixes 
thrown at random to the end of mo¬ 
nosyllabic roots, without any definite 
signification of their own. ClaMlfi- 
cation of the same terminations Is 
no doubt highly useful, and may, In 
many instances, facilitate the study 
of the language; but It is a mere 
mechanical operation, and gives little 
ornoinslghtintothe nature and mean¬ 
ing of the terminations themselves. 

Having shewn what trifling Infor¬ 
mation could be communicated to 
students by adopting the etjmiolod- 
cal process recommended by tne 
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Re viairer, we ehajl tiow prweed te we have iruji Vinfirm Uxo i»«j, and 


notice some perticular derivAtlons 
on which he has oommented. In 
our Lexicon, and in Donnegan's also, 
breads is marked as a primitive. 
We agree with the Reviewer in 
thinking that it is not a primitive; 
but we must be allowed to assign It 
a different origin from what he iias 
given to it. Donnegan says, some 
tidce better^ perhaps^ Th. 
#tVAJ9amm, to render compact.” The 
Reviewer derives it from to fit. 
We cannot see any natural or ne¬ 
cessary connexion between 
breads and or as interpreted 
by these gentlemen. We rather 
imagine that tL^^ras is derived from 
the primitive verb to till or cuA 
tioate the ground; hence pro^ 
babtg from the product^ or 

what springs from the cultivation of 
the ground; hence food in general, 
and then bread. We willingly sur¬ 
render to him as being none 

of our own; but to make its de¬ 
rivation intelligible, we want some¬ 
thing more than Donnegan's and 


threw beside them {ood» not vulgar 
food, {eueh Q$ wa$ used ou earth.) 
In li. xiv. 78, we find •t'f 
same as as the latter adjec¬ 

tive is found with the same noun in 
Odyss. xi. 329. »■» Mat 

fttXr Homer employs the 

adjective with wf, with the 

very same signification: II. ii. 57, 
ha vvMTa. We WOUld UOW 

ask any candid enquirer, not wedded 
to a particular theory^ whether any of 
these words can be related to such a 
fictitfiius monster as or to a 

kind of nondescript as and are 

not rather derived from the obsolete 
verb the parent of ac¬ 

cording to a well-established analo¬ 
gy in the formation of verbs in i'— 
and the shad^ we shall give up 
to him to devour an he pleases, thougu 
we do not think that has any con¬ 
nexion with the adjective fntXaaSf^ 
passing, according to the Reviewer’s 
usual theory of reduction, into /uXa»i 
thence Into Cxaa, says he, the transi¬ 
tion is easy, as well as to the Latin 


his suffix Of we have said fiac in fiaccidus. We can from this, 


that “ it seems to be derived from 
to eat.** Donnegan, “ Th. 
probably akin to from 

hence wior^.” The Reviewer, ” There 
is no difficulty about preferring the 
latter explanation ^derivation ?) to 
the former, though Dr Donnegan’s is 
not entirely free from objection as to 
the shape in which it is given.”— 
** As we have the word in a 

fragment of Callimachus, we may 
have the word or Cj«T 0 f, the 

interchange of the fit and C being 
a very common occurrence.” While 
we leave our readers to judge of 
the probability of this derivation, 
we shall proceed to adduce some ar- 

§ amenta in support of our own, at 
le same time hinting to them, Aow 
slippery a subject etymology %$• It will 
scarcely be disputed that the noun 
the food of the godst (by the 
use of which, says Schneider or 
Donnegan, immortg.lity was confer^ 
redf) and are derived from 

the obsolete verb the immedi¬ 
ate parent of to eat. The ^ 

in both has evidently been interpo¬ 
sed to make the pronunciation more 
easy to the organs of the voice, and 
the sound more agreeable to the ear, 
as, originally, they must have been, 
according to the common analogy,' 
mCfsek and Tn H. V, W9, 


surely, very easily account for the 
English word black, just as readily 
as those who derive cucumber from 
King Jeremiah, We also make him 
a presentof the derivation of Cxcf 
as not having been concocted by the 
** combined ingenuity of Messrs Dun¬ 
bar and Barker,” though we take 
some shame to ourselves for having 
allowed such an absurd derivation 
to have escaped our notice. The 
derivation also of shall be 

given up, along with several others, 
which, we again repteat, did not ori- 

§ inate with us, but which ought, un- 
oubtedly, to have been omitted or 
corrected. We could furnish him 
with a tolerably extensive list, both 
from Schneider and Donuegan, to 
match those that he has pointed out 
in our Lexicon, though it doea not 
appear to have been convenient for 
him to bring them before his read¬ 
ers ; and we are also of opinion, that 
several of his own derivations might 
be sent back to the awkward squad, 
as not suffidently drilled to make a 
respectable appearance. Who, for 
instance, wouia dduk of making the 
stem of 3iv<riC», or of and 

dtra* ? W© differ a little from 
Blomfield« in his derivation of the 

latter from and 
•that it to from and ** vmet 
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of the gads. The composition oj 
c. stated in theLexicoo» 
*we most also disown, though we 
tbipic that the Reviewer's remarks 
upion it, and some other adjeclives, 
are more ingenious than solid. We 
are inclined to adopt Dr Blomfield's 
opinion concerning the derivation of 
it, and several other words of a si¬ 
milar formation, as being far more 
simple and intelligible. 

On the Reviewer's second division 
of his subject, viz. On the Existing 
Forms of Words in certain Autkof's, 
we have but a very few remafks to 
make. ** A complete Lexicon of a lan¬ 
guage,” says he, ** would present us 
with those w'ords only which are 
found in the authors that the Lexi¬ 
con professes to explain.” A Greek 
Lexicon, founded on this plan,would, 
yve imaj^ine, be very incomplete and 
unsatismetory, as there arc innumer¬ 
able instances of words, having once 
been current in the language, that af¬ 
terwards gave place to others; but 
from these obsolete words were deri¬ 
ved many that were employed both 
in spoken and written language. We 
allude, in particular, to the tenses of 
verbs, which, in very few instances, 
were formed from the same Presents^ 
or from Presents in use at a late 
stage of the language. There is a very 
material difference in this respect 
between the Greek and Latin verbs; 
the former having borrowed several 
of their tenses from their primitive 
usage in different dialects, while the 
latter derived theirs from one only. 
The construction, therefore, of a 
Greek and Latin Dictionary, must 
proceed upon different principles, 
tliough they may, and Ought to be, 
more nearly approximated than they 
generally are. While we tliiiik the 
Reviewer has overlooked this very 
material distinction, we perfectly 
agree with hiinthccto^£o/ete primitives 
ought tp. be BO pointed out as not to 
mislead learners. We admit that, in 
our Lexicon, which he has 

taken aa an example of our reference 
to imaginary words, ought to have 
been marked as obsolete. But we can¬ 
not agree with him when he says that 
is as regular as 

Surely ^e Iteviewer has forgot that 
there is such a tense as iwdcyn*, which 
eaiuibt be immedl^tely^^fuc^ upon 
my. Homer says, IJ. x. 874-- 
axt^xh i^dyn. la it not from the 

^dl|c Wyir, tbe root of ^be Latin 


pangOy and differs only from in 
belonging to a different dialect of the 
same language ? We imagine, there¬ 
fore, that bo^ Tiiyw. and ^nyat had, at 
one period, an existence in the 
languagje, otherwise we cannot per¬ 
ceive now the other tenses of the 
verb could have been formed. The 
Reviewer seems to consider -riSw-w as 
an imaginary word. We would ask 
him, if, in tbe course of his reading, 
he ever lighted upon trv*6v • and if h# 
did, by what process he would form it 
from rv^ru ? If he should consider it 
also one of our imaginary tenses, we 
beg leave to refer hhn to Etirip. Ion- 
768. Under this verb wc Lave mark¬ 
ed TVTTnffa/ from the obsoL •ruirriw, and 
have referred to Aristopb. Nub. 1443. 
also to as thc second fut. 

passive, and a reference to the same 
play. What says Doiinegan respect¬ 
ing TutTrijo-a;? S\n\p\yfut.Alt.Aristoph, 
Plat, 2], without any reference to 
TvvThffaueei at all. Thc samc observa¬ 
tions apply to We have lit¬ 

tle doubt that yaea and yi^ were tbe 
roots of this verb, and that tliey arc 
widely scattered in other languages, 
under forms stripped of tbe Greek 
inflections. These inflections we 
would recommend to the study of 
the Reviewer, who seems, as far as 
we can judge, to be ignorant of their 
nature. We would now ask him, if 
yA.ot had no existence, where would 
he get yiyeta ; and if ye-w, and then 
yi»w, were mere fletions of the ima¬ 
gination, whence came e^'Svojuuv and 
iyttvkum ? Ho would probably smile 
when we assert, that the Greek verb 
Cfi'-w, or is only a different 

form of the same verb, (II. xvi. 8^2.) 
and also Caw, whence Caivw and CiC««^ 
likewise more immediately 1 aor. 

Perhaps he would look with 
astonishment ivhen we still farther 
assert, that our Anglo-Saxon verb to 
be Is the very same word, stripped 
of its suffix If wo have omitted 
to mark, in some instances, these 
primary formsy as having become ob¬ 
solete, it was not because we were 
ignorant of the fact, but because we 
found it necessary to apply ourselves 
to more important matters. From 
the Reviewer’s remarks, it might be 
supposed that we had entirely ne¬ 
glected this branch of Lexicography. 
If he bad examined our Dictionary 
with any other view than instituting 
a comparison between it and Don- 
negon’s, he would have found many 
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examples pointed out of obsolete 
forms of presents^ as well aa^ of other 
tenses, generally received in other 
Lexicons. 

The Reviewerseemstobeverywell 
satisfied with the explanation he has 
gi ven of the word fvSfAh* He compares 
ours with Donnepn’s, and both with 
his own. We wilh no doubt, be accu¬ 
sed of partiality, when we say that 
wc consider our own to be the best, 
though somewhat defective in the 
natOral arrangement. We would be 
glad to know in what Greek author 
pvtjxU signifies the forming of an 
outline or figure ? We know of none 
such; and we would also wish to 
know what definite idea the explan¬ 
ation of by “a term applicable 
to music, dancing, adjusting the dress, 
tranquillity of mind, &c.** conveys ? 
What information would a student 
obtnin from these very indefinite ex¬ 
planations, to enable him to translate 
the following passage from Xen. Cyr. 

J. iTi; a%»9'r«inT$ o^^nvouivot, jun 
•i'dc^oL* Ev aXX* al>V 

—The whole is summed up 
by—“ Stem pu.” Now, we would 
ask, in sober earnest, what idea any 
one could form from being told, that 
the stem of is py ? If he were 
to consult all the Greek Lexicons that 
were ever published, or if he should 
hunt after this fugitive particle 
through all the Greek authors that 
ever wrote, we doubt much if he 
‘would be able to get even a slight 
glance of it. We think that it may 
be observed in the equable flow of 
mighty streams, in the reg^dar pro¬ 
gression of time and of the season^r, and 
the uniform motion of the heavenly 
bodies. We connect it with the 
verb piw, to flow, and derive from it 
ay.<^iyf\jr9s and Bs in Odyss. 

xix. 173. 

The Reviewer has found fault 
with our translation of 5****, which 
we have stated to be, * the decision of 
a judge? "Surely,” says he, "the 
decision of a judge is not that from 
which our notions of right oXid justice 
are necessarily derived.” We shall 
remit him to Westminster Hall for 
the decision of this knotty point, to 
take " the opinion of the Judges there 
upon his demurrer?^ We have some 
doubts as to our own correctness, 
but none at all that he is 
away from the true meaning; 
we imagine to be, a charge on partde 
evidence, a charge on written 


mdence* Hence, Mym Vikhv tU rd 
We think that it U near¬ 
ly allied to the Latin verb dico ; and 
bears a very close resemblance, in 
some of its applications, to the Latin 
noun ritu ; — i^schyl.; 

ceterafluminis rituferuniur. —Horace. 

We might extend our remarks to 
various other comparisons which the 
Reviewer has made between our 
Lexicon and Dr Donnegan’s, and to 
several of his own opinions, regard¬ 
ing the correct explanation of certain 
words, but we imagine we have said 
cnough^io convince every impartial 
reader that he has a theory of his 
own which he is endeavouring to 
support, and that many of his defini¬ 
tions, founded on that theory, are 
very questionable. We might, per¬ 
haps, complain that, while he has 
frequently compared Donnegan with 
Schneider, and us with both, he did 
not examine the work on which our 
Lexicon was founded, and point out 
some of the more important addi¬ 
tions, alterations, and improvements 
we have introduced. To the etymo¬ 
logical partof our Lexicon, and the ar¬ 
rangement of the meanings of words, 
as primary and secondary, atten¬ 
tion was given than they certainly de¬ 
serve,in consequence of the deficien¬ 
cies that were to be supplied in other 
more important departments. They 
form, however, the most difRctilt 
part of a well constructed dictionary, 
and require a thorough knowledge 
of the language from its very infancy, 
of its different dialects, of the changes 
it underwent from time to time from 
various cau8e8,of the natural scenery 
of the country, the customs, laws, 
pursuits^ and occupations of the inha¬ 
bitants, and also the sagacity to trace 
the operations of all these, and many 
more circumstances, in forming and 
extending the speech of a pe^Ie 
such as that of the Greeks. Our 
chief object was to furnish young 
men with a manual, to enable them 
to read and understand most of the 
Greek authors, and to give them 
those explanations only which seem¬ 
ed best calculated for this puipose. 
One part of our labours, which we 
considered of no small importance, 
but which has been entirely over¬ 
looked by the Reviewer, was, to in¬ 
troduce as many quotations as our 
limits would allow, from the classi¬ 
cal Greek authors, in supp<^t,of 
our explanations* The omfsBiou 
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of tbetjO 1$ a defect in moet Greek 
Lejcieons that we have consulted. 
When a student has authorities 
before him ou which he can rely 
for such and such explanations, he 
knows that he is proceeding upon 
sure grounds, and is not left to find 
his way through a mass of transla¬ 
tions, very often of synonymous im¬ 
port, and generally extremely vague. 
We jnight also feel disappointed that 
the Reviewer has taken no notice of 
one feature in our Lexicon, which 
we consider of the utmost^ioiport- 
ance to junior students in particu¬ 
lar, viz. the marking the f/uantities of 
most of the doubtful vowels. When 
learn era are left without such a guide, 
particularly when their knomed^e 
of the prosody of the language is 
defective, they are perpetually get¬ 
ting into blunders, and acquire a 
vicjous pronunciation which they 
seldom get entirely rid of. We ima¬ 
gine the Revlea^er could hardly fail 
to approve of this additional aid to 
students; and yet in comparing our 
Lexicon with Dr Donnegan's, which 
exhibits nothing of the kind, 
not taken the slightest notice of It 
He tells bis readers towards the 
conclusion of his review, that ” Pro¬ 
fessor Dunbar's Lexicon contains, 
at the end, an English and Greek 
Lexicon, intended to aid students in 
writing Greek. We have not exa¬ 
mined it.*’ Now, although this Lexi¬ 
con is by no means either so full or 
■o accurate as we intended it to have 
been, we yet think that it is an im¬ 
portant addition to a Greek Diction¬ 
ary, and may, when enlarged with 
many more words, with va^bus re¬ 
ferences and idiomatic expiNssslons, 
prove of great service to the more 
advanced students in composing 
Greek exercises and themes. To 
supply these shall be our endeavour 
in preparing for a aecond edition of 
the work. In the mean time, we de¬ 
sire those who may be influenced 
by the opinions of the revieh^ers, to 
compare this part of our Lexicon 
with any other of a similar nature, 
wUH Grovtt’», or Dr Maltby*B, at ibe 
end of bis ** Greek Gradus^*’ and we 


Afaik,1f they are not deeply jwidu^ 
diced indeed, they will fltid ours fm- 
hieasurably superior, even in its pre¬ 
sent defective state, to any of them. 
In conclusion, wo beg leave to ex- 

S rena.our obligations to the learned 
Reviewer, not only for any favour¬ 
able expressions t^t may have es¬ 
caped him towards our work, but 
also for the criticisms he has be¬ 
stowed upon it, as they will put us 
in the way of correcting several 
errors Uiat had formerly escaped 
our notice. We trust that we shall 
be always ready to avail ourselves 
of remarks upon any of our publi¬ 
cations, when they are made m the 
language and style beflttiiig a gen¬ 
tleman to use, and nor, as we have 
lately witnessed, for the purpose of 
gratifying a malignant disposition. 
We allude to an article in the last 
number of the Westminster Review, 
upon the " State of Greek Litera¬ 
ture in Scotland.’’ The author of 
this article is understood to be a Mr 
George Milligan,* a private teacher 
in this city,a Ucentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, and a writer of some 
notoriety In newspapers and maga¬ 
zines. This person has given va¬ 
rious proofs of an Inveterate hosti¬ 
lity towards one of us, by petulant 
censures, gross misrepreHeittatioiis, 
and offensive sneers. A few years 
ago he published, in the Edmhurgh 
E%3oning ft series of articles on 
the State of Greek Literature in tliis ' 
country, and the mode of teaching 
it in our Universities; and at the 
very commencement of his under¬ 
taking, thought fit to libel the whole 
bof^ of the clergy of Scotland, by 
asserting that few or none of them 
were capable of reading the Greek 
Testament. But the principal ob¬ 
jects of his attack were the Profes¬ 
sors of Greek in the Universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, particular¬ 
ly the former* Not contend however, 
with endangering, as he imagined, 
their characters as scholars, his am¬ 
bition aimed at greater objects, the 
demolition and reconstruction of our 
highest Literary Establishments. His 

theories were broached at the time 


s It is with vary consiilerablfi relustsnce that we take notice of this person at all; 
sad we certainly would never have done so, hsd he not Agared away in bis usual 
siyls of flippancy and f|| so respectahls a perfodleal m ths Westminster fts- 

f|awv ' tUw such a pltifsl'ld^els should have got admiashm there, has crested sema 
It could only hav^ hssn in conse^ttftftes of ths seal hs has inaBiftstsd la 
the di^Nietloo of sndeat sstabflshstieDts. It Is neessaar;^ to observe, that Mr Bw/kw 
H no to Che following remarks.^fj. JP^ 






when the 

the UoirersltieB of Scotia in 
full career of eietolnlng sll ftOd sun* 
dry who had any pretensions to pri>- 
pose plans of reform In our Colleges; 
and great must have been his dlsAp- 
pointment in not having been sum¬ 
moned before these digntned person¬ 
ages to develops plans prepared for 
their special approbation. It might 
be supposed,that a person, who takes 
it upon him, without the least hesi¬ 
tation or apology, to censure others 
in the most petulant and offensive 
manner, would be particularly dis- 
tinguisbed for exteneire knowtedge 
in literature, and great skill in the 
art of instruction* If unparalleled 
impudence and gross abuse raise 
men to eminence, then the name of 
Milligan will be as illustrious as 
those of bis great prototypes, Zbilus 
and Dennis. If commonplace ob¬ 
servations, puerile and petulant cri¬ 
ticisms, insufferable arrogance, and 
great contempt for all others who 
may rank above Mr George Milli¬ 
gan, constitute a supereraiuent lite¬ 
rary character, then this person is 
fully entitled to such a high distinc¬ 
tion. From Che dictatorial manner in 
which he has delivered his opinions 
respecting the system of education 
pursued in the literary classes of our 
universities, wc might have expected 
that he was a thorough master of the 
subject, both in thecvy and practice. 
If, however, we shoffld enquire what 
proofs he has given of his ability as 
a public instructor, we shall be told 
that, when officiating as assistant in 
one of his classes to the late Profes¬ 
sor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, the students under his 
charge broke out into open rebel¬ 
lion against his authority, and set at 
nought bis instructions; Sv ya^ arc«»'- 

s»l Mh(VKr9i 

piftvt 

Tivt ivtlpws ri* r$iivra/v^ 

itf We have taken the 

liberty to make some slight changes 
upon the original to accemmodato 
the description to this modem 

And if he should, at any fu¬ 
ture period, provoke us to give a 
irensiatioa of the passage, we shall 
accompany It with a commeutary 
furnished us by an eye and ear wit¬ 
ness of his Inglorious campaign in 
the University of Glasgow. 

We cannot Imagine what ineo% 
cetvabbs folly has mduned 
•on to assume the character of an fing* 


If^'-Barker^ 4tl 




lish scholar, in order to vilify the li¬ 
terary establishments of his country. 
Does he suppose that there is a mem¬ 
ber of the University, either of Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge, who would not 
think himself degraded in being sup¬ 
posed the author of such a despi¬ 
cable production as that to which we 
have alluded in the Westminster 
Review? There may be narrow¬ 
minded and prejudiced men among 
them, but few, indeed, who do not in 
their conduct and writings maintain 
the tont^and character of gentieineu: 
scarcely one, who would be such a 
renegade as to defame the institu¬ 
tions of bis own country. 

F.i V nriet /iti K&mrrtty 9t*»T kv 
Tnv rnt* t 4»3' av tuXftyt/f 9roX<v 

jy yi ftot av 011 xaXSit 

"Orrts y^s o^ 0 U(, 

*AXX»y x»l liJirai. 

Eurip* 

“ If you were not a thorough mis- 
creaut, you would not, slighting your 
native country, have eulogized ano¬ 
ther state; as, in my opinion, that man 
could not be Judged to entertain ho- 
ncAfable sentiments, who, vilifying 
his^ative land, praises another, and 
is delighted with its manners.” Mr 
Milligan strongly reminds us of the 
ass in the fable, who clothed himself 
with the lion's skin, iu order that he 
might obtain a more diguibed place 
among his fellow brutes. The stub¬ 
born animal as surely betrayed 1dm- 
self, by his brayimf^ to be an ass^ as 
our opponent by his criticisiiis, under 
the assumed garb of a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge, They are 
mere “ crambe recocta,” collected 
from newspapers aud ihagazines, and 
served ttb iu a new dish, the West¬ 
minster Jieview^ to tempt the appe¬ 
tites of radicals and reformers. 

If we have been silent upon the 
repeated and disgusting attacks of 
this person for so tong a time, it was 
because we saw him falumring in the 
only vo^tion for which he seemed 
to have k patural aptitude, to support 
himself and his family. Now that 
better prospects, as we understand, 
have opened up to blm, in a profes- 
Bion mast a\\et^ lb the wdvdgewce 
malevolent paMons, we trust that he 

will heacefortb devote his talents to 
better purposes than uncharitaUa 
censures on tbe public conduct end 
character, of b»^ Who, huwevei* 

thov may have kayo at least 

endeavouirea to deserve of thtsSll' 

countr7V%~.W« are* &c. 

G.D.«tE.lKfe. 
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The Wed India Quesiionf 
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THE WEST INDIA QUESTION. 
INTRODUCTION. 


^ Notwithstanding the large por^ 
tion of our Miscellany which, for the 
last year, has been devoted to politi¬ 
cal subjects, changes the most mo¬ 
mentous to the British empire are 
going forward, on which we have 
mtlierto hardly bestowed an article. 
While all eyes have been fixed on 
that dreadful malady which has rava¬ 
ged the heart of the empii%, its ex¬ 
tremities have giadually been grow¬ 
ing cold; and while yet stunned by 
the shock arising from the destruc¬ 
tion of the constitution, we are doom¬ 
ed to witness, to all human appear¬ 
ance, the dismemberment and disso¬ 
lution of the empire. 

Ireland, so long a burden and a 
source of anxiety to Great Britain, 
is rapidly approaching either a civil 
war, or a separation from this island. 
In the relaxation of government, and 
the general confusion arising from 
the demolition and reconstruction of 
the constitution, in presence of an 
audacious and insatiable democratic 
foe, the bonds of authority over that 
powerful part of the empire have 
Dcen entirely lost. By allowing the 
Great Agitator, whose arts have so 
long desolated his country, to escape 
unpunished after he had pleaded 
guilty; by permitting agitation of the 
most f^urious kind to go on unre-, 
strained for a whole year; by pro¬ 
moting, reivarding, fiattering, and in¬ 
dulging the leader of these turbulent 
movements, Qfter they had publicly 
denounced him as an enem to the 
public weal—Ministers havei brought 
that unhappy island into such a state, 
thai. it seems hardly possible that ei¬ 
ther a civil war or a separation can be 
avoided. AllthattheDukeofWelling¬ 
ton unwisely did to pacify, has been 
obliterated % whatour present rulers 
have done to agitate it; the^Protest- 
ants, roused to a sense of 4he immi¬ 
nent peril which threatens them, are 
resolved, like brave pien, to maintain 
their lives and properties, or perish 
in the attempt; the Catholics,^ncou- 
r^d .by the experienced impunity 
pr former tumults, and the public 
rawrards of their author, hgve resol- 
yM to extirpate all thif traci^ even 
of the established institutions of.the 
country; and England, wearied with 


the incessant disturbances of its peo¬ 
pled neighbour, would view its sepa¬ 
ration without regret, were it not 
that it would assuredly lead to the 
dismemberment and fall of the em¬ 
pire. 

Events of an equally perilous and 
fatal kind threaten us in the southern 
possessions of Great Britain. Its vast 
and^ splendid colonial possessions, 
encircling the globe with their sta¬ 
tions, and nourishing its commerce 
by their productions, are menaced 
witli destruction. The government 
of the West India colonies, embra¬ 
cing so many wealthy and import¬ 
ant islands, consuming annually 
L.12,000,0i)0, worth of British manu¬ 
factures, containing L.130,000,000 of 
British capital, employing 260,000 
tons of British shipping, is silently 
slipping from our hands. Should the 
present system continue much long¬ 
er, it is more than doubtful whether, 
in a few years, the British flag null 
wave on any of the Antilles. The 
empire of the Atlantic, and with ittlie 
wooden tvalls of England, the great 
bulwark of our freedom, will have 
passed to another people. 

To shew that these apprehensions 
are not exaggerated, we transcribe 
the following article from the Jamai¬ 
ca Courantnf Nov, 1,18.31:— 

The period has at length arri¬ 
ved, when the representatives of an 
oppressed and deeply injured people 
have met in council, to deliberate on 
th^ivU and political economy; and, 
like pilots in a storm, to consult on 
the means most advisable to conduct 
the tempest-tost bark through the 
billows of an agitated ocean. Look¬ 
ing at the conduct of the mother 
country to her colonies, we dare 
hardly give expression to our feel¬ 
ings on the occasion. What have we 
in return from England for the Im¬ 
mense duties received upon our pro¬ 
duce—the vast benefits derived of 
her industrious artisans from the 
almost •exclusive supply of British 
manufactures—4he nursery afforded 
her for seamen, that form the bul¬ 
wark pf her national existence, be¬ 
sides the ivealth drawn from the 
wealth of the> colony, to be spent in' 
Britain by pur absentee proprietors 
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andmoTtgftgeeB? Why, beggary, ruin, 
and disgrace, are the barter—wo are 
left a prey to a discontented and in¬ 
satiate herd of hydras in the mother 
country, and exposed to a hell of 
opposition from every comer of the 
nauon. But such a state of things 
cannot long exist. The Amor Patrue 
of the sons of Britain in the West is 
dissipated—is lost England insult¬ 
ed and persecuted Amenca, and lost 
eleven British states at a blow. True, 
her 74 and 96 gun-ships could not 
wliisk around the New World as they 
can around her colonies in the West 
Indies, but she may secure the loss 
of one as certainly as she has efiect- 
ed the alienation of the other. Ame* 
rlca at present resembles the sleep¬ 
ing Hon. You behold the beauty and 
symmetry of the animal, without a 
demonstration of its strength and 
ower. She remains quiet, nurses 
er seamen, builds new vessels of 
war, and lays them up in dock—hus¬ 
bands her wealth, and secures the 
affection of a noble and generous 
people. The day is not distant, when, 
feeling her influence and power, she 
will arise as it were from the womb 
of time, and spread confusion and 
terror around her. We would say 
to our members in Assembly—to 
those gentlemen who have been de¬ 
legated by ourselves to rule the des¬ 
tinies of colony, resist by fair and 

constitutional means any furthet in¬ 
novation upon the rj^ts and privi¬ 
leges of the people. Concession will 
follow concession, demand will be 
succeeded by demand. If we are to 
fall, let it not be by our own hands, 
let not the crime of political suicide 
attach itself to us. Let the ministi^rs 
of England have the glorious satis¬ 
faction of destroying our institutions 
and commerce, ana rendering our 
island a magnificent pyramid of de¬ 
solation and ruin. England holds her 
poBsessions in Uie East by a thread, 
anS her colonies in the West by a 
threat” 

The case is the same in all the 
other West India colonies. In St 
Vincentes, Barbadoes, Demerara, and 
all the Leeward Islands, the discon¬ 
tent is extreme. Every where the 
colonial legislators are remonstra¬ 
ting in the most vehement manner 
against the rash innovations of the 
mother country, and deliberating on 
die means of escaping f^m so ruin¬ 


ous and ignorant a domination. 
Emissaries from them all have more 
than once visited America, with what 
design we do not know; and that 
ambitious state is not an inattentive 
observer of the fair prey which is 
thus falling into its hands. Master 
of the gulx of Mexico, it is easy to 
foresee into whose grasp tlie domi¬ 
nion of the islands which lie in its 
bosom will ultimately fall: if the 
firm hand of Britain is once relaxed, 
and the wisdom which once ruled its 
councils is permanently laid aside— 
it is not hore difficult to foresee who 
will rule these flourishing colonies, 
if England is either torn at home 
with internal dissensions, or govern¬ 
ed by a rash and ignorant democra¬ 
cy, attentive only to selfish objects, 
and ignorant of their dependence on 
the colonial interest of its numerous 
offspring. And the moment chosen 
for ^itating the nation, and shaking 
all its established interests by the 
destruction and remodelling of the 
constitution, is tlie very one, when, 
from external causes, its remote 
portions were most threatened wirh 
destruction! 

It may be presumed, from tlio 
very statement of the West India 
Question, that some great and over¬ 
whelming grievances are in opera¬ 
tion to produce the wide-spread feel¬ 
ing of discontent whicli pervades 
these once flourishing colonies. The 
sugar islands are bound up, botli in 
h; interest and affection, with the mo¬ 
ther country: bound to it by ties 
which, but for a course of rash and 
perilous interfei’ence with establhli- 
ed interests, never coujd have been 
broken,They are not colonies, in 
the proper sense of the word; that 
is to say, they are not places in which 
a large portion of the European in¬ 
habitants permanently settle— Ubi 
lares elfocos habent: where they pur¬ 
chase estates on which they reside, 
and whicli they transmit as their 
home to their children. They arc, 
on the contrary, places of temporary 
and fleeting occujiatioii—considered 
only as objects of profit or subsist¬ 
ence ; and cultivated, for the most 
art, with the view of being aban- 
oned before old age, and tlie re¬ 
mainder of life passed in the mo¬ 
ther state. The great bulk of West 
India propriAors reside in Great 
BjI^H; and their extensive colonial 



ostatfli, Qu^tivated by hiatus of ovor* taio a trade with the modior cctuatry 
eeere aud elaveei trauemit their pro* wliich takes off L.S«900^(K)0 i^year of 
duce iu the shape of sugar remit* British maoufactuies, and eipploye 
tauces to this country, 'Ihe British one-Jl/tA of the whole shipping of 
islauds are the great market of co- Great Britain; while the trade with 
louiai produce, exceediug to the the United, States of America 
plautatioiis that of all tlie rest of tlie though it possesses a population of 
world: and any rupture with tliem lU,000,000j only employs a seveniA 
would involve the colonies iu ex- of the. Canadian trade, or one 
. treuie teoipormy euibarrassiueuts. of the foreign commerce of 
Of all this too colouists are perfecu Great Britain,* The trade to the 
Jy aware; they see how dependent West Indies, which now employs 
they ai e on Uie market, the protec- 260,OQO tons of British shipping, 
tiuu, aud tlie navy of Britain; and msy bo expected to decline as the 
yet they are coolly, but hrxily, con- ships employed in the trade to the 
templaiiug a separation Iroiu this United States has done since they 
country. Making every ^lowauce declared their iudepeudenco. The 
lor the velKjmeuce ot psusiou which right arm of the British navy will be 
is ripened in these tropi<^ regions, lopped off the moment that the West 
under the rays of a vertical sun, it India islands have either become in- 
may safely be concluded that such a dependent, or passed under the do- 
dispusiiiim could not have arisen, iu miuion of a foreign power. Out of 
opposition to such interests, without L.42,000,y0U,of which theBritish ex- 
some great and overwhelnmig cause. polNs con^^ L.^2,000,000, or f4rcs- 
But if the separation of tlie West ybu/rA#, are to her coloui^ posses- 
India Islands hum this couutty is pe- sions, 

rilous to them, itis far more so to'the It is impossible It can ever be 
mother sute. They take off'annually otherwise: aud Lord Brougham has 
twelve millions worth, or nearly a well demonstrated, iu his “ Colonial 
ol the whole British exports, policy/’ to what cause the vast dif- 
How is this vast and growing htai^tet lerencabetween colonial and foreign 
tobepreserved,!! ourswayoyer ihe^, trade is owing. Colonies aredistaut 
is destroyed r Will the Americans, provinces of the empire; the indus- 
those jealous commercial rivals, Who try which an Intercourse widi them 
have takeu such pains ul late years puti^in motion at ^oiA ends feeds its 
to exclmle Uie bfiiish/aud favour over population, aud the intercourse 
iheir own uiauutactures, allow us to itsell is exclusively maintained in 
reiain a monopoly'the Wi^sC ln- (himestic bottoms. That which is 
diau market r Can it be preserved carried on with an independent state, 
aiiiidst the ilhhumour and mutual on the pther band, niaiiiiaius domes- 
exasperatiun which an attempted or tic labour only at me end, aud the 
completed separation must produce? greater part of it U usually carried 
The thing it} ohviuualy out of the ou |u foreign vessels, if England 
question; and Eugiand nmst make "exports the muslins of Manchester 
up iu mind, if it will insi^'by rash to Jamaica, she is benefited 
aud absurd legislation, upon losing by the industry which raises the 
these ffourishiug cuJohies, to look ai ticle iu Lancashire, aud the labour 
eisewheie fur one-third of its uianu- which pays for it in remittances of 
factunng exporu. sugar from Jamaica or Barbadoes; 

UpouBritulishipping^-andthrough aud the ships which carry on the 
it eventually upou the BHtish domi- intercourse are exclusively Britftb, 
niou at sea, aud tlie protection of the and navigated solely by British nsa- 
empire from foreign invasion, the umn; but if she exports the same 
consequeuceB of the threatened se^ article to Maryland or New York, 
.parutiou piomiseto be still more se- she derives benefit only from the 
I'ious. Experience has proved tliat manufacturing industry in this coum 
there is no nurBerjrtor seamen, no try; and so fai* from seeing her corn- 
feeder of commerce, like extensive merce increased by the transmis- 
colonial poHsessious. The colonies simi of it from one country to the 
of North America, though only com uUier, she has the mortification ol 
tuning 1 ,300,0(10 inhabitants, main- beholding tlie greater part of the in* 
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tett^ourse eat¥ied on tft <h« vemis 
of her formidable rival. 

The consequence of a aeparatlon 
between England and her West India 
colonies^ however serious to both, 
muat in the end prove mote hurt¬ 
ful to the parent than the Infant 
state. The old and the young are 
mutually dependant on each other i 
but the consequences of a rapture 
are likely to be iUore irreparable to 
a man of 70 than a youth of 15. The 
world with all its hopes and all Its 
prospects is before the one; the 
weakness of age, the night of thO 
grave, is closing upon the other. Hie 
West India islands will doubtless 
suffer immensely in the first instance 
from a rupture with this country; 
but the wounds will soon be healed 
by the vivifying powersbfnatUre in 
those prolific regions, and^ the mar* 
ket for their produce wh!ch:thq,^n^ 
creasing population of Africa iitoai 
open. Their land and whir labQur 
will still remain: property niay to 
a gi^cat degree cliange hands, but it 
tvtll ultimately centre in those who 
can turn it to useful account, and 
under a new regime the mtiie soil 
and uncultivated regionsof isotro¬ 
pical climes will yet abonnd^With 
riches and inhabitants. But it is not 
thus that age recovers its wounds t 
it is not thus that limbs can be s^ 
vered from the aged trunk of 
tain. Teeming witlv inhabitants boat¬ 
ed down with debt, overflowing 
capital winch cannot find employ¬ 
ment, and paupers who caI^btfarn 
bread, it will never recdver the loss 
of a portion of the eufpire,^through 
which so large an artery of its heart’s ^ 
blood flows: and the ruinous policy 
which severs from its body so fair 
a member, will cause it to bleed t& 
death, or to perish in the attempt 
to stanch the wound. 

What the West Indians complain 
oLand what threatens such deplo- 
rmle consequences to the whole 
pire, are, 1. Excessive and perllousj 
precipitance in forcing upo%. 
dan early and ill-consUem eman¬ 
cipation of the ai^Tes; mid, 2. Thb 
epntifiuanee of enormpus burdens 
upon their produce, at a tiirlb when 
the change in the value of money, 
and other causes, have made them 
press with unexampled severity up¬ 
on their industry. 

„ The great danger which lias excix 


ted such Ontradrcnnary terror through 
all the West India Islands, is the fn- 
eessant efforts of Government, and 
ignorant individuals and societies, to 
interfere with the management of the 
slateh, with a view to their Immedi¬ 
ate mr early emancipation, This dan¬ 
gler is imminent and excessive: it 
places the dagger at every man’s 
throat; and approaches the torch to 
every hummi habitation. We can 
sympathise with the danger of such 
charges: they proceed from the same 
spirit of rash, ignorant, and impetu¬ 
ous innovation, under which Eng¬ 
land is now suffering so severely at 
home,.With this difference, that the 
danger is greater there ^an here, 
just in proportion as tbe^ passions 
are more violent, and reason less 
powerful, under a tropical sun, and 
among an enslaved population, than 
under the cloudy atmosphere, and 
amidst .the free inhabitants of north¬ 
ern fbgions. 

We ^eld to none in love of free¬ 
dom ; imd shall give decisive proof, 
on all occasions which may occur, of 
our. jl^nt desire to promote any 
mealdyhs calculated to improve the 
' Cc^dhiion, elevate the minds, or purl- 

the-tporals of the labouring poor. 
U hc^tl^erefore from indifference 
to the Tftegrosa, but from a sincere 
interest in jthem;.not from a love of 
blaveiy, but an anxious wish to do 
w^t may really miti^te its hoiTors, 
that^e make^Tie following observa- 
tSoDB, djie result of long thought and 
extensive research into the condition 
of the labouring classes in all parts 
Bpd i^es of the world. 

' Slavery, thdugh unquestionably an 
evil, if, ^ is perpetuated in circum¬ 
stances, and in a population, suscep¬ 
tible of fran^ habits, and capable of 
mMn^^^ing^ itself, is not only uot an 
evil, but a positive advantage, and 
a neci^Bsaxy step in the progress of 
impmeniqnt in the early ages of 
nmnkind. ^his truth is demonstra¬ 
te by the universality of slavery in 
rude nations alloverthe world, and 
^e e^remely lAow steps by which 
the piimess br emancipation has gone 
forward in all the nations which now 
enjoy the blesi^gs of general free¬ 
dom. Survey the globe in ancient 
and modern times, you will find 
slavery co-existent with the human 
race, and continuing, though wi^ 
mitigated features, through alJ the 



i^es <if .Ferides and Antoniue, of Cl- 
ooro and Socrates, of ^Fabricius and 
Justinian, were equaliy^diatingubjbed 
unirersality of Ibis distinction 
Atnong the lal^ouring clasaea; 20^000 
freemen in Athena gave law to 
400,000 slaves nnd in we decliner of 
the Roman empire, when it was pro¬ 
posed in the senate that slaves should 
wear a pacticuiar dress, it was re- 


" #6b. 

. . to be mastocredi 

htonine, of Cl- plundered, and ruined with impuni- 
Fabricius and tfj no one will take care of them, no 
jlrdistingubjbed one will maintain them, no one will 
ibis distinction relieve them,unless he has some Jast- 
^lassjea; 20^000 ing interest in their labour; and tins 

S ve law to lasting interest can only be obtained 
S decliner of by their becoming his property. Sla- 
ben it was pro- Very w tiie return made by the la- 
t siayes should bourer Ibr the advantages of perma* 
iSs, it was re- - neat protection, maintenance, and 


jected, lest; as Tacitus obwrves, it. c^e, .Which Tan never be obtained 
should be discovered highest stages of civiJiaa- 

freemen were in comparhibii* tloi^^^y omer conditions. Accord- 

The case was the same hiHhe mo- ing^^'- is observed by Sismoudi,v 
. dern world. For a thousand years, that When the barbarians settled in 
! slavery was universal In Eiirppe> and the Roman empire, the great propor- 
it still obtains in^many of tiie.most tioh of the free inhabitants, after a 
extensive of its monarchies. W^er- few years, voluntarily submitted 
ever the Mahommedan rule is esta- themselves as slaves to some power- 
blished, slavery is to be found; it ' ful lord; having found, by dear- 
exists from one end of Africa td an- bought experience, that, when in the 
, other, and is to be seen, with .a few unprotected condition of freemen, 
exceptions, over tile vast extent and th^ coi^ not, in those unruly 
amidst theTOuntless millions df the times, rewbn for a day either on 


Asiatic continent. It is the iii6ueffi^^^:thelr lives, their property, or their 
of Christianity alone* tiie long e^w^\ employment, 
biishment ofcivil!6atiou,aiidtfie per-"' \Vhen we say that slavery is such 
manent su^'ugation of human a dreadful evil, Ave always figure to 

tice by the sway of religion,"^^ich ours^vc^=^hat slavery would be, 
1ms enabled'mankind to get ^l4pf establbrilhd^in a- citillzed country 
this painful dtstihetion; add It wU|i, suCll^ this, where law is establish- 
be found, upon ejtamlnatiomlhai it ed, int^ence relieved, violence re- 
^never can rei^am any ^strained, and industry protected, 

iepgth of tim^* but fa'^ose states.. Tha^4^ the source of the greatest 
whose governttfenlh have cj»arity/. era#^ in political thought; we ima- 
pnough to impose',' wd poW^r Suffi- gine, without being aware of it, that 
ci^nt to coUeet,aun%:aipodr*rhte ' the condition of the people in other 


v any 
States 


for relief the mdlgent^ ^1** 
.vain to say, that m institution so. 


owi|;" and tins being done, the sub- 
nhiv^;*8a1, so utiv^ing,4iml bo. per- ^seqUenlconelusionsruaupoiiwheels. 
manent, is ati unmrtigated evil; the But if i^e would accurately view the 
^olitiop of which would coufbr^O^ "condition of the unappropriated poor 
thiftg but bleasitegs^upoit'mankindi ^^id the e^ly Stages of civilisation, 
^o'tbiQg'^xist& generally, pr for ages, timir Audition here is to betaken 
but W&t is mdlspjBDsablje in tite, hot a porli:ait, but as a contrast, 
stage .df societyin it DeatMth of protection, exposed to 

/ound* tmd is rapine, viol^e, un- 

sal and ■Ua.varynig* drcuiqi^ces of - amd to prdwdd a ilrad for the main¬ 
our condition.' ’ , ^ . tWiandO of old ^without a marl^t 

-Fi^otectlOn from yldlintej ^^dr4hehfandustl^o^au eniployerto 
(ebande.in sidWnesa itiid old'ace^ with^i’cad, they must 

secure ‘ employment for th^r off- sftebddy perish* or give some power- 
spi^ng, are the subbtantfal and their 

m^se advantages which mord^than ^pt^tvetidn; by giving him a right 
l^dldpenBale to men, in rude or.civi-' pf-pi^perty jnthmr labour. So unl- 
Ji 2 eaagea,alithebaidi^ipsof slavery, vershu 


' rTT.M'/J:*: mJT3n num nriT! 
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If tbejr {u-e free, that is to aay, if 'tiiey that'in lul ages and parts of the woi^d, 
^ not belong to some powerful lord, slavery, or the right of property in 
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the labouriog poor, haa VAgn ^ta- ofthijttandeTeiyQtli^coiuitrywhich 
bllshed when, society existed in this it reaicbeoj slnialized the growth of 

form* the democTaticspiritamone the serfs 

Nor is it only in the early ages of of that great Idngdom, and wrote in 
civilisation, that the necessity of this characters of fire the perils of preci* 
appropriationof the poof exists. Few pitate emancipation.* Dangers not 
are aware of the aavanced state of less dreadful awaited this country 
government which is required, and from the same insane spirit; the in- 
the descent of civilisation in the Surrectiou of Wat 'fjlev in the time 
ranks of society, before it dhi be dis^ of Richard II. was begun in the true 
pensed with, or the poor left to shift spirit of this frightful anarchy, and 
tor themselves, amidst the injustice bad it not been crushed by the efforts 
and the storms of the vrorld. The of the feudiJ chieftains, the glories 
Greeks and the Romans^ the Persians of Bridtb civjQisation would have 
and the Egyptians, never reached it. been ^r ev^ drowned in the waves 
No state in modem Europe attained of servile insurrection, 
tliat stage till within tliese three hun- Many estimable persons are infiu- 
dred years. A tliousand years of a enced by the consideration, that the 
beneficent religion; the long csta* Christianrejigibn has proclaimed the 
blishment of law and regular govern- universal equality of mankind, and 
mcnt; the progressive subjugation thence they conclude, that it is not 
for centuries of,,the passions by a only wroM but impious to retain any 
powerful and impm-tial centr,al go- portioq or our sumects in a state of 
vemment, were nece^ry to ^able servitude,^ or withhold pur efforts 
the poor to derive an^^enefit what-from the general emancipation of 
ever from their emancipation. -It’;^tbe species. There never was a more 
won’t do to have civilisation mcreiy^mistaken idea; jt springs from a be- 
existing in a high degrefrin the upper nevolent intention, out it is fitted to 
classes of society, to have luxury, devastate society by its consequen- 
ornament, and opulence a^ong the xes# ^nsidcrationa of religion lead 
rich, or the warliice virtufs resplen- % to, a ^ectfy opposite conclusion ; 
dent amidst a ciiivalrous nobuity; they support, in' p maquer the most 
it is indispensable beneath to convincing, the arguments for which 
have a numerous, opulent, iand iiw. wp cotiteud. 

duAtrious middling class of society; If kn^e^ate emancipation from 
a body of men in ^yliom prosperity^ slayery, dr its abolition in the early 
has nourished simtiments or itule- stages ^of civilisation, had been in- 

S endeuc^, and centuries of seciirity tepded by P^videuce, or deemed 
eveloped habits of industry," and^ consistent .with human welfare in 
ages of regular justice extinguished thosb'age^ why was it not commu- 
savage passion, and long est^ished nicated tp mankind at the Tower of 
artiheial wants vanqpished the ipdo- Babel, or'nmidst the thunders of 
lence of savog&life. Till th^obtains. Mount Sinpi ? Why was a religion, 
it is in vain to a^mpt the eman- which declared the equality of man¬ 
cipation of the labouringchtsses; thq kind In the sight of Heaven, and was 
overthrow of the authority of their iitted ultimately to effect the univer- 
lords would only annihilate inctostiTi ‘ abolition of private slavery, by 
unfetter passion, exterminate 4^* infidencing tbe^ hqman heart, re- 
provemeut. The accotnpUsbe^ bor- served for the higjiest era of ancient 
rors of the Jacyuerie in ^ance^ tiie ci^lisAtion, the age of Cicero and 
‘ hunting down of tiiA seigneurs like .-^Apgustus? Why was it cradled, not 
wild beasts, the conflagratiottof^their frontiers of civilisation, not 

chateaus, the^ fotmatibn o& w tliq, amidst'barbarous tribes, but in the 
serfs into bands of robberSt the total, centre ^f refinement; 'midway be- 
cessatipu of every speoies^of ii^us« ^ tween •'Egyptian learning and Gre- 
try, the resolution or society into its clan taste i .on the confines of Persian 
pristine chaos; a famine'of unox- ' wealth and Roman civilisation? Why, 
* ampled severity, a pestihince which when -it did come, was it made no 
cut off one-third or the pbpidation * part of that yeligion to emancipate 
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theslavea by any general or sweeping 
measure; but that change left to be 
slowly accomplished during centu¬ 
ries, by the silent influence of reli- 
ion on individual hearts ? Why, but 
ecause its author kne w that the pre¬ 
cepts it enjoined, the changes in 
society it would induce, were suited 
'Bot to an iiifuTit but an advanced 
stage of civilisation; and that the 
equality it declared could obtain only 
amidst the safeguards from violence, 
which an ancient and highly-cultiva¬ 
ted slate of retiuement afforded. 

Why, if immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional emancipation from servitude 
was intended to follow the Christian 
religion, did it subsist unmitigated 
for fifteen hundred years after its 
intriMluctiou ? Because the mere 
promulgation of its precepts is hy 
no means suilicient to warrant such 
cJiatigc ; because it is necessary not 
only that churches should be built, 
and bishops established, and nobles 
bapiizetl; hut savage indolence over¬ 
come, and barbaric violence restrain¬ 
ed, and rude depravity covered; be¬ 
cause it is necessary, before such a 
change is introduced, not only that 
the seed of religion should be scat¬ 
tered over the surface, but its roots 
struck and its fruits shed through the 
W'holo strata of society; because ci¬ 
vil fret^dom and habits of order, and 
the desireof ci\ ilisation, must be long 
established before it can be either 
practicable or beneficial; and because 
these effects require the growth of 
many hundred yeai’s. 

Let, then, the friends of speedy 
Negro emancipation follow the steps 
of Providence in the past extrication 
of the human race from the restraints 
of servitude; let them bring up the 
West India Negroes to the level of 
ancientcivilisationatthe period w'hen 
the gospel was promulgated; let 
them cause the rude inhabitants to 
rival the age of Pericles and Cicero, 
of Ptolemy and Darius, of Cmsar 
and Alexander, and then they have 
brought the human mind to that stage 
when the Author of nature deemed 
it practicable to relax the fetters of 
private slavery. Or let them imitate 
the workingsof the same unseen hand 
in modem times : let them establish, 
under the sun of the tropics, civili¬ 
sation as decj), order as permanent, 
industryas uni versa], justice as equal, 
aristocratic violence as subdued, pri¬ 


vate property as secure, pa^ions as 
coerced, central power as resistless 
as in England under the reign of 
Elizabeth, or in France under that 
of Francis L, and then they may with 
reason allege that the soil, being duly 
prepared by previous culture, tlie 
seeds of universal freedom may be 
sown. But let them not urge on im¬ 
mediate or early emancipation under 
circumstances which Supreme Wis¬ 
dom has in alt past ages deemed unfit 
for its introduction; let them not 
precipitate those clianges in infants, 
which have been uniformly reserved 
for the most advanced stages of civi¬ 
lisation ; or delude themselves with 
tlic idea, that they are preparing the 
pacific reign of the Gospel for the 
sable inhabilants of the regions of 
the sun, when they are only hasten¬ 
ing the horrors of a Jacquerie, or 
the ilames of St Domingo. 

Considered in this point of view, 
there can be no doubt that much, 
perhaps most, of llie misery of Ire¬ 
land is owing to the too early abo¬ 
lition of slavery among its inhabit¬ 
ants, and the premature extension to 
its fierce ana passionate population 
of the passion of English freedom, 
without the moderation of English ci¬ 
vilisation. Ireland is not in a state to 
be able to bear the relaxation of its 
labouring classes from the bonds, or 
their deprivation of the benefits,of pri¬ 
vate servitude. All travellers concur 
in stating that they are incomparably 
more miserable than the serfs of 
llussia, or the boors of Poland. Pe¬ 
riodical famines, unknown in the rest 
of the world; starvation, unparallel¬ 
ed in modern Europe; violence and 
bloodshed, unexampled even in bar¬ 
barous states, have signalized the fa¬ 
tal gift of personal freedom, to men 
still actuated by the passions, and re¬ 
quiring the restraint, of savages. And 
that unhappy country affords the 
clearest proof, that the mere exist¬ 
ence of the highest refinement, the 
most polished manners, and the best 
education among the higher, is no 
security whatever against the utmost 
possible suffering being produced by 
the premature extension of freedom 
to the labouring classes of society. 
To enable mankind to bear this gift, 
it is indispensable not merely that 
the rich should be refined and civi¬ 
lized, but the,poor industrious, pa¬ 
tient, and acquainted with artificM 
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wants; thataiiextenslve and opulent 
middling class should for a length of 
time have formed the connecting link 
between the higher and the lower 
classes of society; that the firm esta* 
blishment of law and justice should 
have taught mankind the necessity^ 
and learnt them the means, of re¬ 
straining their passions; and that the 
emancipation of the labouring poor 
from the fetters of private authority, 
should have been so gradual, as, like 
the growth of a child, or the innova¬ 
tions of time, to have been imper¬ 
ceptible. 

What are the great sources of dis¬ 
tress in Ireland; what the causes 
which, in the nineteenth century, un¬ 
der British rule, and almost in sight 
of the British shores, have perpetu¬ 
ated the reign of anarchy and mis¬ 
rule; have stained its emerald fields 
with murders, and lighted its mid¬ 
night sky with confiagrations; have 
precipitated upon this land a squa¬ 
lid and suffering multitude, and left 
only in its fertile plains the feel¬ 
ing of suffering, and the passion of 
revenge ? They are to bo found in 
the redundance of the population, 
the grievances and vexations of the 
poor; the division of society into two 
great casts, the oppressor and the 
oppressed; the absence of any mul- 
dlingraukin the state; the unscUled, 
unequal, and partial administration 
of justice; the Avant of any legal pro¬ 
vision for the labouring classes, their 
utter destitutiou in sickness and old 
age, and the total absence of all arti¬ 
ficial wants, from the experienced 
impossibility of purchasing any of the 
comforts of life. As these features 
unequivocally demonstrate that the 
poor are unfit for the enjoyment of 
freedom, and that their emancipation 
from the restrictions of servitude 
would only tear society in pieces, so 
the most lamentable of them Avould 
be removed by the poor being the 
property of their lanalords. Wo oft¬ 
en near of the poor in Ireland star¬ 
ving of hunger, or being driven by 
the pangs of want to robbery and 
muraer, l)ut never of the cattle want¬ 
ing their daily meal. The Irish are 
in that state where not only they are 
incapable of receiving any benefit 
from personal freedom, but the state 
of destitution which it induces, sub- 
thona to a degree of suffering 
and dlstressi to wHch there Is no¬ 


thing comparable in the situation of 
those who are looked aftev by their 
owners, on the principle of private 
interest. 

All these considerations apply wiih 
tenfold force to the case of the West 
India negroes. They are in a situa¬ 
tion so extremely low, when consi¬ 
dered with reference to tlieir capa¬ 
bility of governing themselves, or 
acquiring subsistence in a state of 
freedom, that it may be foretold with 
perfect certainty, tliat any attempt, 
not merely to emancipate them, but 
even lo instil into their minds the 
idea that they are to be emancipa¬ 
ted, would lead immediately to con¬ 
flagration, famine, massacre, and 
ruin. They are incapable of under¬ 
standing what freedom is, the duties 
with Avnich it is attended, the re- 
straiiij; which it imposes, and the la¬ 
bour which it induces. They have 
none of the artificial wants which re¬ 
concile men to the severe and unin¬ 
terrupted toil whicli constitutes the 
basis of civilized prosperity, nor of 
the power of voluntary restraint 
upon inclination and coercion of pas¬ 
sion, wliicli springs from the expe¬ 
rience of the necessity of their exer¬ 
tion among all societies of free citizens. 
To them, freedom conveys the idea 
of the immediate cessation of all re¬ 
straint, the termination of every spe¬ 
cies of labour, the undisguised in- 
dulgenee of every passion. It is not 
surprising that it should be so. Na¬ 
ture never intended that men in that 
stage of society should be free, be¬ 
cause their emant'ipation from ser¬ 
vitude leads immediately to evils, 
both to themselves, and to society, 
incomparably greater than servitude 
itself. The inveterate habits of in¬ 
dolence which always character¬ 
ise savage life, the vehement pas¬ 
sions with which it is attended, the 
entire disregard of the future by 
which it is invariably distinguished, 
render men, in that stage of civilisa¬ 
tion, as incapable of flourishing or 
even of existing ns freemen, as a 
child of three years of age is of com¬ 
prehending the Principia, or fighting 
the battle of Waterloo. 

How is it possible that men in the 
condition of African Negroes can 
conduct themselves as freemen? — 
They see none but their masters, the 
owners of the estates on which they 
work, and their overseers, and they 
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expect of course that when they 
Income free they are to live like 
them, and enjoy the same immunity 
from personal toil TJiey little know 
that the free labourer is chained by 
necessity to severer toil than that 
which is wrung from them by the 
lash of the overseer; that they re¬ 
ceive no certain provision in sick¬ 
ness or age; are allowed to beg their 
bread througli a laud flowing with 
milk and honey; and frequently 
peris!\ of want amidst the palaces of 
heartless opulence. They feeinonc 
of the artiheiai wants, which sweeten 
to the European labourer his uncea¬ 
sing toil; and are drawn by an irre¬ 
sistible attraction to the indolent 
habits, the dreaming existence, the 
listless repose, which constitute the 
chief enjoyments of savage life. The 
indulgence of such habits must be 
utterly destructive of the splendid 
but imperfectly founded fabric of 
industry which the West Indies ex¬ 
hibit. If their labouring classes arc 
emancipated before ages of civilisa¬ 
tion have given tliein the Jiabits, the 
wants, the self-command, and the 
desires of civilized life, society must 
instantly be resolved into its pristine 
elements; the smiling plantations, the 
industrious villages bo destroyed; 
the human race be reduced to a tenth 
part of its present amount, and a few 
naked savages gain a precarious sub¬ 
sistence amidst the woods, which will 
speedily obliterate, under a tropical 
traces of former cultivation. 

This is not mere speculation :— 
the truth of these principles have 
been demonstrated in the most signal 
manner; the experiment of precipi¬ 
tate emancipation has been tried on 
the largest scale, in the greatest, the 
richest, and the most flourishing of 
the West India colonies; conflagra¬ 
tion, murder, and ruin, signalized its 
commencement, and the most fright¬ 
ful dissolution of manners, a rapid 
decUne of population, a total cessa¬ 
tion of industry, and general suffei- 
ing among the unhappy victims of 
premature freedom, have been its 
fasting effects. It is this dreadful 
example which has penetrated the 
West India proprietors with a sense 
of the danger which threatens them, 
and it is in the face of its lamentable 


effects that the same deplorable sys¬ 
tem is incessantly pressed forward 
by a numerous and well-meaning, 
but ignorant and deluded party in 
this country. 

When the fumes of the French 
Revolution had spread the same vi¬ 
sionary ideas of liberty and ef^uality 
tlirough its extensive dominions, 
which have lately penetrated the 
veins of the British empire, tlie situa¬ 
tion of the Negroes of St Domingo 
excited the immediate attention of 
tlic National Assembly. It was strong¬ 
ly urged, that the existence of slavery 
was an abomination inconsistent with 
the new-born principles of freedom; 
that all men were by nature equal, 
and that it would he a lasting dis¬ 
grace to the French Legislature, if, 
after having emancipated themselves 
from the fetters of slavery, they per¬ 
mitted them to hang upon the wretch¬ 
ed cultivators of their distant colo¬ 
nies. In vain it was urged, by those 
practically acquainted with the state 
of the Negroes, that such a measure 
would, without beiieiiting the slaves, 
involve the whole colony in confla¬ 
gration, and ultimately occasion the 
ruin of the very men whom it was 
intended to benefit. These wise ob¬ 
servations were utterly disregarded; 
a society, with the title of Les Amis 
dcs Noire, was instituted at Paris, 
under the auspices of Brissot and 
the leading Revolutionists, whichcar- 
ried on a correspondence with the 
friends of emancipation in the colo¬ 
ny,^ and at length, overborne by cla¬ 
mour, and subdued by declamation, 
the Colonial Assembly passed several 
decrees tending to the gradual aboli¬ 
tion of slavery.f 

Nothing could exceed the picture 
of prosperity which the colony ex¬ 
hibited when these well-mean^ but 
fatal innovations, began. The whites 
were about 40,000; the free men of 
colour, 30,000; and slaves, above 
500,000.:^ Above a thousand planta- . 
Uons, in different parts of the island, 
nourished its numerous inhabitants 
in peace and happiness; ^eatpartof 
tlie most fertile portion m the Uland 
was cultivated like a garden, and the 
slaves, indulgently treated, and libe¬ 
rally partaking of the fruits of their 
labour, exhibited a scene of rural 
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felicity and general bappinees rarely 
witnessed in the freest and raoetcivi- 
lizedstates. Every evening,the whole 
slaves, of both sexes, were to be seen 
dancing in festive circles; the sound 
of music, the voice of gladness, was 
to be heard on all sides, and the 
traveller, captivated by the spectacle, 
blessed the beneficent hand of nature, 
which had provided such means of 
felicity to the humblest of its family.* 

But very different was the state of 
the island, when the demon of re¬ 
volutionary innovation found an en¬ 
trance. A variety of laws, tending 
to the emancipation of the Negroes, 
were first passed in 1790 and 1791; 
and at length, on 21st June, 1792, a 
decree emancipated all the slaves 
who should take up arms in favour 
of the Republic.f 

The consequences of these well- 
meant, but injudicious innovations, 
are thus described by the contempo¬ 
rary republican historian; 

“ The black slaves, greatly more 
numerous than their masters, had al¬ 
ready heard the thrilling words, li¬ 
berty and equality, addressed to 
them, rather by political ambition 
than the spirit of iiumauity. Insur¬ 
rections broke out so early as 1789, 
which were only repressed by mea¬ 
sures of severity. The first negroes 
who revolted, acted in the name of 
the Kinff. In their savage acclama¬ 
tions they repeated the name of 
Louis. At length, after-^great disor¬ 
ders, a general insurrection took 
place in July 1791; in a few days 
15,000 blacks were in arms; they 
chose two chiefs of the name of 
Boukman ami Auguste. In a single 
night, the whole habitations in tbe 
island were in flames; the sugar 
works, the coffee plantations, were, 
all destroyed; the whites every where 
murdered, hunted down, or roasted 
in the flames; the rich plain of the 
Cape, so lately smiling in prosperity, 
exhibited only a vast field of carnage 
and conflagration. 

“ When tbe first fury of tlie revolt 
had evaporated, and the whites were 
all shut up in Cape Town, the black# 
spread themselves over the country, 
and avenged the exedutlons under 
which they had suffered, by all Uie re¬ 
finements of the most frightful cruel¬ 


ty, Both parties exerted themselves 
with the utmost fury; on the one 
hand the habit of power, and an in¬ 
veterate contempt for the Negro race, 
on the other the passion of revenge, 
prompted to unheard-of atrocities. 

“ The island remained a prey to 
the most complicated disorders, un¬ 
til June 1792, when the whole re¬ 
mainder of the European population 
was shut up in the Cape Town. At 
the first appearance of an attack, a 
portion pf the inhabitants bad made 
their escape by sea; but a large part 
remained, trusting that they would 
suffer nothing from a combat in 
which they had taken no part. No 
sooner, however, had the republican 
authorities withdrawn, than the Ne¬ 
gro troops broke in, and finding 
neither resistance nor restraint, soon 
commenced the most hideous ex¬ 
cesses. Twenty thousand Africans 
unchained, mingled with the assail¬ 
ants; every thing was confounded in 
the indiscriminate massacre; inha¬ 
bitants, sailors, sla^s, were butcher¬ 
ed without mercy; tbe conflagration 
which soon arose, augmented the 
horrors of the scene; at tbe sight of 
its illumination in the heavens, the 
Negroes in all the neighbouring 
mountains descended into the plain, 
and rushed in torrents into the de¬ 
voted city. Every excess which ven¬ 
geance, cupidity, brutal insolence, 
and unbridled passioncould produce, 
was speedily committed; the asy¬ 
lums of young women were forced, 
their persons violated, and after¬ 
wards murdered; shrieking females, 
weeping children, trembling old 
men, were to be seen striving to 
force their way through the brutal 
throng, to gain the sbius, or perish¬ 
ing under the ruins ol buying 
edifices. In less than twenty-four 
hours. Cape Town was destroyed, 
and its iuliabitants massacred or dis¬ 
persed. 

» When fatigue had caused tbe 
disorder and carnage to cease, and 
the conflagration had ceased for want 
of any thing farther to bum, the re¬ 
maining black inhabitants were or- 
gauizemnto battalions, andtbeslaves, 
not knowing what to do amidst the 
general wreck, with their newly ac¬ 
quired freedom, surrendered theiu- 
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selves to obtain provisions. Ships 
ihiplorliig succour were dispatched 
to the neighbouring i^Ies and the 
continent; and the remains of a flou¬ 
rishing colony resembled a horde 
cast by shipwreck on n desert shore. 

” This nightful catastrophe was 
the first signal of the abolition of 
slavery by the partial ennuicipation 
of the Negroes. This idea of the 
liberation of the Negroes had long 
been spread in France and the co¬ 
lonies; the dreams of the philan¬ 
thropist had penetrated even to the 
worKshops or the slaves. The op¬ 
position of the whites and the men 
of colour, speedily accelerated the 
evil; they'mutually freed the slaves 
who were to be^tenrolled to com¬ 
bat each other; and enfranchisement 
was always the reward to which 
they looked forward,its the result of 
their revolt. This was declared uni- 
vei^al, b 7 a. decree of the commis- 
sioners of France, on the 21st June, 
which announced, that all the 
Negroes who toot up^arins for the 
Republic, should receive their free¬ 
dom. Such were the effects of this 
grefat measure, dictated by philan¬ 
thropy, but carried into execution 
without regard to tlie capacity of 
those for whom it was intended. The 
fatal gift involved in one promiscu¬ 
ous ruin the slaves and their op¬ 
pressors.” * 

Nor has the subsequent fate of' 
this once flourishing colony been less 
calamitous. For ten years after¬ 
wards Its hlstprj-was such a succes¬ 
sion of civ9 wars, disasters, and con¬ 
fusion, that the most patient histo¬ 
rical researclf can haraly trace the 
thread of calamities. Their in¬ 
dependence h^as been established; 
but with it they ,have relap^ied in¬ 
to a. state of degradation, combi¬ 
ning the indolebco and recklessness 
of savage^ with tlie vices and the cor¬ 
ruptions of civilized ife. Hardly 
oaring'^ cultivate tho ground, they 
wander through die woods, gaining 
precarious subsistence by shoot- 
il^pr ensparing animals: from be- 
M| die greiSSfeest sugar island^ in the 
Gulf Mexico, St l)oipingilji'4s re- 
duped the necessity of importing^; 
boUi subjsisteocei^opula- ’ 

tiou hits rapidly de<sUued^$ and such ' 


is the universal dissolution of man¬ 
ners, as to threaten, if such an event 
were possible, at no distant period, 
its entire destruction. To all ap¬ 
pearance, this beautiful island in half 
a century will be tenanted onlv by 
naked savages, more vicious and de¬ 
graded, but not superior in civilisa¬ 
tion or improvement to the Indians 
who first beheld the sails of Colum- 
bus.-l' 

These farts are worthy of the 
most serious consideration. They 
demonstrate, that human nature is 
the same in the torrid as the tempe¬ 
rate zone; in the sable breast of the 
African Negro, as in the serfs of 
Frau CO, or the boors of Russia. An 
individual does not become a man at 
six years of age; if we give to child¬ 
hood the indulgences or the freedom 
of manhood, a life of unbridled ppi- 
sion, or useless indolence, may with 
certiiinty be anticipated. It is by 
slow degrees, and imperceptible gra- 
rlatiouH, tliat all the great changes of 
natiirc are (effectual: continents, the 
abode of millions/are formed by the 
accumulations of innumerable rills; 
empires which are to subsist for 
ages, slowly arise out of the strug¬ 
gles and the hardships of infant exist¬ 
ence. Freedom, the greatest gift of 
nature, can neither be appreciated 
nor enjoyed for a very long period 
in the progress of civilisation; if 
’Suddenly bestowed on an enslaved 
population, tears society in pieces, 
and subjeem men to the worst of 
tyrannies, the tyranny of their own 
passions and vices. If we would 
consult the interests of the slaves 
themselvcSy if we would save them 
from the dominion of the most fright¬ 
ful vices, if we would preserve their 
race froip extermination, we must 
admit them, by slow degreeg, and 
imperceptible gradations, to the ad¬ 
vantages and the destitution of free¬ 
dom. Centuries must elapse before 
it can be introduced .without the 
certainty of destriiction to the slave 
population. When we see a middling 
class formed which edhnects the up- 
imr and the lower Masses, the pro- 
piotor and the Negro; when we 
oeholcl justiefvi^giilarly, impartially, 
and formalljr aomthisterea; when 
we see ariifictal wants prevalent 
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among t)ie poo^ and Industry pur* 
sued for its own sake, and from a 
sense of the blessings with which 
it is attended, and a legal provision 
for the labouring classes established, 
then and not till then^ the bonds of 
slavery may be abolished.—When 
that period aiTives, however, no ef¬ 
forts of fanaticism, no struggles of a 
party, will be required for Negro 
emancipation; the interests of the 
owners themselves will lead, as in 
the feudal ages, to the gradual en¬ 
franchisement of tlie poor; tho 
change will be so gradual as to be 
imperceptible, aud the child will be¬ 
come a man without beii^ sensible 
of the relaxation of the parenliri au¬ 
thority. 

The general error on the subject 
of theWost India Negroes, emanating 
from amiable and Christian feelings, 
may be traced td the same source as 
the political errors which arc now 
shaking tho empire to tlie founda¬ 
tion ; a disregard of experience, an 
inattention to the lessons of history. 


and an ignorance of the past pro¬ 
gress of freedom in other parts of the 
world. The time, however, has now 
arrived, when good intentions will 
not justify insane actions; nor men 
be permitted to toss about fire¬ 
brands, aud say it was in sport.-* 
When men mingle in political con¬ 
cerns, we require from them not ouly 
benevolent wishes, but rational con¬ 
duct and information on the subjects 
which they agitate; we hold it no 
excuse for a physician, who has sa¬ 
crifice his patient by his ignorance, 
that he meant only to do him good.— 
If the boasted spread of knowledge 
has effected any thing, it should tejBch 
men distrust of their opinions, if not 
fortified by the lessons of experi¬ 
ence; and it must prove worse than 
useless, if it does not inspire a 
rooted aversion for every project 
which is not founded on the deduc¬ 
tions of history, and a determination 
to resist ^ery innovation which does 
not imitate me gradual changes of 
nature. 


3L^eniwi>» 


Wh made a sad ntts^ke, last momdi, in clean forgetting that it was our 
Christmas Number. The world h^ve thdtight it strange behaviour in 
us not to wish her ah|ppy New Year, and many Returns of the Season. 
The truth is, and we frahkly confess it, that we hate tiie idea of our get¬ 
ting old; and so powerful is the influence over us of tlttt feeling, that it 
sometimes rendera^us insensible to the solar system. It is nuw, we have 
been credibly informed, 1832 a, d.; aud we suppose there has been much 
snow. In-door people as we are during winter, we care hs little about 
a fall of flakes as about a fall of the funos—having sold out; but we still 
feel in our frame certain genial aynfptotns of spring, a budding and a 
blossoming, a stir of sap, .that precedes, predicts, and induces leaves and 
fruits on ml our brancliciV affording shade, shelter, and susj^nance to man¬ 
kind. Friends of our soul! this goblet sip^and may yu live a thousand 
years! ^ * , , . ' ^ 

It is now, we believe/idtiae two lustres or so, since we began to delight 
and Instruct the Public. It has become with us a confirmed habit; and 
philosophically explains the ease with which.we ^owefl^et our benevolent 
purpose^ and diffuse, like the sun, without fotigue^gb^hn round about the 
globe. Wo difier from our prototype in one patwt%^»“f%dt we never set; 
and in aaothet,^that no aatronon^^^has beemao bold as, to calculate of Vs 
nn eclipse. Ah oceasional cloud tmt puss disk, but there are on 

it no ^rmaneut We are^hn^b of purest Fire, yet we scorch 

not, neither do we coiisume; *tiBoorh but tjfepfeduce and to preserve; 
from our golden urn alL Ihe planets dr|#hghi;; alid to it return, and intn 
it are absorbed, the'cotn^ ’ ^ , 

It is certainly very fooltsb, then, in us ib fear that we are waxing 
seeing that we are uulvei^tY tbgarded tvith that love and irfiniration wmen 
are nestowed uuly on the br!^htaoia iwd the beauty of youth* C/wrs, tnen 
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mitft spring biTolving in mystsriou^ pi^ifect luijioix the 

cU^s of M the Seasons, l^is is we wondrous work o^DuTt.. 

» ., - She 4o|h prewrrve ^ stars from tiffoast 

And tl^ eteroai ksavjihl through her are fresh and strong !*' 

f' • , * , » 

1 But let us rell^ into a humbler strain.., We are human—-we are mortal. 
'/But ; ' T ‘ “ -• 


-74 • 

• t- 


If to our share some human errors fa|[h ' 

,Lo6lf OK'OUA rACB ANU YOU FOHGKT THfiH ALL.*’ 


Qua fime! ■ We birat JanuS<-*for we have three sbces—the lacb of Chriato* 

"^Creorge Bucha^-rTundthe face.of Maga;^1^ould 
^e moat prepm'essing—of most vir^s thii^st 
igi^to bewtbe middle, Bhowerihg her smnes 
e^ Venus bht^epnJPhmnix and Nestor. Were man or 
Jjd&i^'thp lioaryTlders, her eye would witliftr them; 
ultedP^iriGiuu^ans would annihilate the ikiightiei^t by a 4(^ 

me nowt^er venture to Bay.^t l^^|^ ia l^ewhi 

fear, do homage .a^ut motst%l! 
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PBESEN'T BALANCE OF ] 

* 

' <• 

I^r and out of the House the Whigs, 
on the subject of Reform, as a body, 
are nearly dumb. Last session of 
Parliament, Ministers wore pad-, 
locks on their mouths, of such inge¬ 
nious construction that to pick them 
(the key having been was be¬ 
yond the skill even of Mr Croker. 
Sitting all in a row, with appendages 
of that sort dangling from their ]ij>8, 
the appearance whi% they presented 
to the Fourth Estate in the galleries, 
was not a little wliimetcalB nor did 
the want of speculation in their eyes 
serve to add to the dimity of British 
senators. The point-blank expres¬ 
sion of their physiognomies remfhd- 
ed one of a coiigre^tioif of images 
looking straight forwijrd, and with 
imperturbable patriotism, on the on¬ 
goings of a ^reat city, from the win¬ 
dow of a Ilmr^dresser^s shop. Such 
images, with bead-like eye^ painted 
cheeks, and well-arranged ringlets, 
look as if they could apeak 
they but try; promising orators. No 
moudis, however, have; they; and 
we forgive the eternal:taciturnity pf 
the blockheads, with a feeling of self- 
reproach, for having unthinkingly 
expected words from wood, 

** Becauso not of this noisy world, 

Bat silent and divine." 

AVe cannot help suspecting that Mi¬ 
nisters, oh the subject of Reforfn, 
may cany too far the imife^on'of, 
those their apparent prototypes,hnd.^ 
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that the public contempt may prove 
fatal -to our^'modern Fyth^oreans. 

' h^nkeys, it is believed by simple- 
minded people, .aysi deterred from 
articulate talk* only by the fear.of' 
being set to vyork; ana some appre¬ 
hension of,that kind peems to jbO at 
tho bottom of the lienee of our go¬ 
vernment. 

True, that the newspapers stilV 
stutter and stammer some spiteful 
sedition; ^d an occasional pamph¬ 
let, perhaps from the grey-goose 
*q\i\\\ of Mr Place, the tailor, emits 
a fe^le cry, as the jaws of Cloa-. 
cina open to receive it, alnmat still- 
bom, querulously^exj^ring in 
the moment of premature birth. But 
their chief periodical organ —the 
Edinbi^rgli Review—supports tlic 
Bill nowby the mutejiy-speakfng efo- 
quence of silencAi}; and falla back in 
graceful repose on tbe back o£ the 
easy-cboir of elegant* literatu'jre, lea¬ 
ding-Reform to Fhte and Fortune— 
to Us good or evil stars. The radical 
Press, as we predicted, whhout pri¬ 
ding ourselves on the gift of prophe¬ 
cy, now, abuses the mutes. Its di¬ 
rectors had been watching for some 
months in their lack-lustre eyes dan¬ 
gerous symptoms of insincerity, and 
now denounce the hypocrites. The 
Weatmiiister,Uie Examiner,theSpec- 
tator, and other republican org^s, 
who have to the tune of Ca ira 
, wielded^t wfll our fierce democra- 
tle,” ere waxing exceeding wroth that 
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the supply at Peers has uot answer¬ 
ed to tne demand—and from their 
grim lips we bear less about our Pa- 
^6t King. Tlie excellent Atlas uo 
longer supports them on his should¬ 
ers ; and declares “ they are rai)idly 
sinldng in public estimation,” The 
acute Observer saith, that “ rumours 
to come thick and fast, that the 
days of their existence is number¬ 
ed;” and indeed almost all tlieir or- 
^ns sound dirgelike, as if ove^er- 
sons pining away to tlie tomb, 'fncy 
themselves show all the aymptoras of 
Malignant Cholera—the blue nails— 
the CTain[>ed extremities—the diarp 
features—the sunken eyes—the 
ghastly faces—the inarticulate whis¬ 
perings—the ngonf^ng convulsions, 
that, when life is extinguished, will 
ctmtinue to render deadi more dread¬ 
ful fiim disease, nor let the body 
re^t eten in the eodiii. Stick a lan¬ 
cet, now into the Veins of the Minis- 
try,and not a drop of blood will ooxe 
out—only something like tar. Care 
jnust be taken to have the body bu¬ 
ried deep, deep; a niglit-watcdi mbst 
be kept against rcsurrcction-men ; 
we must not suffer it to be dissected; 


Maga, illumes the political horizon, 
and drives afar off over its verge the 
sullen clouds of discontent and sedi¬ 
tion into their native limbo. 

We r«joice> at all times, to hail the 
Friends of our sacred cause, and to 
spread,wherever our pages wing their 
way, ilie treasures ot the wisdom of 
the CoBservatives. It is dented by 
none that We constitute on© of the di¬ 
visions of the Grand Army—and by 
many we are Called—^liko Pictoa*^-^ 
the lighting IMvision. Our place is 
in die Van; and though we may have 
met occasionally with a check, never 
once have we been beaten back in 
confusion on the Main Body, nor dis¬ 
ordered the Line of Battle. Indeed, 
the Whigs have tenninated the re¬ 
treating system in a geiieral flight; 
we have cleared the held of tWn 
down to the last poor devil of a drum¬ 
mer. The Reforniera are all hors de 
combat; and we have only to rout the 
Radicals*. To our enemies we always 
give and do justice; and we cheer¬ 
fully acknowledge tliat the Radicals 
are not Ifke the Whigs—cowards. 
Queer ones many are among them 
—men not born to be drowned; but 


for though the question of contagion , the populace of a country are the 
and Infection be still uM^led.^ru- dregs of its people, and tlierefore 
dence dictates that siirfr Ve^ins , the very^bble of Bnj^and are lirave. 
should suffered to rot where,th^ They are; at^ least, fierce, and will 
are buried. Let xia not be bllmed vidmisly ere they 6y. But we 
/oi^ hM-Og „ ^us metaphorical; wc , ar^peaking of course now only of 
&ean butrto shew how beaevbleut politica} wanare; in thcii' ranks there 
genius can Improve on malignant dul- refits po spirit of subordination— 
ness, and create poetical imagery out the noh-dotnmisHloned odicer must 


the animal thaUchews the thistle, 
o Meanwhile, bow delightful to ob-. 
servo the prosperous progress of 


—the c^bnel himself must curry 
the of hh own ragged regi- 

^Id-mavshols are jealous 
wdJaiiddk of each otlier’s honour 


pollticai literature among us dread- fathcruian of their oWn; and pray, 

less Tories! With oui’ eloquence the who* is geueralisslmo ? , 

waits of Bt Stephen's and thatothor ^ ^he l^dicals we look for- 


hall have resounded;, to tfte 4own>- ward 'To many epg^ements—in 
bdl of much spiders. From every whioh, let iC be agreed, tlxat no qtiar- 
cotaer, ha© been swept the cobweb tcr^hall be given; but for the pre- 

r,mitl*APYr tA thnir' llko &r»/l /lUt* TtiiaStiAaa ttf u/ltli OUlkliM 


•^aud, contrary to their iise and sent our business is wlUi the tVhigs. 
Wo^t^of old, the creatures are at .|^et us lake a review of their cha^ 

conduct, aad Uicn leave 
mremual in their patriotlstp^ ^ihtm —If not for ever, for amontb-?- 
ll^hoiiowers and herbage whcrevuMT to the contempt And let 

the land; and tis'd© so with, only that calm curl- 
apvm is appearing, in the .ing ot the lip, which jftaturally, ac- 
coog^iia and kiu- , that, omotiom W© shall 


introdime a para- 
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graph or page of oi» own by way of 
variety, as condioient to the sijdiataii- 
tlal dish set before ns by the baronet 
In his pampldet, aa in that of Mr 
Escot, we hnd many \iewn present¬ 
ed, which it has been our aim to Il¬ 
lustrate monthly since the day on 
which Reform dawned on this be¬ 
nighted nation* But we cannot say 
that we have discoTered any proofs in 
the writings of these gentlemen that 
they have read ours; tibiey have tra¬ 
velled over much of the same ground, 
but not in our footsteps; our roads 
have lain parallel, but divided and 
concealed by hedgerows and gar¬ 
dens; and It is pleasant to meet 
them, at the end ot our journey, in 


the extraordUnarv policy of the pre¬ 
sent Ministry, wnicli sqipears to mm 
inexplicable, unless we search for 
its causes in a more remote time. 
After mahing every possible allovv^i 
ance for the total absence of official 
experience, yet he cannot,without tra¬ 
cing them to some motives orieina- 
ting many years since, and confined 
to a particular political sect, account 
for a series of acts so contrtidictory, 
—such perpetual and incomprehen¬ 
sible vacillation^*—such an exhibition 
of inyinceivable recklessness and te¬ 
merity at one time, witli such tame¬ 
ness and timidity at another* He baa 
tlierefore to seek—and seeking he 
finds it—in passions and prejudices 


the King's Arms—a joyous party of 
Conservatives, • 

The object of the firsihtliree sec¬ 
tions of Sir John Walsh's admirebla 
treafise is, to establish and illustrate 
certain proporitlpns which tend, in 
his opinion, to elucM^te the present 
position of affidi's in thia counh^y* 
Those propositions are, fiat. That a 


an B^eeable imt bearing the sign of to which the present genccation are 
* 1 .- 11 —i-— * strangers—in the ranflings of early 

disappointments—in desire to 

Vinfficate forgotten opinions, and to 
revive differences which had passed 
aw{^—in the utmost fonatieism^of 
patty—a course of conduct irreedn- 
cihible with the ordhiary results of 
hom&a afiairs, and tfie usual springs 
pr men’s actions.. This enquiry is 
preliminary to tlie discussion of the 
main subject of his disquisition. 
And though it is not in our power 
to accompany bimr through it all, we 
can’give much of its substance, and 
perhaps all its spirit.. 

In bis description of party,he places 
it, at first, in its most favourable 
light, as Burke did, in hii Thoughts 
on th^ Causes ofilte Present Discon* 
and then endeavours—and with 
flitccese—succinctly to state the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of poli¬ 
tical parties In s state. In doing so-^ 
that IB, in fairly bringing forward the 
ostqneible aims, in tracing Jhe legk 
timato bounds, and in descfibui|^ the 
useful results of party combinatTons; 
and, mi other hand, in exposing 
<(n%the evilfl^ and the vices of 
{|K^,epttit may be the cau^e. 


Political Party fa a state must rest 
upon a basis of political principles 
pecnliar to itself; * 2 d, That the old 
Whigs were a party containing many 
aristocratic ingredients and sympa^ 
titles, but that theU* political prin¬ 
ciple was a peculiar regard for the 
ptipular parts of the Rn^ish QcH|ttl- 
tutiou; 8(1, That this party sustained 
a severe shock at the period of the 
French Revolution, both by the sc^ 
cession of many of its most respect¬ 
able memborfl, who threw tfiei^' 
weight into the scale of government, 
and by the creation of another party 
professing democracy, without anV 
reservation or respect Cdr tfiiBrHIsfi 
Oonstitution, dr for any thing else 
which stimds intheirwar; 4tb,That 
tJie politiml priucipio of tbo ^Vhig|^‘ 
has been still farther invaded of late 
years by the liberal policy of the go-' 
vernmcnt;.anad,5tbly, That the Whigs 
have continued to cliorisb, ffirougb 
all their reveraes, ar devoted attam- ’ 
meat, ifnt merely to ffic pdnciples;'^. f<wtH>ly, tliat tire Uo entitled to re¬ 
but to tiio ifiteresfS of tnef^ paHy; that a pa^y should be foimd^ 

and a strong ambitious deMre lorits ^ sdmd acknowledged adherence 
exeJusiye dominion and asqendedby. '40 fixed principlen of policy, wbidh 
Into tliis retrospect of tbe’paat promss in, contradistinction ^ 

tory of those parties, Sk John WaMi / Iheue oppotienta. If tliey have not > 
h(w been led, by the extrepm diA** kjiowpcreedfaitb,au» 
he has found fogcdouttthigifor'',^ermcokml 0 xiono| opinion, they ana 

their actual static or In explMuing 'tit mere bawddf advOnturors Jnptup-^ 



we Ibay formin our minds a standm 
to measure ^e conduct of each par¬ 
ticular party 4 n the State.' 
I^rBt,then, Sir John says,tlghdjnind 
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suit of power* An intimate and sin* 
cere conviction of the truth and im- 
portanceof these fundamental points, 
18 tlm virtue—is the sole elevating 
and ennobling quality of party. 

Secondly, we must watch that the 
spirit of party does not overpower 
the nobler and purer sentiment of 
devotion to the national welfare; we 
must be on our guard that Uie inte¬ 
rests of a party do not become the 
predominating objects of its mem¬ 
bers, to the exclusion of those mo¬ 
tives of patriotism which ougltf ori¬ 
ginally to have presided at its oirth, 
and wliich alone can dignif}", or even 
> excuse its existence. 

ThirdIy,We must always wieh that 
the body of the nation should be 
spectators—tlie observant spectators 
—but not the actors in political con¬ 
tentions. Parties in politics are ever 
possessed with the rage of prosely- 
tism. The true interests of good go¬ 
vernment are not advanced by sow¬ 
ing among a whole people the seeds 
of bitter strife, and introducing a 
war of opinions and of passions. As 
long as the great body of the com¬ 
munity continues neuter, it consti¬ 
tutes acourt of appeal, to which rival 
factions refer, which coatrols them 
within the bounds of moderation 


check and control, and it gains a 
great accession of strength. 

If there be truth in these opinions, 
and assuredly much truth there is 
in them, what is our present condi¬ 
tion, and by W'hom have we been 
placed in it ? What is now the “ ab¬ 
stract essence of the Ministry V” The 
Reform Bill. All public measures 
now arc debated with reference to 
their relation to the government, and 
their effect on the Bill, rather than 
upon their own merits. Can this be 
for good ? If for evil—that evil lies 
at the door of that Ministry, whose 
astounding measures did necessarily 
disturb the quiescent state of public 
feeling, and induce on all minds an ex¬ 
citement fatal to the beneficial efTects 
o’ public opinion, which, for the 
safety of the State, should always he 
brought to bear coolly, impartially, 
and discriininately, upon the acts of 
our Rulers. 

But not to anticipate—let us quote 
—continuoiisiy—this WTiter’s cha¬ 
racter of tlmsc two great divisions of 
Whig and Tory which have for a 
century and a half contended for the 
government of our mighty notion— 
and then accompany him in his re¬ 
marks on the conduct of th(* Whigs 
since the French Revolution of 178b, 


that exerciser a salutary Influence 
over their acts. But let a party suc¬ 
ceed in inoculating a great portion of 
the people with their spirit—let a 
country be split into divisions—and 
this tribunal is dissolved. The pas¬ 
sions of whole classes are roused, 
their imaginations are heated; men 
are no longer in that frame of mind 
which enames t^iein to examine witli 


down to the concoction and ])romul- 
gation of this portentous Bill, tliat 
we may have a clear and steady view 
of the patriots. 

“ No parties haw pver so fixnl the at¬ 
tention of inaiikind,—of iionebnsthe<>pirit 
and the conduct exerted so important an 
influence on the fortiineH of their country, 
and imprinted h<i marked a stamp on tlie 
character of their age. None have ever 


accuracy, or to judge with impar¬ 
tiality. People are no longer the 
jealous and vigilant observers of the 
conduct of public men. ,.Thcy be¬ 
come the blind followers of thg re¬ 
spective leaders of the side they 
espouse; their perceptions arcclouu- 
edby tlve beat of controversy; they 
no longer seek for truth, they con¬ 
tend for victory. The production of 
such a state of things is one of the 
points on which the interests of 
party are most directly opposed to 
the interests of the nation. If it can 
.succeed in convertiog the whole 
people from calm judges into eager 
dtoputants and acrimonious, parti- 
sane, it gets rid of a formidable 


been no distinguished and adorned by the 
talents and fame of their members. Ge¬ 
nius, eloquence, ardent zeal, sincere pa- 
triotism, have Illustrated their course and 
hallowed their annals. The greatest 
Viami's England has produced,—names 
which will ever be associated with her 

t 

best remembrances, and cherished while 
one spark of feeling for her honour and 
her glory survives in the breasts of her 
sons,—arc to be found in the ranks of 
these two celebrated parties; and each, in 
turn, hgs furnished us with examples of 
those inherent vices of party to which I 
have alluded above, and lias dimmed the 
lustre of its records by the faults into 
which they have betrayed It. Both pos¬ 
sessed that basis of principle which I have 
inalsted upon as essential to a character 
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/»r honour and public spirit,—both took 
their stand within the bounds of the Con¬ 
stitution,_both rejected those extreme 

extensions of their own doctrines which 
mi^ht carry them beyond it. The Whig 
watched over the more popular parts of 
our mixed government,—the privileges of 
the Commons, the rights of the people, 
tho liberty of petition and remonstrance: 
the Tory guarded the prerogative of the 
Crown, the force and efficiency of the Exe¬ 
cutive, the dignity and security of the 
Church. Hut their differences, wide iis 
they were, blill were restricted within 
these acknowledged limits. The Tory 
would never have contended for the power 
of raiding a tax without the consent of 
I’arliament, or of indicting punishment 
without trial: the Whig would not have 
abetted the assumption of a control over 
the array by the Commons, or any other 
overt attack upon the acknowledged rights 
of the other branches of the government. 
It is to the existence of these understood 
bounds, it is to the tacit coiivention by 
which the hostile divisions fought their 
battles within these prescribed lists, that 
1 attribute their long duration, and the 
stability of our institutions wbich have 
not been endangered by their fierce and 
angry dissensions. In a form of govern¬ 
ment of the mixed nature of ours, the ex¬ 
istence of two parties ia some measure 
analogous to these was inevitable; and 
neither could be wholly cxtiiiguUhed ns 
long as b<ith agreed to respect the fiiuda- 
mentiil principles of the constitution. 

** The foremost ranks of these two 
great political divisions equally consisted 
of the highest and most powerful of our 
aristocrucy ; they were drawn from the 
same orders in the coininiuiity; their 
struggles were those of parties, not of 
flitferent classes. The colour of their po¬ 
litical opinions became even a sort of he¬ 
reditary faith in their families, and blend¬ 
ed itself curiously enough with the pride 
of ancestry. In the Tories, these aristo¬ 
cratic feelings were natural; they w'ere 
in perfect accordance with the general 
complexion of their views and policy; but 
in the Whigs they created an anomaly, 
and involved, if ever traciid fairly up to 
their source, two contradictory and hostile 
principles. A proud and exclusive tem¬ 
per, a demeanour somewhat haughty and 
reserved, a devotion to the interests of 
particular fumilfes, a great deference to 
the accident of birth, were scarcely recon- 
cilublc with that extreme attaohment to 
the spirit and the practice of tbedem6ci*a- 
tio parts of our government which they 
•o loudly proclaimed. Such inconsist¬ 
encies ore intimately mixed up with tho 
very nature of num, acted upon aa he is 


i-Jit 

in his social state by so many different 
circumstances of education, of station in 
the community, of early impressions, of 
private tics,—all agents of great power, 
and iiiffucncing more directly his actions 
and his feelings than speculative opinions 
can be suptiosed to do. I do not, therefore, 
accuse the Whigs of insincerity, or sup¬ 
pose that they merely assumed these priu- 
ciples as a means of exciting the people, 
or of wielding them for the purposes of 
their iudividual ambition : 1 notice U only 
as an iiihereut weakness in the Whig po¬ 
sition, as an opposition between their 
tenets afid their prejudices, their profes¬ 
sions and their interest, which would un¬ 
avoidably end by entangling and embar¬ 
rassing them whenever time and events 
should put these discordant elements into 
action. In tbeir origin, however, ibis 
was so little apparent, that agi*eat portion 
of their hold upon the imagination (a 
chief cause of their popularity) arose out 
of this very contrast. The liberality of 
sentiment which prompted men to espouse 
opinions at variance with their immediate 
interests, offei*ed at once a pledge of their 
sincerity and their public virtue. It is 
true that these abstract doctrines were 
rarely'reduced to practice ; and that the 
current assertion of their opponents, that 
W*higs were Tories out of place, seemed 
partly justified by their conduct. This 
circumstance, combined with their proud 
bearing in private, and their obvious pre¬ 
possessions in favour of their own aristo¬ 
cracy, inspired a degree of distrust, and 
prevented their allaintng that unlimlt^ 
sway over the popular mind which was 
the great aim of their ambition.” 

In those rollections Sir John Walsh 
has principally bad in view the stkte 
of parties from our own Revolution to 
that of thcFrenchinlTIBO: thatmighty 
epocli in the history of tlie European 
i4mily placed the Whigs in a totally 
new relation with respect to the na¬ 
tion, and to their ancient rivals, the 
Tories. Among all the stupendous 
consequences of that great moral 
convulsion, it produced a complete 
change in the previously existing ba*- 
lance of parties, and, what is of far 
more importance^ in the political 
ground upon which these parties 
stood. For a considerable and a per¬ 
nicious party then sprung up, profess¬ 
ing extreme opinions, which has ever 
since existed, and which now thrusts 
out of dirt and dai'kness its foul and 
frowning front, fiercer than ever on 
its late release from the loadUiathM 
long lain on the monster. The poll- 
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tii-al principle of the Wlii^s waa the 
democratic part of the Eiiglisli consti¬ 
tution; the political principle of that 
new party, whoso creation waa simul¬ 
taneous with the events of theFrenrh 
Revolution, was the doctrine of pri- 
natural, inlierent rights. We 
all know hon* tliat doctrino was il¬ 
lustrated by the most brutal of the 
wicked; Jiow it was illustrated by 
tJie most enthusiastic of tlie weak; 
and hotv it was clotlied in beautiful 
aud gorgeous colours by tlie imagi- 
uatloiis of a few men of geniils, who 
believed that they beheld the dawn 
of the (rue golden age. But the new 
school received, too, says Sir John 
AValsIh a great accession of strength 
from two'diflerent sources. 

The first was the demagogues hy 
profession—the other was compo- 
&ed of literary men of second-rate 
genius ami ability connected with 
Ihc middle orders. Individuals of 
this class, rre<|uently entertaining an 
erroneous and excessive estimate 
of their own superiority, readily iii- 
duljjfcd in hostile and tleprcciating 
feeliiies towards distinctions which 
they did not possess. The conven¬ 
tional tone, and the early ac<j[uired 
moaners of the upper ranks, loriu a 
line of demarcation which those who 
have not been educated in them can¬ 
not easily obliterate. Men of such 
a stamp, irritated by the conscious¬ 
ness of such didiciencies, and per- 
Jiaps still more mortified by the hau¬ 
teur of manners which lias been the 
great mistake of tlie English aristo¬ 
cracy, were readily opposed to a sys¬ 
tem which thu^ wounded their vanity 
and hurt tlieir self-esteem. He has 
been—adds Sir John—but a cursory 
observer of the spirit of the times, 
who is not aware how much the ranks 
of disaflection have been recruited 
by the mere agency of disappointed 
and wounded vanity. But it is need¬ 
less now to dwell on these or other 
causes of the birth and growth of 
that party wlioiri all good men catae 
soon to abhor, add whose blrtli and 
growth were ho prejudicial to the iii- 
teresls and ascendency of the Whigs. 
But on this sir1>ject hear again Sir 
John Walsh in his own unbroken and 
' beautiful words—true as holy writ 

Hitherto their great nource of moral 
power had consisted in their being the 
ednatUntod and established organs of the 
popular feeling, Xho keystone of their 


political faith had been the Innocence, the 
beuencinl toiidcncies, and the j»o\vcr of sclf- 
4'ontrol iiilipiTiit in popular bodies and in¬ 
stitutions, whrn abowi'd nn unlimited ex- 
piuision. Tlio bircli of the liadlciiU un¬ 
dermined the Ibrmer; the excesses of the 
Reign of Terror sliook the latter. The 
Wliigs, the established and orthodox 
champions of the rights of the democra¬ 
cy, found their province invaded, and 
their /lock led astray, by these sectarians 
in politics. Oil the othci‘ hand, the move 
sober of their adherents, the most mode¬ 
rate in their opinions, and aristocratic, in 
their prepossessions, alarmed and disgust¬ 
ed hy these dangerous rhals or doubtful 
allies, seceded eniirtdy, and thre^v them¬ 
selves into the arms of the IVrIes. Never 
had their benches exhibited a more bril¬ 
liant union of splendid talents, of distin¬ 
guished names, of statesmen of high re¬ 
putation, than when this storm overtook 
them. Fox In the mendian of hi** pow¬ 
ers, Burke in all the unimpaired \iiiOur of 
his extraordinary facnUtC", Sheiiduri in 
the first da//.iliig glory of his parliament¬ 
ary eareor. AVhitbread, 'rieniey, tin* pre¬ 
sent J.ord (ifey, Windham, following, 
with no distant steps, the track <»f their 
great leaders, formed a eatuloguc* of which 
they might well be proud. 

“ But the great eri**!', to which 1 am 
reverting, wasas Injunous totlieir mimc- 
rical strength N\ithiu the wulls ol Pailia- 
ment,as to their moral inHuerice without. 
The phalanx I have enumerated was liro- 
ken. 

** The greatest of that (riuinvlfalc of 
chief**, the greatest in the grasp of his In¬ 
tellect, and the philosophic and compre¬ 
hensive powers of his mind, (piitted them 
for ever. Mr Burke possessed, perhaps, 
less I’nidiamentary tact, less of dexterity 
in debate. He had not the piercing wit 
of Sheridan; he had not had (he early 
House of Commons' education, which 
trained the powers, or the accessories of 
station and connexion, which augmented 
the influence, of Mr Fox, In those im¬ 
portant rcijulsites for the leader of a par¬ 
ty, whose force consists in the control he 
can obtain over the opinions and feelings 
of a mixed popular assembly, !Mr Burke 
was probably inferior to his two celebra¬ 
ted associates. In depth oiid origlualily 
of thought, in the comprehensiv«;ncss of 
his faculties, in the acuteness of his saga¬ 
city with regard to llie future, In the 
clearness and profundity of his views on 
government, he not only surpassed them,, 
but approached nearer the perfect union 
of the Htatcaman and the philosopher, than 
any other justaiiuo In the history of the 
human mind. There can be no stronger 
example of the Violence, the injusttcci and 
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Iho prejudice generated by party feelings, 
thaij the obloquy with which he was pur¬ 
sued for changing bis political coimcxions 
at this periud. That this alterntiun in¬ 
volved no iiiconsUtcucy with his previ¬ 
ous opinions, we have the contemporary 
testimony of one of the ablest of his op¬ 
ponents,* corroborated by the iutcrnal 
evidence of his own works. 

“ No impartial mind can doul>t that 
the I'Vcnch Ilevolnliou, by the novelty ol 
its theories, by the magnitude of its cf- 
fcct'>, by the contagion of Its example, and 
by the proselytizing spirit of its authors, 
did alter the whole surface of politics, and 
every relation, whether national or so. 
rial, of the European fhmily. It is an 
unavoidable inference, that a public man 
was at liberty to adopt a new line of con¬ 
duct under such new circumstances. That 
a man advanced in age would break all 
the tics and friendships of early Ufe-^ 
fiiendships useful and llattcring, as well 
as dear to him—for a triHing pension, is 
impi'ohable. lie who ran peruse the 
‘ Ucdectioni on the French Llevolutiuii,* 
and continue of opinion that its author 
'wrote them for hire, and belied his own 
4 oiivirtioiis, libels the highest order of ge¬ 
nius, by severing its Ultimate union with 
hinccrity and truth. Tlie only rcmainiijg 
consideration then is, whether the obli- 
gati^is 4»f party ought to prevail in oppo¬ 
sition tooMTy principle of conscience and 
cNrvy fcrling of patriotism, and to bind 
together discordant opinious upon new 

and vital questions. 

** Diminished in splendour by the se- 
ccssiou of its brightest ornaments, Eurke 
and Windham; in numbers, by that of 
many of the more moderate, yet intluen- 
tial, of the party in both I louses of Far- 
liament; and einban^assed by the novelty 
of its pobition with respect to the power¬ 
ful ultra-democrats springing into exist¬ 
ence, the Whig Opposition inaiiitalnod u 
linn countenance. They continued to ar¬ 
raign the policy, and to scrutinize the 
conduct of the ^Hnistry, with equal acute¬ 
ness, with no mitigated severity, and with 
a deeper shade of personal animosity. But 
no omf can read the debates, and the his¬ 
tory of that period, without perceiving in 
their tone a consciousness of the dillicuUy 
of their situation, and traces of the incon¬ 
sistencies in which it Involved them. At 
one time they launch out in eloquent 


praise of the French Uevolutlon ; at an¬ 
other, they gently blame, while they pal¬ 
liate its excesses. At one time, they in, 
dnlge In sanguine auticipallon of the be¬ 
nefits with which it is pregnant to the 
uhole iiiimau race; at another, they arc 
staggered with the enorinitics which dis¬ 
figured its course. Now they attack with 
violent declamation the coalitionsof Euro¬ 
pean Fowers as ronspirucies against the 
rights of jzutnkind ; and soon after they 
arc obliged to admit that the intrigues 
and military movements of the Itepublic 
are assaults on the existence of govern¬ 
ments, Uid aggressions on the Indepcnd* 
e.ncc of nations. At home, they enrol 
their names in polltbuil societies, and 
shrink from the ultimate objects which 
those societies have in view. They cen¬ 
sure the dangerous designs and treason¬ 
able projects of nfiiliated Jacobins; yet 
tliey loudly and violently stigmatlzo all 
measures of repression, all vigorous po¬ 
licy, as invasions of liberty, and acts of 
unwarrantable oppressiiui. They deny 
not the existeuce of the spirit of evil—yet 
tliey insist that, unopposed, it becomes 
perfectly innocuous; and (hat it is only 
wlien 8<nno attempt is made to check and 
cMuitrol it that it is rendered dangerous to 
society. Thus did they endeavour to 
thread their nay through the narrow 
fipace which svas left them, seeking to 
presm’e their distinctness inviolate; ho¬ 
ping to direct utid to restrain the Radi¬ 
cals with one hand, and to oppose the 
firm Ministry uf I’ltt with the other. 
Held it beetj practieable, they would have 
accomplished it; for they were proud and 
able mrii, long versed in the warfare of 
iwrty, devoted to tbeir own; the aristo¬ 
cratic part of our representative system 
gave them sui*e seats hi Farliument ,* tbeir 
high reputation gave them weight in It. 
But they attempted an imposhibilily; 
they were interposed between the shocks 
of elements mightier than themselves. 
I(lentific<l with neither, they were op¬ 
posed to all movement whatever ; as they 
were in a manner neutralized, they in¬ 
sisted tliat the nation ought to be neutral; 
as they would not sanction any steps of a 
decisive" charactci* against sedition, they 
argued that it would expend itself: they 
maintained that amidst the crash of em¬ 
pires, and in the face of the most active 
and powerful agents of destruction, if we 


* ** * The late opinions of Mr Burke fiiruishcd more matter of astonishm*'*'* to 
those who lind distantly observed, than to those who had correctly examined, the sys¬ 
tem of bia former political life.* An abhurrcnce for nbstratt politics, a predilection ioi 
ariatocracy, and a dread of innovation, had e'ver been among the most sacred art wc 
of his public creed.’ '"’^introduction to the FMicia GMcw, 
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wtiic only quicsccDt^ \re hIiouM be siife,— 
u$ il’ some one were to coiintscl a traveller 
iu tUc Arctic ve^ioii's to take u sleep in 
the snotv to recmlt Im strength, in » 
situation nhcic inaction U ileath.” 

Sir Joliu Walbh dedinea f'olloiviii#? 
the Wliijjs through all the various 
phases of thoir opposition to the go¬ 
vernment during ilie otentfnl strug¬ 
gles of tliiit long war. Entangled— 
he mildly says'—in a false position 
—they jMM>cu'red in a course which 
alienated from them the synipathicH 
of the belter pan of the natit^n; he- 
cause it displayed tlndr ■mdiftereiice 
to her noble eflbrts their disposition 
to undtnvalue her ]K)n'ers, and to 
detract from her Itard-woii glories, 
■'riiey (wliibited the inconsistency of 
ij 'Orlof cotpietry towards llie splen¬ 
did but iron despotism of NapoleoUj 
:i feeling at variance with all their po¬ 
litical professions. To say thus that 
their conduct “ alienated from tliein 
tlie sympathies of Iho better part of 
the nation,” is saying too litlh*; for 
aloii^ witli that nlieuatiun arose to¬ 
wards the AVhigs an universal dis¬ 
gust, that almost siiiotliere<l indigna¬ 
tion, and gave way gradually to con¬ 
tempt. Had they had their own way, 
at this Lour Britons might have been 
slaves. They regarded revolutionary 
Kraaco with fear after ibeir love had 
been laid ; and (piaked before the 
tiger-monkeys. 

^Sonn; vague reliance they placed 
on our navy; but they believed that 
were our army ever to see the 
Flench, it would run away; nor was 
that abject delusion destroyed even 
by the bayonets that skivered theln- 
vinciblcs. Spain was to be the sepul¬ 
chre of our solcliers—or France tlieir 
]n'ison; and till tliis day the cowardly 
Wliigs praise Moore chiefly bec^ause, 
according to their prediction, .Soult 
drove him to Corunna. That retreat 
Jias been eulogized by them more 
enthusiastically than all Welling¬ 
ton’s advances—than his hundred 
victories, lii all their forebodings 
of national disaster and min, some¬ 
thing worse than mere cowardice 
must have been working at their 
Hearts. For the thunder of the can¬ 
non that used to precede the Ga¬ 
zette, seemed always to stupify as 
. well as startle the Whig; in those 
days he loved not Illuminations; he 
shammed sadness for the killed and 
wounded; and tried in vain to 


squeeze out to misery a sulky tear. 
To the very last noihing could sa¬ 
tisfy the Wliigs but ^VelliIlgtol^8 
overthrow and Napoleon s triumph. 
They have never forgiven the 
« Great Lord ” — Waterloo. Yet 
their anger by their own shewing 
was absurd; for never had thenj 
been so ill-fought a bailie—but tor 
Blucber Wellington had been beaten 
—and as tlie infatuated man had 
made no arrangements fur a retreat, 
tlie wliole British army would Inive 
perished like tlie Babes iu the ood. 

Much of folly and lutmg will be 
forgiven to an()ppositi(Ui—provided 
they Iiave sliewu themselvo, itow- 
ever galled and fretted, jiispin'd, on 
the whole, with a patriotic spirit. 
Their falsehoods will be forgotten, 
because uttered in bitterness, it lliey 
liavo been such lies as might have 
been extorted hv rage from disap¬ 
pointed and baflied ineji,who were 
yctiovcisof their country, and ad¬ 
mirers of its character. But the 
falsehoods and lies of the \S higs, all 
during the war, were not <if that 
kind; they all libelled their native 
land, and euIogiz<Ml France, wJiile 
she was, with all Jier revolutionary 
energies, striving to extingui‘ih«our 
liberties, by forcing us to waste our 
wealth in foreign subsidies, till our 
iron took the place of our gold, ami 
we lavibhed other treasures, ** trans¬ 
cending iu their worth” all that e\er 
flowed from exidunpiers, and trea¬ 
sures that we knew were, inexhaust¬ 
ible—tiie blood that circles through 
their veins from the hearts of men 
whom the earth acknowledges to be 
“ of ?neu the chief,”—blood which, 
in profusest outpouring, was never 
grudged by the brave. 

That was their crime; nud it is 
inexpiable. It alienated from them 
at last all their own friends, wliose 
Enalish hearts had not been Freiudii- 
fied; it arrayed against them all 
whom party-spirit had not yet tho¬ 
roughly besotted into admiration of 
the outlandish; and it stamped them 
with infamy in the miiulH of sil who 
knew that, in that dreadful contest, 
we were struggling for all that could 
make life—we shall not say desi- 
lable—but endurable, to men who 
}iad been reared on the lap of free¬ 
dom, and whom a foreign tyrant had 
sworn, for the glory of his eagles, to 
make slaves. 'Ine Whigs counselled 
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cowardice aud submiBHion—the To¬ 
ries courage and resistauce—and yet 
at this hour, the government of Eng¬ 
land is ill the hands of the dastards 
ivJio declare they will set us free? 

Ot the conduct of the Whigs from 
the peace to their accession to oiFice, 
wo shall not give even a general 
sketch. Never for a week was it 
infignaninious. How could it be so ? 
Who w(‘re tlioy? They seemed to 
bhrink and Bhrivel up into unnoticc- 
ahle iusignificaiice. They now and 
then attempted to speechify ; but 
even in that they fuiled; and the most 
e!ot|uent among them could not play 
sci'ond fiddle to ('aniiing. They were 
set on tlie shelf as so much musty 
lomher; and one rarely heard of a 
Whig except when he died. Then 
he was stiifered to shine in obitua¬ 
ries ; till in a week the farthing-caii* 
dhi lustre of Ids fame, expired—and 
lie was forgot. The most respectable 
among them chaiiged their names, if 
possible, by miirriagit; and widow¬ 
ers and old bachelors looked kindly 
on you when you called them Tories, 
Sir John Walsli, whoso opinions are 
strong, though perhaps hardly so 
strong as our own on this subject, 
lias well shewn liorv the events of 
this memorable period of our history 
inevitably trenchiMl upon and di¬ 
minished tlint basis whicli the Old 
Whigs had so long aud so proudly 
occupied hebire the French Revolu¬ 
tion, 'riiey were—he finy«—become 
a Middle Term. Rut to preserve 
that sort of intermediate position, 
it would have been necessary that 
they slumld have possessed impo¬ 
sing strength ; that they should have 
exiuhited a political faith, clearly 
distinct from that of either of their 
rivals; and, above all, that it should 
have been thoroughly consistent 
with itself and with truth. The 
WhigH were deficient in all these 
thiiiga. They had been greatly weak¬ 
ened ; they liad allinities with both 
Tories and Radicals; and they had 
mixed feelings of aristocracy, and 
principles of domocracy, which they 
could no longer reconcile with the 
ciiTiimstanceH of the times- But 
tliere wore many causes which band¬ 
ed them together In fierce opposition 
to the Ministry, and made them draw 
closer and closer to, and lean more 
upon, their dangerous allies. Those 
also of their party who inclined most 


to Toryism, and who might have 
cliecked their exasperated feelings, 
in effect quitted them entirely; for¬ 
merly they haled the Tories, and de¬ 
termined to use, while they inward¬ 
ly despised, the Ultra democrats; 
but circumstances have changed; 
and while they still hate the Tories, 
they fear the democrats, by wliom 
they are in turn hated, and erelong, 
if they be not so already, will be 
thoroughly despised. For a good 
many years, then, before their late 
accession to office, it seems to Sir 
John Walsli that the condition of the 
Whigs was this—they still possessed 
tlie materials of considerable parlia¬ 
mentary influence within the walls 
of the House of Commons—still re¬ 
tained practised and able orators, 
whose names carried with them the 
weight derived from ancient recol¬ 
lection, yet altogether languishing, 
not fixing public attcution, or e:ui- 
diiig public opinion, and gradually 
finding all the ground which they had 
exclusively occupied trenched upon 
by a mixture of all parties. There 
was little of union or identity left; 
they had been at the head of a body of 
opinion in the country; they latterly 
scarcely extended beyond the draw¬ 
ing-rooms of the metropolis; they had 
formed a great party in the nation ; 
they were fast dwindling into a po¬ 
litical coterie; they had divided Eng¬ 
land ; they still possessed Brookes’s. 
But we must quote, without break 
or abridgement, an admirable jiass- 
age from the. Pamphlet, shewing how 
at] this liad come to pass witii the 
Whigs. 

* 

** The country hud hud, during these 
fifteen yeai'ji, to contend with muiiydith- 
eultica. I'hc revulsion which followcil 
the termlimtioii of the war, the f.iU of 
I'cutH, the decline of trade in the fir»t 
years of the peace, the shock to credit in 
18 io, the Ihictuations in the demand for 
manufactures, involved ih in much em¬ 
barrassment. The increasing evils of the 
poor law system; the vast mass of tho 
nmnufacturtiig population exposed to des¬ 
titution on the slightest check to the de¬ 
mand for their labour; the complicated 
question of the cuiTcncy, must have 
strewed with thorns the jnllow of a Mi¬ 
nister, Ilia difllculties wfi*e without nn 
obvious remedy: he was surrounded with 
theorists, each offering his cxjdanntion 
and his panacea—but their arguments 
confuted i!^h other; the statements sup- 
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ported tiy one set of facts, were tnyalida- 
ted by others. The best and purest m- 
tentions, and even the highest abilityi 
were unnbio effectimily to cure evils re* 
suiting fj'oin A variety of causes, nnd act^ 
ing upon a system so tremblingly sensi¬ 
tive, so artiticud and complicated in its 
structure, Vet, in spite of these dark 
shades in the picture, I am iiicliucd to 
think that history will look back upon 
the reigii of George the Fourth as tt pe¬ 
riod of jiiitioiial prosperity and advance¬ 
ment. AVe have enjoyed profound peace, 
iuternal and external; the respect of 
foreign nations ; the must perfect indivi¬ 
dual liberty; the most complete security 
of property and person ;—commonplace 
an«( vulgar blessings, perhaps, and the 
enumeration of which has u trite nnd 
hurkneyed sound. They comprise, how¬ 
ever, almost all that the best government 
can bestow ; and \ hope I may be excused 
for mentioning them,*—just ns we some¬ 
times tUTU to old HC<tuaiiUancc with a 
feeling of regard, even If they have been 
rather dull and wearisome, when we 
think that we may probably se)iarHte from 
them for a long time. Nor have other 
evidence'* of increasing national jirusperity 
been wanting. Public works extensively 
prosecuted ; commercial euterprises on a 
great >calo siicce^i'ully undertaken ; nu 
immense devclopcment of oui* mariufac- 
turiug industry ; a vast diminution in the 
prices, and impiovement in the ^luality, 
of .dinust all the materials of clotUhig ; 
an increased revenue in proportion to the 
reduction of taxation; an extended coti- 
<uimptioiL of most articles of general use 
and enjoyment, arc proofs that the clastic 
force of the n.ition was not destroyed. I 
have observed that one of the character¬ 
istics of this period was the decline of 
party spirit; and it is to be attributed to 
this circumstance, that the nation bore 
with calm drmness and resolution the 
evils of one or two of those internal 
criHCs to which T have before alluded. 
There was no irritation Applle<l to the 
wound, and it healed. Another remark 
that 1 shall venture to offer Is, that there 
was no decay of the spirit of genuine nnd 
ratioTUil liberty. It did not appear that 
it required the excUement ofjmrty strug¬ 
gles to keep It alive, or the derccness of 
faction to give it strength. Never had 
it shewn itself under on aspect more ami¬ 
able, more worthy of our veneration and 
love. Tt seemed tempered with time and 
experience. It stood alone In its native 
grace and beauty, and had discarded those 
followers, — strife, contention, feverish 
agitation,—which had heretofore appear¬ 
ed in its train, blemished its purity, and 
had saemed almost Inseparably associated 


witJi Us exiitenee. VVe had a proof that 
the attachment to this noble nnd elevated 
principle pervadetl the general character 
Ilf KriglUhnieii,—tluit it did not owe its 
preservation to the vigilance of one set of 
public men guarding It against the conspi¬ 
racies of others,—that it was engraven in 
the hearts of all,—that it Nourished in 
the breasts of Cunning and of Feel, not 
less than in those of the moslurdeut diS' 
ciples of Fox. 

While such was the temper of tho 
whole educated portion of the communi¬ 
ty; while the tendency of events wa.s to 
obliterate these dUtiiictioim, and to sutler 
these old appellations of party to fall into 
oblivion, what was the position of the re¬ 
mains of the Whigs For half a cimtury 
they had fought a lo?<ing game: they had 
lost otllce, populai'ity, consideration ; their 
predictions had been disproved, tlieir er¬ 
rors had biMiii mad«‘ manifest. Kven the 
tone of libernliiy and concUiation In tlie 
(lovernmeiit had trenched upon ihelv pe¬ 
culiar manor, and meimi'cd their sepa¬ 
rate oxistent:e. 'J'heir ycoing men were 
seduced into the camp of the enemy ; and 
the iiiHiieiiOM of this sun of cunciliatlon 
uas not less powerful upon the rising 
generation, and the moderates of their 
pui'ty, than upon those of (ho 'I'orlcs ; but 
they still retained the uiaterials of c^msi- 
derable importance. The aristocratic 
Whig families clung to their party badges 
as to their mottoes or their c.'a'ntrheni]''. 
They still could confer a high degree of 
social distinction. They employ ed this 
specic.s of patronage to recruit their ranks 
with men of talent : they likewise pos¬ 
sessed the command of a great niiLuberol 
those private avenues to the House of 
Commons which are now the theme of 
such unsparing abuse; and they infroclu- 
ced by them tdever and aspiring men, 
who would not otherwise have obtained 
seats. Lastly, they enlisted a parliament¬ 
ary leader not unworthy to fill the place 
of the great names he succeeded ; pois^es^s- 
Ing, in addition to eminent powers and 
diversified attainments, many qiiatltic*^ 
which pciHilmrly fitted him to exercise 
vast Infiuenoo in a popular assembly. 
They still with liis mighty aid filled re¬ 
spectably the (IppOHition benches, pursu¬ 
ing against the Ministry n warfare of de¬ 
tail, and maintaining a useful watch over 
the policy of the Government. 

“ A state of things so destitute of ex¬ 
citement was, probably, distuHtcful to 
many ardent spirits iu their ranks. The 
languor of Inaction and Jndificrenco had 
succeeded to the mortification of defeat. 
Those who had entered upon the stage of 
public life within the last twenty years, 
fSelt, perhaps, dissatisfied that their cner- 
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sliould be consumed, nn<l their Urea 
cinphiyed in the examination and discus- 
siori of subjects rcquitin|; much labour, 
iifToi’diiij; no profit, and attended with 
little rclat. Amoiin; those older vctei’ans, 
who had been actors from the beginiilug 
of this long drama, a more deep-seated 
feeling, perhaps, existed. Their whole 
course had been a disappointment: their 
early youth had been crowned vvilli the 
laurels of parliamentary buccesses: they 
had, ill the iirst bright years of inauhood, 
felt their own powers, established their 
own reputation, been associated with 
those whose memory they revered. They 
bad passed the thresh^ild which most men 
never reach; they had made that first 
step which is, proverbially, the most difli- 
cult; white * the first sprightly runnings 
of life* still sparhled near their source, 
and the sanguine anticipations of that 
gulden period would appear never to have 
rested upon a firmer or better ground* 

** Tiiey had remuined there. Their 
ftubsrr|uent history has been one unvary¬ 
ing tale <if etTorta without priigress, of 
contests without triumphs. Theyoourted 
popularity; and popularity ranged itself 
on the eide. of their opponents, who bud 
not courted it. Xhej'^ had prophesied de¬ 
feat, and the nation refuted them on the 
days of 'TralHlgar and Waterloo. They 
proved to demonairatioii that our armies 
must be driven into the Atlantic; and 
the banner of Knglaiid was borne by a 
series of \irt<»ries from Viineira to Thou- 
louao. 'rheir biography was written on 
tiic reverse side of those tablets on which 
were in^crilicd the most glorious passages 
of our history. 

“ 'I'liey hud grown old in waging this 
losin« war of party, and they prided 
themselves upon consistency. It was not 
wonderful, that, if among them there bad 
been some whose tempers were irritable 
and irnpcrjnus by nature, they should 
have been still further souml and cinbit- 
tcred by such causes. They mistook, per¬ 
haps, for firmness and consistency, tlie 
common pertinacity of age, retentive of 
early impressions, and little snsccptlblc 
of new onus. They fancied that they 
w'ere In full march with the sjiirit of the 
times, while they were reverting to the 
days of 1792, playing an imaginary bark 
game, iiiuintalning the Infallibility of 
Charles Fox, and ascribing every recent 
evil to the dispute on the opening of the 
Scheldt.” 

What brought into power this fee¬ 
ble taction ? Foole and knaves say, 
the cry for Ileforin. The Duke of 
Wellington, it is asserted, destroyed 

himself by the deelaratlcm l&ot there 


should be nothing of the sort ns long 
as he was Minister. Not so. Sir 
John Walsh shews, in a few senten¬ 
ces, what we have often shewn,how 
that Ministry was upset. The Par¬ 
liament was divided atleast into four 
partles^the Ministerial—the Old 
Opposition—the Canningites and 
Huskissonians—and the True Tories. 
It contained likewise a strong body 
of Independents. On Sir Henry Par- 
neirs motion for a select committee 
to enquire into the items of the Civil 
List, the Ministers were defeated; 
for all three parties combined against 
them, aided by a considerable num¬ 
ber of tho Independents. The true 
Tories overthrew that government, 
and in doing so, they did right; for 
how could they support the men who 
had “ broken in upon the Constitu¬ 
tion,” and audaciously deceived the 
nation ? Having done justice to them¬ 
selves, and punished the delinquents, 
they are now willing to forgive, and, 
as far as may be, to forget; mean¬ 
while mauling the miserable Minis¬ 
try that now constitute the niisgo- 
verninent^ 

It is easily proved, then, from the 
lists of divisions, that a great portitm 
of those who voted out the Welling- 
tonians, were adverse to Reform. 
Nor did that defeat in the Commons 
ive any accession of strength to tlic 
Vhigs. They were a weak set, weak¬ 
er perhaps than at any other era ot' 
their imbecility; but they were sud¬ 
denly brouj^ht forwai’d by the divi¬ 
sions of their opponents, "just as a 
ship which has lain for months en¬ 
closed by fields of ice, is at length 
released, not by her own strength, 
but by the crumbling and breaking up 
of the masses by which she lias been 
imprisoned.”—Such a ship I 

llaving been thus unexpectedly 
turned in, what were they to do, to 
save themselves from being expect¬ 
edly turned out ? They miglit pur¬ 
sue “ the liberal and conciliating 
policy of Mr C3anning and tiie Duke 
of Wellington”—too liberal and con¬ 
ciliating by far, Sir John—or they 
might throw themselves upon the 
democrats. For a while, wo believe, 
they attempted the first alternative; 
and serious cHsturbancea prevailing 
in some parts of England, wliich it 
was necessary to put down, all par¬ 
ties agreed to support the govern- 
ment^orthe ukn of theeiack-yards. 
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The special commissions did tlieiv 
duty, and incendiaries were doomed 
to die. But even then the new Mi¬ 
nistry, though backed by all the 
energy and intellect of England, be¬ 
gan to vacillate and waver; they 
conceded, even then, to the clamour 
of the Radical press. However, the 
Whigs shewed a wisli to separate 
themselves from the party of the 
Movement, and still more bo in the 
adairs of Ireland. The removal of tlie 
Catholic disabilities had produced 
none of those happy effects so weakly 
and. ignorantly anticipated by the 
promoters of that unfortunate mea¬ 
sure—and over Ireland reigned King 
O'Connell—whom our new Ministry 
seemed resolved to treat as a traitor. 
So far—well. With respect to the 
affali's of Belgium and Holland, they 
seemed to pursue, in all essentials, 
the same course with their prodeces- 
8oi*s. They declared that it was out 
of their power to effect any reduc¬ 
tion in the expenditure of the State 
which would materially diminish the 
amount of taxation. So far—well. 
Then came their memorable Budget. 
In it they attempted to satisfy the 
public expectation (a foolish attempt 
—for who that knows any thing, does 
not know that they themselves—the 
Whigs—had deluded the great ma- 

S of the ignorant people into a 
that gross malversation and 
prodigality pervaded every branch of 
the Government ?) by an extensive 
shifting and changing of those bur¬ 
dens which they could not lessen. 
It was now seen that they wore 
blockheads, and not only seen, but 
admitted on aH sides, and expressed 
by an augry, scornful, contemptuous 
burst of general laughter, that, spite 
of the young sclf-conc<nt of the fac¬ 
tion, and its superannuJttcd arro¬ 
gance, must have brought the burn¬ 
ing blush of shame over the unmean¬ 
ing face of the Ministry, as it stood 
with its finger in its mouth, sulky 
for a while, then blubbering, and 
finally confessing, by retractation 
conducted on the largest scale, that 
they were indeed a conclave of In- 
capables. Should our language seem 
too strong, take the milder words of 
Sir John Walsh. ** It is regarded as 
an injudicious and crude endeavour 
to put in practice certain theoretical 
views of taxation, without due refe¬ 
rence to existing interestsi without 
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respect for rational enjoyments, and 
as founded upon errors in calcula¬ 
tion so extousive as entirely to viti¬ 
ate its estimated results.” Yet 
among them, and instructing thdm, 
and controlling them, are some, for** 
sooth, of the“ Political Economlate!!” 

’Twas pitiable to see the greatest 
country on earth governed by such 
impotents. The case was singular. In 
the Miuistry are several men of or¬ 
dinary—one man of extraordina¬ 
ry abilities—few feebler, perhaps, 
than you meet with in the common 
run of gentlemen—and yet the exm- 
duot of the whole was such as, in 
private life, would have imposed the 
painful necessity on the relatives of 
the party, of having them ci>gHoscefl^ 
as poor Watty was in tlie “ Entail.” 

, And yet these are the Imbeciles who 
have had the im(»cvtiacnco to pro¬ 
pose Reform! 

They felt they were going—going 
—gone, if they did not lorthwith 
ilfhg themselves ujnni the, democrats. 
They therefore lustily roared Re¬ 
form ! Reform I Reforin ■ and the 
inany-headed monster grimly laugh¬ 
ed with all his mouths, as In; opened 
his innuinerousanns to clutch them 
falling into his foul but uot friendly 
embrace. Of late years the Demo¬ 
cratic Power had been <piie«cent, 
but it had been secretly gathering 
strength. The Populace—the Moh— 
now-a-days—have been made more 
than ever savagely ignorant by a 
base and brutal education. The best 
among the lower orders are perhaps 
now better than the best of former 
time.s; but the worst arc iiirmitcly 
more wicked; and the generality 
are more dangerous; for consider— 
how hostile the times to all existing 
institutions! 

** That ibrmhhtliio iriAueot'c hail been 
peculiarly quie*fccnt of )(Uc years, but )md 
secretly gathered the matcrinlH oCstrength. 
The wide diilusion of that fiist etep in 
knowledge, the art of reading,—which, 
when obtained, can only be very purtially 
used by the working classeM,^lia4l given 
a great increase of w’eight to the periodi¬ 
cal publications to which their studies are 
condned. The generality of these papers, 
—certainly those most in circulation,—, 
had a democratic bias, and were extremely 
hostile to all existing institutions. The 
depression and rapid fluctuations which 
trade and agriculture had undergone, dis¬ 
seminated such principles. These re- 
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verses fell moat heavily upon men of small 
or no capital) who, hy activity or adven¬ 
turous speculations, had advanced their 
fortunes. The painful and bitter feelings 
which they must havo experienced when 
tho tide turned, could not fail to prepare 
them for discontent, and to make them 
the wlllloir And reckless a£:ents of change. 
The congregated mass of manufactures 
perpetually augmenting, exposed to the 
severest privations on every variation of 
priee, and altered proportion between de¬ 
mand and supply, wero like so many vol¬ 
canoes in the h^t of the country, lit 
Ireland, the numerical ibree and treight 
of the lower orders had been most skil¬ 
fully combined and directed to the attain¬ 
ment of a certain object: the object was 
gained, and the combination remained un¬ 
broken. The example was riot lost upon 
us. Lastly, the suc/cesses of the popultf- 
tion of Paris and Brussels against regular 
troops had set the whole public mind in 
a state of the mosit feverish agitatioHi^and 
had roused tho passions of the most des¬ 
perate iwrt of the community. In such 
u condUioT] of aifaij's, nothing could he 
conceived move liazardous than luvoking 
the assistance of such auxiliaries. At 
cveny period, it is the especial duty of go- 
vcrninunt to avoid excitement, to soothe, 
and, if necessary, to restrain the ebullitions 
of popular feeling. Under the circum* 
stances in which the nation has been 
placed since the accession of the present 
Ministry to oHice, this duty has been pe¬ 
culiarly imperative, whether wo estimate 
it by the importance and value of that 
proud fabric of iiiiman civilisation which 
WMs intrusted to their custody, or by the 
unusual dangers to which it has been ex¬ 
posed. There are moral obligationB 
which, tliough binding upon all, ac<iuire 
an additional weight in particiilur inataii- 
cps. Courage is peculiarly demandt'd of 
a soldier, chastity of a woman, honour 
and fidelity of a general. Among these 
may be classed that principle which for¬ 
bids a gorcriiincnt, directly or indirectly, 
to incite, sanction, connive at, or avail it¬ 
self of that lawless brute force, which it 
is the first article of tho social compact 
that it ahull subjugate and restrain.” 

To lay on or to take off a tax the 
Ministry had shewn was an achieve¬ 
ment beyond their impotence; but 
they supposed it might be easier to 
effect a revolution. They took the 
counCry somewhat by surprise. Lord 
Grey, it is true, liad been a radical 
reformer In his youth, but he was 
now getting a very old man, had 
stood tottering up ** for his order,” 
aad declared more than puce, to the 


displeasure of all Ultras, that though 
he still advocated Reform, it was 
with very different views and very 
different feelings from those that 
guided and animated him at the com¬ 
mencement of his career. Lord 
Brougham had just been delighting 
the ears of Yorkshiremen with elo¬ 
quent avowals of his determination 
to caiTy for them an extremely tem¬ 
perate plan of Reform, which was 
all, he said, that the country wished, 
and the Constitution required; and 
my Lord John Russeirs motions in 
Parliament had always been in strict 
conformity with these sound prin¬ 
ciples, that the government must 
never be placed in the worst of all 
]iands,ilic population of large cities,” 
—such are his words,—“ that a uni¬ 
form qualification for votes is most 
pernicious, and that the working of 
the constitution would be destroyed 
hy the destruction of tlic nomination 
horougiis.” Almost all the other 
members of tlio government, and al¬ 
most all their friends, had ail along 
held the same opinions—while some 
of them had been the devoted ad¬ 
herents of Mr Canning, vv^ho had 
sworn to oppose what is called Re¬ 
form, to his dying day, and who kept 
his oatli. In an hour, all honour, all 
truth, all sense, were flung to the 
winds; and round “these liars of 
the first magnitude ” and their Bill, 
rallied every “ partisan of extreme 
democratic opinions, of every shade 
and degree, from Sir Francis Bur- 
dett to Mr Cobbett”—aye, and far 
darker shades and lower degrees, 
down to the slumberers on nulk- 
heads, and the snorers, in kennels— 
thieves, robbers, incendiaries, all the 
lawless, yet untrausported or un- 
iianged, aud them the Ministry call¬ 
ed—The People! 

What were the immediate effects 
of the unprincipled exposition of the 
First of March ? Sir Jolm Walsh 
mentions tliem in terms almost too 
moderate to suit our temper. The 
first effect, he says, was to secure 
the support of the party of the move¬ 
ment, or ultra-acmocratic party. 
They not only gave the most zealous 
co-operation towards aiding the mea¬ 
sure itself, but tliey afforded a ge¬ 
neral, lliougli guarded and limited, 
countenance to the Ministry, wlioso 
defeat upon any other point w^ould 
havo eptailed its loss, 
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The eecMd w&b to render tiie Qo- 
vernment more dependent upon this 
party, by causing the most complete 
rupture between it and all the inde¬ 
pendent and moderate men, whether 
in parliament or in the country, who 
were attached to existing institutions 
and averse from desperate courses. 
The creation of the niovemeut in¬ 
to apni'ty directly iniluencing the con¬ 
duct of Government, and possessing 
a real weight in the Legislature, has 
been entirely the work of the pre¬ 
sent Administration. Before tneir 
accession to olfice, it was confined to 
a lower and subordinate sphere. 

The third was to lay a sure train 
for R collision, the most menacing to 
the permanence of the British consti¬ 
tution, between the House of Lords 
and a new House of Commons elect* 
ed under popular excitement, and 
backed by the passions of the demo¬ 
cracy. 

Let us look for a few minutes at the 
total change of their policy with re¬ 
spect to Ireland. They had assumed, 
as we have seen, towards O’Connell, 
an attitude of hostility apparently the 
most resolute! they prosecuted, and 
they convicted the agitator of a vio¬ 
lation of the law. Will you punish 
him, asked the Marquis Chandos? 
Yes—was the answer of Mr Stanley, 
“ It is tlie unalterable dctemiination 
of the law officers in Ireland to fol¬ 
low up the present proceedings 
against him—the law will take its 
full course.'* ‘‘ The Crown has pro¬ 
cured a verdict against Mr O’Con¬ 
nell, and It will undoubtedly cal] him 
up to receive judgment upon it" 
This vrm mul on the 14th and 16th 
of February, and on the 28th Mr 
Stanley had a brush with O'Connell, 
when he charged him with a system¬ 
atic attempt to agitate the minds and 
rouse the passions of the people; an 
accusation which he preferred In 
language as etrong as was consistent 
with the usage of Parliament. He 
had himself been grossly insulted by 
that unprinciplea demagogue, and 
called, we think, a ** shave-beggar;" 
but though on this occasion lielash- 
ed his libeller like another Christo- 
plier, he could not silence the shame¬ 
less brute, who charged Ministers 
with 8 tyrannical and despotic spirit, 
compared with whom, he said, the 
former administration was a blessing 
to Ireland* They were its curse. 


On the 8th of March, O’Connell 
made, Sir John Walsh says, the ablest 
and most effective speech in favour 
of the lleform Bill which had been 
delivered on that side of the question. 
No great praise. Such is the power 
of tms man in Ireland, tliat it was 
perfectly certain that if ho continued 
in open enmity with the Cabinet, it 
would have been totally impossible 
to venture on the expedient of a dis¬ 
solution ; without some understand¬ 
ing that his interest would not be 
exerted against them, they must have 
resigned, lie supported the Bill with 
all his influence, and maintained a 
truce witli the government upon 
every.other subject of difference; 
and tixe elections passed over much 
more quietly in Ireland than in Eng¬ 
land. Were the Cabinet to bring up 
for judgment the man wlio had in¬ 
sulted and saved tliem ? Terrified, 
they truckled, and Euglaud saw Ire¬ 
land despising them like dirt. 

At (his time he adoptc^l a lueaanreil 
tone of conciliation and partial approba¬ 
tion towards the Ministers, yet carefully 
[guarding himself from taking a jKisitiori 
among their regular supporters, lie pre¬ 
served his separate and independent sta¬ 
tion, assisting the Reform llili with every 
effort, whether by his votes, lua interest, 
or his talents for debate; yet keeping 
aloof from any cordial union with the 
Whigs upon the general principles of 
their policy. Nor did the session proceed 
very tar without exhibiting symptoms of 
the little real agreement between them, 
and evidence of the formidable accession 
of indiience which the results of the elec¬ 
tions had given to Mr OXonneU. There 
arose two subjects of serious difference, in 
which the policy of the Government un¬ 
derwent the most pointed animadversion 
from him and from the Irish members 
who generally concurred with him. These 
were Mr Stanley's Registration of Arms' 
Bill, and the Yeomanry Corps of Ire¬ 
land. The first was n mrasure certainly 
of an arbitrary character, which could 
only be Justified on the grounds of press¬ 
ing state necessity, and which the high¬ 
est Tory might well have refused to pass 
as a permanent law. In deferonco to the 
strongly expressed opinions of Mr O'Con¬ 
nell and the other Irish members return¬ 
ed on the Catholic interest, this Bill, after 
having been postponed repeatedly, was 
suffered to drop. 

The question of the Irish yeomanry 
involved the whole subject of those un¬ 
happy divisions of party and religion 
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which have ao loof'dlatraoCed that coun¬ 
try. The ^eat remedy of the repeal of 
the disabUitiee hm foiled entirely in re- 
couciluig them, to the deep dieappoint- 
iDfltit of every friend of that country. 
Nothing could keep them in check but a 
strong and drm executive. A weak, tern* 
l>orlxii}g, vneiUating government, ^lows 
both sides to acquire added strength, and 
nourishes every feeling of unrestrained 
and bitter animosity. The Ministry in 
vain endeavoured to fall upon some course 
which should satisfy both the contending 
divisions. It was placed in a difficult 
position : It leaned upon one side fur its 
maintenunoe in office, and upon the other 
for the pi'eservation of the peace and 
integrity of the empire. The Protest¬ 
ants were alarmed and indignant. The 
members in the Catholic and popular In¬ 
terest were exasperated to the highest 
pitch at the refusal of the government to 
allow the printing of u petition from 
Waterford, praying that the yeomanry 
might he disarmed. They bad, in conse¬ 
quence, meetings with l.ord Grey, Lord 
Althorp, and Mr Stanley; were, very 
much di.ssalisned with the arrangement 
they proposed, and almost ibreatened to 
williUraw their support from them. Thus 
did this party, fostered by the present 
Cahinet, press upon and dictate to ft; 
and siicli nru the unequivocal warnings 
it receives of the dangers upon which it 
Is so obstinately rushing. Nor were the 
Ih'otestants less irritated at the regula¬ 
tions proposed, which would, they as¬ 
serted, have the elTcct of placing the yeo¬ 
manry at the mercy of their enemies, and 
utterly destroying their efficiency. 1 will 
only further rocuirto my readers the sup¬ 
port Mr OT*niiiieU lent to Lord Ebring- 
ton's mutimi for a resolution declaratory 
of confidence in the government; the 
compliment paid him of a silk gown and 
u patent ofxirecedence; the rumoured ofier 
to him of the Attorney-Generalship of 
Ireland; and the course he has recently 
again reverted to, of which the news¬ 
papers are full; viz. open war with the 
executive^ Tlie epitome of Mr O’Con- 
iiell's history for 1831 is, that he was 
prosecuted to conviction by the govern¬ 
ment ; that he laid it under essential ob¬ 
ligations to him; that he supported It, 
schooled it, and thwarted it; was honoured 
by it, and spurned it. Possibly In 1632, 
if indeed the catastrophe of the drama la 
not still nearer at hand, ho may support 
it, and school it, and spurn It again." 

Heaven forefend that we Bhould 
trace the progreas of the misgovern- 
nient in our own island. They have 
been kicked by the hopft ef every 


asinine attBOciatioUt and muliah union, 
on whoae hide they have awkwca-dly 
attempted to curry favour; and have 
been seen in all directions sprawling 
in die dust Mr Place the tailor has 

f ;one forth against them, witli a po- 
Ished spear, two inches long, and 
prevailed; Ae ship of die state— 
permit us the privilege of the ordi¬ 
nary national images—has well-nigh 
foundered in attempting to thread the 
Needles. 

What then are the prospects of the 
country ? Many think ffloomy in the 
extreme—we sec stres^ of nascent 
light dawning on the homon. It is 
clieering to know that the Ministry 
are on dieir last legs; and it would 
be the easiest thing in the world to 
nominate—perhaps not to appoint— 
th^' successors. Coming alter such 
a set, it is impossible to imagine any 
Miulstiy unpopular. They are de¬ 
spised by all who do not detest 
them; with the exception of a third 
party, [iu whom all other feelings 
are merged in disgust. Prone as the 
people of this country are to unac¬ 
countable fits of admiration, we must 
yet do them the justice to say, that 
we have never met with any indivi¬ 
dual, however odd, who admired tho 
present Ministry. The Reformei's 
themselves have shewn a power of 
discrimination, in their liking to the 
Bill, and their dislike of tho men who 
framed it, from which we augur gi-eat 
ood, as soon aa this effervescence 
as expired, and their blood has 
been restored to its natural tem¬ 
perature. They have persuaded 
themselves that the provisions of the 
Bill are wholesome; but they feel 
no gratitude to the givers of the 
feast. This not unfre<mently hap¬ 
pens in private life. You yourself 
may have been one of a score of 
guests gobbling up what you thought 
a good dinner, yet all the while in 
your heart cursing the host as a stin¬ 
gy and hypocritical old hunks, whose 
designs iii deviating so widely from 
his established system, you cannot 
but suspect must be sinister. Should 
your stomach be disordered during 
the night, you even think of poi¬ 
son. 

Hear on this the sober language of 
Sir John Walsh. 

** No obaorvatlons have led me to tho 
wnoliuion that the present government Is 

f enemily popular* Th«y have don® much 
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to be^^i ^6b ; bat Ud niltboir!^ htA, perhap«j given to hl» 

the Imtfiiltfillate lead^e of -pbitrer are ep^hes e loftier and firmer tone, Whe- 
ipet dfepoeed to share It. They take their ther fh>m conBiderations of convenience. 
Reform Bill aft tbelr handa aa a conoeB- IttcUdatlon, or necessity, the ministerial 
elon to ^heir dWb irresistible atreng^i,— beach during almost all the discussions 
the footing, indeed, rtpbii-which the Ml- teemed to observe a studied silence, and to 
nistry^ut it^—-but it crates no enthti* ImfMWB^he same curb upon their adherents, 
siaam for its authors. They-are watched# ^'.Xhlg>p<dicy 'hns not tended to strengifaoii 
' on the. contrary, vriih jj^aloiia vigilance, -thefr in^i^encc witli tho country at Urge, 

and some suspicion. AraoOjg the^ixppbr c^ey have not been sufficiently ou the 

classes of society, there Is a widely sprad V'eocna before tho public.” 

hostility to men who are considered bc | ^ 

placing in jeopardy all that is valuable In Ministry shew the sliglit- 

eWUiz^ life. A variety of jnercantile 0Bt symptoms of strength, \ve should 
and coionial interests are opposed to them; indeed be low-spirited about the 
and all Ireland, Protestant and Catholic, State of our country. But “ kicked 
is unanimous on that point alone. Tliesc and cuffed on all sides’' as they are, 
are formidable masses. The whole con- (we use tlio wonls of the Examiner,) 
duct of the Miuibtry since they have held and unable to ward or return a sin- 


officc has been such as to excite against 
them a ste.ady and permanent feeling of 
distrust and opposition in difierent irilla- 
ential classes of the community. They 
have not obtained the command, although 
they have received the temporary support, 
of that Heeling and unmanageable popu* 
lar cry which they have themselves cre¬ 
ated into a fourth estate in the realm. 
If, as I have argued in preceding parts of 
this essay, the Wliigs were a party who 
had decline<l in general iuHuence and esti¬ 
mation in tho course of the la^^t 40 yeors, 
1 do not think that the consequences of 
their latter policy have re-established 
them iu the regard of the educated ranks, 
or even in the versatile afiections of the 
masses. In Parliament they have not 
exhibited any of that commanding elo¬ 
quence, those abilities of the first order, 
which attach people to the individual, 
and which kindle that enthusiasm so ab¬ 
solutely requisite for men to inspire who 
hope to lead opinion in times like these. 
Their first step was an arrangement by 
which they deprived their party of its great 
prop and stay in the House of Commons. 
If they looked alone to their strength and 
influence in that assembly, and their per¬ 
manent authority in the country, they 
never committed a grosser blunder than 
ill removing Lord Brougham from that 
peculiar sphere of his greatiievi. They 
probably felt, that with a seat in the Ca¬ 
binet, and a place on the Treasury bench 
of that House, whoever might have been 
the titular head of the government, he 
would have been the real IViinc Minister 
of England. This elevation might not 
have been agreeable to other meinbevs of 
the government, or to the high aristo¬ 
cratic families of tho Whigs, llis remo¬ 
val has left' Sir Robert Peel confessedly 
without a rival in the Lower House in all 
the qualities of Parliamentary eloquence. 
The Very ctnucionmesi of this nndispu* 


gle blow, we avc rhccry on their 
approaching exit. Under a Rensibic 
and Bliong government, which we 
must soon have, the doctrines which 
appear now somewhat dangerous, 
will be bissed and hooted from tin; 
press as foolish; and people will be 
ashamed of ever having lent an ear, 
for a moment) to such paltry preach¬ 
ments. We shall liear no more of 
the repeal of tlie Union—of the se¬ 
paration of England and Indand—of 
ont! red-hot Irishman holding in his 
liauds the fate of a British Ministry 
—of the abrogation of the law of 
primogeniture—of the expulsion of 
the Bishops—of the abolition of the 
House of Lords—of the change of 
our monarchical form of govermnent 
into rt^publican—of the majesty of 
mobs—and the rei^ of the rabble. 
But for tlie infatuation of a AVIdg 
Ministry, we should have heard little 
or nothing about them now; for 
though the^ spirit of democracy be 
aufliciently strong to shew itself with 
great audacity when unresisted, and 
in the perpetration of the worst 
crimes, when encouraged, as it has 
been by our weak and wicked njlcrs, 
yet it knows well that It could not 
stand one day against the uproused 
loyalty of the land, and would slirink 
and fade away from the encounter. 
Then, with what gladness would my¬ 
riads of worthy people, who had fall¬ 
en into delusion, but whose eyes 
have been long opening or opened 
to the evils with which our best in¬ 
stitutions are threatened, return from 
the error of their ways, as soon as it 
was safe to do so, and rejoin—never 
again to leave them—the ranks of 
the faithful. We are sick of the silly 
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use of the wovd reaction* , is 
no need of any^ &« ..desirtjradoes 
who cling for life to the Bil|j vill 
bellow for it till it has been i^ruck 
out of tlicir grasp; so wlQ the xene- 
gades and apostates; bo will the ob¬ 
stinate ignorants who run after all 
kinds of quackery; and so .will a 
few thousand fierce republicans, 
whose well-educated lea'ders are 
now among the most powerful or¬ 
gans of the Press. But the energies- 
of all the factions would be sodn 
deadened by a vigorous government, 
supported as it would be, from the 
moment of its formation, by nine- 
tenths of the talent, integrity, riches, 
and rank of the country; and their 
measures would in a few weeks con¬ 
vince TUB pBoei.B that the Reform 
now clamoured fur was Revolution. 

Since the Ministry, then, ai'c on 
the brink of dissolution, we can see 
littl(s or no reason for alarm. Here 
we dilfcr iu opinion from Sir John 
Walsh, who sees, we think, the pros¬ 
pects of the country through too 
ghiomy a liglit. Yet lie beautifully 
expresses liis w<uilt/ fours, which 
are those of a lover of ]il)erty. In 
onr liappy country, he finely says, 
nlicrc ])cjti:(s order, and internal 
traii(|uillity liavebeen established by 
a long and glorious prescription, 
ineu are nsluuned, tliey rear the ridi- 
i‘ule of tlieir hearers, in prognostica¬ 
ting Midi evils as revolution, civil 
war, and anardiy. TJiere are those 
who say Old ICugland has rUldeu 
out HO many storms, that avc fancy 
she must get through this somehow 
or other. The payment of tlie divi¬ 
dends seems to tlui fundholder as 
natural as the recuiTcnce of spring, 
or the dawn of day. The dominion 
of the laws, securing property and 
person, appears almost as fixed and 
uualterable as that of those which 
regulate the moveiuents of ilie phy¬ 
sical world. Thu reason of the think¬ 
ing part of the community shews 
them the. reality of the peril; but 
the iuiugination, which gcuet;ally is 
more exeiuMve, and outruns the 
reasoning faculties, has been so dis¬ 
turbed iu this particular direction 
that it cannot readily picture such 
Hovel scones. Oh! splendid testi- 
Hiony—he adds—to the excellence 
of those institutions which have so 
long preserved to our country a pre¬ 
cious immunity from half the evUs 
VOIi. XXXI« NO. CXCII. 


of ^humiBuity ^ Even wb^n thouo 
evilB Bc;o moBt fneooced, much of oiir 
danger arises irom our slowness’to. 
iip^ine it pOBslble that so sacred a 
can-^ be broken, and that 
oor .day.'oan famish the mournful 
'exception to the established prece¬ 
dent of centuries! 

Such a magnificent fabric may not 
be doomed to fall under hands so 
mean; having stood so many blasts, 
without bending more than a tree, 
and in living growth from age to age 
it is a tree, it surely will not sink 
before my Lord John Russell, puffing 
away at it with a pair of smallish 
bellows. In Burke’s time it was 
assailed, wo think, by more potent 
engineers; and he had his fears, 
which inspired his love W'ith clo- 
uence that saved the state. Nobly 
id lie shew that this whole scheme 
of our mixed constitution is to pre¬ 
vent any one of its principles from 
being carried as far as, taken by it¬ 
self theoretically, it would go. Al¬ 
low that to be the true policy of the 
British system, and then most of the 
faults with which that system stands 
charged Avill appear to be, not im¬ 
perfections into Avhich it has inad¬ 
vertently fallen, but excellencies 
Avhich it has studiously sought. He 
shelved, that it is the result of the 
thoughts of many minds, in many 
ages; no simple, no superiicial thing, 
nor to be estimated by superiicial 
understandings. 

Do our reformers ever read now-a- 
days his Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whips —bis Observations oh the 
Conduct of the Minority —hiaXe^^er^ 
on the Jiegicide Pca'^e^ They who 
truly mean well,he would tell them, 
must be fearful of acting ill—that 
the British Constitution may hat^e 
its advantages pointed out to wise 
and reflecting minds, but that it is of 
too higli an order of excellence to be 
adapted to those which are com¬ 
mon. It takes in too many views, it 
makes too many combinations, to be 
BO much as comprehended by shal¬ 
low and superficial understandings. 
Profound thinkers tvill know it iu its 
reason and spirit. The less inqui¬ 
ring will recognise it in their feelings 
and experience. They will thank 
God they Jinvc a standard, which, in 
the most essential point of this great 
concern, will put them on a pai* 
with the most wise and kiiownig. 

2f 
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So thought oue of tho wisest of the 
sons of genius; but what knew Ed¬ 
mund Burke of the science of poli- 
tjca> in comparison with that terrible 
Tailor, whose stitches hold together 
. the Westminster Review ? 

Burke has told us that it was com¬ 
mon with all those who were favour¬ 
able to Fox’s party, tlioiigh not at all 
devoted to all their vefonning pro¬ 
jects, to argue in palliation of their 
cnnductjthat it was Tiot in tlieirpower 
to do all the harm which their actions 
evidently tended to. Hut what would 
he have said had ho seen the very 
Ministry themselves at the head of 
the mob, not perhaps in tlie burning 
of Bristol, which was a trille, but in 
sacking the Constitution" 1 cannot 
Ihitter myself—he said—that these 
incessant attacks on the constitution 
of Parliament are safe,” But he was 
then slashing a move minority— 
not a revolutionizing Ministry with 
an old Jacobin at tlieir head, and a 
young boroughmonger at their tail. 
Hear the Prophet. These gentlemen 
— he Avrites — are much stronger 
too without doors than some calcu* 
late. They have the more active 
part of the DissenUu's nMth them ; 
and the whole clan of speculators of 
all denomiaations, a large and grow¬ 
ing species. They Inivothat iloating 
nnihltudc Avhich goes with evenls, 
and which atifl’ers the loss or gain of 
a battle, to decide its opinions of 
right and wrong. As longas by every 
art this party keeps alive a spirit 
of difialTection against the veny con- 
Btitution of the kingdom, and attri¬ 
butes, AS lately it has been iu tho 
habit of doing,.all the public misfor¬ 
tunes to that constitution, it is abso¬ 
lutely impossible but that sonic mo¬ 
ment must arrive, in vvliich they Avill 
be enabled to produce a pretended 
reform and a real revolution! 

With wliat a masterly hand Burke 
elsewhere exposes the folly—the 
Avickedness, of the conduct of those 
factions, who, in order to divest men 
of all love for their country, and to 
remove from tlieir minds all duty 
with regard to the state, endeavour¬ 
ed to propagate an opinion that tho 
peoph^ in forming their common¬ 
wealth^ have by no means parted 
with their power over it. Discuss, 
says he, any of their schemes—their 
answer is—it is the act of tho people 
■«Hmd that is sufficient* Are we to 
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deny to a majority of the people the 
right of altering even the whole 
frame of society, if such be tlieir 
pleasure ? But Burke sheAvs that 
neither the few nor the many have 
a right to act merely hy their fci//, in 
any matter connected wiili duty, 
trust, engagement, or obligation. 
And that as for number, the number 
engaged in crimes, instead of turn¬ 
ing them into laudable acts, only aug¬ 
ments the quantity and quality of the 
guilt, No wise legislator, at any pe¬ 
riod of the world, has willingly 
placed the seat of active power in 
the hands of the multitude, because 
there it admits of no control, no re¬ 
gulation, no steady director Avhat- 
ever. In Jlngland neither has tlio 
original, nor any subsequent com¬ 
pact of the stale, expressed or ini- 
j)lied, constituted a majority of niniy 
tolil by da heady to be tlje acting 
people of their several roinmimities. 
Give once a certain 4*onstiUition of 
tilings Avhich produces a variety of 
conditions arul circumstances in a 
state, and there is in nature and rea¬ 
son a ]iriaciple, vvliicli, for their own 
beuetit, postpones, not the interest, 
but tlio judgment of those avIio are 
nnmero plare'<y to those who are vir~ 
tide i t honorc major(\'i, Wlien tln^ 
supreme, autlmrlty of the ]ieople is 
in <piestiun, lie remarks that, before 
Avc attempt to coniine or extend it, 
Ave ought to iix in our minds, Avith 
some degree of distinctness, an idea 
of Avhat it is Ave mean, wlieii av'c say 
the iieo]>le. I Joav grand—how simple 
—and how true, the following pass¬ 
age, from the Appeal from the J\'cw 
to the Old Whig^ —and liow aiipli- 
cablc to our present condition I 

** A true natural aristocracy i» not n 
separate interest in the state, or separable 
from it. It is an essential integrant part 
of any large body rightly constituted. It 
is formed out of a class of legitimate prc.. 
sumptions, which, taken ns generalities, 
must be admitted for actual truths. 'J*o 
bo bred in a place of estimation; to seo 
notliin^ low and sordid from one's in¬ 
fancy ; to be taught to respect one's aelf; 
to be habituated to the censorial inspec¬ 
tion of the public eye; to Juok early to 
public opinion ; to stand upon such ele¬ 
vated ground us to bi; enabled to take a largo 
view of the wide-spread and intiidtely di¬ 
vers! ded combinations of men and anaim In 
a hirgc society ; to have jeisnre to read, to 
reflect, to converse; to bo enabled to draw 
the court Hnd attention of the wise and 
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to be habituated In armies to command 
and to obey; to be taught to despise dan¬ 
ger in the pursuit of honotir and duty; 
to be formed to the greatest degi'ee of 
Yigilaiice, foresight, and circumspection j 
a state of things In which no fault is com¬ 
mitted with impunity, and the slight¬ 
est mistakes draw on the most ruinous 
consequences ; to be led to a guarded and 
regulated conduct, from a sense that you 
are coitsidered as an instructor of your 
fellow-citizens in their highest roricerns, 
and that you act as a reconciler between 
Gnd and man ; to be employed as an ad- 
ininiKtrator of law and justice, and to he 
thereby amongst the lirst benefactors to 
mankind; to be a professor of liigh sci¬ 
ence, or of libe]‘nl and ingenuous art; to 
be amongst ricli traders who, from their 
success, are presumed to have sharp and 
vlgorouH uiiderstandiiigs, and to possess 
tile, virtues of diligence, order, constancy, 
and regularity j and to have cultiva¬ 
ted an hal>itual regard to commutative 
justice these are the circumstances of 
men, that torm what I should call a na¬ 
tural aristocracy, without which there is 
no nation. 

“ The state of civil society which ne¬ 
cessarily generates this aristocracy, is a 
state of nature) and much more truly so 
than a savage and inrohercut inoile of life* 
Vor man is by nature reasonable, and bo 
is never perfectly in ins natural slate but 
when ho is [daced where reason may be 
best cultivated, and most pvcdouiinates. 
Art is niairs iiature. We are as much at 
least in a stale of nature in funned man¬ 
hood, as ill immature and helpless in¬ 
fancy* Men qualiHed in the manner I 
have just described, form in imiiirc as she 
operates in tbe common modifiontion of 
society the leading, guiding, and govern¬ 
ing ]iurt. It is tbe soul to the body, with¬ 
out which the man does not exist.* To 
give, therefore, no more importance in the 
social order to such descriptions of niou 
than that of so many units, is an horrible 
usurpation. 

“ When great multitudes act together 
under that discipline of nature, 1 recog¬ 
nise the I'Forr.F, 1 acknowledge something 
that perhaps equals, and ought always to 
guide the sovereignty of convciilum. In all 
things the voice of this grand chorus of 
national harmony ought to have a mighty 
and decisive inOuence. Hut when you dis¬ 
turb this haruiony; when you break up 
this beautiful order, this array of truth and 
nature, as well as of habit and prejudice; 
when you separate the common sort of men 
from their propel; chieftains, so ns to form 
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know that venerable object called tl^ 
people.” 

Seldom now is reference made, ia 
political discussion, to the great au¬ 
thorities in political science; when 
you do so, the Radical rout scout the 
wisdom that has immortalized the 
names of the mighty men from whose 
lips it flowed like inspiration. The 
Gentlemen of the daily Press are not 
in general much given to reading— 
they have recourse to a volume ot in¬ 
elegant extracts for stale quotations 
to clench their stalcbt argumentH, 
and tliey give the go-by to reason¬ 
ings that would drive them into the 
ditch. All Reformers, far from siu- 
gle-iniiided, are oiie-oytul, and with 
it—seldom much of a pierctu*—they 
look at one side of every tpicstion— 
almost always the wrong one ; some 
of them believing, and all of them 
swearing, that tJie question lias but 
one side, though it may be at the 
least octagonal. ^Vhy does not Sir 
Janies Mackintosh give us his edition 
of Burke ? The Reformers would 
not buy a hundred eojiies, but the 
CouKervatives would exhaust It in a 
few weeks. How admirably does he 
speak of the irresolution and timidUy 
of those who compose the middle 
order” between the principal lead¬ 
ers in Parliament and ibeir lowest 
followers out of doors! Irresolution 
and timidity often perverting the ef¬ 
fect of their controlling situation. 
The fear of diflbring with tlie autho¬ 
rity of leaders on the one hand, and 
of contradicting the dc'sires of tlic 
niultitiuic on the other, induces 
them, he says, to give a careless and 
passive assent to measures in which 
they never were consulted; and thus 
tilings [irocecd, liy a sort of activity 
of oicrtnuss, until whole bodies, lead¬ 
ers, middle-men, and followers, are 
all hurried, with every appearance, 
and with many of the effects, of una¬ 
nimity, into schemes of politics, in 
the substance of which no two of 
them ever fully agreed, and the ori¬ 
gin and authors of which, in tliis cir¬ 
cular mode of communication, none 
of them liiul it possible to trace. The 
sober part give their sanction, at first 
through inattention and levity, at 
last they give it tlirough necessity; 
a violent spirit is raised,_ which the 
presiding minds, after a time, /ma jc 
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8ure» to control, to regulate, or even 
to direct 

b it not 80 at this time ? Ask Lord 
Brougham and Vaux wherefore he 
drom>ed on his knees and Implored 
the Peers “ to pass this Bill ?” 

The following wise passage might 
have been written since the new 
year:— 

‘^Tbisstieirs, in inyajilnion, how very 
4(u!cTc awakened all men ought to be, 
ivlio are looked up to by the public, and 
who deserve that confidence, to prevent a 
surprise on their opinions, when dogmas 
are spread and projects pursued, by which 
the foundations of soidety may be affect¬ 
ed, Before they listen even to moderate 
alterations in the government of their 
country, they ought to take care that prin¬ 
ciples are not propagated for that purpose 
which are too big for their object, Doc¬ 
trines linDited in their present application, 
and wide in their geiiernl principles^ are 
never meant to be confined to what they 
at first pretend. If I werh to form u prog¬ 
nostic of tiie effect of the present lUiichi- 
nations on (he people, from their sense 
of any grievance they sutfer under this 
constitution, my mind would bo ut e.'ise. 
But there is a wide dii^erelh^e betiveen the 
multitude when they act against their go* 
verameiat, from a sense of grievance, or 
iinina for some opinions. Wlieii men 
vpe th^Vpiighly possessed with that zeal, 
"It ia di^cuU to calculate its force. It is 
certain that Us power is by no means in 
exact proportion to Us reasonableness. It 
must always have been discoverable by 
persons of refiectiun, but it is now obvi¬ 
ous to the world, that a theory concera- 
ing government may become us much a 
cause of fanaticism, as a dogma in reli¬ 
gion. There is a boundary to men's pas¬ 
sions when they hot ffbm feeling; none 
when they are under the infiueiico of ima¬ 
gination. Remove a grievance, and when 
men act from feeling, you go a great way 
towards ({uietinga commotions But the 
good or bad conduct of a guvernmentf the 
protection men have enjoyed, or the op. 
pression they have suffered under it, are 
of no sort of moment, when a faction, 
proceeding upon speculative grounds, is 
thoronghly heated against its form. When 
Is man Is from system furious against mo- 
iMUvhy or episcopacy, good conduct of 
the moBarch or the bishop has no other 
effeol than furthe/to irritate the adver* 
sary« He is proi^ed at it as fiinilshliig 
m plea fyr freaerving tlie thing which he 
wishes to destroy. HU mind will be 
heated as much by the sight of a sceptre, 
m mace, or a verge, as If be bud been dally 
Imilted and wonaded by these symbols of 
aatfawity.” 


To return to Sir John Walsh. To¬ 
wards the end of his patnplilet he 
finds himself led to the following 
conclusions—that tlie late changes on 
the Continent have revived the great 
struggle of 1792, of a levelling demo¬ 
cracy aspiring to govern society up¬ 
on theoretical principles against the 
forms of monarchy, and the laws, 
institutions, manners, and liabits, 
whicli their feudal origin had so 
deeply ingrafted in the nations of 
Europe,—that the British Empire is 
equally with the Coutiaentlhe thea¬ 
tre of a conllictbetween ihese oppo¬ 
sing principles,—that in England a 
spiritof rational and wise freedom, an 
infusion of democracy, had been so 
liapfiily blended with tlie feudal laws 
and iiistitiitioiis, as to produce the 
greatest amount of prosperity ever 
enjoyed by a people,—that in pro¬ 
portion to the security so long pos¬ 
sessed, to the BtupeiulouH but artifi¬ 
cial structure of weallli, of credit, 
and of commercial and innnuractii- 
ring greatness built upon it, would 
be the min and the misery, national 
and iiu1ividual,coiiseipieritiipon eve¬ 
ry convulsion,—that the idea of its 
being possible to accoinplisb the ul¬ 
timate vievvHof the democratic party 
W'ith regard to Ireland, the Church, the 
magistracy, the poor laws, and a vast 
reduction of taxes, without an extra 
breaking up of the w'hole frame of 
society, is perfectly chimerical,—timt 
the present iimninent danger of the 
country from such adestructive influ¬ 
ence, arises from the alliance which 
has been establislu^d between this 
party and the Executive,—that, feel¬ 
ing itself too weak to stand alone, 
the latter lias sought some point of 
agreement which should unite with 
it the democratic leaders,—and that 
having found that in the Reform 
Bill—or rather, having given them 
the great bonus of the Reform Bill, 
it lias rendered itself absolutely de¬ 
pendent on them; and that they are 
ppw lyin^ at the mercy of that fac¬ 
tion and Its mobs, who could upset 
them to-day if they chose, and who 
would, if the Bill were to pass, cer¬ 
tainly upset them to-morrow. The 
approaclifng struggle in this country, 
then, is one, he thinks, of classes and 
divisions of society, not of parties. 
It Ih the attack of the lower and a 
portion of the middling classes, in¬ 
cited and led on by demagogue 
leaderB^ against existing institutions. 
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the gentry, and the property of the 
country. And this movement the 
WliigH have headed at a^ time when 
every indication by which we can 
judge of the future, had revealed to 
thoin the daik course on which they 
had voluntarily entered. The llc- 
Ibrra Bill, without regarding its ab- 
Btract conBe([uences or operation, is 
a trial of strength, is agreatpitclied 
battle, between the friends of the 
existing order of society and the 
advocates of indchnite innovation 
and revolution. 

In this state of things, all good men ' 
and true, we say, ought to look with a 
jealous and stern eye on all the move¬ 
ments of any supposed influential 
persons of tlie ('onservative Party, 
towards any such conciliation with 
the Ministry as would infer a com¬ 
promise of principles essential to 
the existence of the British (Joiisti- 
tutioii. For our parts, we uev<.*r 
liked the notion of those Inter¬ 
views and conferences of which we 
heard some time ago; and we trust 
that they never will be renewed; 
for It Ls impossible they can ever 
lead to any result, without sacTifice 
of faith and loss of honour. The 
l^linisters arc bound hand and feet 
to the Radicals by fetters of their 
own imposing ; and though tliey 
might break them with perfect safe¬ 
ty, and without blame except from 
the base, yet are they utterly obsti¬ 
nate to pledges which they ought 
never to have stooped to give, and 
will maintain their position till dri¬ 
ven from it. 

The Chmservatlves can never treat 
with such people till tlicy are met at 
least lliree-fourths of the way; till 
Ministers become as moderate as 
Lord Brougham was not many 
inontbs ago in his plans of Reform. 
Let there bo a conference on that 
basis, or on the basis of one or other 
of those Hcheiaes vvhicli were advo¬ 
cated by some of the most dist^ 
guished Whigs for nearly thirty yertra 
m the Edinburgh Review. All liie 
wild and reckless provisions of the 
Bill, in its more than Protean ehau- 
es always a slippery^inonster, have 
eon, over and over again, demolish¬ 
ed In'that able Periodical; the rea- 
therein contained liave pro¬ 
duced a deepi^n uneflaceable iin- 
prossiou on the best intellect of the 
country; nor is it to be thought that 


the patriotic exertions of those then 
enlightened men are to be all ren¬ 
dered vain by the mad measures of 
a Ministry, incomprehensibly com¬ 
posed of their own inconsistent 
selves, and of some others whom 
they had for a quarter of a century 
held up as dangerous visionaries, or 
something worse, to the ridicule or 
the indignation of all lovers of ra¬ 
tional liberty. Not a step should be 
taken, in an affair of such prodigious 
importance, as the pulling down and 
building up of the British constitu¬ 
tion, without the most anxious pre¬ 
meditation; not till all the political 
philosophy expounded with so much 
eloj[ucnce and with such powerful 
logic in that justly-celebrated work, 
be proved false and fatal, and con¬ 
fessed to be BO by its various authors, 
of whom it will not be too much 
then to expect, or rather to demand, 
that, clothed in a white sheet, they 
read their recantation every Sabbath 
during the current year, each in his 
own parish-church, and eke every 
Wednesday or Saturday in the mar¬ 
ket-place, when crowded witli peo¬ 
ple from rural districts, as well aa 
with the inhabitants of the respective 
towns. 

As for those who think the Bill 
bad, but would yet wish it to pass, ■ 
that the country might be quieted, 
most of them are such thorough ' 
idiots, that avo shall not waste a word 
on people in their unfortunate con¬ 
dition ; blit as some of them arc, we 
are sorry to say it, sensible persons 
on other subjects, nay, even enlight¬ 
ened, we do eamestV request them 
to reflect on their folly, and not, in 
their vain an:^ty to save the coun¬ 
try from some temporary excitation, 
do nil in tlieir power to promote the 
success of mea^res which they con¬ 
fess will ultimately afflict or ruin it. 
What signifies all the loss caused by 
the stagnation of trade, and which 
]Ut,ill be made up erelong by natuV^ 
iiwcesses, after the nefarious Bill 
las been stran^d, and buried in the 
<*ross-roads, in comparison with the 
everlasting evils that, in their own 
opinion, would di^rb'^and darken 
all the land in the event of its beco¬ 
ming law 1 The]? who speak thus call 
themselves the Moderates. At this 
crisis they aje the worst enemies we 
have; but as, in spite of their niela^ 
cJioJy aberration of reason, we rtk 
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gard tnany of them ivith affection 
and respect, we are not without 
hopes thfat this kindly hut strong re¬ 
monstrance witJi them on a weak¬ 
ness so iinwortiiy tlioir character, 
will be kindly taken, and Jmvc the 
effect of establishing them firmly in 
the ranks of the f'oiiHervatives, to 
which they naturally belong, and in 
which they will feel a sudden acces¬ 
sion of mental strength and coutcut- 
inent. Ac present they are sneered 
at contemptuously by lleforuiers; 
and regarded suspiciously by their 
own friends, who will liear of no 
compromise between expediency 
and 4*onscieuce. Jt would be Avrong 
to call them IVinimers; but we can¬ 
not call them I'rue-nien. Their 
moods of mind are Ihictnating and 
uncertain; without seeming to know 
it, their Avritings are fid! of inevit¬ 
able inrousisteiicics and contradic¬ 
tions; their lucubrations, in their 
guardedness, are most vaj>id; and 
ever and anon may he seen that awk¬ 
ward expression of self-imposed 
constraint, which, ivlteii visible in 
people whomay bo free if they choose, 
cannot but inspire a painful suspi¬ 
cion of insincerity, or lukcAvarrnne.ss 
in a cause that should be hujjported 
with all the feelings and faeulties of 
our souls. In tliis AA^ar let there be 
no neutrals. Are tliey waiting to 
join the victorious side r They will 
not be suffered to do so; tlunudore let 
them leave the Shilly-shally School 
of Politics, else they may in good 
earnest experience the Knout. 

The character dratvn of theinsel vc« 
by the lleformers, lladicals, and Re¬ 
volutionists, is surely a caricature. 
They have, they say, itfade prodigious 
advances in knoAvledge of late years, 
and outrun the Britibh Constitution. 
They must have a system to live un¬ 
der more, suitable to their expanded 
and exalted souls. The roof of the 
one they now seek to demolinh is tpp 
low—its walls too narrow—its (tiffe 
too small—its foundations too super¬ 
ficial—the materials of which it is 
built too soft—‘mouldering away in 
weather-stains. Heaven help them 
—giants In thchr own conceit—they 
iu*e dwaifs in nature; and among 
them, too, are many melancholy spe^ 
citneas oCftrange spinal distortion. 
Like geese ducking under a gateway 
high enough to admit without stoop¬ 
ing a mounted lifeguardsmau with 


his waving crest, they complain of 
the entrance to Honour and Power; 
and nothing Avill satisfy their tower¬ 
ing ambition but to subvert the edi¬ 
fice. 

Some able men there arc among 
tliein, all of Avhom, as Ave have said, 
arc either openly against the present 
government, or with it because they 
see it bliudly co-operating Avith them 
to its own destruction along with 
that of the state. But pray wJierc 
are Ave to look for all lhi‘ eidighteu- 
nu'ut and wisdom of which avc hear 
so much noAV-a-days iu the ihotoric 
of the Radicals ? \Vliat rcidly is iho 
nature of that spirit sjmkenof as be¬ 
ing all impatiently afloat over the 
land, for a new order of things out- 
Avardly coinmeiisurate Avilli its in- 
greatness V It is the spirit, avc 
are told, of the middle ranks. Mid¬ 
dle rutiks ! Between Avhat extremes Y 
I'jje answer is, avo presume,lu'tweeii 
lh(‘ labmu-iiig classes and tlie aristo¬ 
cracy. Do you mean by the labour¬ 
ing classes, all perMJUs living by the 
mere muscular use of their hands, 
with or witljout the aid of improved 
inacliinery in agrlcuUiire and inunu- 
facttires ? If so, then according to 
your j)lan of Reform, they are all 
excluded—or nearly so—iVoiu any 
sliare of direct political |»ower, and 
are slaves. Do you nn*au hy the 
aristocracy, all persons who, s]>cak- 
ing generally, may be called gentle¬ 
men ? At no former p(U'iod of the 
liistory of Britain liaAc they ever 
stood so higli, as now, uii the scale 
of intellect; never liavethey enjoyed 
the blessings of an education at once 
so ornamental and so useful—class¬ 
ical and scientific—as may be seen 
ill many even of the Whigs, an<l in 
nearly all the Tories. The Bill is to 
strengthen their j>owcr—is it? So 
say some snmplis among themwdves, 
and so say some of the swindlers 
Avho would prefiu'cheating them out 
'■'of all their privileges to llighAA^*iy rob¬ 
bery, merely to save lrotd)le; but the 
bolder and hoiicster of the Radical 
Reformers scorn to hide their hate, 
and foresee imheBitl the doAirnfall of 
the gentlemen of England, ^ot but 
that there are gentlemen amimg the 

Radical Reformers tlicinsclvcH;butto 

whdt pernicious courses Avill not dis¬ 
turbed ambition drive strong minds 
that have got a twist the wrong way 
by accidental circumstances, and 
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chosen, in moody dissatisfaction, to 
cultivate assiduously and skilfully 
all the causes from which it springs ? 
Thcirundcrstnnding8,and,alongwith 
thcm,theirfecli«gs,becoine thorough¬ 
ly perverted ; and they hate with a bit¬ 
ter Jiatred the very class to whicli 
they naturally bpIong,and which, had 
their ]»etter sentiments been allowed 
to dow along the natural channels, 
their acconipliHhments would liavc 
graced, and their talents, their vir¬ 
tues, liave strengthened atul defend¬ 
ed, instojid of l)e!ng a reproach and 
a peril. 

We find, then, that hy the middle 
classes, let us say it at once, for it is 
undeniable, are meant the L.IO an<l 
L.20 lu)iise-rent(»rs ! In many places 
ainostestimable class—in villages and 
mo(lerate*size<l towns, in large towns 
and cities, a class containing many 
most worthy, and not a few very en- 
liirhtened persons; but, as a class, 
destitute of the ipialitications essen¬ 
tial in the character of those who 
ought to poss<‘ss the chief j>ower 
over the Representation in a mighty 
nationlike ours, which stands now on 
tin* Hummii of civilisation, and has 
reatdiod it by moral and intellectual 
greatness, placed beyond the. sphere 
iu which they move, and operating 
on materials td' which they do not 
dream tlio existence. This class— 
absurdly called the middle—with 
more truth might be called the mean; 
it is perhaps of all classes the most 
dependent; more open tliau any 
otIuT to corruption, as has been often 
so strongly insisted on in the Edin¬ 
burgh Review; of necessity educated 
just up to the j>ei’ilous pilch of imper¬ 
fection; very presumptuous, because 
very shallow; and proud to believe 
itself—tin* People. A more certain 
way could not be <le\ ised to foster 
all the vices and injure all the vir¬ 
tues of this class, than to put into 
their hands the prodigious political 


power that would be given them by 
the “ Great Measure;” making them 
lords paramount in the State, over 
the labour below them, and the light 
above them—labour which thence¬ 
forth would bo paralyzed, and light 
whicli Avould sliiiie in vain. Already 
they are puffed up with the most 
ludicrous pride by the mere prospect 
of the Rill; scowl from their shop- 
doors on all who fairly estimate 
their cliaracter and condition; and 
believe what they are told by their 
false flatterers—in the face of their 
true friends, who are not Insensible 
to their wortli, or iudilTerent to their 
welfare, always respecting the one 
and promoting the other—that they, 
forsooth, arc the head and heart of 
tlic nation—that they alone cun feel 
and think for its good and glory-— 
that they are foremost in the “ march 
of intellect”—and that in them re- 
«i<les the spirit of the age, demanding 
the reconstruction of all our old es¬ 
tablishments. 

Rut wo must conclude our article 
with a parting malediction on the 
Miiiisters, unconnected with Reform, 
TJie Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cannot count his fingers without be- 
ing ])evplexed by the puzzling occur¬ 
rence of his tliumbs; yet trusts that 
tlie sum total is ten. The omissiou 
of such an iuHiginficaut item as 
L.nOO.OiU) or so has not to be apolo- 
i/.ed for, be tliinks, but merely ac- 
nowledged with a panegyric on his 
<iwii camiour; after his iniscalcula- 
tioiis hafl been exposed by the pro¬ 
duction of pajiors, wliich, if they had 
not been demauded, had remained 
iu concealment. AVhile bis friend, 
the Fructitier, prefers L,700,000 of a 
deficit to L.o00,(>0() of a surplus; and 
cJiuckles, nay, crows over the bank-^ 
rnptcy of the Exchequer. But in 
our next Number wo ahall expose 
the portentous ignorance of these 
fumbling Financiers, 
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Abandonment of ike Barrier-*-The liussian Dutch Loan^ Guarantee of the 

'Throne of the Barricades^ 


The great danger to liluropean in¬ 
dependence is from France on the 
one hatul^ and Russia on tlie other. 
The march of Xapoleon to Moscow, 
and of Alexander to Paris, suRicient- 
Jy demonstrate the formidable nature 
of the power which these mighty 
states can put forth when they exert 
their whole strength; and the little 
chance which European freedom has 
of being preserved, when the energy 
of Gallic ambition and the weight of 
Scythian numbers are fairly brought 
into collision. The greatest struggles 
of modern times have arisen from 
the meeting of these great waves of 
mankind; and the defeat of Attila at 
Chalons remained without a parallel 
till the overthrow of .Vapoleon at 
Leipsic* 

TJie interests of European free¬ 
dom, therefore, Imperiously require 
that the intermediate states should be 
constantly united in a close alliance 
to resist the approaches of tliese terri¬ 
ble potentatea, and save modern ci- 
viUsation alike from tbe enrroa<‘h- 
ments of French ambition, and tbe 
tyranny of Russian power. Liberty 
demands, in a voice of thunder, that 
the barriers should be closed against 
both these fearful invaders, and the 
independence of Europe saved alike 
from the whirlwind of Attila and the 

ium against France, 
and against Russia, 
is the obvious duty, as well as inte¬ 
rest, of every European stale- Pub¬ 
lic freedom, national independence, 
Tun no risk but from one or other, or 
both of these states. The experience 
of ages has proved that France, wdth 
the addition of Belgium, is too pow¬ 
erful for Germany, and that no sood- 
er has she got her frontier advanced 
to tbO Rhino, than the liberties of 
Europe be^n to totter. Recent ex- 
perieoce demonstrates that Russia, 
with the Addition of Poland, is an 
overwhdming power on the east of 
Europe* and that when her armies 
are stationed^ while still within the 
Russian frontier* at the distance of 
onljr 170 B^es frOm Vienna and Ber¬ 


car of Napoleon. 

To support Bdl( 
therefore, and Po 


lin, the power of independent deli¬ 
beration is token away from both 
these states. 

It was early felt, that the preser¬ 
vation of Belgium from French influ¬ 
ence was an object of vita! iuiport- 
auce to the liberties of Europe; and 
the greatest efforts, both of diploma¬ 
cy and arms, have heon exerted for 
tl e last three centuries to prevent 
such an acquisition hy that niubi- 
tious power. When the dominions of 
(-harles the Bold had descendcil to 
his daughter Mary, and the hand of 
that rich heiress, ami with lier the 
sovereignty of the seventeen Fnited 
Provinces, was souglit after by the 
rival monarchs of France and Sjmin, 
nil the powers of I'liiropcan diplo¬ 
macy were exerted to prevent her 
prefeiring the former; and the ex¬ 
asperation of that high-spirited nio- 
narcli at the success of his rival, laid 
the foundation of the wars which af¬ 
terwards desolated Europe, and led 
to his defeat and captivity at tlie 
battle of Pavia, AVbcu Louis XIV, 
tbreatenctl the liberties of ICuropc, 
and tbe pride ofthe(irande Monarqiio 
aimed at universal dominioii, it was 
in Flanders that his pniici])al efforts 
were made. Vauban and his illustri¬ 
ous generals knew well that if that 
was gained, every thing was secured; 
and it w'as there accordintrlv tliat he 
encountered and defeated by 
Marlborough and Eugene. The vic- 
torioH of Rainilies and Oudenarde, of 
Blenheim and Malplaquet, the sieges 
of Tournay and Ypres, of lAsle and 
(3ondp, of Landrecy and Maubeuge, 
at length drove back tlie invaders 
from tlie vantage-ground they liad 
ac<juired,and Europe in consequence 
enjoyed comparative peace for an 
hundred years. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, it was 
provided that a certain line of forti¬ 
fied towns should be kept up as a 
perpetual barrier against hrance; 
They were selected with care, and 
fortified at an enormous expense; 
and such was their efficacy in bri¬ 
dling the ambition of that military 
power, that her armies never suo 
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ceedcd in making any effectual lodg¬ 
ment beyond them as long aa they 
existed. 

This will not appear suTprisinff, if 
the situation and nature of these car¬ 
rier fortresses are considered. Mons, 
Meiiiii, Ypres, Pbi!ipville, and Mari- 
enberg, and the other barrier towns, 
formed a line across the front of the 
Aubti'iau Netherlands so powerful, 
that no ordinary army, how great 
soever, could puss them with imjm- 
nily. Had any one ventured to do 
so, the garrisons of these fortresses 
would have issued out as soon as 
they were passed, formed an army 
in tlieir rear, and forced them to re¬ 
tire, by cutting off their communica¬ 
tions, and preventing the supply of 
aininunitiuu and stores to their army. 
Thus an invading force was reduced 

the necessity either of besieging 
two or three of the [n iiicipal fortress¬ 
es in the line of their advance, or of 
I(»aving them blockaded by troops 
superior to the garrisons they con¬ 
tained. The first of these Avas a work 
of time and bloodshed, Avhich gave 
hiiirope ample opportunity to assem¬ 
ble and succour the menaced point; 
tlie last reduced tlm invading force 
to one half of its oi'iginal amount, 
and left the liberties of l^uropc no¬ 
thing to fear from tlic advance of the 
reinaiiuler. 

In an evil hour, the Emperor Jo- 
seph, yielding to tlie advice of reck¬ 
less innovators, resolved to demolish 
tlie fortifi<‘atioiis of these barrier 
towns. “ He objected,” saya Joml- 
ni, to the expense of maintaining 
lliem; lie was distrustful of the fide¬ 
lity of tlieir Walloon garrisons; and 
be imagined, that, in the new era of 
wisdom and philosophy ivhidi was 
approaching, there ivouhl be no need 
of fortresses to bridle the ambition 
of princes.”* 

'I'lie consequences of this fatal step 
soon developed themselves; and the 
vital importance of thatbarrierAvhicli 
Marlborough and Eugene had won 
at HO vast an expenne of blood and 
treasure, Avas Avritten in indelible 
characters. The revolutionary ar¬ 
mies of France found in Flanders a 
vast and level plain, without a horn- 
woyk to arrest their progress; and 
before the distant forces of the Ein- 
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peror could advance to its relief, the 
work of conquest was completed,and 
the Low Countries had passed under 
the Republican yoke. With unerr¬ 
ing precision they rushed upon the 
rich garden of conquest Avhich Avas 
thus laid open to their hands; and 
ten days after Franco Avas delivered 
from urgent danger by the retreat of 
tiic Duke of Brunswick in 1792, the 
victorious armies of Duniourier ad¬ 
vanced to the long wished-for con¬ 
quest of the liOAv Countries. 

A single inconsiderable battle deci¬ 
ded tlieir fate. Neither of the armies 
Avliich fought at Jeinappes amounted 
to 40,000 men; the loss of the van¬ 
quished was not 4000; yet this in¬ 
considerable victory decided the fate 
of the Netherlands, and brought the 
French armieH doAvn to Antwerp. 
The demolition of the barrier toAviis 
left no obstacle in their Avay; there 
AA'as not a mountain to arrest tlie 
victors, nor a forest to shelter the 
vanquished; and the same ground 
Avas Avon in six Avccks, wliicli liad 
been gained inch by inch by Marl¬ 
borough and Eugene in as many 
years. 

The Austrians retired to Tirle- 
niont, leaving Brussels to its fate; 
but next year they defeated the 
French at Neerwinde, and the re- 
conquest of the Low Countries was 
the immediate consequence. A 
poAVorful allied army Avas formed, 
the Republicans were defeated in 
several encounters, and, but for the 
barrier fortresses of France, Paris 
AV'ould bave been taken, and the war 
terminated in that campaign. But 
the Jive of Vetlenciennes^ 

Qncsnoi/^ Conde^ Mattheuge^ and 
Landrcci/f saved FraneVy when on the 
verge of destniction^j^ The Allies, 
albeit at the head of a v^ast army, 
120,000 strong, flushed with victory, 
could not venture to pass the frontier 
fortresses: the siege of Valenciennes 
was successfully completed, that of 
Maubeuge, Landrecy, and Dunkirk, 
formed; and though the two former 
fell, tlie time consumed iu their re¬ 
duction proved the salvation of 
France. The people recovered from 
their cousternation; the vast arina- 
meats in the interior had time to be 
completed; and when tlie Allies, 
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after six motiths spent among tlieir 
fortreases, attempted to advance into 
the interior, they were met with such 
considerable forces, as not only stop¬ 
ped their progress, but drove them 
back with disgrace and disaster to 
the Waal and the Rhine. 

Thus the lessons of experience 
were complete on both sides. The 
demoiiiiou of the barrier fortresses on 
the iitnstiiau bide of the frontier ren¬ 
dered the Low Countries an easy 
prey to tl»e Revolutionary forces: 
the preservittina of the barrier for¬ 
tresses on the French side saved that 
country from otherwise inevitable 
de'^tniction. Napoleon has recorded 
l)is opinion, that nothing hut the 
frontier fortresses of Fiance saved it 
from destruction in I TOIL 

Subspipiont events have sufficient¬ 
ly demonstrated, that the preserva¬ 
tion of the Netherlands from the 

f rasp of France, and the forcing her 
ark from the line of the Rhine, is 
absolutely iinlispensable for t.h*‘liber¬ 
ties of Europe; and that if once she 
advances her standards to that river, 
universal dominion must be submit¬ 
ted to, or a ten years’ war encoun¬ 
tered to drive her back to her original 
limits. 7'he leasoii is plain, and, by 
an inspection of the map, must be 
obvious to every observer. Tiui pos- 
flessiou of the vast and opulent dis¬ 
tricts which lie between the frontier 
of old I'rancc and the Rhine, inclu¬ 
ding the important fortresses of Lux¬ 
embourg, Mayeiice, Thionville, and 
the towns which complete tlie de¬ 
fence of that frontier stream, ren¬ 
ders the Ffcneh altogether irresisti¬ 
ble till they meet the armies of Rus¬ 
sia. The Low Countries form a 
salient angle, headed by the great 
fortress of 31ayence, which enables 
the invaders at once to penetrate into 
the Jieart of Gennany. All Naj)o- 
leon’s armies destined for the sub¬ 
jugation of Northern Europe; those 
which crushed Prussia at Jena, hum¬ 
bled Russia at Friedlaud, and bore 
tbe Imperial Eagle to the Kremlin, 
crossea by tlie bridge of Mayence. 

“ If the Allies were encamped on 
Montmartre,’^ said Napoleon, “ I 
would not surrender one village in 
the thirtv-seeond military division.” 
MenioraDle words, indicating the 
sfrong sense he entertained of the 
importance of preserving all the 
ground he had won in the North of 
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Gennany, for the maintenance of that 
universal dominion, which ho valued 
more than life itself. 

The events which occurred at tho 
conclusion of the war, have gone far 
to withdraw tho attention of men 
from the great importance of frontier 
fortresses in repelling the invasion 
of an ambitious power. It is well 
known that the vast armies of the 
Allies passed tim fortresses both on 
the Oder, the Islhe, and the Rhine, 
and accomplished the subjugation of 
France, while yet her garrisons were 
unsubdued on those rivers; mid 
thence it is concluded that fortresses 
are altogctheruselessaguiusit modern 
tactics, and tlieir demolition noways 
dangerous to the liberties of se«‘ond- 
rate powers. There inner was u 
greater mistake. It is quite true, 
that when passions are f'xcitcd wldcJi 
bring millions into the lield—when 
nations en mussie rise up against tlu'ir 
oppressors, and tlie experience and 
skill of twenty years is suddenly ap- 
jilied to the training of these vast 
assemblages of men, fortresses may 
be. disregarded, and armies precipi¬ 
tated into a state witlioiit the rediic- 
lion of their frontier di’fences. The 
reason is, that the multitudes of sol¬ 
diers at tho command of the iiua- 
ders, enable th<*in to blockade tin* 
towns, and at the same lime advance 
with a sufficient head force into the 
interior. Hut neither this nor tlic 
next generation will witness such a 
reaurrectiou of armed men. Tlni 
paKsioiiH are worn out which roused, 
tlie money is gone which injuipped 
them. War hereafter must n vert to 
its former principles: no luiulvvehr 
and laiidsturm will exist to blockade 
the fortresses, while the regular 
troops follow up tlie career of con¬ 
quest; but, like Eugene, and Marl¬ 
borough, aiidTureniie, generals must 
be content to sit down before the 
frontier fortresses, and dinietid for 
success upon their reduction. 

In proof of these principles, wc 
shall refer to two masters in the art 
of war, whose authority few will 
gainsay—Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the Duke of Wellington, 

During all his campaigns, and in 
those in particular fn which he Imd 
not at command an overwhelming 
superiority of force, this great com¬ 
mander evinced his strong sense of 
the advantages of fortresses. No 
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Booaer had he prostrated, by the vic¬ 
tories of Montenotto and Mondovl, 
the Piedmontese monarchy, than he 
compelled the surrender, in 1796, of 
Tortona, Alexandria, Coni, and Tu¬ 
rin, and from this stroui:' base speed¬ 
ily carried the tide of invasion over 
the whole of Lombardy. Nothing 
arrested his progress, till lie came to 
the bastions ol Mantua; but that 
single fortress detained him five 
months before its walls, and gave the 
Emperor time to assemble tour suc¬ 
cessive armieB for its relief. The 
first use he made of the victory of 
Marengo, was to force the Allies 
to surrender tlie Piedmontese for¬ 
tresses, which Suwarrow had regain¬ 
ed, in I7f>9, at so great an expendi¬ 
ture of human life; and to the weak¬ 
ness of the Austrians in suiTouderiiig 
tliose 8 Iron"] I olds, is in great i>art in 
he as<*ribe<f the disgraceful treaty of 
Luncvillo, The campaigns of Aus- 
terlitz and Wagram were so suc¬ 
cessful, because tlie atbick was di¬ 
rected in both at tiie Austrian mo¬ 
narchy, through the valley of the 
Danube ; the quarter in which, as 
the Archduke ('harles and General 
Joiniiii have convincingly shewn, it 
is most easily assailable, from tliO 
want of any IVontier towns for its pro¬ 
tection.^ Not the battle of Jena, hut 
the treacherona surrender of iMngde- 
bourg,and the fortresses on the Oilm’, 
proslratetl tlie Prussian moimrcby in 
18(J(); and had a few more strongholds 
like Dantxic existed, to check the 
advance of tlie Prencli armies in the 
spring of 1807, the Treaty of Tilsit 
Avuulunoverhavt^ enslaved for six long 
years the continent <»f Europe. Tlie 
first step of Napoleon in his attack 
on Spain, w^as to gain possession, by 
fraud and treaehery, of its frontier 
fortresses ; and tlie possession of 
Pampcluna, Barcelona, lMguoras,aud 
St Sebastian,enabled htni to maintain 
his footing within tin* gates of the 
Peninsula after the disasters of the 
first Spanish campaign, and kept at 
bay all the elTorts of the Spaniards 
and English for six years. He ad¬ 
vanced with such rapidity into Uussia 
in 18 Pi, because no fortresses were 
to be encountered on the frontiers of 
that vast empire to oppose his pro¬ 
gress; and in all the reverses wliich 


followed, clung to the fortresses of 
Germany with a tenacity whi<*h af¬ 
fords the most unequivocal evidence 
of the vast importance whieli he at< 
tached to their possession. He took 
post in Saxony for his final struggles 
amidst the strong fortifications ui the 
Elbe : the possession of the redoubts 
of Dresden had well-nigh enabled 
bini to renew tlie triuinplis of Rivoli; 
and even when the Allies were in the 
heart of (^hanipaigne, the fortresses 
on the Rhine and the Elbe were in 
great part unsubdued. Tlie success- 
tiil iiivnHioii of the Allies in 1814 and 
1815, is no evidence that he was 
wrong: they only shew tliat a single 
nation cannot withstand tlic world in 
arms; nnd that in resisting a crusade, 
oven the greatest abilities and llio 
most approved rnililary system can¬ 
not always command success. As it 
was, the peril run by the invadeis 
by neglecting tlie frontier fortresses 
was extreme: a considerable disaster 
in the plains of Chainpaigne would, 
by accumulating upon the retreating 
force all the veteran troo])s in the 
garrisons, liave driven them to a re¬ 
treat as ruinous as that of ISPi Avas 
to the French army ; had the move¬ 
ment to St Dc/.icr not been cucoun- 
teretl by skill and resolution equal 
to bis own, it would liave turned the 
fall' of the campaign; and Napoleon 
was not far from the truth Avhen he 
saiil, in romincuciiig tiiat advance, 
lliat lie was nearer Vienna than tho 
Allies were to Paris. 

The Duke of Wellington has given 
e4|Ufil evidence of his high sense of 
the \alue of fortressesiu every ordi¬ 
nary system of warfare. He advanced 
without hesitation into Spain, in 
1809, as tlie Allies had possession of 
C'iudad Rodrigo and Badajuz; but 
no sooner iiad tliesc fortresses fallen 
into the hands of the French, than 
he changed lus system, and all his 
efforts were directe<l, in the first in¬ 
stance, to regain them from tlic 
enemy. Perhaps the most memo¬ 
rable period of his career, is that du¬ 
ring which, with a force inferior to 
either scpaiately, he stormed tlioso 
fortresses, in the face of Mariiiont 
and J^qult’s armies, and thus laid the 
foundation of that secure advance 
which ultimately expelled the inva- 
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ders from the Peninsula. Before he 
advanced into France, he stormed St 
Sebastian, captured Pampeluna, and 
closely iuvested Bayonne; and the 
want of any other considerable fort¬ 
ress on thntdefencelc8sfrontier,aoon 
enabled him to make greater progress 
in the conquest of (lie southern pro¬ 
vinces of that kingdom, with (i0,0(H) 
men, tlian the Allies had been oua- 
,bled to make, in 17.0d, on the iron 
frontier of the Netherlands, with 
1 * 20 , 01 ) 0 . The defenceless condi¬ 
tion of the French frontier towns, 
after the l)at!le of Waterloo,enabled 
Blucher and Wellington to make that 
rapid advance into France which 
precipitated Napoleon from the 
throne; and the first use which the 
\ ictorsmade of that glorious triumph, 
was to reconstruct, at a cost of five 
millions to this country, the barrier 
of Marlborough in the Netherlanils, 
and thus close against French am¬ 
bition those iron gates wliich had 
keptlt at bay for an hundred years. 

But what is it to our modem iii- 
noi^ators that the vital importance of 
the fortressesin the Nethej-landH has 
been proved by the campaigns of 
Marlborough and Eugene, of Napo¬ 
leon and Wellington,—that they were 
framed by the genius of Vauban, and 
their importance ])ro\ ed by the argu¬ 
ments of the Archduke Charles and 
Jomini,—that their value has been 
evinced by a century's experience, 
and their necessity demonstrated in 
works of immortal endurance,—that 
Imperishable triumphs, followed by 
ages of peace, have signalized their 
formatiaii,audthatindeiible disgrace, 
leading to uu'paralleled disaster, at¬ 
tended their di^olition ? All this is 
nothing to the now lights which have 
opened upon the world since the 
triumph of the mob in Paris, and the 
accession of innovating rulers to this 
country. Without doubt, Earl Grey 
and Lord Palmerston, who have taken 
upon ^fcemselves to undo the work 
of Eugene and Marlborough, of 
Blucher a«d.Wellington, are able to 
shew thnt ’tlicse great commanders 
proceeded on entirely wrong princi¬ 
ples, and owed their success to 
a continued and inexplicable com¬ 
bination of chances. Withoiitdoubt, 
they have read and thoroughly stu^ 
died the scientific works of Napo- 
and St Cyr, of the Archduke 
Chiles and Jomini; and are prepa¬ 


red to shew, that the arguments by 
which they appear to have proved 
the vital importance of the Flemish 
barrier are totally unfounded. With¬ 
out doubt, before they threw open 
the gates of Flanders to France, they 
hud fixed upon some other and more 
tenable line of defence against its 
ambition; and were assured on rea- 
souabln grounds, that tlie possossion 
of the Netherlands, for which its go¬ 
vernment, whether regal or republi¬ 
can, has struggled with such vehe¬ 
mence for,a century and a half, is 
nowise dangerous to the liberties of 
Europe. Without doubt, they arc 
ready to demonstrate, that the pos¬ 
session of live fortresses, all but im¬ 
pregnable, on the Flemish frontier, 
within KiO wiles of Paris, was no ad¬ 
vantageous base for ollensivc opera¬ 
tions against that ambitious power, 
—and no check on its favourite in¬ 
cursions beyond the Jlliino,—and 
that the advance of its stuiulards to 
that river, and the consequent pos¬ 
session of Luxembourg, Mayence, 
Antwerp, and Coblentz, is likely to 
give it tu» ad\antage in an invasion of 
GtTtnany. Jf they are prepared to 
prove these things, we are ready and 
anxious to consider their arguments; 
if they arc not, when we ree.olleel 
that they have destroyed the barrier, 
we arc confident history ivill pro¬ 
nounce them the most reekless and 
ruinous rare of politicians that the 
evil genius of a nation ev(M* yet called 
to the Iielni of its government. 

Let it not be imagined, that a new 
era is about to open on Franco and 
England, and tliat tliese two coun¬ 
tries, united in the bonds of amity, 
and struggling for freedom against 
the world in arms, arc henceforth to 
lay aside their mutual jealousy, and 
stand in no farther need of checks 
upon each other’s ambition. Suppo- 
Bing that the era of republics has 
arrived; let tlie utmost aspirations 
of OUT democrats be realiz(td, and 
France and England be set down as 
about speedily to become republican 
governments, is that any reason for 
supposing that their discord is to 
cease, or that the Senate and People 
of France are to be less formidable 
to the Senate and People of England 
than Louis XIV. or Napoleon were 
to its regal government? Who con¬ 
quered the ancient world, and esta¬ 
blished the fabric ruinous to freedom 
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of universal dominion? Republican 
Rome. Who conquered modern 
Europe, and all but realized that de¬ 
basing chimei-a? Republican France. 
Have our rulers, in their fond an¬ 
ticipation of the future and indisso¬ 
luble union of free governments, for¬ 
got the thirty years^ struggle and in¬ 
extinguishable hatred of the repub¬ 
lics of Athens and Sparta,—have they 
forgot the three long and bloody 
Punic wars between Republican 
Romo and Republican Carthage,— 
have they forgot the desperate ani¬ 
mosity of Florence and Pisa, of Ge¬ 
noa and Venice, of Holland and 
Cromwell,—have they lived through 
the last age, and not witnessed the 
ill extinguished hatred of America 
and Great Britain, or the fury of Re¬ 
publican France against the Moun¬ 
taineers of Switzerland,—the Mer- 
ch.ants of Holland and the Senators 
of ^"en!ce ? Is the universal aniino- 
hity of popular states at each other 
likely to be now diminished, because 
coininereial and manufacturing jea¬ 
lousy has been superaddt^d to the 
other and long established sources 
of jmpular hostility? Before this 
chimera, of the future amity of men’s 
minds in free states, is realized, the 
future Revolutionists of tliis coun¬ 
try, in addition to a bill for repeal¬ 
ing so much of the Constitution as 
fixes the crown on tlie head of the 
sovereign, must bring in another to 
repeal ho much of tlie human mind 
as makes merchants jealous of com¬ 
petition, soldiers ambitious of glory, 
and nations desirous of warlike ex¬ 
citation. 

In truth, the treaty for the demoli^ 
tion of the barrier^ which England 
has now signed, is utterly inexpli¬ 
cable on any principle of reason, 
and of which no account can be 


given but from tlic blindness of the 
innovating passion. One of the ablest 
of the Whigs lias said that tlie peace 
of Utrecht was a treaty “ which the 
execrations of ages had left inade¬ 
quately censured.” Why was it 
thus stigmatized by the impartial 
voice of history an hundred years 
after its formation ? Because, though 
it provided for the construction of the 
barrier, it did not sufficiently coerce 
the power of France. Rut what 
would Mr Fox have said of a treaty 
which, after the barrier had been 
won, provided for its demotion f 


What would future ages have said 
of such a treaty, if the triumphs of 
Marlborough had been closed with 
a victory which prostrated France 
at a single blow; if Paris had been 
captured by the British arms, its so¬ 
vereign surrendered to British gene¬ 
rosity, and the bones of the Grand 
Monarque held as a melancholy tro¬ 
phy in a seagirt isle by the Queen of 
the Ocean ? Yet this is what has now 
been done : this weakness has now 
been felt—this disgrace lias now been 
incurred ! If the execrations of ages 
have inadequately censuri^l the trea¬ 
ty of Utrecht, wlial measure uf pub¬ 
lic indignation Avill be large enough 
for that of London ? 

Louis XIV. considered it as the 
last and deepest humiliation of his 
public existence, that he was obliged 
by the treaty of Utrecht to demolish 
the fortifications, and fill up the har¬ 
bour of Dunkirk. To undo at the 
bidding of a foreign power what you 
have done in self-defence,—to level 
the buttresses you have raised against 
foreign aggression, is the last act of 
humiliation for those wlio have pass¬ 
ed tlirougli the Caudine forks. The 
French monarch would not submit 
tt) this disgrace till Landrecy was 
taken, the last of the barrier touma 
captured, and nothing remained be¬ 
tween the enemy and Paris. But 
our innovating rulers have felt no 
such compunction; with one stroke of 
the pen they have abandoned the tro¬ 
phies of two centuries of glory: ivlth- 
out feeling shame, or being sensible 
to remorse, they have surrendered 
the fortresses which Wellington and 
Marlborough won !i\ a hundred 
fights. Victorious Kurland compel¬ 
led vanquished Fran^, as the lost 
act of national humiliation, in.l7i4, 
to destroy one of her frontier fortress¬ 
es : conc^uered France iu 1832, per¬ 
suades victorious England to demo- 
li8h,/?re, as tlie price oT the friendship 
of tiic throne of the barricades.^ This 
is to be done at the expemt of the 
conquering power; after having ex¬ 
pended five millions on thsrhonstruc- 
tion of the barrier, we are to under¬ 
take the burden of destroying it! 
What more disgraceful, galling, or 
perilous terms could have been im¬ 
posed, if the Britisli fleet had been 
swept from the sea, Portsmouth and 
Plymouth in ashes,and Marshal Soulti 
with 100,000 men, in possession of the 
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Tower of London? And they have 
been agreed to while the flag of Tru« 
falgar atill floated in the winds, and 
the children of France yet started at 
the name of Waterloo! 

When Mary, Queen of England, 
was on her death-l)ed, she declared 
that if her body were opened, llie 
word ** Calais’* would be found en¬ 
graven on lier heart. Such ^vas tlie 
feeling of a Tiulor princess, celebra¬ 
ted only for her cohiness of disposi¬ 
tion ami hardncKK of heart, at the 
loss of one fortress hehl by England 
as a bridle on France. Uow marvel¬ 
lously liiive wo changed in so short 
a time! what a stupendous aU(*ra- 
tK>u does tJio fever for innovation 
produce on the human iniiui I Whilo 
ihe Joss of one fortress brought a 
tjueeu with a British heart to lier 
grave, the svirrendev of five by the 
conqueror in the strife is now looked 
upon as a matter of no importance. 
Truly may we now see the infatua¬ 
tion which the frenzy for innovation 
has brought on the country. I'liis 
treaty for the doiuolition of the bar¬ 
rier fortresses will be looked upon 
by after ag<‘s us rite most inexpli¬ 
cable and destrucli\e in the Britisli 
annals; and the mere announcement 
of an iiitejition to carry it into ef¬ 
fect, would have hurled from the 
helm the most popular afhniiiistra- 
tiou since the days of Alfred. 

It is said, as an excuse for this in¬ 
explicable piece of diplomacy, that 
the fortresses were too numerous 
for Belgium after its separation from 
Holland: that enough still remains 
to check the incursions of France, 
and that the erection of the kingdom 
of the Netherlands was an absurd 
abd impracticable change on the 
C^lhatitution of Eurtqn^ 

All> this IS nothing iit all to the 
purpose. The frontier towns of Flan- 
dpra were never intended to be a 
covering for Belgium merely; they 
were, the imrrtftr of Enropey — the 
bridle'on that fata! ambition, which 
nothing but the catastrophe of Mos¬ 
cow nnWjflte crusade ol Paris were 
able, without it, to coerce. If tlie 
maintenance of that harrier was too 
expensive for Belgium in its divi¬ 
ded state, let those answer for that 
who promoted the separation, who 
debarred the King of Holland from 
attempting even to regain hie own, 
Belgium to become a bo-* 


parate power, when a reaction was 
preparing, and it was perfectly will¬ 
ing to have awakened from its in¬ 
fatuation, and reassembled under 
the House of Orange? Or if this 
could not be accomplishod, the sup¬ 
port of these towns should have been 
laid as a burden on the Germanic con¬ 
federation; ttussiaand Great Britain 
should have been called on to con¬ 
tribute for the support of the bul- 
Avark of European freedom; tlie 
ashes of Moscow, and tlm battle of 
Jena, appealed to as the consequence 
of permitting their deinolilion. When 
we gave a revolutionary Monarch to 
Belgium, surely wo were entitled 
ami able to exact such terms as the 
liberties of Europe required, and the 
necessity of averting another twenty 
years’ war prescribed. Before Leo¬ 
pold left London, it sliould have been 
made a ahie, gna 7iO//,tliattlu5 barrier 
of Eiiropt? ill his new dominions was 
to be upheld. 

'rhe idea that enough of fortresses 
still remain to co<»rce France, is too 
absurd to hear a moment’s argument. 
After the ]ilougli has pa^ised overtlic 
ramparts of AIoiis, Marienberg, Pid- 
lipville, Atli,a7iil Meiiin,we should he 
glad to sen the fortresses which are 
to be u bridle on its ambition. Tim 
thing is altogether ridiculous; the 
h’reach journals nil agree tliat it lays 
Manders open to their grasp, Iii 
reply to this ohjoction, vve deem it 
sullicient to say, that the Duke of 
Wellington, no lavish dispenser of 
]mblic money, and no nu‘an autho¬ 
rity in tlie means of arresting an in¬ 
vading army, deemed it ah^iolnUlg 
nreessarg to fortify all these towns ; 
and tlifit, vvhen they were not forii- 
lied, Durnoiuier and Pichegru over¬ 
run the Netherlands in tvvohuccoNsive 
campaigns; while, vvhen they/errr, 
Mnrihoroiigh and hhigeno were ar¬ 
rested in tiiem for ten years. There 
are, indeed, fortresNps, and many for¬ 
tresses, still existing in Belgium; but 
they are on the Dutch and Herman, 
not the French frontier; and will be 
as ineflectual in preventing the con¬ 
quest of the Low Countriesby France, 
as the fortifications of Cadiz or (Bb- 
raltarvvould bo in preventingan inva¬ 
sion of Spain through the l^yrennees. 

Farther, if the inability of Flanders 
to support five fortresses was the real 
reason for the demolition of those 
ivbicb we consigned to destructioii| 



whifte wuB the necesBity of demoUBh- 
ing tliose onlt/ which are on the fron¬ 
tiers of France ? That is the im¬ 
portant point to which we earnestly 
request the attention of our readers. 
Why, if five required to be destroyed, 
were they all chosen on tlie frontiers 
of that ambitious power, and none 
on tho frontiers of Holland, or 
Prussia ? If the object was merely 
to save expense to Belgium, could 
their finances not be spared as well 
hy demolishing live fortresses on the 
nortliern, or easteni, as the south- 
wesUM’u 1‘nmtier V Is it tliat a barrier 
requiriul to he kept up on tlie sides 
of llollaiul, or Prussia, while itjjould 
bo safely ahaiidoiied on that of 
France? Is it from the burgomas¬ 
ters of Airisterdam, and not the 
schools of Paris, that the danger of 
European freedom is to be appre- 
]i40ide<i? Is Holland, with its 
souls, or IVussia, with its 
J'2, 000 , 000 , more formidable to the 
indopeudence of other states, tlian 
J^'rance, with its 0 * 2 , 000 , 000 ? 'J'Jie 
thing u ill n4>t bear an argument. The 
])eril all lies on the otJier side; and 
yet it is there that all the work of 
demolition is to take place. 

Eugland is now to pay for the de- 
meditiou »f the fortresses which she 
orecteil fifteen years ago. Would 
not the inoiK'y required for this work 
of destnu'tiou have been fully as 
well spent in upboldiiig the barrier 
for a few years ? Wliat remains of 
the sixty millioiis of francs provided 
hy England for their construction, 
is, according to the Frencli papers, 
to be e.\])eiuled in this demolition. 
Why, that sum would have inain- 
taiiuMl tlie barrier for twenty years! 
Could not our rulers have uaited 
a hillc before the gates of Europe 
were thrown open to Frencli am¬ 
bition? Was it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to comnienec the work of demo¬ 
lition wbilo tlu5 revolutionary pas¬ 
sions in France were still boiling 
over,--when its territory was brist¬ 
ling with bayonets, and its turbulent 
millious were clamouring for war? 
Can fortresses, which Wellington 
deemed necessary for the safety of 
Europe, immediately after its ambi¬ 
tion was tamod by the rout of Wa¬ 
terloo, be now safely abandoned, be¬ 
cause anewgeneration has succeeded 
in France, upon whom, as usual, all 
fm'mer experience is lost,—ItecRUse 
a new revolution has called its tur< 
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biilent xaillions into activity, and tho 
misery consequent on suspended in¬ 
dustry is again, as in 17t)4, urging 
its government to ravage foreign 
states,and renew the marem of Piche- 
gru and Dumourier to Brussels and 
Amsterdam ? 

The conduct of our rulers on tho 
Belgian question is inexplicable on 
all the ordinary principles of human 
nature. But one word solves it; 
France and Belgium arc revolution- 
ari/powers; Mr Pitt did his utmost 
to coerce the democratic spirit ; 
therefore, our present rulers have 
done every thing they could to en¬ 
courage it. 

In making this charge, we by no 
ineansmean to assert tliat Ministers 
are traitors to their country, or intend 
in Avhat tluiy do to degrade or injui’o 
Great Britain. We know perfectly 
they have no such inteution; we be¬ 
lieve they think tliey are promoting 
its real interests, and advancing the 
j)eriodof g4*neral happiness,by break¬ 
ing down all tlie liarriers of Europe 
against revolutionary France. What 
wc say is, that the long Jiahit of op¬ 
position has utterly perverted their 
judgment, and the passion for inno¬ 
vation swept away their reason. AVe 
put in for them—what Time will 
shew, History will be fain to adopt— 
the plea of complete political in¬ 
sanity. 

In tracing the causes of their other- 
ivise incoiiiprehenbihle policy, we 
shall shew, beyond all question, from 
what it has arisen: we slinil not im¬ 
merse our readers in a sea of proto¬ 
cols ; but, turning these copious ri- 
i ers of error by llieir s^ource, demon¬ 
strate in terms luce meridiana da- 
/7‘ow, the false principles from which 
they have Mowed, and the ruinous 
consequences to which they have 
led. 

Kavl Grey said, and said justly, 
in the House of Peers, that the pre¬ 
sent government were not answer¬ 
able mr the Belgian revolution; that 
they found it in activity when tliey 
CAine into ofHce, and cannot be alone 
saddled with tho dangers which it 
threatens to Europe. That is per¬ 
fectly true; but it is not from that 
revolution, or the measures of the 
Duke of VVelliiigton following on it, 
that any evils have arisen. It is from 
the forcible interference of the ■Allied 
Powers between Holland and Bel¬ 
gium^ and tho violent establishment 
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of a revolutionary kingdom in the 
latter country, and the elevation of a 
stranger to its throne, that tlie whole 
mischievous consequences have tlow- 
ed. And these acts are chargeable on 
Ministers, and Ministers alone. It is 
there that the injustice began ; it is 
thence that the peril has arisen, 

I. When the Belgians, following 
the example of their brethren at Paris, 
deemed it necessary to have a revolu¬ 
tion of their own, to keep pace with 
the march of events in the French 
capital, they succeeded, as all the 
world knows, in driving the troops 
of the King of the ^et^'lands out 
of Brussels; and Prince Frederick of 
Orange failed in an attempt to regain 
possession of that capital; and sub¬ 
sequently all Flanders, ivith the ex¬ 
ception of Antwerp, shared in the 
dame of revolt. 

Upon this disaster, the King of tlie 
Netherlands applied to England for 
assistance to stiile the insurrection. 


and regain the dominions which were 
guaranteed to him by the Congress 
of Vienna. Nothing can be clearer 
than that this was not an occasion on 
which Great Britain was either called 
^on, or justified in iiiteiTeriiig. 
When the Allies guaranteed to the 
new sovereign his dominions, they 
guaranteed them only agmnst exter¬ 
nal violence. They neither had, nor 
ought to have, any thing to do with 
its "internal dissensions. 

The obvious course for the Allies 
to have pursued on this occasion was, 
to have allowed the Belgians and tlio 
Dutch to fight ifeHiut between them¬ 
selves, and taken care only that their 
hostilities did/lot involve other coun¬ 
tries in warfare. This is the true 
principle of non-intervention — a 
principle,, which, as tlie Duke of 
Wellington truly said, is the rule, 
wldlo interference is the exception. 
It is .the principle which the Allies 
pursued with regard to Russia in its 
late contest with Poland—a contest 
which baa a great similarity, iusomo 
respects,.to the Belgian revolt, with 
this greatmfference, that the grievous 
and iii-forgotten wrongs of that nn- 
happy country gave its gallant de¬ 
fenders an incomparably larger title 
to public sympathy than the Belgian 
revolutionists, who broke out into 
insurrection, not from reason or 


grievance, but contagion and ei 
But ^ere was an obvious ctange 


in the continuance of hostilities in 
Belgium from the iiifiatnmable state 
of the public mind in France, the jea¬ 
lousy of the other Powers, and the 
hazard that the war there, if long 
protracted, might involve all Europi; 
in conflagration, I'o guard against 
these dangers, the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, at the earnest intercession of the 
King^of llollaiul, agreed to use tlie 
iiifluenco of Great Britain to pro¬ 
cure a cessation of arms, witli :i vi(»\v 
to the future,vund ainirablc adjust- 
inent of the diilerenres of the two 
parts of the King of the Netlierlainls* 
dominions, 

T(i|e was the whole whiidi the Duke 
had done before lie retired from 
office. TJierc was nothing as yet had 
taken place to prevent the crowns 
both of Belgium ami llollaiul from 
being united on one liead: nay, Iliere 
Avas nothing done to precllnh^ the 
return of the whole NetherlandM Ui 
their original nllogiance. An armis¬ 
tice and line of demarcation Imd 
merely been established; and the 
Allied Powers had partly taken upon 
themselves, partly accepted at the 
requestor the Belligijrenls, the office 
of mediators, or arbittn-s, in the alVairs 
of that distracted but beautiful part 
of Europe. 

II. The first error from wlilch alt 
our other blimdors and injustic»‘ on 
this subject have flowed, took phu^e 
after the accesfiwn of lha Wingtitoof^ 
ficc^ in the imposition of iniquitous 
terms on the King of Holliiml, the 
riicognition of a revolutionary mon¬ 
arch in Belgium, and the fatal gua¬ 
rantee of his wliolc dominioiiH and 

E art of tlic Dutch cities to Ibince 
icopold. This took place in July, 
16^11, eight montlis after Lord Grey\s 
accession to oliice, and amiilst tlie 
fumes of Reform in tliis country. 
This palpable interference in fa¬ 
vour of the Belgian insurgents, was 
accompanied with a declaration, dc- 
barriug the King of the Netherlands 
from making Avar on his former sub¬ 
jects, either to bring them back to 
their allegiance, or obtain heifer 
terms of separation for liimself. The 
Allies prescribed certain terms Avith 
which both parties woi e dissatisfied, 
and at which the Dutch in particu¬ 
lar were so indignant, that they de- 
dared they would rather perjsli than 
a^ee to them. It is not surprising 
they were so; for not content wiu 
compelling the King of Holland to 
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rtilinquiali all title to the throne of 
Belj^iuiu> we required of him to sur¬ 
render to his revolted subjects Lux- 
mibenj and Liniberg, embracing the 
fortrebs of Luxcmberg.one of the no¬ 
blest fortified towns in Europe, and 
Maestricht, the old frontier town of 
the Seven United Provinces. To nei¬ 
ther of these fortresses had tlie Hel- 
gians the sliadow of a tide; for 
Luxemberg was no part of Flanders 
at all, but part of the private patri¬ 
mony of the House of Nassau, and 
Maestrieht had been, since the rise 
of Dutch independence, one of its 
principal hereditary buUvai ks, With 
truth did tiie King of lloUaod de¬ 
clare, that Dutch imlopondencc could 
not exist if such terms were exacted 
from him. You might as well have 
retjuired from England the surrender 
of Portsmouth and Plymouth. Such 
is the importance of Maestric’ht in a 
military point of view, that in tlie 
course of one of his campaigns, Mar¬ 
shal Saxe declared, “ that the peace 
lay ill Maestricht;” being well aware 
that if one*; tliat great frontier town 
were taken from Holland, all the 
efforts of tlie Dutch and Englisli to 
protract tins war would prove una¬ 
vailing. 

Now what did Ministers do V They 
declared in common with the other 
Allies, that the first shot fired by the 
Dutch at the Belgians would be 
considered as eijuivalent to a decla¬ 
ration of war against all the Allied 
Powers!—This was a piece of the 
grossest injustice. What right had 
we to debar the King of ihe Nether¬ 
lands from striving to regain his foot* 
iiig hi the dominions given him by 
the (-ongressof Vienna ? Wliat right 
had wo to compel him to surrender 
his old frontier fortress of Holland to 
Ids revolted subjects, and abandon 
his ancient patrimony, with its splen¬ 
did and impregnable fortress, to their 
revolutionary grasp? Evidentlynoue; 
the act was a piece of downri^it op¬ 
pression, worthy to bo rnnkea with 
the partition of Poland. Ireland re¬ 
volts against (treat Britain, and suc¬ 
ceeds, in^ the first fury of the insur¬ 
rection, in driving bev forces out of 
all but a few fortified posts in that 
island. A mediation of the other 
powers in Europe takes place^ and in 
the course of it tliey declare, that, 
besides nhandoning all claims to the 
sovereignty of that country, England 
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must surrender to Us rebellious popu¬ 
lation Chatham and Portsmouth ; and 
tiiat the first shot fired at the Irish 
by the English, to avoid these gall¬ 
ing terms, will be considered as a 
declaration of war against the tvhole 
of Europe. Wliat would every man, 
having a spark of British valour, or 
a drop of British blood in his veins, 
say to sucli conditions ? Yet this is 
wliat we deliberately exacted of the 
Dutch, the ancient allies and faith¬ 
ful friends of Great Britain ! 

The King of Holland refused to 
surrender his frontier towns: he pve* 
ferred tlie chances of war to tlie cer¬ 
tainty of humiliation, and with the 
spirit of the illustrious house from 
which he sprung,declared he would 
die in the last ditch rather than aban¬ 
don them, llis armies took the field 
—the revolutionary rabblfe of Brus¬ 
sels, brought out from the shelter of 
houses, fled at the first onset: two 
defeats, unprecedented for their dis¬ 
graceful circumstances, dissipated 
' the fumes of the Belgian insurrec¬ 
tion. A counter-revolt was just 
breaking out at Ghent. Brussels 
was within an hour of falling into 
the hands of the Dutch forces: the 
Belgian question was about to be 
“ solved,” by the restoration of the 
King of the Netherlands to his just 
rights, amidst the universal acclama¬ 
tions of all but the Jacobin rabble, 
wlieii the armies of Franco and the 
fleets of England advanced together 
to support tlie forces of the insur¬ 
rection, and prevent the all but com¬ 
pleted triumph of justice, fidelity, 
and valour. 

That Avas tlie fatal itop which has 
engendered all the subsequent difli- 
eultios, and involved our rulers in 
such a maze of folly. Was there any 
thing ever like guaranteeing to a re¬ 
volutionary monarch liis dominions, 
wlicn yet smoking out of the furnace 
of insurrection ?—What business, 
wliat right, bad wc to guarantee the 
throne of Belgium to Leopold V Is 
this the system of nonrhitcrvention 
which formed one of the pledges of 
Ministers when they came into 
|iowev ? It is evident that wliat they 
call non-interveuiion is all on one 
side; it means never interfering in 
favour of a sovtyreigii ngainst his sub¬ 
jects, but ahrags with the subjects 
against a sovereign. 

The enormous folly of guarantee- 

m Q 
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ing to Pi mco Leopold a tlirone so 
precuriouft and tottering as that of 
Belgium, can never be puffieiontly 
reprobated. It wan a piece of posi¬ 
tive injustice to Holland; because, 
Avldle we declined to guarantee to the 
King of the Netherlands his revolted 
Beljpan subjects, we had no sort of 
dimculty in guaranteeing Ids revolted 
subjects against the King of the Ne¬ 
therlands. We guaranteed tlie revo¬ 
lutionary, but declined to guarantee 
the legitimate throne: we supported 
the revolted Belgians, but rctiised to 
do any thing in favour of the dispos¬ 
sessed Dutch. And this is called 
non-intervention, and holding the 
balance even between the nristo- 
cratic and democratic divisions of the 
world I 

What we should have done in these 
clrcumatouces, ia perfectly obvious. 
We bad refused, and rightly refu>ed, 
to aid the King of the Netherlands 
in his quarrel with his Belgian sul)- 
jects; and on the same principle \vc 
should have refused to ai<I the Bel¬ 
gian revolutionists in their quarrel 
with the King of the Netherlands. 
" A clear stage and nO favour** should 
have been our principle. We should 
have said to Leopold—“ (Jo, if you 
choose, to Belgium; make wliat you 
can of the throne of the barricades; 
but do not expect uh to aid you 
against our ancient ally, or give that 
succour to menaced democracy 
which we have so recently refused 
to endangered royalty,’* This would 
really have been non-intervention; 
this would have been acting justly; 
this would have kept England free 
from ernbarifssments; and this 
would,long ere thi8,havc extinguish¬ 
ed the flame which threatens vto lar 
Tolve the world In its conflagration. 
No mortal now doubts that if tJio 
Dutch had been let alone, they would, 
last autumn, have easily cruslied the 
Belgian insuiTection, and restored 
freedom, order, and happiness to 
the beautiful but agonized and wi¬ 
thering provinces of Flanders.— 
What paralysed tliem in the midst of 
sucC'Css, and stayed the uplifted arm 
of lawful authority? The army 
Gerard and tlic fleet of Codrington ; 
the power of France and the dread 
of England; the arms of a revolu¬ 
tionary monarch, and the fleets of an 
innovating administration. 

We JooKcd^and looked anxiously; 


to see what Lord Grey said on this 
subject, and how he attempted to 
justify so gross an instance of revo¬ 
lutionary interference. He evaded 
the difHculty; he absolutely said 
nothing on this the vital point in the 
Avhole Belgian question. He said 
that Belgium ami liolluiid had been 
four months separated, and it was 
(•rident they could not be again uni¬ 
ted. “ It was evident!”—Tliis is an 
easy way of defending a proposition 
which is utterly iiidofensible, and 
avoiding an objection whi('h is alto¬ 
gether iiisurni'ountahle. Is the se¬ 
paration of every country evident, 
b(?cause for four ui(»nths it has been 
in a state of revolt ? Has I'larl Grey 
forgot that six long years of warfare, 
and the destruction of fi\e great ar¬ 
maments had taken place in Greece, 
before the Allied Poweis ^enture(^ 
on the doubtful moasur<? of defend¬ 
ing t]»e Christians of the MorealVom 
Egy]>tiau exteiinination ? Has he 
forgot that France recovered its 
dotninion in La V'eiuJee, after four 
bloody campaigns, and llie exter- 
iiiiuatioii of a nullioii of men ? If 
“four months” is the period assiguiMl 
for recovering dominion, under j)ain 
of having a re\oIutiamiry sovereign 
guarantee<l on the throne of tlie re¬ 
volted province—why was not this 
meahurc of justice dealt out to the 
Imperial Autocrat during his nine 
months’ campaign against J'oiand Y 
Why was army after army allowed 
to be precipiiated on tl»at heroic 
land, at the very time that not a 
soldier wad. allowed to advance from 
Holland into Belgium ? Let uh take 
care that tliis principle is not applied 
against ourselves, and a revolution¬ 
ary monarch installed on the tlirono 
of Ireland, because “ four montlm 
have elapsed,” and the British autho« 
rity is not re-established in that 
island. Truly, when we recollect 
the long an^ faithful alliance of Hol¬ 
land with Great Britain, and attend 
to th^" conduct of this country to¬ 
wards her monarch in the period of 
Ids misfortunes, we are not surprised 
that the Dutch captains have rcHol- 
ved to hJoWrup their vessels rather 
than strike to the flag of Englaud. 

It is evident, tlierefofe; that our 
conduct towards^ Holland has been 
utterIjf'inexcuRable ; tlijut we have, 
under the specious name oLprescr* 
ring the peace of Europe, and hy the 
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aid of niistlfying protocols, veiled 
an act of downright Hpoliatioii; and, 
with the words of freedom and 
liberty in our mouths, engaged in a 
system of revolutionary aggression 
and despotic partition. History will 
class this flagrant oppression towards 
the King of the Netherlands, with 
the strangtilation of Venice and the 
partition of Poland, and declare that 
the rise of tempestuous democracy 
in England has been attended with an 
instance of uational vacillation, and 
an esLortioii of despotic ambition, un¬ 
paralleled in the long period of its 
traintuillity and freedom. 

ill.—The fatal step of interfering 
between the King of the Netherlands 
and his rebellious subjects, and 
guaranteeing to t!ic latter the revo¬ 
lutionary tiirone wliich they Juul 
erec.ted on the foundation of the 
iiiirricadcH, explains at once the 
ollierwise inexplicable act of aban¬ 
doning tiie barrier of Wellington and 
Marlborougli auainst Prance. It was 
no doubt an object (o OKtabiish a re¬ 
volutionary monnreb in Belgium ; 
but it was a still greater object to 
preserve the good-will of Prance— 
the great focus and centre of repub¬ 
lican propaganriism. But the eleva¬ 
tion <»f a Prince, witli British feelings 
and aBritish connexion,to the throne 
of Belgium, necessarily "gave um¬ 
brage to I'rench ambition, and might 
))ossibiy threaten the ultimate acqui¬ 
sition of the Low Countries ]»y that 
ambitious power. Somelbing, there¬ 
fore, reipiired to be ilone to calm the 
ellervescence of the Palais lloyal— 
something to heal tlic wounded pride 
of the heroes of the barricades— 
something to ^vo aii earnest tliat 
the inarcJi of ljumourier to Brussels 
might again be renewed; and Ant¬ 
werp again become the pivot of in¬ 
vasion and aggression on this coun¬ 
try. To accomplish these objects, 
the barrier fortresses were sacrifi¬ 
ced ; the fruit of the battle of Water¬ 
loo abandone.d ; and Belgiufn for 
ever rendered a revolutionary power, 
by throwing down the gates between 
it and republican Pjtance. With 
truth does the declare, 

that this single act lias “ inverted the 
relative positionof Flanders to France 
and the Allied Pd^versj ins^d of 
being the advanced post of Kiirope 
against France, it has become the 

advaneecp post of France against 
f<uropo,’» ^ 


Wo again repeat that we do not 
accuse Ministers of an intcniion to 
sacrifice the interests of Great Bri¬ 
tain in this unparalleled proceeding. 
What we say is, that their under¬ 
standings have become so warped by 
opposition to their political oppo¬ 
nents, that they arc incapable of per¬ 
ceiving the consequences of their 
actions; and that they have wound 
up their political existence so com¬ 
pletely with the cause of revolution 
abroail and innovation at liome, that 
they are unable to extricate them¬ 
selves from the perilous torrent— 
Wc have no doubt that Talleyrand 
dearly perceives the consequences 
of all these measures, and we honour 
him as a true patriot for doing what 
ike has done. It was as much his 
duty to urge, by diplomatie art, and 
the specious guise of a ucw ora in 
human affairs, the demolition of the 
fortresses, as it was W'cllington’s 
duty by military force to compel 
their formation. WJiat wc reprobate 
is the fumes of democracy and the 
spirit of faction which blind and in¬ 
fatuate the human mind, and make 
men adopt measures for the furtJier- 
ance of particular interests, or the 
support of long cherished ideas, 
fraught with lasting disaster, benefi¬ 
cial only to their enomics, and which 
tlieir own judgment, if applied im¬ 
partially to the subject, would be the 
first to coiulemii. 

Let not the illusion be cherished, 
that because Leopold once was inti¬ 
mately coimectetl, and long has resi¬ 
ded in this couqjjy, therefore by 
placing him on the throne, we osta- 
biisb British infiuence in that impor¬ 
tant kingdom, and can afford to de¬ 
stroy t)ic fortresses from the ascend¬ 
ency we liav e acquired over the go¬ 
vernment. It is not past recollec¬ 
tions, but future expectations or pre¬ 
sent necessities, wliich govern inan- 
kineV By placing Leopold on the 
tlirone of Belgium, with the Frcndi 
armies within three days* march of 
Brussels, and an open road unguard¬ 
ed by fortresses between them, we 
necessarily threw him into the anus 
of that power. Whether he forgets 
the Frincess CRkrIotte in the arms ol 
a Princess of France or not, certain 
it is, that ho will abandon English 
Interest in the necessity of maintain¬ 
ing Frencli connexion. AVhat can the 
fleets or the money of Enghnnl do 
to protect bis open and unfortuieu 
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froutiers from MarsLal SouU, at the 
head of 100,000 French soldiers ? Is 
it to be expected lliat he, a revolu¬ 
tionary monarch, is to league himself 
with Austria, Holland, Prussia, and 
Russia, the heads of the aristocratic 

a , to resist the aggressions of re¬ 
can France ( As well may tlie 
lion be expected to lie <lo\vn with 
the kid, or tlie wolf with the lamb. 
It is obvious therefore, that Leopold 
isperniaiiently and iinavoidahly made 
a revolutionary power; he lives and 
breathes only in a revolutionary at¬ 
mosphere, and the moment that the 
principles of democracy are over¬ 
turned in France, he falls, as a ne¬ 
cessary appendage, to the ground. 
TIu? interest, therefore, the existence 
of the ]>resent govermiient of Bel¬ 
gium, is indissolubly wound up witli 
the conliuuancc of the revolutionary 
regime, and the ascendency of ilie 
power of France, the chief fountain 
ofvevoliitionai*ypro|)agnn(Iism,in the 
country which has always been the 
grand theatre of tlie contests of Bri¬ 
tain for European independence; and 
we, the ancient hulwark of order and 
freedom, have bound ourselves to 
guarantee bis throne of the barri¬ 
cades on the fields illustrated by the 
exploits of Marlborough, and within 
sight of the Lion of Waterloo! 

IV. But this is not all; new, and 
to ihU country c<|ually galling con¬ 
sequences, have resulted from this 
separation of Hollaiul from Belgium, 
which we actually produced, by pre¬ 
venting their reunion when the 
Dutch monarch was on the point of 
cAecting it This involves the ques¬ 
tion of the Dutch Lonu, the 

most palpable and evident, though 
by no means the most serious, erroi* 
committed by the innovating admi- 
iiistratioTi. 

To understand this subject, it is 
only necessary to recollect, that in 
IBI.3, on occasion of the estaMish- 
ment of the kingdom of the Nctlier- 
lands, a loan of 60,000,000 of gilders, 
or L.6,000,000 sterling,due by Russia 
to Holland, was undertaken by the 
King of the Netherlands and Great 
Britain. The purp^jsc of this ew- 
g^etnent was to secure the power¬ 
ful aid of Russia in upholding the 
new kingdom of the NetherlandH 
and the barrier fortresses against 
France, and accordingly a part of the 
consideration which gave for the 
Ji^pnd, was discharged in the large 


force which she retained in the Ne¬ 
therlands from 1615 to 1810. 

As tliis was the object of the treaty, 
it was obvious that the purpose for 
which it was destined, would be en¬ 
tirely at ail end if Belgium were se¬ 
parated from Holland. It contained, 
therefore, an express clause libera-' 
tiwj Emjkimi in the event of such a 
separation taking place. The words 
are, “ It is herejiy iiiidcM'stoinl ami 
agreed between the high coiitracling 
parties, that the said ]mymcuts on 
the part of their inajcslics the King 
of the Netherlands and tlie King of 
(jieat Britain, slialJ cease and deter- 
minc.y should the poissessioii ami so¬ 
vereignty (which God forliid) of tin* 
Belgic provinces, at any time, pass, 
or lie soviTcd from the tlomiiiions of 
his ninjcHty tlie King of the Ncth**r- 
lands, previous to the comjdele li¬ 
quidation of tlie same.’* 

Nothing could be more express 
than this clause. It dedarcs the ob¬ 
ligation of I'lnglaud at an end, if 
Flanders should ever he ‘'eparated 
from Holland. When the separathui 
took place, therefore, not only with 
our full knowledge,1)ut by our active 
interference; wheuwe had guaranteed 
to Leopold his revolutionary throne, 
aiidsentour tleet, in conjum'tion with 
the armies of France, for Ion defence, 
the condition suspensive of tin; ob¬ 
ligation had occurred. The Dutch 
government accordingly tiewed the 
matter in that light; for as soon as the 
separation took plans they ceasc<l to 
make any farther payinents on ac¬ 
count of tlic loan. It is ch*ar Eng¬ 
land was entitled to have done the 
same. But this would jiroliably havi* 
embroiled Ministers wdtli Russia; 
or the discussion of the subject in 
Parliament might have led to awk¬ 
ward discloHures during the trans¬ 
ports of new-born Reform. To avoid 
these evils. Government neither laid 
the diHiculty before Parlinuient, nor 
stopped payment of the dividends on 
the bonds, in terms of the conditions, 
but went on paying them, as if the 
contemplated separation had never 
taken place, and the NfUlierlaiuls 
had Htill form(Ml,ac6mpactand united 
barrier against France. And this 
was done, when so far from having 
done thing to'jnevent the sepa¬ 
ration the Netherlands> “ we had 
been,” as the Times expresses it, 

“ from the very first, the intist stre¬ 

nuous udvocatoQ for tho scttlonieut 
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of tlifi Belgium question, on the foot- 
ing of a complete divorceP^ Indeed, 
Government themselves are so far 
from attempting to disguise, that they 
glory in the share we had in efl’ect- 
ing the separation of Holland and 
Belgium. “ What has England done ?” 
says the Solicitor-General,f on the 
debate on tins qxicstion, “ Had she 
not interfered? She had assisted to 
accoinpiisli the separation. Eng- 
lan<l had been accessory to the sepa¬ 
ration, and it was not in goo<l faith 
to say that a separation whieli had 
l>een in a manner cai skd nv ukr- 
MU.F, should have been taken ad¬ 
vantage of to avoid the poymmtP 

It is needless to say any thing on 
the legal question, as to whether the 
condition suspensive of the bond 
had occurred. The greatest legal 
authorities of England, Lord Eldon, 
Sir E. Siig<Ien, Sir Janu^s Scarlett, 
are unaiiiuioiis limt it had. There is 
an end therefore of the legal ques¬ 
tion. 

But it is said that, though free in 
law, we were bound in honour and 
equity; and we at once admit that a 
debt of honour must bo paid. But 
why is it Sriitl by Lord Brougham 
that it was a debt wbicb England was 
bound in honour to discharge ? Be¬ 
cause Uu^'sia liiid done nothing to 
produce the separation of Holland 
and Belgium, aiitl therefore could 
not be fairly implicated in the conse¬ 
quences of a proceeding to which 
she had not been accessory. 

But observe what this argument 
implies as to the objects of tile bond. 
It admits that the object of the un¬ 
dertaking by England was to interest 
Russia in the preservation of the 
Unite<l Kingdom <d' tbo Netherlands, 
and yet we were avowedly the par¬ 
ties who broke it iq). We first un¬ 
dertake a debt of L.o,000,000, hiorder 
to secure the consolidation of a king- 
<!om; ^ve tlien become ” the most 
Klrenuous advocates” for, and cliief 
instruments in eOecting, its disloca^ 
tion ; and then wc go on paying the 
delit which Avas contracted to per¬ 
petuate and ensure its consolidation, 
in the face of a condition which pro- 
'id^d for its cessation on that event. 

This appears to us to be lijf.far the 
strongest view of the questtbli of the 


llussian Dutch Loan which can bo 
urged. It drives Ministers into a 
dilemma from Avhichit is impohslblo 
to escape. If they were right in for¬ 
warding, by every means in their 

I )owcr, the separation of Holland and 
lelgiurn, they Avere clearly Avrong 
in continuing payment of the public 
money on account of the Joan; if 
they were right in continuing the 
payment of the loan, they Avere as 
clearly wrong in the previous mea¬ 
sures Avhich led to the separation. 
But first to urge on the separation, 
and hinder the reunion, and then 
continue the payment which their 
own act had caused to cease being 
obligatory, is a concatenation of ab- 
fiui'uity rarely paralleled in the an¬ 
nals of <liploinacy. 

According to Lord Brougham’s ar¬ 
guments, Avc should be bound to con¬ 
tinue the payment though the Ne¬ 
therlands AViu’o united to France by 
voluntary union; “ because,” says be, 
“ it was external conquest, not inter¬ 
nal dislocation, wliich was the suspen¬ 
sive condition.” That is, ive should 
be bound to continue a conditional 
payment, intended to prevent an 
CA'ent, vA^hen the very event meant to 
be guarded against has occuiTed. 
Nothing more decisive to shew the 
absurdity of the proceeding can be 
imagined. 

We do not somuch blame Ministers 
for continuing the payments that 
should have been done by Parliament¬ 
ary authority, as for other parts of 
the transaction ; the omission of that 
which could bo supplied by a bill of 
indemnity, is a matter of compara¬ 
tively little importance. What avo 
charge them Avith is, the enormous 
error of having promoted, by such 
decisive means as they did,tAe sepa¬ 
ration of Holland and Belgium, iu 
the face of the clear interests of Eng¬ 
land, and in the knoAvledge of the 
heavy burdens Avhich they now hold 
out as irremovable, which the nation 
had undertaken, in order to secure 
their uniotu That is the fatal error ; 
the eiTor which is now imunediable, 
which has lost to Great Britain the 
whole fruit of the battle of Water¬ 
loo, and complicated its foreign di¬ 
plomacy ill a way wliicli no Jmiuan 
Avisdoiu will be able to unravel. 


* Times, Feb. 4, 3B32. 


T Debate# Thureday, 26th Jan. 1832. 
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Hie !&tuiisterlal Joui'nals, more 
candid than their superiors^ Iiave 
revealed the real n^ason of this ex¬ 
traordinary iirocecding. Tiiey say it 
was necessary to keep Uiissia quiet 
—that a refusal to pay tiic dividends 
rvould Iiai'o embroiled us with that 
power, and that tlicrefore it was ex¬ 
pedient to coutinue the payment, in 
order to prevent that j^eat power 
from openly espousing tlio cause of 
Holland. In otlier words, this vo¬ 
luntary and gratuitous undertaking 
of the bond, after it liad ceased to 
be obligatory, was a bribe to Russia 
to wink at our forcibly preventing 
the King of the Netherlands from re¬ 
gaining liis authority over Belgium, 
and for preserving a revolutionary 
throne in that kingdom, to tlic im- 
miueiit hazard of European iud<«- 
pondence; that is, for the pleasure of 
establishing the throne ot the barri¬ 
cades in the Netlierlands, and opening 
the gates of that country to France, 
we are, besides throwing down the 
barrier fortresses, to pay live mil¬ 
lions sterling. One would hardly 
imagine, from these procet’diugs, 
that England has seven hundred mil¬ 
lions of debt, and has an income of 
L.700,000 a-year less than her ordi¬ 
nary ex]>endituve- 

It is urged for Ministers, that if we 
had not interfered to arrest the King 
of Holland when about to vanquish 
the Belgians, the inevitable conse¬ 
quence would have been, that the 
newly-ji'cctcd kingdom would have 
been suhilued, and that instantly 
France would^iave poured in her ar¬ 
mies, and the peace of Europe would 
have been destroyed. We have no 
doubt that the French would liave 
done this, knowing, as they did, that 
a Reforming Administration, who 
liad adopted their visionary ideas of 
freedom, waa at the head of aflkirs 
in this country. But would they 
have done It, if Pitt or Wellington 
had been at the helm ? Would they 
have ventured to beard E^tirope in 
srina, if iin^land had been si its pro¬ 
per placo m the van of ^depend¬ 
ence and freedom, instead of sink- 
Sng into the second lino behind tlic 
throne of the barricades? It was the 
alliance with England—the know¬ 
ledge that we had ^u^ranteed the 
throne of Belgium to Leopold as well 
as theab which rendered (he French 
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so valiant. Had we acted otherwise, 
they would never have stirred from 
Valenciennes, The Austrians beard¬ 
ed them in Italy—the boasts of de¬ 
mocracy canu5 to nothing, and the 
march of revolution was speedily 
checked to the south of the Alps, 

The original sin of our Belgian in¬ 
terference has been that insane sys¬ 
tem of conceding to the populace, 
which lighted Bristol with the tires 
of conflagration, and promises, ere 
long, to involve tlie world in its 
flames. No rcvolutionaiy danger nas 
ever yet averted by t-onccssioii to the 
demands of dembeiacy, any iiioro 
than any mob was dispevseil by fly¬ 
ing from its approach. W'c have seen 
wiiat the Hi’Hiem of conci^ssion led to 
at Bristol; and the conduct of (m- 
vermuent, in regard to Belgium, ap¬ 
pears to Iia\e been founded on the 
same principles—“ (’oncede every 
tiling to tlie Belgian ami Parisian mobs 
—avoid every thing whirhcatiirriiate 
them—dismantle the fortresses, to 
keep them in good humour,*" These 
are the priiici[)leH on which we have 
acted, TJie sending tlie Mlii Dra¬ 
goons out of the btirniug city, is not 
without a parallel in sending tin* 
fortresses out of the burning conti¬ 
nent. 

Whrft wo should have done in this 
crisis is Mifliciently plain. We should 
nadjf liave followed out tlic system 
of non-interference; we sliould havt* 
done uotliing either to restore Cliarles 
to the throne of France, or the King 
of the Netherlands to tlmt of Bel¬ 
gium; but we should have dune as 
little topreventt/uui from endeavour¬ 
ing to regain them. We should liavc 
allowed the Belgians to choose what 
Sovereign they liked, or adopt what 
form of govi*rninent they prcferretl, 
oil the condition only, that Belgium 
wan to be part of the (jlermanic ('on- 
federation, and its fortresses intrust- 
<ul to the surveillance of the Allied 
Powers, and that they were to light 
it out, without foreign aid, with their 
ancient Sovereign. Wc were enti¬ 
tled to demand this, hpcausc their 
fortresHCR, thougli locally situatml in 
Belgium, were, in fact, the common 
prop€»^y of the Allied Powers, and 
the bamer, not of Belgium, but of 
Europe. Had we done this, wo would 
have preserved our good faith invio¬ 
late to our ancient wics; we would 
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have given no just cause of com* 
plaiut U) Holland; we would have 
been embarrassed hy no guarantee 
to revolutionary Dowera; we would 
have preserved tbe important bai‘- 
rier ia .tbe Netherlands j we would 
have permitted the King of Holland 
to solve the Belgian question, by ex¬ 
tirpating, amidst the applause of all 
men ot sense in the country, the 
fumes of Brussels jacobinisin; and 
France, deprived of this advanced 
post of revolution, would have cea¬ 
sed to be formidable to Euro])e. We 
should have told that power, in con- 
junctiou with Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, that we would allow no in¬ 
terference by them in favour of the 
Flemish insurrection, and that the 
ilrst sipiudroa of horse which crossed 
the Belgian frontier should be the 
signal for 300,000 men crossing the 
ilhine. 'rids would have boon non¬ 
intervention on both sides; vvherona 
the present system has forced lis in¬ 
to violent iiiterferciico in favour of 
the revoIuti<niary power, and expo¬ 
sed im to the peril of a war, against 
alike all our funner allies, and tlic 
real interests of the country, whe¬ 
ther they are to be under republican 
(»r monarchical guidance. 

V'.—This brings us to the last step 
in tliis (concatenation of incapacity 
and blindness—the signature of tlie 
jat(^ treaty by Fraiuas England, and 
Belgium, in effect guaranteeing the 
revolutionary throne to Leopol(I,and 
binding us to uphold tliat tottiTiiig 
and vacillating revolutionary mo¬ 
narch, against tin*, united force of all 
the rest of the continent Tiiis treaty 
is at present only signed by thr(*e 
])owerH; the ratilicatiiiu of tlm others 
has not yet arrived, and probably 
iKH'er wilt But be that as it may, 
England, without its Allies, bus cross¬ 
ed the Rubicon, and wo are irrevo¬ 
cably pledg(!d to the support of two 
revolutionary tliroues. 

^ We do not hesitate to say, that the 
signature of this treaty is the most 
rash and fatal act of the present Ad¬ 
ministration, teeming as it does with 
imprudent and perilous proc(*edings. 
For who can repeal a signed treaty ? 
An Act of Parliament may be repeal¬ 
ed; a faulty consUtutir^? may be 
amended; but a treaty of guarantee 
cannot be got quit of without a vio¬ 
lation of public faith. Its conse** 


uenccs must be, to the last degree* 
isastrouH; and that equally whether 
the other powers do or do not ratify 
the treaty. 

If they do not ratify, the powera 
which have plunged into the torrent, 
must bear the weight of all Europe. 
We know what that is; we felt it in 
the war with Napoleon; we are now 
groaning under its effects. And this 
terrible burden is now to be under¬ 
taken a second time, to uphold a 
vulutiouary throne; to keep the 
eagles of France in the Low Coun¬ 
tries ; to undo all that Marlborough, 
and Nelson, and Wellington have 
done; to overturn the balance of 
)ovver, and prepare the second sub- 
^ ligation of the continent by repub- 
Icaii armies. 

If they, do ratify it, we have the 
satisfaction of having completed the 
spoliation of our ancient ally; of ha¬ 
ving permanently fixed French as- 
ceudency and republican principles 
in the Low Countries; of having in 
effect advanced the tricolor flag to 
Mayence and Antwerp; of having 
restored to France the mighty lever 
by which she shook and desolated 
the world under Napoleon, and im¬ 
posed upon posterity the necessity 
of undertaking a long and hazardous 
war, to regain what their ancestors 
liad bravely won, and their rulers in 
a nioineiit of infatuation bad aban¬ 
doned. 

And these disasters arc the natural 
consequences, and will be the just 
retribution, of the innovating and 
revolutionary passions which have 
sidzed upon the nrtlou within the 
last fifteen months. 

The s])irit of iVopagandIsm is the 
accompaniment in every lu^e of the 
revolutionary fury, and is tl\e excess 
which Providence has appointed to 
lead to its destruction. A free state 
does not disquiet itself about its 
neighbours: Switzerland, Holland, 
and England, reposed for centuries 
without seeking to revolutionize or 
disturb any of their neighbours. But 
it is oUierwise witli the revolution¬ 
ary pa^tsion. It ever seeks for pro¬ 
selytes, and strives to prop up 
internal wetness by an array of ^si¬ 
milar passions in all tiie adjoining 
states. Ropiiblicau France began the 
system or suiToundiug itself with, 
affiliated republics, and the system 
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destroyed first its liberties, and then 
Its independence. We have rushed 
into the same system; we must hare 
a little advanced work of innovation 
on the continent of Europe, in imi¬ 
tation of tlie ^reat parent of demo¬ 
cracy, and our madness will bring 
upon the nation the same punish¬ 
ment. 

It has been observed in the outset 
of this paper, that to support Bel¬ 
gium ajrainst France, and Poland 
against Russia, is the obvious policy 
of all the European states; because 
it is from these great potentates that 
the chief danger to their liberties is 
to be apprehended. By our infatua¬ 
ted policy, we have contrived at the 
same time to increase hotfi these dan- 
ffcrs; we have opened Flanders to 
France at the very moment that the 
payment we took upon ourselves to 
iliissia enabled it to break down tlie 
independence of Poland, Thus this 
fatal step, of establishing a revolu¬ 
tionary throne in Belgium, promises 
to be e<pially ruinous to the liberties 
of eastern and western Europe; it 
has already enabled Paskewitsch to 
renew the triumph of Siiwarrow at 
Warsaw, and it has gained for France 
all the advantages of the march of 
Dumoiirier to Brussels. 

We tell the people of England, and 
they will perhaps remember our 
tvariiing voice when the period of 
retribution arrives, that tl»ey will 
suffer, and suffer deeply, for this 
desertion of national duly, and this 
violation of public riglit. Europe 
Avili not forget that wo strove to 
bully second-rate powers into a sus¬ 
pension of all f»fforts to regain their 
dominions, and a surreniler of their 
ancient jmssessions to their rebel¬ 
lious subjects, at tho very time that 
we said nothing in favour of an he¬ 
roic race striving to regain their lost 
independence on the shores of the 
Vistula; that we aided the cause of 
rebellion when we had nothing to 
urge in favour of that of independ¬ 
ence, and gave to those who had, 
without a shadow of reason, violated 
their duty towards their soyereign, 
that which we refused to ihone who 
had nobly stood in adversity by their 
prostrated country. She will not 
ibrget that, amidst the fumes of inno¬ 
vation, we forgot all the honour of 


treaties, and all the gratitude due to 
past services; that wo turned fierce¬ 
ly on otir Allies who implored our 
assistance in the hour of trial, and 
to gain the applatise of a fickle and 
despicable revolutionary mob, for¬ 
got alike all the examples of past 
glory and all the anticipations ot fu¬ 
ture renown. Tlie coiiseiiuence of 
the sins of individuals fall upon 
themselves alone, and their imme¬ 
diate connexions: the punishment 
of national delinquencies falls on 
whole races of men, and is visited 
on the third and fourth generation 
of those who have violated their 
duty. Already we begin to feel the 
punishment (»f o!ir national ofteiices, 
in the consequences to which they 
lead at home, and the contempt 
which they engender abroad. A ne w 
and burdensome tax, it is said, will 
be laid on the nation as the first fruit 
and first recompense of its revolu¬ 
tionary passions; the rich will be 
restrained in their enjoyments, the 
poor stinted in their sub‘<istence, in 
consequence of the perilous and 
guilty desires wdiich they have con¬ 
curred in indulging. Already the 
character of an Englishman, once 
the object of universal esteem, has 
shared in every ICuropeaii state, in 
tho odium consequent upon the pro¬ 
ceedings of its government; and the, 
national reputation, oiirn the polar 
star of honour and fidelity, has been 
darkened by the vacillation and in¬ 
capacity of democratic ascendency. 
But let us not Hatter ourselves that 
our punishment is to stop here, or 
the character and inde])endence of 
England to emerge unharmed from 
a criai« so perilous to its fate. Long 
and costly wars must be undertaken 
to reconquer the barrier wliicli has 
been abandoned; national disaster 
and humilmtion incurred to expiate 
the sins wlwh have been commit¬ 
ted ; torrents of blood shed to re¬ 
gain the character which has been 
lost. Happy if, in this chaos of de¬ 
mocratic passion, the national inde¬ 
pendence and freedom is not de¬ 
stroyed, and we emerge from the 
revolutionary furnace without, as in 
ancient Rome, liaving lost our liber¬ 
ties; or, as in modern Venice, sacri¬ 
ficed our independence. 
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WHAT CAUSED THE DEISTOL HIOTS ? 


Tiieue is not a city, town, village, 
or hamlet, in the King’s dominions, 
where, if restraint of the law were 
removed, the mob would not rise 
upon their superiors. That this was 
always the case, wc arc not called 
upon to assert; that it is so now is an 
evil Huflicient for our day. The hope 
of immediate emancipation from pe¬ 
nury or toil, of immediately revelling 
in all “ good things,*’ of turning over 
at once to thek* grasp arid possession 
the Avealth that in civilized societies 
makes its daily display before the 
eyes of the needy, springs up in for¬ 
midable excitement upon the least 
relaxation of those “ bonds of peace,” 
the cliecks of religion and law. 
(jiiench the Ioax* whicli envieth 
not,” and set aside fear, the sword 
of the law, and the state of social 
order is in instant disruption. 

W’c say tlius much by W'ay of pre¬ 
face to an inixstigation into the 
causes of the Bristol riots, because 
wc would vindicate at least the po¬ 
pulace of that city from the necessity 
of their bearing the, AA*hole of the 
odium, which, we belicA'c, they are 
entitled to but in common with OA'ery 
other populace, equally liable, like 
tiuun, by incessant agitation, to be 
driven and maddened into outrage. 
\Vhoever may bear tlie punishment, 
theirs be the shame through whom 
such offences come, Wc think we 
shall be able to prove that in Bristol, 
more than in any other place, the 
diimocratical fury has been let loose. 
Its demagogues and its press have 
taken a more active part iu revolu¬ 
tionary excitement—nave been inde¬ 
fatigable in throAving contempt on its 
local authorities—in unrooting re¬ 
spect for superiors, and veneration 
for its religious institutions. TJiey 
liave folloAved tliis their unhalloAvcd 
vocation, unhappily, under the ban¬ 
ners of pretended loyalty, and Avith 
the sanction of bis Majesty's Minis¬ 
ters. They have had all the advan¬ 
tage of the general relaxation of re¬ 
straint, the contempt and defiance of 
law, and of the removal of the fear 
of punishment; and the mob, with 
alt their infiainmable passions, Avoro 
at their mercy, the vcryslai'cs of the 
*”*w^®<^*rangician8, and demons 
oi The Lamp. We say, without fear 


of contradiction from any man of 
common sense or common integrity, 
that this connexion between the de¬ 
magogues and Government, and the 
unconstitutionally alloAved free use of 
the Kind’s name, gave an authority 
to the wildest schemes of democratic 
ambition, an unnatural sanction to 
the most atrocious slanders, and 
threw over conservative principles 
the semblance of rebellion. The 
mob therefore, flatteringly called the 
People, had much reason to believe 
that in seeking their “ Avithheld 
rights” eA’cn by outrage in tlie King’s 
name, they Avould be loyal and pa¬ 
triotic ; that in a revolutionary strug¬ 
gle, they might obtain much if it suc¬ 
ceeded—if It did not, that they had a 
lenient Government Avho Avonld not 
puuish them as rebels or plunder¬ 
ers. We only say, they, as a mob, 
had reason to believe this; Ave say 
not the GoAxrnrnent intei?ded they 
should quite roach such a conclusion. 
But there Avere facts before the eyes 
of the people, plain and legible 
enough, and, as they read them, it is 
not to be Avondered if they made 
their own comments. They had seen 
(\)mmi8sions appointed for Incen¬ 
diarism, and culprits unpunished; 
and thereby an odium thrown on the 
judges of the land. They had been 
told the press Avas more poAverful 
than the King’s judges, demanded 
and would obtain pardon—and they 
saw it AA^as so. They kncAv the riots 
aud burnings at Derby, Nottingham, 
and Dorcliester, had been left Avithoiit 
the notice of Government, and con¬ 
sidered the Ministry had gained a 
triumph over a boroiigliraonger no¬ 
bleman, They had seen the life of 
another nobleman attempted, and the 
reforming ruffians in ecstasy, and 
but small attempt to stop such out¬ 
rages, They had seen O’Connell, the 
arch-fiend of agitation, escape from 
the net of the Isav, and rustle his silk 
own in swaggering insolence, and 
ing from every fold the bonsreii 
praises of the Prime Minister. X' hen 
they had thought to see him in unre¬ 
deemable disgrace, they see him rise 
in the grandeur of ministerial ho¬ 
nour. They„had seen in Ireland « 
convicted conspiracy to defraud the 
clergy of their tithes pardoned—and 
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thtfy had seen the consequences, re¬ 
sistance universally successful, the 
clergy (tlio established clergy) vitu¬ 
perated, robbed, and starved, and 
were taught to rejoice at the glorious 
inipuuUy; and they recollected the 
iutiiiiatiou of Earl (Ire}', that Jie could 
contemplate the removal of the 
Church of I'bigland li^Ntablisliment in 
Irelantl, iinconmw'tcd with the repeal 
jif the rnion, Tl»ey thought they had 
i»ints as strong as those which their 
brethren reformers in Ireland had 
turned to such good account, given 
to them from the Ministerial Delphi, 
and what liad tliey to fear, should 
they proc<'ed to violence, provided 
it ^vere committed in support of their 
“ beloved Ministry, in the name of 
llefonn ajid the Iving,’* even though 
they should plunder the King’s Ex¬ 
cise, atid burn an anti-r<*fonuing 
odious Ib.'ihop in his pfilace.i' 

The restraints of religion and law 
bad been greatly removed. Were 
they then urged to acts of violence? 
Tiie ju ess, the Ministerial press, liad 
iijcessaritly i'ec<mi mended extreme 
violence, even rulVmidsm, the use of 
blutlgeons, brickbats, and stones, the 
striking at the faces of the Tories, 
tlie not allowing any sucli to show 
tiieuiselves at the llefonn election, 
citi/.en guards and armed a^socia- 
tions against the Tories and the. Ui- 
sliops ; and can wc wonder, if llie 
populace, in their excusable igno¬ 
rance, verily believed it to be the 
wish of his Afajesty’s Ministers, who 
had courted illegal assemblies, and 
denouu :ed the ilouse of Lords as a 
faction, and ^recommended the Bi- 
hliojjs to “ jmt their house in order,” 
as persons who Ave.re to die, and 
not live,”—if they ])elieved it to be 
the wish of these vilifiers of our old 
constitution, to eflect a revolution 
even by violence? Sedition had long 
be<*a as it were at a premium. The 
Attoriiey-fJeneral had enjoyed his 
office as a sinecure. Treason had 
been stalking the land, as the school- 
inaster, in open day. The press, 
with the power of the torpedo, had 
touched the arm of the law, and it 
was benumbed and withered; Poli¬ 
tical Unions, if they had not yet 
seized the reins of government, had 
rendered the hanils t^t held them 
inert and powerless; and tiie Ma¬ 
jesty of England waa coiutrained by 
an imbecile Cabinet to issue a pro« 


clamatlon of entreaty for one of 
command. There had long been a 
general feeling of immunity, as if 
pardons were to be had, if worth the 
asking, for offeucea to be committed; 
and the ignorant goaded “ multi¬ 
tude” were generally throughout the 
kingdom in a state of nnpatient 
turbulence and revolutionary hope. 
But nowhere were they more impa¬ 
tient than in Bristol, for there, more 
tliaii in any other city or (own in 
the kingdom, had the evil energy of 
the press and orators of lleform 
been virulently and profusely ])ui 
'’ortli. 

Bristol liad been particularly un¬ 
fortunate in tlie choice the lltdonu- 
ers ha<l made at tlieir revolutionary 
election. Mr Prothero*' liad been 
j)reviously an unsuccessful candi¬ 
date—had shewn himself outrage¬ 
ously arrogant and intemperate, to¬ 
tally Avifliout that ballast of the mind 
or uudersUinding, rfMpiisite in trou¬ 
blesome times, to steatly himself, or 
those who might look up to him. 
Till! most respectable morebauts, 
bankers, and citizens, viewed Ids po¬ 
litical principles with abburreiice; 
and being the constant objects of his 
abuse, they could scarcely consider 
him, under any circumstauces that 
might arise, their represciitiitive. We 
very believe the Political L'niou 
chose him for Ids worst qualitieH, 
that made him their more ready 
too], and tried upon him (seeing he 
had but that one determined ambi¬ 
tion, to be returned for Bristol) tlu^ 
experiment of degradation, to testify 
to tiie world to wiiat a degree of low 
subserviency and humiliatioji they 
cou]<l reduce a delegate. What man 
of gentlemanly feeling would 'not 
have indignantly broken away front 
tlie base subinisHloii of their public 
and private vulgar examinations,-— 
their schooling, to use their own 
phraseology, and as he, in little re¬ 
verence to the (yliurch, its rites and 
services, terms them, his catecJdsni 
and conhrmation P But, as it is ever, 
the case witli a little mind to seek 
compensation to itself for its crawl¬ 
ing servility to one quarter, by as¬ 
suming an insolence in auotlier, so 
did this slave of tlie Political Union 
rise from kissing their feet, to insult 
and slander the late member for 
Brbtol; a man who had been for 
many years singularly and deserved- 
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ly popular—so much so, that all par¬ 
ties, Whigs and Torieajiad vied in 
pouring in their votes for him, to put 
him at the head of the poll, if a con¬ 
test happened to arise, not in oppo¬ 
sition to him, for that was out of all 
tliouglit, hut hetween rival Whig 
candidates. Mr Davis liad heen ever 
truly the member for Bristol, inde- 
jatigahle for the general good, for 
the pai'ticular interests of tlie place, 
and the acknowledged courteous and 
attentive friend to every man, of 
whatever party, who required Ids 
time, or assistance. As a man of busi¬ 
ness, well acquainted with commer¬ 
cial affairs, it was utterly impossible 
a better representative could have 
been chosen; and the respect and 
inllucnre he enjoyed in the House, 
and with every government, reflected 
great credit on BvistoL As member 
for the city lie was of no party—and 
this highly honourable man, beloved 
liy all, was the first object of attack 
fur the flippant and upstart candidate; 
andsu careless washe in Idsassertious, 
that in a short time no h^ss than throe 
]>ublic apologies bore bis signature, 
and his own party expressed no sa¬ 
tisfaction at the little credit he ob¬ 
tained as a man from his escape from 
another antagonist. We ourselves 
have remonstrated with some of his 
reforming constituents upon their 
choice; their answ'or w^as indicative' 
both of the character of the n'spect 
in which tliey hold their member, 
and of the use they mean to make 
of liim, and, in the end, of the Reform 
Bill and ite iiarents. “ The greater 
the fool,*' said they, “ the better tJie 
tool; a stick, a stone,any thing, pm- 
viiled we could bind it down to vote 
for tlie Bill, W'ould suit us; after 
that lias passed, we will very will¬ 
ingly kick him out if you please, for 
w'e hohl him in utU*r contempt.” We 
have thought it right to dwell some¬ 
what on this descriptionof the choice 
of the Reformers, because we shall 
shew that his extreme folly, to speak 
in the mildest terms of his conduct, 
if it did not produce, encouraged the 
riots to a dangerous allowed excess. 

We have now come to this point, 
that the conduct of the Ministry, at 
once insane and imbecile, in throw¬ 
ing out the bait of Reform to demo- 
<»tic ambitioiti, and in calling to 
their fellowship in arms the profli¬ 
gate of all classes, and tho whole 


bedlam of bankrupts, schemers, and 
despisers of the laws of (Jod and 
man, and in their submiNsion, in ut¬ 
ter impotence, to their during allies, 
had thrown tlie country into a dan¬ 
gerous state of excitement, that they 
w^eie powerless to punish ; and that 
the press, in aid of revolution, had 
fearlessly encouraged and demand¬ 
ed violence : That to a population 
they moved to outrage from with¬ 
out, the local deinagogiies aiul press 
within were constantly issuing most 
inflammatory language, of which we 
mean to produce some proof and 
specimens: That one meuiber for 
the city, at least, was tJie mere tool 
of a Political Union, an illegal Politi¬ 
cal Union, and little likely, from in¬ 
clination, influeiic**, or ability, to 
promote sober quietness, and tlie 
decencies of civic order; and here, 
we regret to say, that the other iiiem- 
bor, manly and upright as vvt^ believe 
him to be, seems ready to go the 
worst leiigflis of the jihilosophers 
and scheming eeoiiomisrs by whom 
our policy is distracted. We must 
now speak soiiiewliat of iinollier 
party, upon whom tlie blame of 
these riots Inis been generally aiul 
erroneously thrown, lu'fore we come 
to the immediate occasion of the 
outbreaking,—the magistrates, or, as 
they are termed, the corporation of 
Bristol. 

It has been asserted by the London 
press, ill atrocious ignorance, that 
tlu! cor))or:ition arc Toi'i(*s, and, as 
such, have unduly influeiice<l (flec¬ 
tions ; nay, tliat they have spent llm 
public mouey for such ba^c purjio- 
Bcs. It is utterly falst*. The local 
revolutionary press have, indeed, 
been lavish in abuse of this body, 
partly because they yet hold civic 
authority, and partly from other 
caiiscH. The foolisli Loudon press 
Jiave, Uiercfore, concluded them to 
be Tories—or, what is equally pro¬ 
bable, knowing what they asserted to 
be false, thought them a conveuieiit 
body to bear the blame, justly and 
solely due to the Reformers. Now, 
the fact is, they are in no respects a 
political corporation. Until of vei^r 
late years, certainly, the majority of 
its members were Whigs, and would 
probably have so continued, had not 
aome of them, thinking their party 
Were running tho whole lengtli of a 
democracy^ bccomo converts to 
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Hcrenatli, vice-prOBidont of the Po¬ 
litical UuioQ» which Political Union 
thereupon demand of the niagistrates 
aW/c«fio», and aflsume their power, 
cause the proclamation of the cor¬ 
poration to l>e torn down, and put 
up their own placards in its place. 

But after this deputation of the 
magistrates, and tliis intimation of 
the determijiation of the people, and 
this remonsirance from a member of 
llie City, what /V the conduct of the 
<!fOverumeut ? Do tlicy send a suf- 
ticient force to protect the King's 
autliority—“ to protect the city from 
riot”—for that, as the member ad¬ 
mits, was the object of the deputa¬ 
tion ? Not one hundred soldiers 
Avert! at any time in the city, “ to 
keep down”—they are the words of 
th(‘ jianiphleteer—“ an insulted po¬ 
pulation of an hundred thousand,” 

' The magistrates provided, it is ad¬ 
mitted,' three hundred constables. 
If it be asked, Avliy they did not fur¬ 
nish more, let the lleformer tell; 
and, iiule(‘d, lie is either tlie vile 
slanderer of the citizens, or a true 
Jd*<ioriaii of Ueforiii and its conse- 
*iuences—of the spirit of democracy 
—its foul and poisonous iiilluence. 
Tlia writer and the Reformers will 
settle the point between them. “Now, 
lot the magistrates state, if they clid 
not early discover a general indis- 
osition on the part ot the respectsi- 
le inhabitants and tradebincn to 
enrol themselves among the special 
constables, Tlio necessary conse¬ 
quence of this indisposition vyas, that 
only the more violent of tfife Tory 
party were sworn in; and these were 
found so few jn number, that it be¬ 
came necessary to hire men to act 
with them as special constables.” 
Now, though wc doubt not this is 
every Avord untrue, yet, admitting 
the fact, liere the Reformers entirely 
vindicate the magistracy, unAviuiiig- 
ly, for not providing mure; if it be 
not true, we have no fact to reason 
upon, and the rrnpectahlc inhabitants 
are slandered. 'J'hey likewise vin¬ 
dicate the magistrates, by shewing 
that there w^as no apparent necessity 
for a larger force, in an assertion 
that “ This series of aAvful calamities 
were committed by a mob whicli 
was never in possession of any arms, 
and which, it it had been opposed 
with judgment and decision, by a 
yerjr anuw orgaaiz<)d {oixe, w 


nioral or combined physical means 
of resistance.” But mark the further 
blundering of this malignant writer 
—for he atteiAvards admits they liad 
“ sledge-hammers,” and “ that a sol¬ 
dier, we are told, was wounded by a 
pistol-ball.” In his ill-conditioned 
zeal to attack the magistrates, he de¬ 
fends them, for he charges them 
Avith procuring an insufficient force, 
while he is proving that a small one 
alone was necessary; timt the mob 
consisted of but a few Avretches, and 
that they Avere “ an insulted popu¬ 
lation of an itundred thousand.” 

But we do assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that if the apprehen¬ 
sions of the magistrates were founded 
on correct information—and it is//o(c 
pretty well proved that they Avere— 
therespoiisibility—the whole respon¬ 
sibility of the security, not only of 
tbe King’s representative, but <d the 
city, rested with liis Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters. And here a (luestiou natural¬ 
ly suggests itself—Were tht'p, too, 
Avilling, in their Reform zeal, that in¬ 
sult should proceed to a cortaiu 
length V Wc fear their delusion as 
to their own pouter to command their 
mobs to go “ thus far, and no farther,” 
will be as fatal to the constitution, if 
this odious Rill be not firmly resisted, 
as it lias been to the second city in the 
kingdom. Forthe preseut,however, it 
may not be improper to direct tlieir 
attention to the profitable lesson read 
to tbom, not by their “ schoulrnjis- 
ter,” but by the Lord Cliief Justice. 
“ A riotous and tumultuous assem¬ 
blage of people gathered itself to¬ 
gether, Avith an object, and for a pur¬ 
pose, which no honest man or well- 
Avisher to the laws of his country can 
sufficiently reprobate, I mean tlic 
open and avowed purpose of treating 
witli insult and indignity, if not per¬ 
sonal violence, a gentleman placed in 
a high judicial station, bearing the 
authority of his Sovereign, in the ad¬ 
ministration of the criminal law 
within this city, and during part of 
the very time en^ged in the actual 
exercise of his judicial functions.”—* 
“ No honest man can sufficiently re¬ 
probate” 111 Did Lord Melbourne 
reprobate such intention ? Did ho¬ 
nest Mr Frothcroe reprobate the ob¬ 
ject of his stipulation ? Did the mass 
of Reformers, the respectablu Re¬ 
formers, honest men, reprobate it ? 
Pid his Majesty’s Ministers reprobate 
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it ia their " Whereae,” vi^ieb they bo 
nicely omit the name of the Kiag^a 
jud^e, and include hta among their 
“ divers personB,” 

There was another lesson the Lord 
Chief Justice read, which, had it 
been learned by the Cabinet earlier^ 
might have averted the calamities of 
Bristol. 

“ For in the case of offences at 
once so alarming to the public tran¬ 
quillity, and HO dai^erous to the pro¬ 
perty and safety of individuals, it is 
of the first importance to make it 
known to all, that enquiry and pun- 
isiiment follow close upon the com¬ 
mission of crime, in order that the 
wicked and ili-diaposed may be de¬ 
terred, by the dread of the law, 
from engaging in hinillar enormities, 
whilst tite peaceable and industrious 
may look up to it with gratitude and 
aflectiou, for the safeguard which it 
extends over their persons and pro¬ 
perty,** Did the “ enquiry and the 
punishment follow clo^c upon the 
conmiissiou of crime,’* in the cases of 
the outrages at Nottingham, Dor¬ 
chester, and Derby? Had punish¬ 
ment followed close,the Cominissiou 
ut Bristol might have been unneces¬ 
sary. Had Ministers attended to the 
spirited, constitutional recoinmomia- 
tiou of Sir (Charles Wethorell him¬ 
self, this sack of the city might have 
been spared. 

In order to do justice to this spi¬ 
rited remonstrance, we will extract 
part of the debates. 

"Tliatday,** Sirll.Vivyan isspeak- 
ing," the Marquis of Londonderry 
was waylaid a second time, and se¬ 
verely wounded. (Hear.) Those 
who were taunted as mock Refonn- 
crH, had been described as unfriciid- 
ly to the extension of tlio liberties of 
the people. He denied the charge, 
(Hear.) He hoped that Government, 
after all that had passed, would sec 
the propriety of so modifying their 
late Bill as to make it a sate mea- 
Hure, which would not scare and 
alarm the advocates of our uncieut 
institutions; and he was glad to per¬ 
ceive that Ministers already evinced 
symptoms of a disposition to abate 
somewhat of their uemands. At pre¬ 
sent, he could not forbear complain¬ 
ing of tliG system by which it was 
-^ught to make converts to Reform. 
Handbills were placarded through 
tue town, fringed with black, and 


bea^ng the names of the majority of 
the Lords, who were thuH pointed 
out to tlie vengeance of the public, 
and marked as fit objects, if neces¬ 
sary, for the knife, (Cheers.) In 
no one instance did he see the police 
interfere to prevent the circulation 
of such documents; but Ministers, 
he concluded, were but too happy in 
their prospect of advantage from 
any contingent riots which it was 
likely would ensue.” (Cheers.) 

Lord Althorp said, “ Witli regard 
to his letter to the Birmingham Uni¬ 
on, his feelings must be very differ¬ 
ent from what they had hitlierto been, 
before he could disdain to return a 
courteous answer to the communi¬ 
cation he liad received,** 

Mr Bankes “ would tell the noble 
Lord, that he ])referred the whisper 
of Ids (Mr B,*s) faction to the cla¬ 
mour of liis Lordship’s mob.” 

Lord John Russell said, He did 
not hesitate to state, that lie had not 
contemplated the majority of the 
I^ords in the piirase so often referred 
to. But there might be factions in 
Parliament notwithstaiuling, which 
looked to their own interests, and 
promoted tlieir own ends, by oppo¬ 
sing the Reform Bill. (Hear.) Alter 
this explanation, be should be sorry 
if the House thought that any blame 
attached to him ; and he hoped that 
angry discussion might not arise in 
the present state of public feeling.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, “ Pr»>- 
bably his Lordship*8 letter was writ¬ 
ten from iiiadvcrteuco^a ivord not 
unknoW))^ to tiie (’abinel. Let ino 
ask,” said Sir Cliarles, “ would the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces recom¬ 
mend merely calmness and sooihiiig- 
syrup for the popular irritation, if 
Woburn Abbey bad been burnt down 
iiihtcad of Nottingham Castle ? The 
Duke of Newcastle’s mansion has 
been burnt down because he voted 
against the Reform Bill; and by a 
happy convertibility of public opini¬ 
on, which chan| 2 ;es with the utmost 
rapidity, and wuhout the possibility 
of control, Woburn Abbey, Tavistock 
Abbey, Althorp House, and Losely, 
may be the next to be sacrificed.” 
Sir J, Wrottesley spoke “ to order. 
The right honourable gentleinaii was 
pointing out places to be objects of 
popular fury.^* TJie Speaker con¬ 
ceived that it was out ot order. Sir 

C. Wetherell—*** I do net apprehend 
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that the people—the tide of Uie mob 
— ‘ the turbid flowing will 

need luy iuforniatlou, if they at any 
future period should have a spark of 
fire for any of those splendid fabrics. 
I was going to (‘oojurc Government 
not to act oil the inferior principle 
of soothing popular passion and 
calming irritation, but at once to 
take oftemlers into custody, and pun¬ 
ish tlieiii. For tills purpose I would 
remind the noble Lord and his coad¬ 
jutors, that those who are now frieml- 
Jy to Reform, may hereafter be its 
enemies, and that the smallest change 
in the wind of politics will blow the 
flame from the mansions of their op¬ 
ponents to tlieir own. When revo¬ 
lution begins, no man can tell where 
it will end, nor whose property may 
be sacriliced to the altoniation of 
popular fury; and every inuu wlio 
thinks ditrerently from luc on such a 
point, may have tin* brains of a cox- 
comb, but not the intellect of a man.” 
(C'heers.) 

Bravo, Sir Charles, we most read¬ 
ily cry, ll(*aderH, the riots and 
burnings at Bristol Jjad uot 3 'i*t taken 
place. W(! have only a remark to 
make on the foregoing. According 
to Lord John Russell, he did not 
nu'an to call the majority in the 
House of Lords u faction. Indeed!! 
And according to his doctrine in po¬ 
litics, any fool or knave that can ex¬ 
cite such a “ presmit stale of public 
feeling” must gain Ids ends and ob¬ 
jects, however mischievous, if it be 
the rule in such case to stmp angry 
discussion, and yield to tbe'fitate of 
public feeling the fool or knave have 
created. We_ will not waste words 
on such impudent, un-British pol¬ 
troonery. But we think we arc ad¬ 
vancing rapidly in tracing the causes 
of the Bristol Riots. 

That Sir Charles Wetherell must 
and would attend the jail delivery 
was now well known to Political 
Union and stirring Reformers, the 
keepers of the nierciless mobs— 
thosi! bloodhounds to be let loose 
at the fitting time j and that their 
pack might be more keen for their 
Hport, lavv and reeking and smelling 
fresh of blood was the frociuent food 
lield up to their ravenous gluttony. 
They had been put upon the scent, 
and were made eager for the game 
they had to hunt down, even to tlie 
death* Jt waa notv (hat agitation and 


excitement was indeed at work ** at 
corner of every street,” and tliat 
there should be no mistake, the Po¬ 
litical Union send their orders, under 
the signature of the Secretary for the 
Council, to the Magistrates, that they 
should abdicate^ couched in language 
insolent with prospective power. 
Tiiis was not unadvisedly done, it 
might answer a double purpose— 
Ministerial authority they cared little 
about—that was already defunct in 
their estimation, and if they were not 
secure of, they were at least regard¬ 
less of, its impotent favours. They 
might succeed in setting aside tlie 
local authorities, then—witli a clear 
stage before them, they might be— 
Kings, Emperors, demigods in the 
pantheon of some Pfovmonul Go- 
venwitoii, to be proclaimed as safety 
might allow; and the example might 
hav e been (piickly followed—and wo 
should never have heard enougli of 
the Iieroes of the glorious “ 'fhree 
Diivs of Bristol,” if they could not 
prevail upon the Magistrates to re¬ 
sign—the attempt would at least 
liavc the efl’ect ot making them odi¬ 
ous to the people, and thus they 
would disarm them of their authori¬ 
ty, and 7niy/it afterwards condemn 
them, in the hour of tyranny, for n 
weakness they could not help. ** If 
th4i people arc tpiictP said tiu* mem¬ 
ber for the city to Mr llerepath, the 
Vice-President, “they will say there 
is a reaction.” They shall not keep 
quiet—was the order. What teas 
the result ? Tlianks to the brutal 
lust of intoxication, the city was 
spared from the miseries of success¬ 
ful revolution—the first fruits of tbo 
Reform Bill, that Magna Charta of 
thieves, and like the prophetic scroll 
of old, written “within and without 
with lamentation, and mourning, and 
woe,” 

Tlie Magistrates were now in no 
ordinary danger, and in judging of 
their conduct wo shunld not, wo 
must not, shut our eyes to the facts, 
and through carelessness in reason¬ 
ing, admit either the outcry, or the 
arguments of Uieir previously avow¬ 
ee! virulent enemies. The Magis¬ 
trates were in no ordinary danger, 
we repeat; they felt themselves al¬ 
most deserted by the Government- 
worse than deserted by a great part 
of the citizens, who were sick and 
poiSQiied (g (be sgul by (be Reform** 
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ers; and W6 hflve 'o.o right to expect of Reform, that would Burke them 
from them the exercise of a power and all corporate bodies, all law^ all 
the Ministers and Reformers fiadse- authority, all religion, and the con- 
dulouaiy taken from them. I^aw stitution of Old England, We have 
was a dead letter—it wm nowhere nothing to do with the magistrates, 
respected; and the magistrate that as individuals; it is iu their magis- 
might attempt to enforce it, might terial capacity alone we have to noto 
have had to rear the scrutiny of the them. As individuals, when their 
mob and of the Government. Were corporate authority is superseded, 
the proceedings in Ireland to pro- they will act according to their vari- 
duce no effect in England? But ouscharaders. Some may have more 
there must be a time in scenes of courage than others; some may be 
outrage, when the duty of magls- incapacitated by age, or other cir- 
trateB,as sucb,ceaKe8, and they merge cumstance8,froin enduring the active 
into common citizens; for we have service of dragoons, and yet be wise 
no right to call upon them to offer and discreet men, excellent members 
themselves in sacrifice; — and this of society, worthy and respectable, 
point of time will generally be, when as we know them to be, and fully 
the riot act has been read, and the capable of performing all their ma- 
peace of the city delivered over to gisterial functions, 
the keeping of a military command- The magistrates of Bristol appeal¬ 
er. It is downright outrageous folly ed to the Government, and appoint- 
to expect magistrates, in all cases, to ed a constabulary force. Were the 
expose themselves to the same dan- troops sent by Government sufficient 
ger as the military, by heading their to put riots out of the question, 
forces—it is not their vocation, but should the civic power be inade- 
it is the soldier’s; it is his business quate to protect the city or thejudge 
daringly to risk his life, but it is not Jrom inmlt ? We think not one hiin- 
the magistrate’s. Are Mayors and dred soldiers were within a duo dis- 
Aldermen, with the popular odium tance from the city; were these 
sedulously directed against them, soldiers to have prevented insult?— 
and that for the sinister pui*pose of or was insult even desired by the 
rendering their authority of no avail, Government as well as the llcforni- 
to be mounted on dragoon horses ers ? The reader must form his own 
without the common protection of opinion. 

the soldier, his arms anu his armour ? We have advanced in our investi- 
Is it, that tliey may be the better gation—we have shewn what pre- 
marks for the bludgeons, the pistols, cautionary steps were taken by the 
the“ sledge-hammers,” ortbeknives. Magistrates—we have shewn what 
of an infuriated mob ? At least let steps^ere taken by the Govorn- 
tbegoodlleformingVituperator,who- ment^we have shewn some of the 
ever he may be, put helmets on their steps, for we were not of the secret 
heads, and swords in their hands, that councils, taken by Jie Reformers 
at least, if occasion serve, he may and Revolutionists; their detennina* 
do his beat to hang them for using /ton.andthcirready means of execu- 
thom. But do not make a mock of ting their purposes. We believe the 
them, and parade them before the jury, the intelligent public, are not 
vulgar abominations and insolent very desirous to investigate further 
brutality of ruffians, with a procia- the causes. 

mation m placards from a Political It la not our purpose to follow the 
Union—" Thus shall it be done to outbreaking through all its horrid 
the man whom the King delighteth and disgusting scenes of insult, re- 
to honour.” Sir Charles Wetherell volutionary organization, and subse- 
expericnced enough of this distinc- queut drunkenness, rapine, sack, and 
tion—when the honour of his so- burning. We have little pleasure in 
vereign King was to be sacrificed dwelling on either the bloodshed, or 
to tlie sovereign mob. It is evident, tlio homings of intoxicated demons, 
even now, that swarms of Revolu- dropping into tlie furnaces of the 
tionists are in an agony of disap- blazing ruins of the mansions and 
pointment that the local Magistrates homes of the ejected and destitute 
were not hunted down; and there citizens; nor will our eye follow 
pre exasperated demons in the holes them iu their passages over the molt* 
VOL. XXXI. NO* OXOIX. 2 H 
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eta * ^of the 

** 1®ie butaiag 
aur ip«u^iiiiem|>t to 
jn^tii^.to revel- 

;ier!» :^lo^, la ibo and 

jfabiM .of a idafuritilty bouse, 
Jl9t4^^ With* fe^, $ti wine, and 
{nandar, around,^ the equastnan star 
tue of WlUiain^ni„(surtnountcd with 
» cap. of JibertV prepared for the oc¬ 
casion, and ia honour "tOYtheir belo¬ 
ved lieforniing Kiu^, another Wil¬ 
liam, alone left uninjured.) We will 
not describe their maniac waste and 
wassail; their cries of insult, of tri¬ 


umph ; their savage sport and laugh¬ 
ter even at the peril of the less tor* 
tunate wretches of their gangs, drop¬ 
ping from the beams and rafters, 
tioui parapets, roofs, and windows, 
into the mass of roaring flames be¬ 
neath them. Moved by an instinct 
avei'so to rci'^olution, we shrink from 
the description of blood and confla- 
gratioin If tve feel compelled oc¬ 
casionally to plunge into the flery 
vortex of these iniernal regions of 
Reform, it will be with disgust and 
reluctance, to snatch up a tew facts 
that establish and strictly belong to 


TUB CAUSES. 


It is with shame for our species, 
we are obliged to confess, that a very 
great mass of citizens, of a rank even 
above ten pound renters, looked up¬ 
on the excesses with a worse feeling 
than apathy; so thoroughly had the 
poison from the reservoirs of the 
press, and tiic stores of their local 
demagogues, infected tbeir^inds. 
They were as men bitten % fiery 
serpents.’* Wa are assured, from 
the indubitable authority of an eye¬ 
witness of the highest character, and 
the account has received ample con¬ 
firmation from others, that apparent¬ 
ly respectable people, in various 
q uarters, expressed satisfaction when 
the Jails, the Toll-houses, Man¬ 
sion and Custom House, and tlie Bi¬ 
shop’s Palace, wereinfiames. 


Cuitom and Exeiie Houias were the 
receptacles for imposts on their iu* 
dustr^, and taxes levied by borough- 
mongers; that thaif pockets bad been 
picked for their muntenance; that 
t^se taxes had been levied unjustly 
by a corrupt Parliament, who had di¬ 
vided the plunder;—and could even 
respectable tradesmen, t/tliey belie¬ 
ved all this, be expected, in the mo¬ 
ment, too, of excitement, to protect 
these establishments of robbery, to 
come forth,and extinguish the fiatnes ? 
—is it wonderful if they should re* 
joice ? The Bishops had been held 
up to odium, as not fit to live," 
(or why were they told to put their 
houses in order ?)—their property 
claimed as public property—-eiior- 
tnuus revenues in the grasping hands 
of a bloated and selfish clergy—and 
if their palaces are burning, are we 
to expect the people to extinguish 
the flames y Law^s had been made 
by tyrants, religion was the priest¬ 
craft of an anti-reforming clergy, and 
the solemn day, Sunday, was well 
hallowed in the destruction of houses 
of taxation, authority, and sanctity. 
** Down with religion and laws,” is 
the cry, and they rush forth to burn 
cathedrals and jails; and maik the 
significance of the preference—tlie 
jails first, that more ruffians might 
be let loose, and that the co.st]y 
things of authority, and tlie sacred 
things of the altar, might more fiend¬ 
ishly be trampled into the earth and 
the mire, under the hoof of savage 
Democracy. The conduct of the truly 
Christian, excellent Bishop, is wor¬ 
thy the page of History. He W'as 
in the cathedral, at his religious du-* 
ties, and was entreated to escape, 
that his life was in danger. He was 
an old man, he said, and, God will¬ 
ing, he would die in his services, 
but he would not forsake them. A 
sboit time before, the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, whilst consecrating 
a church close to Bristol, had been 


our time now,** was no uncommon 
cry; the tyrants have had their way 
Jong enough.” Our informant says, 
thnt he saw one standing, to all ap¬ 
pearance a tradesman, at his own 
door, cheer the mob as they were 
passing from Lawfurd*s-gate Prison 
to the Bishop’s Palace to fire it, and 
heard him say, ** That’s right; go it, 
go It.*’ It had been InstUl- 

ei into the minds of tradesmeo^tbat 


attacked, and in peril from a mob. 
Personal danger was therefore ap¬ 
prehended to tho Bishop as well as 
the Recorder. They were both 
great and eminent men, therefore 
likely to be marked. “ Temporl- 
bus quibus sinistra erga emfuen- 
tes interpretatio, nec minus pericu- 
lum ex roagnfi famfl, quam ex malfi.” 
But here danger is only to 
good, the noble, the renowned; the 
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and pioua must auffer all that the thejK^ere in w ordinary danger, ao 
basest can inflict, and none but the mustwA aav of 4very dtllMm of cnu- 
best, tbo purest, the rebgloua, can rage and detertnupf^ioA tct do bis 
endure. The Bishop of Bristol voted ciyic duty. Oif thn ^ have a very 
against the Bill; therefore,^ though lamentable prbof in. the trials. If a 
directed to put his holtse in order,” aoldier (ive as ajlghtly as posdble 
ho found it a heap of ruins before allude to the untortonate f^fonel 
the authoritative sirnitnona could be Breretoh) of undoubted and tried 
obeyed. bravery, under the benumbing in- 

lii the reign of Riciiard the Se- fluenceofReform, became inert, an^, 
cond, the ArchblBhop Sudbury\vas may we not say, incapable? if he 
murdered by the mob under Wat thought he was doing bis ditty by 
Tyler and Jack Straw, as the Catho^ indeavcurli^ to soothe and to keep 
lie writers of that day say, ” by a in good huindbr” mobs in the very 
judgment from heaven,” and “ that acts of direct outrage, and thought 
the voice of God might be fulfilled,” it right, in civic cases, not to obey 
because lie dared to express his dis- the local magistrates, but to guide 
like of one of the grossest of their himself by what he considered tbo 
superstitions follies.^ The Bishop general practice and feeling of the 
of Bristol voted against the Bill, and government, we cannot wonder if 
dared to express his dislike of that toe well-affected citizens felt alarm- 
superstitious folly, aa it may well be ed, should they take upon themselves 
called. For did not a resolution pass the acts of ncccssaiy'severity for the 
at least at one political meeting, suppression of tumults—at a time, 
charging tJie Bishops with ” impiety too, when they well knew that every 
in voting against the People’s Re- the slightest movement, that could 
form Bill ?” Then, Reform is the bo construed into one of aggression, 
God of the People!! This, then, la would subject them to a persecuting 
to he the true interpretation of the scrutiny. But should a death unfor- 
Vox PopuH vox Dei!!” Are we tunately occur from the hand of the 
to seek it in the midst of rapine an<l civil power, however accidental, or 
contlagraiioii ? The prophet found even in self-defence, they knew that 
it not in the strong wind, not in the if they could escape summary ven- 
enrtlujunke, not in the Are, but in the geanee on the spot, and their homes 
still Ninall voice. No, if the ** Vox and families be saved from massacre 
Populi” be the “ Vox Del,” it is not and Are, (for all this might be in the 
to 1)6 lienrd in the roar and brawling heat of tumult, when no one could 
of a Pandemonium of Reformers, but tell lipw far it would reach,) yet 
it is in that still small voice of >iu- still we say, they knew that there 
man society, pleading in charity and were parties much above the mobs, 
prayer, and lu the offices of love and of a rabid political enmity, from the 
dutiful obedience. But we must for- grasp of wnoso malignity, and parti- 
bear, and if any apology be neces- cularly if Tories, they could not 
sary for out* warmth, it is that the hope to escape; diat the^ would be 
rulers of our land have gone forth dragged before inquests, formed per- 
^ with tlie rewards of divination in haps with little discrimination, be 
their hands,” and have called on the persecuted to imprisonment, iudict- 
people to ** curse whom God hath ed for murder^ their lives and pro- 
not cursed, and to defy whom the perty at the mercy of a doubtfully 
Lord imlh not defled.” disposed jury; and they knew that 

But the working of this widely- these their persecutors would be the 
diflused poison has a mischievous loudest to call the hanging of an in¬ 
tendency to an evil of no small mag- cendiary, a ringleader, or a robber, 
nitude, it infuriates the idle, the ** Legal Murder.” Yet, even with 
profligate,^'the abandoned, creates this danger before them, there were 
apathy in the previously well dis- some in the hour of peril at their 
posed, BO does it, in a gi*eat degree, posts, and not found tvnnting. 
paralyse the Conservative citizens. Able and eloquent is the defence 


VUt4 VfickUff’s Life. 
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read to the court bf Captain Lewis 
—it is a noble proof how a gentle¬ 
man can write, and feel, and act—it 
is every word from the heart of a 
man of truly noble and generous 
feeling; and, would we add one 
word more in praise, we would say 
of a British officer, that would not 
stain his character with a falsehood 
to save a thousand lives, if he had 
them, and all in jeopardy. But every 
word has the counrinatiou of evi¬ 
dence. The material part of the talc 
is shortly told. Captain Lewis, af^r 
having felt the ferocity of this "good- 
bumoured mob,” having been knock¬ 
ed doivn, trampled upon, and se¬ 
riously hurt, arms liimself with pis¬ 
tols for self-defence, lie is collared 
by ruffiaus, whom he miglit have 
shot; but out of humanity staid his 
band when holding tlie pistol. In 
this state his arm receives a violent 
blow, tlie pistol goes off, and an un¬ 
fortunate boy is shot. We will make 
3 few extracts from Captain Lewis’s 
defence; for tlie personal narrative 
of one man who did his duty is of 
value. 

** 1 had not been in my house half 
an hour, when a report reached me 
that the Gloucester County Prison 
was in flames, and tlie mob ivere on 
their way to tlie Cathedral. 1 again 
determined on rendering what aid I 
could, and instantly went to the 
Bishop’s Palace. 1 found tliat the 
mob had plundered it, and, having 
Bet it on Are, were attempting to 
break into the Cathedral, by the <!oor 
under the cloisters, near the Chap¬ 
ter House. By the exertions of a 
small party Whom I joined, they 
were repulsed, and the fire appa¬ 
rently extinguished. The alarm was 
then given that the mob were break¬ 
ing into the houses in Queen Srpiare, 
and Ariiig them. Part of the rioters 
went away for a shur| time, and then 
returned, and succeeded in again 
setting fire to tlie palace. 1 did not 
leave it till 1 saw the smoke isHuing 
from the roof, and all hope of being 
of further service was gone. 1 then 
went to the square, where the mob 
were numerous, and carrying all 
before them. The Mansiomhonse, 
ant^the several adjoining houses, 
were in flames; and riot and plun¬ 
der were uncontrolled. I staia and 
readored what assistance 1 could; 
but^ in endeavouring to prevent 


some ruffians from entering the Cus- 
tooi-house, 1 was knocked down and 
trampled upon, and so much in- 
jurea, that f was ultimately obliged 
to return home; which I did, I think, 
about two o’clock in the morning. 1 
had continued to exert myself as 
long as my strength lasted. During 
the whole of these proceedings I 
had no constable's staff* stick, or 
weapon of any kind.” 

Alter short rest he is called up 
again, and says," From the experience 
Iliad during the night, in different 
attempts made to disperse and sub¬ 
due the rioters, I was fully persua¬ 
ded of the necessity of having with 
me the means of protecting myself, 
and that It was dangerous to face 
such an infuriated, drunken, and 
lawless mob, unarmed; 1 therefore 
determined on taking my pistols with 
me, and 1 accordingly placed them 
in the inside bosom-pocket of my 
upper coat. 1 did this not with a 
view of using them offensively, hut 
merely as a means of self-defence.” 
Tlie constables try to turn some men 
out of the square, and Captain Lewis 
assists, having no staif. Finding a 
man lingering behind, he accosts him; 
the man surlily retreats to tho left 
corner of tlic square, followed by 
Captain Lewis. When—we here give 
CaptainLew'is’sown words—"At the 
corner two men came forward and 
joined him; one of them said,‘he was 
a fool if he went any farther,’ I then 
discovered that there were a great 
many others round the corner and 
on the quay, endeavotiving to conceal 
themselves. On being joined by the 
other two, and after the above re¬ 
mark, the man demanded who 1 was, 
and advanced against me; 1 told him 
I was a special constable, and desired 
him to keep off. On my raising my 
arm to keep him from closing on 
me, he instantly collared me, and at 
the same tifne 1 received a severe 
blow oil the temple from one of his 
companions. 1 felt that my life was 
in danger. 1 drew one of iny pistols 
from iny bosom, and presented it in 
self-defence to the man who held 
me by the collar. 1 repOftted that I 
was a special constable, which he 
appearea to doubt. He swore I was 
no constable, and immediately I re¬ 
ceived a most severe blow just above 
the elbow, on tho arm with which I 

held the pi^lol presented at him, 
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which knocked it down in quite a 
different direction from that In which 
1 stood, and it instantly went off in 
my hands. I declare I never inten¬ 
tionally or consciously drew the trig¬ 
ger—the discharge of the pistol wsui 
occasioned by the blow. 1 imme¬ 
diately heard the cry of a boy, and 
Haw him sitting about fifteen or six¬ 
teen yards, or perhaps more, on the 
ground to my riglit. 1 was greatly 
shocked, and in moving a few st^ps 
towards him, was surrounded and 
beat to the ground, 1 was rescued 
by the body of constables.” Again, 
**So conscious is the ruflian hy 
wliom 1 was assaulted of the crime 
he had committed and contemplated, 
that he has not dared to appear in 
that box as a witness against me, 
knowing, that if he did, he would 
soon be placed at the bar where I 
unfortunately stand. Instead of ha¬ 
ving acted with precipitation or pas¬ 
sion, 1 think, gentlemen, 1 may take 
credit for having displayed some for¬ 
bearance and moderation. 1 might 
easily have shot the manAvlio collar¬ 
ed me. Ho was iu close contact with 
me. I could not have missed him; 
but 1 hoped the threat 1 held out, and 
the menacing attitude 1 assumed, 
might have been sufRcient for my 
protection. I feel an anguish that I 
caiinotdescribe,thatan innocoutboy, 
never seen by me, was the victim. 

“lam extremely reluctant to cast 
rcflectioiiH on others, but I cannot 
refrain from remarking that the pro¬ 
secutor in this case is not the mother 
of the deceased boy, nor conpected 
with his family, nor can I understand 
liow Ills interference can arise from 
a pure desire for the due adminis¬ 
tration of justice. What could be 
his motive for prcf(M*r!ngto the Grand 
Jury under this Commission an in¬ 
dictment against me for murder, 
when it never could have entered 
into the mind of any reasonable man 
that I was guilty of that offence ? 
The Grand Jury returned that bill of 
indictment, not found, as to the 
whole, though they might have ne¬ 
gatived it as to murder, and found it 
a true bilj as to manslaughter, if they 
had thought the evidence sufficient 
to put me upon my trial, even for 
the latter charge. The prosecutor, 
nevertheless, preferred to them ano¬ 
ther indictment against me for man¬ 
slaughter. 
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The Grand Jury having listened 
to all the evidence that could be 
advanced against me on the prosecu¬ 
tion, and without even hearing my 
defence, returned that indictment, not 
a true bill, thereby a second time 
recording their deliberate judgment 
of my entire innocence. Thus may 
I say that 1 have been twice tried 
and acquitted by twenty-three of my 
fellow-citi/ens. My fate is now in 
your hands, (the Juij’s.) Your ver¬ 
dict of guilty might deprive me of 
country, of fortune, of fair fame. But 
with the greatest respect for your . 
discernment and impartiality, 1 an¬ 
ticipate at your hands an honourable 
acquittal, which will restore me to 
my affiicted family, and to that ere 
diCable station in society whicii 1 have 
hitherto enjoyed, and which it has 
ever been my earnest endeavour 
through life to deserve,” 

We need nut add the acquittal was 
the signal for the expression of ge¬ 
neral joy and satisfaction. But we 
are moved by more important mo¬ 
tives than the praise so justly due to 
Captain Lewis, in extracting so much 
of his defence. The question must 
and will be asked, who were the real 
prosecutors ? From whose pockets 
did the funds come? In Bristol there 
is a seneral suspicion. We would not, 
through fear of being wrong in our 
conjecture, represent any man to be 
so black as even to hint at an indi¬ 
vidual. But whoever they or he may 
be, Ave envy not tlie feelings that will 
assuredly attend the closing hour of 
life. We understand this trial has 
cost Captain Lewis nearly L.SOO, to 
him as a gentleman of ample fortune 
of nocoDsequeuce—butit might have 
fallen on one whose acquittal even 
might have been his ruin. Such, In 
these “ liberal days,” is the hazard to 
be endured by one tvho dares to be 
truly loyal, and a good citizen !! I 
And can wc v^onder if cities oi'c un¬ 
protected ? 

If the Conservative citizens have 
to dread the active enmity, open a^d 
secret, of a malignant party^ that 
overawe, or are at least uncheck¬ 
ed by the government, whose chief 
friends and supporters they profess 
to be—if the law is in full energy 
against the Conservatives, and for 
them a dead letter, they are almost 
reducedto a worse state than could 
arise from the entire dissolution of 
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social ordor^ ivhioh would at leb^t 
arm them wttli a power of Belf-de- 
fence, and remore at least one power 
of Rggreesioa. Horribleaa such a state 
must be, it would offer an equality of 
tyranny, and, through the common 
check of mutual fear, promise some 
protection. But in this unfortunate 
city of which we are treating, those 
who, according to tlie boast and dis¬ 
grace of the Reformers, were unwilN 
iflg to be sworn in as spcdnl con¬ 
stables, with what arts made unwill¬ 
ing the Reformers well know, were 
too many of tliem the Willinff spec* 
tators of the outrages, which if fully 
BUccessful, they had reason, upon 
the authority of the master Reform¬ 
ers, to believe w'ould remove from 
them taxation, and give them equal 
rank and right witii the aristocracy of 
the land. Too many became the will¬ 
ing spies upon the movements of the 
bettei* citizens; convenient traitors, 
eager to proffer evidence against sj>e- 
cial constables and soldiers, to rush 
unbidden into inquests and commit¬ 
tees of enquiry. If this were not so, 
the Bristol Riots are still an enigma 
not to be solved by any knotvn rules 
of judging of the actions of men. 
The fact is fully established—*it is the 
boast of the Reformers, and this fact, 
this complete success of the evil 
power ot the press and the dema- 

.^sc inexplicable mystery that en¬ 
velopes the public consternation 
over these yet monumental ruins. 
But the moral ruin and distraction 
effected by these causes will be per¬ 
haps even more lasting. Such is the 
state of Bristol^ What was the feel¬ 
ing in that city, at the Iweaking out 
of the last French Revolution ? 1 ho 
Freemen had, with one voice of ap¬ 
probation, returned their loM tried 
and enthusiastically honoured repre¬ 
sentative, the firm supporter of con* 
sUtuiional principles, may, because 
he was such; when some doubts had 
been expressed of his offering hlm- 
they would not hear of any can- 
^date in his place, nor could any 
%^ence of any kind have prevailed 
him. His constitutional prin- 
rfples were then the principles of 
the great body of the citizens. Mr 
Prouieroe, the present member, jys 
Wiesi anunsuccessfol candidate. The 

leiribttriaiifm of the dty was for loy- 

principles. 


Hiere was theft no doubt of the ge¬ 
neral feeling, lids was so late as in 
August 1830, The French Re\^olu- 
tioft had just broke out, but it^ had 
not yet infected the pwple. There 
had not yet been sufficient time to 
mature ffie arts by which sedition 
might be most effective. The call bad 
noi.jret been made to the people; the 
deluding bribe and the lying pro¬ 
mise liad not yet been offered to 
them. The slanders of forty years 
had not diminished their loyalty or 
their trust With the new Adminis¬ 
tration the bribery of larger promi- 
ses was to be tried, and the delusion, 
even from authority, of greater libels 
on the constitution, was to become 
the active agent for perpetuating 
their power. They had to uproot old 
feelings and old affections j all new 
things were therefore to be extolled, 
all things were to be changed. The 
French Revolution was to be the uni¬ 
versal praise, and l'Ven<'h Freedom 
as far superior to our own—nil was 
to be new- The evil Magitdan was 
abroad, crying up "new lamps for 
old.” Change, a novelty, indeed, was 
proclaimed as the one tiung desira¬ 
ble, by the aittborit^ of a Goveywnent; 
and loyalty, deluded loyalty, was 
put in requisition to pull down and 
to innovate. The people were flat¬ 
tered with the parade of their own 
^g^er._ The so vereign mob was the 

idol the^lers 

bowed, and felldow'n to it, antn’i'^r- 
shipped the W'ork of their own hands. 
Itw'asapow’erful incantation, and evil 
were thespirits that have come foi ili, 
and maddened and urgedihe high rab¬ 
ble and the low to break intothe tem¬ 
ple of our constitution, nnd pollute 
with curses the sanctity of the reli^on 
to which it had been consecrated. The 
Reformerfl sprang up with violence 
and hatred. And soon, too soon, the 
excitement waa Riifficicnt. The 
French Revolution was thought a fit 
subject to disturb the repose of the 
citizens of Bristol. A meeting was 
held for congratulation, and from 
that day incessant have been the la- 
hours of the Press and the Dema¬ 
gogues. And that great change has 
been fully effected, which will r^- 
der Bristol ever memorable for ex¬ 
hibiting to the world, in woful hand¬ 
writing on her walls, the true clmitti> 
l«rof Refom. 

Citizens of Bristol, you haVft ttflx* 
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S atulated the French en Three 
ays, and you hare had three daya 
of your own-—you have been the ad¬ 
miration of the people of Lyons, who, 
in boasted imitation of you, have de¬ 
luged their streets with blood, and 
are in a state of sufiertng, which you 
arc happily yet spared. We will 
pass over the wretched victims that 
have been offered up—but reflect 
and see what one short year has made 
you. You were a happy people 
under the old constitution of Eng¬ 
land, that you pronounced blessed; 
you slept in safety in your beds 
without fear of conflagration, or the 
terrors of infuriated mobs, unscared 
by tales of revolutions, which were 
to you but as the dreams of fancy 
from strange lands—never to be 
realized, you fondly thought, in your 
own. Have you now no forebodings 
of more evil days you may per¬ 
haps yet avert greater calamities. 
Your present suffering and shame is 
nothing to that which another year 
of continuance in the same course 
may produce. Even now, perhaps, 
you feel more indignation than re¬ 
pentance—you would shake off, if 
you well could, the imputations and 
charges that stand against you. But 
your denial is vain—you have bound 
yourselves to “evil workers;” and 
History, the cold Seri vener,will point 
to the contract; and the date, and 
detail, and will bo noted 

down in the old almanac,” that will 
be no longer discarded. 

But retrace your steps, teflect 
whither they now tend, point to the 
ruined homes of your fellow-citizens, 
and ask the Reformers if such be the 


mark, that the reforming orators and 
the r^orming actors chose the same 
arena for the exhibition of their 
powers. The most violent attacks 
upon the constitution were made in 
Queen Square; there were the 

words that bum,” there was the 
fire kindled that soon spread in aw¬ 
ful conflagration. We do not pretend 
to much order or method,—we take 
the specimens from a few papers we 
have before us. Previous to the last 
election, Mr Protheroe, the present 
member, thus addressed the freemen 
by letter 

“ Whether that settlement shall 
take place through Reform or 
through Revolution, whether wo 
shall at once reap its peaceful fruits, 
or be forced to win them through 
tempestuous agitation, will depend 
upon the promptness and decision 
with which the national will is de¬ 
clared.” Again he asks,—“ Is the 
city of Bristol blotted from the map 
of England V”—not quite, the attempt 
did not fully succeed !! On another 
occasion, he speaks of the aristocracy 
as engaged in a struggle “ to obtain 
corrupt and obnoxious power, as¬ 
serting their right to treat their de¬ 
pendents as slaves, without freedom 
of will or conduct,” The people of 
T^ottingham put their meaning on 
words uttered at Bristol,—Notting¬ 
ham Castle burnt, and TIuee Re¬ 
formers hanged !! Among other 
evils, he mentions ,—** A church ti¬ 
midly clinging to venerable abuses, 
instead of sagaciously yielding to 
the fair and reasonable requirements 
of an enlightened and investigating 
era.” 


objects to which they M'ould lead 
you, and who are to be your compa¬ 
nions; then bid them beat up for 
allies and recruits for Reform where 
the riots of Bristol have never been 
heard of; and thank God that you 
have a church yet left standing, in 
W'hich you may offer up your prayers 
that the incendiary and the robber 
may not be at your own doors. 

An intention has been expressed 
in the i^mmcncement of tliis paper, 
to furnish some proofs of the inflam- 
watory, revolutionary character of 
^o wtiijnn and speeches of the 
ness and the Demagogues In Bristol. 
We add a few here as an appendix. 
And here It may not be amiss to re- 


After the rejection of the Bill, as 
a prelude to a determination to in* 
suit the King’s representative, lie 
thus addresses his people : ** It is not 
a matter of so much importance that 
the voices of gentlemen should be 
heard, as that a demonstration should 
be made of the decided, unaltered, un¬ 
changeable WILL OV TUB l»F.OVLE.”— 
(Cheers, and cries—" the Square/’) 
** In the meantime he hoped the Lords 
would learn a little more virtue from 
the people for whom they legislate* 
With regard to ulterior measures in 
case of tlie Bill being again rejected, 
he did not contemplate the necessity 
of any, so confident was he that the 
Bill would pass; but as the 
of resisting the taxeshad been touw- 
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ed upui, he would say that it was 
their duty at this moment to support 
the King and his Ministers^ and not 
desist from meeting and petitioning 
till the Bill n os secured. If this should 
be again rejected, to that evil day 
they would leave the adoption of any 
other measures/’ (Cheering.) What! 
the member for the city instigate the 
people, in case of the rejection of the 
Bill, to resist payment of taxes ! ! 
Mark bow he is cheered when he 
directs the mob agmnst the Bishops. 
“ Or THE Bishops he would speak 
IN MEttCY —their day was nearly gone 
by.” (Loud and continued cheers.) 

He w'oiild again assure them, that if 
any obstacle should be presented to 
the Bill, he sliould call on Ills consti¬ 
tuents for their further operations* 
The Lords iiad not only insulted the 
Commons of England by their insane 
proceedings with regard to this Bill, 
but had put a stop to many other 
good measures.” (Down with them!) 
“ When the Bill had passed, the funds 
which had been provided for the poor 
and needy would no longer be ap¬ 
plied to electioneering purposes.” 
Now he knew ivell all the wdiile they 
never had been so applied, “ Toryism 
was a ravenous bird, it had exhaust¬ 
ed the treasury of the state.” 

W’c shall only now notice his pro- 
osal, his stipulation, that the King’s 
udge should be insulted, and that 
he thwarted the Magistrates in their 
efforts to keep the peace of the city; 
for “if the people are quiet,” said lie, 
" they would say there is a reaction.” 
The people took the advice of their 
member, were not quiet, and show^ed 
vierep to the Bis^hop, as to one whose 
day was nearly gone by,” by setting 
fire to his palace! I 

Mr Mancliee, author of the viru¬ 
lent pamphlet we hat^e before alluded 
to, at a public meeting of Reformers, 
says, “ Corporations were too apt to 
tread the people under ^ot, and it 
was time for them to be interfered 
with.” This author now attacks the 
Corporation of Bristol most vehe¬ 
mently, because they could not sup¬ 
press the riots which such language 
tends to excite! I 
W. P. Taunton, Esq., chairman at 
a Reform Meeting, by way of com* 

' plimenting the clergy, remarks 
Should I shew respect to a magni- 
cathedral, by prohibiting the 
,Jtae,of the brush and the shovel, lest 


the vermin should be disturbed and 
the^Wi removed ?” 

We must now introduce an orator 
of very extraordinary pretensions, 
Mathew Bridges, Escl, in whose 
speeches it is very dimcult to find 
any tiling tangible. They would bring 
a sworn interpreter to disgrace in 
any court; yet the confusion of wild 
ideas, and jumble of revolutionary 
jargon, though powerless as an ap¬ 
peal to connnon sense, have <t very 
exciting iiifiueuce on those, who, 
leaving behind tliom tlmt valuable 
quality, bring only already heated 
passions to the field of agitation— 
and they have the singular property 
of fitting any wrong to which the 
hearer, in his particular sense of in¬ 
jury, may wish to apply them. He 
is, ill truth, the very catamaran of 
oratory, and wlieii he explodes, he 
must be a bold man that can say he 
lias either body or soul. We content 
ourselves with onesperiiuen—asort 
of second-sight view of the horrors 
of Bristol, and all other revolutions, 

“ But take the other alternative— 
suppose nothing to be done but to re¬ 
turn to the old regime ! That would 
be the hour of factious triumph; 
the knell of liberty would he tolled 
from one shore to the otlier; then 
there would be one vast uniformity 
over the whole surface of ourafiairs, 
hut it Avould be like tlie ivaste of a 
sandy desert, or the terrific aspect 
of the glacier: it would be the hour 
when the young earthquake would 
be born that was to overwhelm us— 
the hour when the monster of cor¬ 
ruption would roil itself to spring 
upon its victim—when the magic 
circlcofconspiracywouldbe wrought 
in darkness—when deep would call 
to deep—wlien all would bo uni¬ 
formly ruinous, and the Sun of Eng¬ 
land would go down : it would be a 
time of pleasure, mirth, and song, os 
before; but in the midst of the fes¬ 
tivity a hand would be seen writing 
on the wail in characters of fire—the 
volcano Avould soon burst, and the 
government would explode in atoms 
—(cheers and bravo.)—Civil war 
would he at the door, and wailing 
and woe he heard, to which the cata¬ 
racts of Niagara would l>e but whis¬ 
pers.—Thrones, and mitres, and trun¬ 
cheons of office, would go down into 
the pit together: and England, which 
now set one hand on Uto river St 
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Lavn'enco and the other on the Oan* 
ges, would sit down in despair amidst 
the awful thunders of Jehovah.”— 
(Bravo.) The beloved people must 
certainly have taken a hint—for it 
was at the hour of festivity, at the 
Mansion-house, they fixed their cha¬ 
racters of fire on the wall—and the 
government did fairly explode when 
the Custom-house and Excise, with 
all their barrels of spirits, were 
blown u|)—and there was indeed 
like to have been an end to thrones, 
and mitres, and truncheons of oifice 
—with the Bishop and the King's 
Judge. We believe Mr Bridges to 
be a very respectable man out of 
this delusion, and are quite sure he 
did not mean the directions to have 
been taken so literally: but it should 
be a caution to orators, and shew 
them that the people are for matter 
of fact, and not for figures of speech. 

A Captain Hodges, whose connex¬ 
ion with Bristol was no other than 
official, having been of the recruiting 
staff—AdjutantjWe believe,toColonel 
Brereton—so well deserved of theMi- 
nistry for his strenuous endeavours 
to excite the people, that the Trea¬ 
sury, it is understood, appointed him 
(as the condition on which Govern- 
inent information was to he obtained) 
Editor of the ('ourt Journal. We 
hear, from some disagreement with 
the pro])i'ietor, he has left that situ¬ 
ation, and has joined the armament 
to revolutionize Portugal. We can 
spare room but for an extract or two 
from his speeches. “ ModedfiHon 
^vas recommended to them (the peo¬ 
ple ;) but he maintained that the 
loudestandstrongestlanguageshould 
be used; their infatuated opponents 
were not to be moved with reason¬ 
ing ; fear alone would operate wiili 
them.” He speaks of ** a black dose 
for him (Sir Charles Wetherell) and 
hia Brother Aldermen to swallow 
“ yet take it he must.” The people 
" had a great battle to fight;” ** if 
they should find the struggle going 
hard with them, if he were an hun¬ 
dred miles off, though he had no vote, 
lie would come and throw himself 
among themand promises “ to 
shed the last drop of liis blood.” 
After the rejection of the Reform Bill 
he tells the people that " he had 
heard them traduced and belied, n^ht 
After night, in the two Houses of nr- 
liament.” " If a Tory Adminietratipn 


had gained the ascendency, would 
they have been allowed to express 
their sentiments freely on that day ? 
No—they would have had cannons 
planted at the several avenues of the 
Square, and soldiers drawn up to 
overawe them; though, tliank God, 
the Tories had not much of the army, 
for a majority of them clearly saw 
that their interests lay with the King 
and the people.—(Cheers.)—He did 
not think the King would dare to 
place the Duke of Wellington at the 
head of his Administration* If ever 
that day should arrive, no power on 
earth should prevent him from using 
Ids own discretion for the protection 
of his person and property,” 

It is too disgusting a work to make 
selection from the mass before us. 
Numerous other orators are there 
whom we are compelled to leave un¬ 
noticed. The virulence, coarseness, 
and ribaldry, so freely let loose 
throughout the country, may be found 
in excess, by any one who will take 
the trouble to refer to the speeches 
of the Bristol orators, to be met with 
in the local press. We will not pur¬ 
sue the examination. We arc not 
very well acquainted with all the 
abominations of a portion of that 
press; but we cannot help noticing, 
that the extracts from the London 
press selected by a Bristol paper— 
the Mercury—at the very time that it 
is publishing to the world the horrid 
detail of the riots, are well calculated 
to inflame, not to allay, the turbulent 
spirit that devastated the unfortunate 
city. The following specimens may 
sliew the animus and judgment:— 
« THEB^llOPS.—TheBishopsare 
an amphibious sort of beings, neither 
* fish, fiesh, nor fowl, nor good red 
herring.’ Tlieir idols are silver and 
gold,—eyes have they, and see not, 
—but I cannot add with the royal 
poet, hands have they, and handle 
not. How to propitiate such things 
is more difficult than expensive; but 
even the Liturgy of their own com¬ 
posing makes tiiem hard of manage¬ 
ment. They have, by grasping all, 
lost all; and from their treason to 
their high calling, disloyalty and dis¬ 
honesty, the people (not to speak ir¬ 
reverently) ‘ mock when their fear 
cometb,'—as come it most assuredly 
will, when, as the wise man says, 
they shall eat the fruit of their own 
way, and be filled with their owft 
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devices. (From a corrcspoadent of 
the Morning Chronicle.)’*—*** (From 
the News.)—When a spirit of com¬ 
bination appears among the higher 
Orders to withhold from the people 
their rights, it is deemed, even by 
the most prudent, proper to meet 
this spirit by a similar combination 
on the part of the people; and if the 
result should be a condict, where 
will the A»ti*reforni Spiritual and 
Teoipoml Lords be, in a montii *? On 
the army they can place no confi¬ 
dence, for that is at the King's dis¬ 
posal ; besides, from the admixture 
of the soldiery with the people, the 
foroicr are become, three parts out 
of four,Reformers; and would hard¬ 
ly obey their officers, were they call¬ 
ed on to fight for the boroughtnon- 
gera. On the Yeomanry they know 
they cannot rely; for, besides that 
the * Unions’ would annihilate them 
lu a tt^ek, the bulk of the Yeomanry 
would not draw a sword in their fa¬ 
vour. Their only resource is their 
tenantry; and to them their conduct 
has been such (we instance the Duke 
of Newcastle, and Lords Salisbury, 
Stamford, Warwick, &c.) that they 
could not, for very shame, ask them 
to act iu Uie field in their favour. 
They have, therefore, nothing to 
place in contact with Political Unions 
of the people; and if the latter, in 
the event, do, as they no doubt will, 
beard them in their halls—thwart 
them in their magisterial capacities— 
interpose between them and their 
game-lawvictims—make known their 
every act of domestic and public 
tyranny—in fine, if they make their 
countiy-seat^ too hot toroid them, 
who but themselves will mey have to 
blame for the whole? Had it not 
been for tlie oppression of the aris¬ 
tocracy—an oppression they will not 
even now quietly relinquish—the 
people would never have thought of 
roliiical Unions: they have, how¬ 
ever, been in a manner driven into 
them ; atid the Bishops and the other 
Anti-reformers must take the con- 
S<'quences.” We would simply ask 
Mr Proiheroc, the member for Bris¬ 
tol, whom we suppose to be the un¬ 
known president, and Mr Herapath, 
vice-president of the Political Union 
bt Bristol, if such be the objects for 
tvhich that Union was established? 
Ttey have certainly ** thwarted them 
la tiiMr aiagfsterM capacitiei;** and 


have made houses too hot to hold 
them. If we seek a solution for this 
hatred of authority, and combination 
to degrade the high,we know where 
to find it “ How can one enter into 
a strong man’s house and spoil his 
goods, except he first bind the strong 
man,and then he will spoil his house ?” 
Underthe possibility that these pages 
may even meet the eyes of Majesty, 
we will not forbear the admirable 
conclusion—that “if the goodmau 
of The House had known" in what 
watch the thief would come, he would 
have watched, nnd would not have 
sufiered his House to be broken up.'* 
It 18 not very extraordinary if 
“ Agitators,” with a touch of con¬ 
science, or any other 8ym])atljy, 
should be the loudest to make an out¬ 
cry against the pvnishmmt of oftend- 
crs. It can therefore be a matter of 
surprise to none, that the execution 
of the law should be denominated 
“ legal murder.” But it may not bo 
amiss to recommend the Reformers, 
for the future, abstinence from lan¬ 
guage that is sure to direct to out¬ 
rage ; and that they do not, on every 
slight occasion, imitate mad bulls, 
who think it the business of their 
fury to go ranting and roaring and 
tearing awa)^ up tail and down horn, 
as if this paradise of earth was only 
formed to be blasted with the gust 
of their nostrils, and polluted with 
the tramp of their hoofs. 

But we still ti*ust to the Conserva- 
tiv,^8 of the country, and believe they 
are^otto be intimidated by the “mad¬ 
ness of the people,” or the roaring 
of the beast. We trust that the Sun 
of England “will not go down,” but 
will shine bright, and dissipate the 
thick and noisome vapours that brood 
over us. They are but like the black 
and smoky vomitings from the fur¬ 
naces of a Birmingham smithy, that, 
though they seem for a while to 
blacken heaven, are never at any 
time much above the earth, and then, 
when they are at their highest, arc 
nearer their dispersion. 

We have brought forward to tho 
public some of the dramntifi pevBonm 
of ffie Bristol tragedy. How shall 
we diHmiss them?—The facetious 
Lord Chancellor has appropriated 
to himself the admirahlc expedientof 
Mr PuflF in the Critic, of going off 
Itneeling. The effect of that is, there¬ 
fore, spoiled. Besides, it would be 
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an attitude of Donitenee wo Ote hj 
no meaos certain ‘ttiey feel. ConeU 
dering them likewise in the light of 
Authors, there is yet a becoming po¬ 
sition as a great critic bespeaks for 
them—Mr Bayes—who gave it as his 
opinion, that if thunder and light¬ 
ning could not frighten an audience 
into complaisance^ the sight of an Au¬ 
thor with a rope about bis neck might 
work them into pity. 

On the whole, we congratulate 
the country on the Bristol Riots. 
They have given a foretaste of de- 


moicracy,—-they have opened the eyes 
of multitudes w the deluded,—they 
have caused the law to be ably ex¬ 
pounded, that it cannot be again mis¬ 
understood. They have shewn spe¬ 
cimens of the arrogance and Ute pol¬ 
troonery of Political Unions—they 
have pointed out to the soldier his 
particular duty, and have proved that, 
unless checked by superior com¬ 
mand, he will do it; that when the 
word is given, he will repress the 
Mob, and not submit to it as his So¬ 
vereign. 


THE EXECUTtONER. 
[Oo&cludcd.] 

CiurrER II. 


Many, many months have elapsed 
since the day on whicli the frightful 
event 1 have just recorded occurred 5 
but the vision to my senses remains 
as perfect as if the scene was still 
enacting ; and instead of there being 
fur me a morrow, and a morrow, and 
a morrow, it seems as though my 
whole life was a mere repetition of 
one day’s existence, 1 am built 
round, and contined to one abode of 
sensations, as Rome’s oflfendinff Ves¬ 
tals were encased for their un^aste- 
ness in the bondage of entombing 
bricks; and whatever outward events 
of variance occur, my heart is for 
ever reminding me that I am 
ecutioner of Edward Foster. His 
cai-o-worn dejected countenance flits 
for ever before my eyes: I meet him 
amid the desolateness of the far-ex¬ 
tending moor; he walks by my side 
througu the streets of the crowded 
city; and when 1 sleep he stalks be¬ 
fore my fancy, dismal and enshroud¬ 
ed, the hero of my dreams. 

But in the earlier days that follow¬ 
ed that which ever haunts me, it 
was not my heart alone that remind¬ 
ed me of the hateful deed. I was 
the observed of all observers:—the 
rabble tracked my every footstep, 
and hooted me like some reptile, 
disgusting—not dangerous, back to 
my solitary don, I was the marked 
they almost disavowed my 
aiBnitjr to the species; imd as 1 list¬ 
ened to their groans of eareoration, I 
b^gen to fed es If that aAnlty was 


fast melting into air, and leaving me, 
in sooth, some monstrous thing that 
nature had created only to shew how 
beyond herself she Imd power to act. 

My father very soon quitted me.— 
“We must part for a while/* said ho 
to me on the second morning after 
that which bad witnessed the close of 
Foster’s life—“ We must part for a 
while ; for 1 have to provide tlio 
means of subsiutcnce for ua both— 
and perchance even a still further 
revenge. Here is such money ns I 
can spare for the present; and this 
day SIX months we will meet again 
on this spot, that I may make farther 
provision for you.” 

I was not sorry thus to part with 
him ; for though he still retaiued his 
power over my inindMit was so uni¬ 
ted with and dread, that I rather 
looked upon him as a master than a 
friend, and felt that obedience to his 
will was something beyond choice or 
resistance. Besiaes, his presence 
W'as too intimately connected with 
tlic memory of my deed of death, to 
oflir me any chance, whilc^ he re¬ 
mained, of being able to reject the, 
painful burden From my mind ; and 
1 hoped that his absence would al¬ 
low me to bury the hangman-image 
of my l^ain in the depths of forget¬ 
fulness. 

But, as I have already said, the 
hope was vaiu. Though the author 
of the acene had departed, tlie scene 
itself was ever present; and aftar 
finding Aat I coiud not get rid eitoer 
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of mj own reflections, or the insult* 
ing notice of the mob, 1 determined 
to quit Okeham, aud not to return 
till my appointment with Lockwood 
demanded my reappearance there. 

Once again, therefore, I became a 
wandering outcast, witli none either 
to cherish or to pity me. Nay, I was 
in worse condition tiian when I iirst 
ventured to present myself to the 
mercy of the world on quitting the 
cottage in the fens. Then, though 
rejected by man, 1 had something 
within to support and assist in bear* 
me harmless against the attacks 
of misfortune. But now that single 
consolation liad disappeared. I my¬ 
self had struck down honesty in iny 
heart, and hfid set up wickedness in 
its place. The death of Foster alone 
did not stand recorded there. Tlie 
hatred of the multitude, expressed 
in no equivocal phrase whenever I 
appeared in the streets of Okeham, 
had driven me to the jail for refuge, 
where I learned to assort myself 
with those wJio set decency at de- 
iiauce, and scouted morality as an 
intrusion upon their pleasures. I 
gazed upon these associates, and 
perceived that drink and debauchery 
were their prime pursuits; and when 
I remembered how brandy had help¬ 
ed me, on the night before the exe¬ 
cution, to forget nature, and give 
strength to passion, 1 too resolved to 
pursue the gross luxuries taught by 
their brute-philosophy ;—and the 
deeper I drank, tlic more firmly did 
I implant in my own system the 
wickedness of those, who, not being 
better, were worse than myself. 

These wese the chafes, then, 
that had taken place withm me since 
I first wandered from the cottage in 
the fens; and though I had not, as 
then, to beg for a miserable pittance, 
they iverc sufficient to make me feel 
that [ was dragging on a useless exist¬ 
ence with no object in view—with no 
remedy in prospect. I was like one of 
those unfortunates, who, in the olden 
time, had the choice given them to 
drown by water, or to burn at the 
stake; for I had hut the alternative 
eitiier to let the recollections of what 
had been wring my very lieart, or 
to drown them In deep intoxicating 
draughts, from which, each time that 
I awoke from them, 1 was more and 
more hateful to myself. 

Tbe one small consolation that my 


departure from Okeham was intend¬ 
ed to afford, w'as that of avoiding 
the sight of those who knew the 
guilty work in which these hands 
liad been engaged, and who. In the 
exuberance of Uieir feeling, hesitated 
not to let me know that they knew 
it. But this consolation was not of 
long continuance. After strolling 
for some days wherever chance 
directed, 1 reached the city of IVter- 
borough, wet, tired, aud in deep de¬ 
spondency at the forlorn abandon¬ 
ment which seemed to nmrk my 
destiny. It was in this state of feel¬ 
ing that 1 found myself at the door 
of a mean public-house, and the 
sight of it reminded me that there 
was still the pernicious refuge of 
brandy at my command. I entered, 
and called for liejiior—drank, and 
called .again. The fatigue that I liad 
undergone gave additional strength 
to the potations in which 1 liad in¬ 
dulged; and intoxication followed. 
WJiat occurred during the stronger 
influence of the liquor! know not— 
but on my first beginning to regain 
possession of my senses, it seemed 
as if 1 had been wakened into con¬ 
sciousness by a severe blow on my 
forehead; but 1 had no time to ask 
myself any questions, for I found 
that 1 was surrounded by a mob of 
the lowest rabble,—jmsbed from side 
to side, with a blow from one and a 
kick from another—while universal 
execrations rang around. Oh, how 
well did 1 know those sounds !«and 
as they reached my ear I strained my 
heavy eyes to see whether some 
strange aud unaccountable event had 
recouveyed me into the streets of Oke¬ 
ham. But no!—Tho houses and the 
streets were utterly unknown to me 
—it was the mob and their outcries 
alone that came familiar to my seu- 
8cs,and that reminded me of t)ie fore¬ 
gone scene of my insults. It was 
long before 1 could escape their 
fangs, and when at last, through tiie 
humane exertions of a few, 1 suc¬ 
ceeded in effecting a retreat, 1 still 
heard, as 1 crossed fields and sought 
infrequent places, the words,— 

" wretch,*' “ villain,” “ hangman,” 
echoing in my ears. Hangman!— 
Aye, that was the word so uproari¬ 
ously dwelt upon.—Hangman I— 
Then I was discovered—traced I— 
Even in Peterborough—miles from 
the sceno of my fatal revenge, ^4 
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mob, as It were by instinct, had 
translated my character, and had 
joined their brethren of Okeham in 
expressing their abhorrence of it« 

These thoughts urged me on with 
fearful speed; and after creeping, 
noiseless and stealthily, for another 
three or four days, by any path that 
seemed most desolate, 1 arrived at 
Bedford. As 1 beheld the tall spires 
of the town in the distance, I shud¬ 
dered, and twice turned to avoid the 
place. But 1 was half dead with cx- 
fwas at band: and 
with a kind of desperate resolution 
1 slunk into the town, and dived into 
the hrst obscure street that present¬ 
ed itself. Each person that 1 met, I 
turned away my head, slouched my 
hat, and endeavoured to avoid his 
gaze. But no one seemed to notice 
me, and gradually 1 became more 
assured. My sinking strength warn¬ 
ed me that 1 needed sustenance; and 
again, for the first time since my flight 
.from Peterborough, I ventured into 
a public-house. Tempting brandy 
was at hand; 1 snulled its seductive 
flavour as soon as 1 entered the place, 
and the recollection of its exciting, 
drowning, oblivious influence, infu¬ 
sed itself withiiTCsistible power over 
my spirit. Brandy was had. Glorious, 
destructive drink! 1 quaffed it, and 
it seemed to resuscitate me, lieart 
and iiead. It was to me like the helm, 
and the buckler, and the coat of mail 
to the knight of crusade,—it armed 
me cap>t\-pie,and 1 staggored^beneath 
the power of my panoply. Fresh 
draughts produced fresh intoxica¬ 
tion, and agaiu 1 was lost to all re¬ 
collection of what was occurring. 
But—horror! horror!—again I was 
awakened from wliat I deemed my 
bliss by a repetition of the same scene 
that Iliad undergone at Peterborough 
—the same Insults, the same buffet¬ 
ing, the same execration, awakened 
me from my drunkenness, and forced 
me to fly for my life. 

What could it mean ? Was I pur¬ 
sued through all my winding paths 
and labyrinth of ways by some trea¬ 
cherous spy, that only tracked me to 
betray, and hold me up to.the detest¬ 
ation of mankind ? I was bewilder¬ 
ed by the confusion of ideas that my 
still balf-inU^icated brain presented 
in solution of the riddle, when a few 
words that dropped from one of my 
groaning pursuers told me all. Ha¬ 


ving launched after me a deep and fe¬ 
rocious shout, he exclaimed, ^ Beast, 
be wise at least in future I If you 
must drink, do it where there are 
none to hear you blab your hangman 
secrets.” 

Pow'ers of hell, this, then, was the 
answer to the enigma that maddened 
me! I myself was the stupid spy 
that had discovered all, and roused 
the wrath of thousands against my 
guilty confessions. 1 was he that 
proclaimed to the world, “ Ambrose 
18 an executioner!” And what urged 
me to such insane disclosure ? Aye, 
aye—brandy,brandy I The only power 
to which 1 could dy to steep me in 
forgetfulness of myself, played the 
traitor game with me of bidding flow 
those words that betrayed me to the 
rest of the world. 

Farewell, ihen, to all refuge against 
myself, and my own thoughts! Fare¬ 
well to all oblivion of the thing that 
haunted me like a demon-spectre, 
each day presenting itself iu more 
frightful guise tlian on the last! Fare¬ 
well I farewell!—the deep potations 
for which my aching senses yearned 
must be forsworn; and for the sake 
of hiding my sin from the gaze of 
men, I must be content to expose it 
for ever and for ever to the galling 
of my own conscience, and the har¬ 
rowing of my own recollections. 

From the day of my exposure at 
Bedford, 1 looked upon myself as one 
for ever doomed to live apart, not 
only from the Intercourse of men, 
but even from the very sight of them; 
and as I wandered through the coun¬ 
try 1 was ready to dy, like a frighted 
deer, on the first glimj^se of a human 
figure in the distance; till the all- 
subduing pangs of hunger forced me 
to encounter man, and even then 1 
would purchase enough to last me 
for days, that 1 might not too soon 
again liave to face uiy enemy. 

Thus with various wanderings over 
the face of England 1 suffered the 
time to elapse tul the day of my ap¬ 
pointment with my father W'as draw¬ 
ing near. 1 had seen It gradually 
approaching, as the condemned pri¬ 
soner counts the gliding hours that 
arc slipping away between him and 
his fate; and it was with sensations 
of inexpressible disgust, that I con¬ 
templated the necessity of my once 
again appearing in Okeham, wbero 
iny face and my crime were so well 
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knowtti CcmpuUion, however, rule4 
my aetiom with a abroag arm« Mf 
money was nearly exhausted; and 
my heart sickened at the thought of 
continuing to wander in dread and 
misery through the byways of the 
world. 1 resolved, therefore, to meet 
Lockwood as he had direct^; 1 de* 
terinined to detail to him all the hor« 
rors of tliought and deed that I had 
undergone; and to implore him, by 
his paternal love for me, to make 
some arrangemeat by which I might 
be removed to anotber country, 
where all knowledge of me would bo 
extinct. 

These thoughts somewhat lighten-* 
cd tny heart, as 1 turned my steps 
to^rards Okcham; and in obedience 
to its suj^estions, 1 tried to persuade 
myself that there waa only one more 
painful struggle to be* undergone, 
and that after that thcro might be 
something—if not pleasurable-^-at 
least neutral and free from torture, 
about to fall to my lot. The same 
hope made me regard, witli a more 
kindly aspect, the prospect of my 
reunion with my father. It was he, 
indeed, that had given action to my 
hatred for man, by moulding it into 
revenge towards one individual of 
the species; and it was tlirough that 
revenge that the last six mouths of 
misery had been Inflicted. But re« 
vengo waa at an end—^Foster was in 
his grave—Ellen’s manes were ap¬ 
peased—and I clung withinexpresH- 
Ible satisfaction to the hope that 
my father, when he should hear the 
details of my sufferings, would move 
heaven and earth to convey*me from 
a land that sebmed to have nothing 
but wretchedness to bestow on the 
most unfortunate of her children. 

It was well for me that some such 
sensations as these stole upon me 
as 1 approached Okeham, or never 
should 1 have been able to have 
gathered sufficient courage within 
myself to enter that hated town. As 
it was, 1 lingered in the neighbour¬ 
hood till the clouds of night collect¬ 
ed thick and gloomy around, and 
even then did not venture amid tlie 
scenes that were too painfully in¬ 
scribed on my memory^ ever t6 be 
forgotten, without affecting a change 
in my gait, and such alterations In 
my general appearance as seemed 
best calculated to spare me from re¬ 
cognition. At leogthi 1 arrived at 


obscure lodging that had been 
appointed by my father for our ren- 
deavous.-^! was there to the very 
day,—almost to the very hour of the 
reckoning; and on finding that 1 had 
arrived at tlie goal of my expecta¬ 
tion without discovery, or its accom* 
panylng shout of execration, such as 
bad farewelled me from the place, I 
felt as if a huge load of bitterness 
had been subtracted from my bosom, 
and whispered to myself to welcome 
it as the forerunner of still better 
tidings. 

On enquiring for my father, how¬ 
ever, I found that he was not there; 
but ill his stead was presented to 
me a letter which had arrived that 
mornlug. 1 opened it; and these 
were its contents;— 

” Do you remember, Ambrose, the 
sentiment with which w'c parted six 
mouths ago ?—* Perchance even a 
still further revenge is in prepara¬ 
tion for us!’ It is that chance that 
I have been watching. It has ar¬ 
rived—but I dare not quit my vic¬ 
tim. Come to me instantly, dear 
Ambrose, Come with gladness at 
your heart, and brightness in your 
eyes; for our mutual cup of ven¬ 
geance will speedily bo filled to the 
overflowing.*' 

The letter then went on to direct 
me to meet him at — ■ - But no, 
no!—I have already specified too 
many localities to trace iny wretched 
progress; and I will not give utter¬ 
ance to that which will betray iny 
present abode, and bring the callous 
and tlie curious to my receptacle for 
the purpose of comparing me with 
my distressful story, and so feeding 
their depraved and unfeeling appe¬ 
tite. 

The few lines that Lockivood had 
thus penned, were read by me again 
and again, but it was vainly that 1 
endeavoured to interpret their mean¬ 
ing. What further revenge my fa¬ 
ther had in store was a mystery be¬ 
yond my solution, and seemed to be¬ 
long to some portion of his story 
with which I was unacquainted. 
I only knew that the very mention 
of vengeance struck upon my heart 
with a pestilential sickness, such as 
can only be felt when the mind Itself 
Is in a state of utter loathing. That 
I still hated mankind, my bosom too 
keenly felt to admit of any question; 

but the sufferings that I had under<« 
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gonst in answer to my claim for 
▼enge, had been too acute and pene* 
trating not to excite the deepest an¬ 
guish when a second scene of the 
same order as the first waa offered 
to niy gaze. 

Yet obey his letter I must!—Well- 
nigh penniless—entirely friendless, 
was to him alone that I had to 
look! 

1 set out, therefore, immediately 
upon the journey which he had pre¬ 
scribed; but it was with a fearful 
heaviness of spirit that £ prosecuted 
my weary way thitljcr. The gleam 
of happiness that bad broken in upon 
me for a moment, was like the fitful 
bursting of the sun through a deep 
Tfuvember gloom, coming but to dis¬ 
appear again, and to make the tra¬ 
veller still more conscious of the 
clieerlcss prospect that surrounded 
him. 

After the lapse of some days, 1 
reached the town to which my father 
had summoned me; and tvith no lit¬ 
tle difficulty discovered the lodging 
to which he had directed my steps. 

He received me with almost a 
shout of delight; and as 1 gazed up¬ 
on his countenance,all the pastevents 
that Okelmm bad witnessed crowded 
to my imagination with a frightful 
verity of porlraiturc. 

** Ainbrose, Ambrose,” he exclaim¬ 
ed, “ all is now complete, Tlie death 
of Foster six months since was but 
a stepping-stone to this—the most 
glorious consummation of the most 
glorious passion that ever filled the 
heart of man. But you smile not, my 
son! 1 sec not that glow of fervour 
that was wont to cross your brow 
when 1 whispered ‘revenge’ in your 
oar, and pointed the certain road to 
its accomplishment.” 

“ 1 cannot smile,” returned I, with 
an inward groan, *' nay, I almost feel 
as if to expect it of me was an insult. 
I am not the same Ambrose that you 
knew six months ago.” 

“ Pshaw I you arc a cup too low. 
Let us discuss a bottle of brandy, and 
I warrant there will be smiles enough 
dancing in your eyes.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried I with terror; 
“No,brandy I I have forsworn the 
treacherous liquor that seduces only 
to betray.” 

“ Why, is well too,” replied 
my father ; " I scorn to do that for 
brandyi which I dare not do without 


it Besides, we have that within which 
soars high above the power of any 
mortal draught—We have revenge I” 

“ We have revenge!” I echoed, 
and the echo was in earnest, for the 
mention of brandy had reminded me 
of Peterborough and Bedford, and 
my disgraces there united with my 
disgraces at Okeham to make callous 
and inhuman my heart. 

My father looked at me as 1 re¬ 
peated the word ^ revenge,’ as if ho 
would search to my very soul for the 
key in which I had uttered it; and 
then, grasping my hand, he whisper¬ 
ed, as if it was something too pre¬ 
cious to be exposed to common par¬ 
lance, “ It is ours! it is ours!” 

I returned his pressure in token 
that the force of Ids words was ac¬ 
knowledged. But though my grasp 
was firm, nty heart palpitated with 
uncertainty! I was all in all the crea¬ 
ture of impulse, and was waiting for 
its full tide to direct me. At Oke¬ 
ham, at Peterborough, and at Bed¬ 
ford, I seemed ready to burst with 
hatred for the whole species; and 
felt as if no revenge could be sufii- 
ciently extensive to fill the measure 
of my rage. But since my exposure 
at the latter place, I had wandered 
about, solitary and unknown, now 
and then encountering an individual, 
but ofteuer creeping along in a coun¬ 
try to me as blank as the South Sea 
Island to the shipwrecked Cnisoe. 
During this time luy sensations had 
undergone a change. The vehe¬ 
mence of my wrath had been check¬ 
ed for tvant of fuel, and the innate 
propensity of my bosom to love my 
fellow*inaa had been^ struggling in 
spite of myself through the gloom of 
my more irritated feelings. But the 
hot fit was uo w agun fast gaining on 
me, and 1 perceived that a second 
time 1 was about, throu|;h the intea- 
fiity of my own sensations and the 
kindling of my father, to be plunged 
into the rcsistleBs flood of hot-blood¬ 
ed vengeance. As the suspicion of 
this reached my mind, my heart beat 
doubtfully, as if beseeching me to 
avoid that which in the end would 
again torture it so bitterly; but 
the silent feebly-persuasivo 
beating of that heart there was a fear¬ 
ful array urging me onwards—my 
father’s looks and words—my now 
bad passions and man-hating rccol- 
lectionSi vroro nil united, strong, 
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powerful} ahd headlong; and I felt 
as if nothing short of a miracle could 
save me. 

I really believe that Lockwood 
chiefly interpi*eted the truth of the 
inward effort my heart was making 
to be released from its second thral¬ 
dom of revenge; for as 1 was pausing 
after his last exclamation, he again 
interposed to huriy me on into the 
sea of passion. 

^ Whatj” cried he, “ will you echo 
my cry of * revenge,’ and then, when 
I exclaim ‘ it is ours,* do you desert 
me ? Or is it true, that the fearful 
story of your parents’ undoing, join¬ 
ed to that of the thousand world- 
heaped insults yourself have recei¬ 
ved, needs no further avengement ? 
For shame, Ambrose, for sliame !•— 
Grasp that which 1 now offer; let 
Ibis one week make all idesire com¬ 
plete, and the next shall obar us away 
irotn this cursed laud for ever, to 
begin a new life, with nmv pros])ects 
and new happiness, in some country 
where justice yet lives, and has a 
practical acknowledgment.” 

Yes, yes, my father must have read 
my thoughts; for if any thing could 
have contiritied me in the path that 
he was dictating, it was that last hope 
that he had presented to me; ana 1 
exclaimed, as 1 listened to hU words, 
** You have but to command, for me 
to obey. Let us fly this hateful Eng¬ 
land ; and let us, ere we go, make a 
fearful reckoning for the injuries un¬ 
der which we have Jiad to writhe.” 

** My owa Ambrose! now you have 
spoken words that make me proud 
of my son. It only remains to put 
you in possession of my meaning to 
make you feel in your judgment, that 
which already has impress in your 
mind. When I related to you, six 
months since, the tale of the suffer¬ 
ings 1 had received at the hands of 
Foster, 1 was so wrapt in his crimes, 
that 1 fo^ot to advert to the only in- 
dividualThat he had made the sharer 
of his confldeuce and the upholder 
of his sins; for when the prime insti- 

f ;ator of mischief is within our clutch, 
t is the nature of man to overlook 
the more humble accomplice. But 
no sooner had the monster sirred 
retribution by your bands, thm my 
attention was directed to him, who, 
Foster being dead, stalked before my 
eyes like his ghost, mowing and chat¬ 
tering scornfully in my ears, as though 


he would say, ^ Foster in me lives 
a^in—lives to spurn at Ellen’s tomb 
—^to spit at and disdain your husband- 
sorrows.’ ” 

“ And what has become of this 
wretch?” demau^d ], heated almost 
to fury by my famer’s words. 

“Aye, aye,” rejilied Lockwood, “ I 
like tliat question;—it bespeaks a 
mind panting for justice. This mise¬ 
rable reflector of Foster’s enormities 
is within our power; he lies hard by 
in one of the dungeons of the town- 
prison ; he, too, has been caught in 
the fangs of the law, and execution 
three days hence is to be done upon 
him. Ambrose, do you understand 
me ? Tliree days hence he is to be 
hanged; and you are in the town,— 
nay, within one little furlong of the 
jail! Do you not comprehend, dear 
Ambrose ?” 

“ More blood for Ambrose, where¬ 
with to stain his soul! Oh God, my 
fattier, I cannot do it!” 

“Not do it!” shouted Iiockwood; 
“ cry shame upon the puling words, 
and thank me for having thus a se¬ 
cond time fostered your revenge, till 
it has arrived at full maturity. Think 
you I have worked only for myself? 
No; it was you that were the prime 
mover of all my efforts,—you, the 
only being in this woi'ld I have to 
love, to care for, or avenge. And 
will you now desert the glorious 
result that I tender ready to your 
liands ?” 

“ And shall wo, this accomplished, 
indeed quit England for evermore ?” 

“ I swear it, Ambrose! It was for 
this last act alone that 1 have delayed 
our departure since Foster’s death.” 

“ Then let us go this very day,” I 
cried. “ Is it not enough that we 
leave tlie wretch in the law’s all- 
owerful grasp, but that 1 must again 
0 its executioner ?” 

“ There lies the sum of all!” ve¬ 
hemently exclaimed my father. “ I 
pine to stand below the gallows, even 
as I did at Okeham, and shout as I 
see the body of my foe swing nerve¬ 
less in the air;—1 long to be able to 
inform myself with endless repeti¬ 
tion, * It was Ambrose that did this 
good deed.’ ” 

“ No, no, no I” cried I; “ it will he 
that repetition that will kill me.” 

“ Not when you kno# allI” 

“ Know all, ray father ?” 

« Aye” returned he; “ you have 
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not yet heard who this fresh victim 
of our hatred is. Did I not tell you, 
wlien first you heard my story, that 
it was witii joy I learned that Foster 
Iiad dared to marry, that all his ties 
of nature might be withered by my 
hand ? His Avifoy escaped me by 
dying too early for iny schemes; but 
the boy she left behind—Foster’s on¬ 
ly sou—his dear Cliarles—his pride 
Charles!—Ha, ha! it is he that is to 
suffer tliree days Jionco!—it is he that 
1 call on you to immolate, for the sake 
of mine and your mother’s wrongs!” 

Oil God, how the words of Lock- 
wood struck ujiuii my soul! It seem¬ 
ed to me as if he )ia<l felled me with 
some mighty inoiitaL machine, and 
my wliole brain staggered beneath 
the blow, diaries—the gentle, kind- 
hearted (Charles,—be, the chosen sin¬ 
gle one of all tlie human race—the 
only being that Inad ever volunteered 
tlie wretched outcast Ambrose an act 
of grace—was to be the victim of niy 
butchery ! I verily believe, tliat Iiad 
the mere recolleetion of tlio youth 
occurred while my fiither had been 
prompting me to fresh revenge, tliat 
alone would liave been sufficient to 
have checked his weightiest word, 
to have brought from my lips a stea¬ 
dy refusal to his plans. 

And I was to be tliis angel’s exe¬ 
cutioner I 

" No, no, no I”—Aye, 1 screamed 
aloud with agony, as again 1 uttered, 
“ No, no, no !” 

Lockivood appeare,d astounded at 
the sudden change 1 presented to his 
view, lie gazed upon me as if to read 
my motive; and not meeting Avith 
the solution, lie demanded sternl)''— 
“ Wliatuow, Ambrose?—what is this, 
boy 

Again I shouted, “ No, no, no I 
I would not harm a hair of Charles’s 
head to serve myself everlastingly!” 

“ And our revenge”- 

“ Talk not of revenge, father! It 
will he no revenge that Charles should 
die. Nay, for niercy’s sake, as you 
have plotted his death—now, at my 
entreaty, lielp to save him I” 

“ Save him!” exclaimed he; "I 
would not save him if I had ten times 
the power to do it. But who is to 
save him ? Ho is marked for execu¬ 
tion !” 

“ I will Mve him, if Heaven will 
give mo strength!” 

“ You, Ambrose I ”—and, as ho 
V OL, XXXI. KO. cxcn. 


spoke, Lockwood put on those looks 
that once, at the cottage in the fens, 
had so overruled my Avords and very 
thoughts. “ You save him, Ambrose! 
Hark ye, boy ; 1 know not wliat this 
change portends, but 1 command tliat 
here it cease. We have met for busi¬ 
ness, not for silly exclamations that 
want a meaning.” 

But the reign of my father’s power 
was fast growing to an end. Im¬ 
pulse, tliat till now had been in its 
favour, was at ] 4 ^st arrayed against it. 
Nor was 1 still the unknowing idiild 
I had been Avheii he bad last resorted 
to the same means; and even Avere 
I, the image of Charles seemed to 
liave a supernatural poAver over my 
every sensation. I bad picked him, 
as it were, from the rest of mankind 
—divested him of bis mortality—and 
enthroned in my heart, the very 
god of rny admiration. 

It was under this influence tliat 
I replied—“ They do not want a 
meaning, sir. On my soul, they mean, 
tliut if man can save Charles from 
execution, 1 will accoinplisli it. And 
you, too, must assist. WJion it Av'as 
vengeance on Foster that you asked, 
I assisted you ; now, that it is mercy 
on his son that I require, you must 
assist mo.” 

Lockwood seemed wouderstruck 
at iny manner; but the more he mar¬ 
velled, the more Avas he enraged. 

“ Dog!” cried he, “ do you tidk of 
mercy Avhon I talk of vengeance? 
Down, sir, down on your knees, and 
swear to do my bidding; or I will 
curse you with news that shall make 
your heart sicken, and the very life 
shrink from your bosom.” 

“ You IiaA O cursed me Avith news,” 
I exclaimed, lialf mad; “ news more 
bitter than aught else could conjure 
into mischief. But diaries shall he 
saved. I will go to the magistrates 
and tell all I knoAv,” 

Lockwood absolutely foamed with 
asslon at tl# audacity of my words; 
ut at lejigth he muttered, as though 
he were grinding the words between 
his teeth—“ Yes, or no—will you do 
my office ?” 

“ No, no I” I exclaimed, Aviih .a 
fierceness that seemed to excite him 
ten times more; “No, no! I Avill 
have Charles’s life saved, and his 
course made happy.” 

“ Then art thou utterly damned I” 
shouted Lockwood —** Listen, listen, 

g I 
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while T ettrae you with words only 
exceeded in their sharjinesB by their 
truth—You are no aon of mine !’* 

“ For tlmt I bless Gorl,” was my 
answer, " Hay it again, that I may 
iiiimble myself before Heaven in 
thanksgivini^l” 

“ I do say it again; and Ibis time 
I add the name of your real parent 
—It \Yi\^ Ivlward Foster!—Come 
with me, thou wreh ii, through the 
streets of this great town, that I may 
point out to tiie nniltitude aghast, 
the man that hanged his father!” 

I gazeii on him who had uttered 
these appalling words; or, rather, 
seemed to gaze on liim ; for my eyes, 
thougli there lixed, saw nothing. “All 
* ly simsesllorked into my ear,” which 
r fill rails: with the dreadVul sounds it 
ii id Iteard. 

“ Fool,” continued ..Lockwood, 
“ stand not staring there ! But laugh 
—laugh, as I do, to think how deep 
in parricidal wickedness your soul is 
steeped.—Ha I lia! So tiio pnler at 
ln>t has (pialius; and he who so 
blitliely hanged his father, cannot fit 
the noose to his brother's neck ! 
Well, well, poor wretcli.the common 
hi.nirnjan must do it instead; and 
you shall stand side hy side with me 
below tin? gallows, and help me to 
count his dvhig agonies,” 

The very exce'^s of anguish that 
tli«se wonts indicted, fonvd me into 
motion. My limbs unlocked, and 
my tongue loosened, as I falti^red in 
reply—"-ironster beyond belief, why 
Jius this been dolled How did I 
ever injure you, to he exposed to mi¬ 
sery so unutterable y” 

“ Can yoiHiave heard my story,” 
j'fplied l^iockwood, “ and yet ask 
that rpieslion ? Are you not the son 
i>t Foster ^ and riid not Foster steal 
Ellen from her husband?” 

"f)h! I.ockwood/* I exclaimed, 
“ a minute siuec, in the folly of my 
lieart, 1 blessed Hoay<^n when you 
told me that I tvas not your son. Now, 
I will l)l4*ss you—nay, on my bended 
knees, will pray Ood to bless you, if 
yon will retract those words, and 
once moHi tell me that 1 am yours— 
or only that I am not l oster'a child *” 

" Then should I tell a lie I” replied 
the fiend—“Have you not had enough 
of those already from me ? But you 
shall liear all, since this has turned 
out to be ray day of truth-telling,— 
Foster; by all that la sacred, is your 


father; as for the rest of the story, I 
altered it a little to allow me to call 
you mine. It is true, tliat I left 
Ellen for two years—not exactly on 
your father’s business, by the by— 
but I left no child j.and you were not 
horn till 1 had been absent a year. It 
was this, fool, and no silly dallying of 
parentid nonsense,that made me steal 
you from the pony-chaise, and take 
such cunning steps that Foster, Avilh 
all his anxious search, could never 
discover your retn'at. All liie rest 
is true. I watched him till the law 
better provided for him; and ‘*ont 
you as his executioner. Tiie solitary 
life that 3 '<m had led, and the insults 
you liad received in your short ])ro- 
gress towards Okehain,rendered vou 
ripe for my scheme, which ever was 
to mingle you and C'hni ies in Foster’s 
ruin;—and if you do not recollect lh(5 
rest, it sliall be my daily delight to 
remind voii of it; to”- 

“ Never, never !’* 

“ To sit bv 3 'our side, and tell how 
Foster died!” 

“ Oh f;od, spare me 

“ To cheer your spirits, hy chuck¬ 
ling in your ear an eclio of the glad 
lauLdi that burst from me when I saw 
his ilead boily dain'ing in the wind!” 

“ Wretch !—Monster!—Uevil!” 

“ 'I'o wake you at night with an 
imitaiion of your father's groan;— 
and to welcome you la the morning 
with a copy of tht» exi'cvatiou that 
has since attended y(»u.” 

I coulil enduie it no longer. 1 was 
mad—mad—mad ! And, uim itling 
what inibience ruled me, I rushod 
from the room, whih* he roared at'rj'r 
me—" Stay, good falher-klller, yonr 
brother Charles lies waiting for your 
further practice!” 

From the moment that I tliiis ex¬ 
tricated myself from the ]>iorcing 
words uttered by the wretcli, who, 
under the name of father, had sedu¬ 
ced me to my undoing, 1 scimu'd to 
be in tliat slate of bewilderiTUMit, 
when to think would be ns easy as 
to lift a mountain in my arms. I 
stalked along, without noticing aught 
of the outward objects that surround¬ 
ed me, and was employed in the end¬ 
less repetition of the words, “ good 
father-killer.” It tvas well that I 
could not think—it wap well that I 
ivns HO amazed and norror-struck, 
tJiat niy mind was ineajiablc of reach¬ 
ing any conclusion; for, had it been 
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othenviBe, dreadftil and inBtentane- 
OU8 must have been the cataste’ophe. 
But, before 1 had really re-Obtained 
the use of my reason, I had added to 
the words, “ good father-killer,** the 
rest of the demon*aanathema—“your 
brother (/harles lies waiting for your 
further practice.’* Those words, in¬ 
tended to curse me beyond redemp¬ 
tion, were my salvation.—Ho waited 
for my further practice,—Yes, for 
liim I would practise ; hut it should 
be for ills life, and not for his death; 
and if I failed, I swore by heaven 
and hell, that one hour should be¬ 
hold the end of both. 

The tiioijght of the possibility of 
my being able to save Charles, made 
me for the moment forget the crime 
that 1 had coimnitted at Okehain; the 
lu»pe of preserving his life spread 
over my bruin as the influence of 
brandy had formerly done; and it 
was under a sort of mental intoxica¬ 
tion that 1 addressed myself to the 
labour. 

I cannot ]>ause to detail all that 
passed, K\ cm now that I write these 
events, instead of enacting them, iny 
brain is on fire, and 1 am ready to 
rend my lungs with shouts of joy, or 
tear aiy hair for maddeuiiig grief, ac¬ 
cording as the alternate picture of my 
brother or iny father llashes across 
my mind. 

It w^as Lockwood’s wicked coun¬ 
sel that helped me in my first pro¬ 
gress. I succeeded hi getting my¬ 
self nppointfMl executioner to my 
brother; and, suiisequenlly, by dint 
of such bribes as my slender means 
would allow, and large promises to 
tlu; extent of the credulity of iny in¬ 
strument, I obtained ingress to his 
dungeon by fii\ our of one of ihii turn- 
kevs. It was niididglit when 1 en- 
tered.and found him gently sluinber- 
iug on his miserable pallet. As I 
h:ane<l over, to watch a sh'cp such as 
I could never hope to enjoy, the 
mould of Ids features brought back 
to my recollection, witli irresistible 
force, the coiinlenance of my father, 
wJuBii, at the last luomeiit of Ins ex¬ 
istence, be bestowed on me his for¬ 
giveness. lljc thought that rushed 
into iny mind overcame me, and I 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

One of ^lose scalding drops fell 
upon the cheek of my brother, and 
roused him from Ins repose. He 
looked up, and gently cried—" Is 


tlie hour arrived ? So be it. I am 
ready I” 

Ob, merciful Heaven I how his 
quiet accents ran through my blood I 
—I could not answer him. 

As lie perceived my agitation, he 
rose from his bed—\Vho are you,** 
he cried, “ that come with tears of 
pity?—Let me gaze on one that 
speaks bo comfortably to my spirit.” 

I had turned away my head; but 
his words were all-persuasive; and, 
forgetting that my face was already 
too" well known to him, I turned it 
towards him at his bidding. A sbrick, 
that seemed to come from the bot¬ 
tom of his soul, told me how well 1 
was recognised, and he, in his turn, 
averted his countenance, as if in dis¬ 
gust at my presence. 

A minute, or perhaps move, elap¬ 
sed before either of us uttered a word. 
But at length he cried,—“ Why is 
this ? Or is it necessary that the 
executioner should come to tell me 
that all is prepared ?” 

Words ill seeming—daggers in 
sooth! The scathing scene of my 
father’s death was again placed be¬ 
fore me in all the hornd freshness 
of reality. But oven that was softmi- 
ed by Die inlhicnce of the errand that 
had brought me to my brother’s dun¬ 
geon ; and I wept as if my heart 
would burst. 

(’hiirles seemed astonished; and 
tlui sound of my sobbing again in¬ 
duced him to turn his liead towards 
me—“ Yes, yes!” said lie, after a se¬ 
cond gaze,—“ I cannot forget that 
face!—You do not come liero to 
mock me ?” 

” To mock you, Charles ?” 

“ (’harles!” 

" Dear C’harles,*’ I repHed,“ I have 
been praying that my tongue might 
have power fo reveal to you the very 
truth of my soul. But it cannot be! 
It is beyond the reach of w'ords; and 
I must be content to let my deeds 
stand alone. I have stolen hither to 
concert means by which you may be 
saved.” 

“ Saved!” he exclaimed:—“ W'ho 
are you ? Are you not he that”- 

“ Mercy! mercy I” 1 inierrupted; 
“ do not you remind me of iliat, lest 
in my niadiiesH I should think that 
you were Lockwood, and forego my 
task.” 

“ Lockwood I” sereaiiied my bro¬ 
ther ; aye, that i** the villttiu s 
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name, who, not content with robbinfif 
my father, stealing his child, and 
murdering Ellen, crowned all by a 
dreadful betrayal of him to the scaf¬ 
fold,*' 

I staggered with liorror at the 
words that were uttered by Charles. 
Great (rod! could this be possible, 
after the story that Lockwood had 
narrated to mo ? At length 1 mus¬ 
tered words to exclaim—“ Again,— 
Again,—once more;—was Lockwood 
that villain ?’* 

“ Too surely/’ replied Charles; 
” he was trie<l for breaking open my 
fathcM-’s escritoire, and stealing mo¬ 
ney to a considerable amount. His 
sentence was two years’ iinprieon- 
nient, at the expiration of which he 
waylaid his wife, who, ill-used be¬ 
yond endurance, had yielded in the 
intcrint to my father’s addresses, and 
the next morning she was foiuul 
drowned in the park lake. The infant 
that was with her couhl not be tra¬ 
ced; an<l though LockiV(md was sub¬ 
sequently apprehended and tried, Jie 
met with an ac(|iiittal, froni the ab¬ 
sence of a link in the circiimstanlral 
evi«lence, that otherwise carried with 
it full moral coniictiou of bis guilt ” 

“ And the child W* 


shall live—^live to bless—to curse 
your brotlter I” 

And in very agony of spirit I clasp¬ 
ed my hands, and sank ou my knees 
before his feet. 

Ho started, as if afraid to listen to 
my words, while I almost uncon¬ 
sciously ejaculated, " Brother, bro¬ 
ther 1” 

“ Call me not by that name,” at 
length he said; “ I would not in 
these last moments he at enmity with 
any—even you I would forgive.— 
But do not insult me with tliat ap¬ 
pellation, lest I forget my forbear¬ 
ance, and spurn you as the inurderer 
of iny father.’* 

“ Yes, yes; I deserve even that 
—but not from you ! Oh, Charles ! 
if time permitted me to t<di you how 
bitterly I have been deceived—hi)\v 
Lockwood has ever brought nu» up 
as his cliild, and roused me to tlie 
frightful stigma lliiit has juNt escaped 
your lips by a thousand falsehoods, 
in the of my motijer’s miser¬ 

able fate, you would not (|uite bale 
me, for tlie iiilerwntioii of ]>ity 
would prevent it. But the jirecions 
ininiiU^s tly! 1 have arranged a plan 
for your escape”- 

At this nioiiient our convwsatioii 


“ Tlie child Avas never found! 
But my father to his dying day felt 
pevsiia<led that the hour would ar¬ 
rive when he would be forthcoming; 
and in this belief he gave me, on Ids 
last farewell, the p<n'trait of the mo¬ 
ther set in diamomis, under a strict 
injunctioiit(»deliver it, will) his bless¬ 
ing, to my broliier, when that happy 
discovery should }>e made. Alas, 
alas! he has ^lever been hoard of: 


—and there will be no friend, no re¬ 
lation, to watch rny last moments. 


when I atn to undergo that death 
widcli Las bceu unjustly awarded 


me. 


« Unjustly V" 

“ Aye, sir, unjustly,” returned my 
brother; “ 1 cannot expect you to 
believe it; but as there is truth in 
heaven, so is the truUi ou iny lips, 
when I Kay —unjustly! Kither by 
some extraordinary mischance, or 
inhuman conspiracy, thts evidence 
that could have proved my innocence 
was withheld on the trial; and an 
ignominious death will be the re¬ 
sult.” 

" No, no 1” I exclaimed;—“ you 


was intm*rupled by tluj tnendly tura- 
ki'V w'bo bud admitted me, hlmwing 
liitiihclf at the door, and exclaiming, 
in a low whispei', “ (.’oriie, come, my 
la<l, your time is up. I dare not give 
you mor<* for ttm times the sum you 
have promised.” 

“ One minute, and I eoiiu‘,” I 
cricil; and with ;i sort of growling 
assent he U'ithdiawv. 

“ I have not time,” I continued, 
turning to my brother, ** to explain. 
One word must do—sustain your¬ 
self even to the last moment; .and 
W'lien you get tlie signal from me, 
follow ray iiiddiiig to the very let¬ 
ter ! I shall be by your 8j<le!” 

(/harles looked at me doiibtingly, 
and shook Ids bead. 

Again I kneeled—“ Hear me Inia- 
ven !” I cxcliiimed—“ ns 1 hope for 
mercy—as I do not expect it for the 
parricide—as I am a ruined, heart-ri¬ 
ven man—I have not uttered one syl- 
lahle that is not true 1 Farewell, dear 
brother—and—and do not refuse me 
the precious portrait of iny mother, 
in token of your belief of my peni¬ 
tence.” 
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Charles tiirnod from me, as he 
muttered, “ it cauuot be.” 

“ If it cannot,” I replied, “ I will 
not again ask it. I deserve no consi¬ 
deration ; and I am too guilty to dare 
to press for it.” 

1 was about to withdraw, when he 
failed me back. His cyen were lull 
of tears. 

“ I do believe your w'ords,” he 
paid; “ all of them, save those winch 
would excite in me a hope tliat you 
can save me, 'raki^tlie portrait, lam 
bound by my promise to our father 
to bestow it on you. I am more 
bound by the softening of my heart, 
which tells me that you have been 
the iiiobt unhappy victim of Lock¬ 
wood's arts, lie was wily enough 
to b(‘triiy our fallier; how could 
your young untutored mind escape 
liim ! Brother, Ciod bless you! If 
ViTii should not meet again, remain in 
the assurance that tliat same * (jod 
bless you/ shall be the last words 
these lips will iitUu-.” 

I low I <1 ragged myself away from 
him, I know not, hut, under the 
lurnkey’s guidance, I soon found 
inyselt on the outside of the prison 
walls. Thus set free, 1 went forth 
into tlu! open country, w'hiu*e none 
liiighiNpy myactiou.s.aud gave myself 
up Ui the recall of liie seeue I had 
just shared with Charles. \ luelan- 
eholy gladness crept into my soul at 
the recollection of hisfarewell words, 
ami at the bold resoUewith whicli I 
dr'tel'mined to effect his escape. I 
pressed my mother’s portrait against 
iny bosom, as I swore to save Idiii, 
and it almost seemed to my disturb- 
4 'd fancy', as if the picture wdiisper- 
t‘d to my heart, “ Save him 1” 

The rest of the day was spent in 
maturing my plans for the next co¬ 
ming morning, when I was again to 
figure on the public scaffold as an 
executioner. But I had thougltts, 
and hopes, and expectations, to cheer 
me ouw'ards, and 1 felt as if I could 
submit to a thousand disgraces for the 
sake of adding one ioUi totlie chance 
of my being able to preserve my 
brother’s life. 

The morning came. My plans 
were all well laid—I felt secure of 
success—and iny heart was lighter 
than it liad been since the day that 
the execrations of the mob drove me 
from Ukcham to wander for a-licld. 


Yes, even in spite of the action of 
each minute reminding me of the 
part that 1 had there performed, my 
thoughts refused to be checked in 
their ebullition. 1 stood within the 
dreary outer col^ awaiting the ap¬ 
pearance of my brother — but tho 
gloom of the dungeon liad not pow'er 
to overcast my soul. I heard ihe 
solcrna tolling of the sullen bell— 
but to iny ear it was hopeful music 
that spoke of (yliailes’s freedom. I 
looked around, and the eyes of all 
men gloated on me; yet, eve their 
gaze could reach me, it fell slillburii 
and impotent in the remembrance of 
the one cheering glance I was ex¬ 
pecting from him fur whom alone 1 
lived. At length he approached from 
the inner prison : i hoard the clank¬ 
ing of his cliuins, and the sound was 
welcomed by me with a smile; for I 
had strung my whole energies to the 
feat, and 1 was panting to be doing. 
But tho look and the slmdder of 
Charles, ulieii he first belield me 
with my hangman hands outstretched 
to knock away Jiis fetters, nearly 
threw me from my balance; and £ 
felt for a moment as if the better 
part of my strength had been sud¬ 
denly plucked i'vom me. 

“ \Vliat is this ? ’ he murmured, as 
I leaned over him for tho purpose 
of supplying tho place of his irons 
with a cortl—“ Wluil is this V—Have 
you spoiled my last moments and 
my last hope with a falsehood ?— 
Speak, are you my brother, or are 
you iny exocmtioner 

“ Hush,” wlnsj)ored I, while my 
whole frame shook wTh emotion^ 
“ I am true, as 1 hope for pardon.— 
Keep your energies bent to their 
highest pitcl); tho rest is for me to 
accomplish.” 

He gazed on me as tliough he 
could hardly bring himself to the be¬ 
lief of iny words; but I looked up 
from my odious task with such holy 
earnestness in his face, and his 
moistened eye so liappily perceived 
that mine was reaily to let fall a tear 
of reciprocity, that conviction iii 
good time arrived, and I felt his 
tremulous fingers gently press my 
hand in token of his credence in my 
honesty. 

All was arranged below; and under 
pretext of iny ofHce I mounted the 
scallblU that 1 might see that every 
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thing accorded with the Bcliemo I 
had previouBly funned in uiy own 
mind. Tiie ascending of a score of 
steps placed me about ten or twelve 
feet above the level of the market¬ 
place, of which tlio jail formed one 
side ; a narrow space of scarcely 
more than n ynr<l in width, was railed 
ofl' round the spot occupied by the 
platform for the reception of the 
posse comitatua, and t!»e barriers of 
that division were of sulhcient 
atrength to prevent the ])ressure of 
the crowd breaking in upon the con¬ 
stabulary arrangement. The moment 
That I reached the scaflbid, I cast an 
aiiAious look around to see if every 
thing wore the aspect that I had pre- 
llguiiul to myself, and on wliich my 
plans were built. Every thing was 
as I could wish: the coiistabfes, by 
means of the barrier, were prevented 
fnmi suddenly mingling with tlic 
mob, and could only reach the open 
8]>ace by coming quite back to the 
wall of the jail, and so passing 
through a wicket that formed the 
termination of the railing ; and e\eii 
the very execrations with which my 
presence was hailed, were pleasant 
to me, for I interpreted the public 
hatred towards me into sympathy 
towards Charles; and on the sudden 
evolving of that sympathy much of 
my success depended. 

Thus reassured of the favourable 
appearance of the market-plac'o, I 
descended again to the jail for the 
purpose of summoning the prisoner. 
Together we inountetl the scaffold ; 
and the execrations with which I had 
previously been greeted, were chan¬ 
ged to sounds of pity and commiser¬ 
ation for my brother. They vibrated 
like heavenly music in my ears— 
they made my whole blood throb 
with the fever of excitement. I 
looked back to see how far distant 
we were from those who had to fol¬ 
low us to the platform. Fortune 
smiled upon mo. The ch'rgyman, 
who should have ascended next, was 
elderly and decrepit, and as he pla¬ 
ced his foot on the first step he slip¬ 
ped, and seemed as if he had sprain¬ 
ed some limb; at all events he pau¬ 
sed, while those immediately behind 
gathered round him as if to afford 
assistance. 

One glance told me all this. **Now, 
Charles,” I whispered, " this is the 
moment. Life or death, dear bro¬ 


ther ! Turn more towards the prison 
while I cut the cords that biml your 
hands—spring forward with a bold 
leap into the middle of the crowd, 
where you sec the man with a red 
cap; he is placed there, to make an 
opening for you—the multitude will 
he with you—tliey will favour your 
tlight,—Rush through the opposite 
street which takes to the river, where 
awaits a boat—that once secured, 
there is none other to jmrsiie you, 
and your escape to tlie opposite 
bank is certain,” 

My brother listened attentiv(dy, 
and shewed by his eye that he eoui- 
prehended all. J^'eser, never was 
there such a inoineiit in tlie life of 
man as that in mine wlien the last 
coil of the rope was cut, and my bro¬ 
ther darted forward t<> the leap. As 
I liud foretold to him, the man with 
the cap suddenly hacked, and left an 
open space for liiin on which to 
alight, in addition to whM‘h he ex- 
t(Uide<I his arms round him so as to 
steady his dt'sceiit. That was tlie 
great moment of my agitation, for 
had Charles come to the ground with 
a shock, his tliaht would have been 
hopeless. Hut it was but a moment, 
for in another he hounded forwanl 
throngii the crowd, which, with ex¬ 
hilarating cheers, opened on e\ery 
side, and pursued his way with the 
speed of a greyhound towards the 
river. Meainvliile, my own blootl 
refused ohedienci' ti> my n^ason, and 
without plan orproj(»ct, I to*» sprang 
from tlie scaffold, unable to resist the 
temptation of watching him to the 
coiisummatjoii of Ids escape. Hiil, 
as might well he expected, my mo¬ 
tive WHS utterly misiindej'stood, and 
ten thousand groans saluted me ns 1 
darted through the, passage made, for 
Charles, and which by thi^ suddei)- 
nesH of my puisuit had not yet had 
time to close; to groans succeeded 
blows—to blows missiles—but still [ 
persevered, and exerting, as it were, 
a more than mortal speed, I was 
within a yard or two of C'harles by 
the time he reached the river. When 
1 perceived him thus far on the sure 
road to liberty, I could no longer re- 
Btraiti myself: I absolutely Hcreamed 
with ecstasy; and what with my un¬ 
intelligible shouts of delight, what 
with the streams of mud with which 
I had been assailed, and which ran 
down me on every side, what with 
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iiiy bleeding lacerated face, covered 
with wounds from the blows that I 
had received, I must have looked 
more like a mishapeu lump of chaos 
than aught in imrnau shape or bear* 
ing. 

But all was not yet accomplislied. 
Charles had reached the bank, which 
was some two or three yards above 
the level of the stream, and was turn¬ 
ing to run down tlie Imrd way tliat 
led to tlie boat that lay ready for him, 
when a man Huddeiily made his ap¬ 
pearance from behind a slied that 
stood in the angle formed by the 
hank and tlie jetty, and shewed by 
liis actions that he was prepared to 
dispute my brother's passage. 

Bovvers of hell! it was Lock- 
wood ! 

Another moment, and lie would 
have clutciied Oliarles in his brawny 
arms, towards which iny brotlier 
had uiicotisciously been running, not 
having perceived him till tlie very 
last uiomeiit. At the sight, my note 
of Joy was cJiange<l to the yell of de¬ 
spair. It can hardly be said that I 
thouglit! Mo! ft was as a mere act 
of (Icsperatioii, that, still at the 
height of my speed, I rushed upon 
the vilhuii, who liad been too intent 
ill his observations of Chavh^s to no¬ 
tice me, or to prepare, himself for 
the tremeiidous sliuck vvitli which I 
assaulted him. I was in time—yes, 
even toalittle iustaiii, 1 was in time! 
Full with tiio rage of energy and 
speed, 1 drove against liim, and to¬ 
gether we toppled over the hank 
into the soft and oozy mud tliat the 
low-tided river had left liehind. For 
myself I had no care; and even wliile 
ill the act of falling, I shouted to my 
brother, “ L)t*ar, dear Charles, to the 
boat—to the boat! Row with the 
strength of a thousand! Your de¬ 
mon foe is destroyed!” 


Charles returned my shout with a 
heart-Kpokeu blecsing; and as I lay 
over Lockwood, who each moment, 
by his effort to disentangle himself 
from me, sank deeper and deeper 
into the suffocating mire, I could 
hear my brother ""ply the oars witli 
desiieratc ^pecd and vigour, wJiiie 
ever and anon his thanksgiving to 
the wicked Ambrose came on tbc 
wings of the wind, till struggling, 
exhaustion, and anxiety deprived me 
of all cousciouKiiess of exiBteiu*e, 
and left me lying seuselefts on the 
corpse of my arch-deceiver. 

My story is told! My confessions 
are numbered ! Why, 1 know not— 
but so it is; even as surely as I am 
now the inmate of a melancholy cell, 
and am counted by my fellow-men 
among the maniacs of the earth.— 
Mad I Oh no, I am not mad ! Do I 
not remember too well tlie frightful 
scenes of Okeham—the dreadtul i*a- 
jolery of Lockwood, by which iie 
iins made xay own thoughts my own 
hell ?—Mad! W ould 1 were mad; 
for then might these things be hi<l- 
deu ill oblivion; and yet I would 
not forget all! It was I that saved 
the gentle (.'harlcs from execution; 
it was 1 tliat earned his bkssings by 
deliverance; and though I weep 
\vlu‘u I put my hanil iutvj my bosom, 
and vainly seek my mother’s portrait, 
the tears ehaiigc into joyful drops 
when dear memory reminds me tliat 
it was to purchase his osc<ipe 1 sold 
tile precious relic. No, no ! I can¬ 
not be utterly mad, till I shall liear, 
wliich Heaven of mercy avert, tliat 
my brotlier.is again jvitliiu the peril 
of the law, as though the gliost of 
Lockwood, yet un.-atiuted, was still 
employed in hunting him into its 
toils. 


SvenAX. 
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THE SNOWING-VP OP STRATH tUGAS. 


JoM.Y old Simon Kirkton ! tliou 


art tho very hiifh priest of Hymen. 
There is soaietliing softly pei-vsiiasive 
to matrimony in thy contented, corn- 
forUilde apj)earan<-e ,* and tliy house, 
—why, tlioiigh it is »itiiated in the 
farthest part of Inverness-shire, it is 
as fertile in cojinubial joys as if it 
were placed upon Gretna Green. 
Sirigle blessedness isntevni unknown 
ill tliy vocabulary; heaven itself 


would be a miserable place fortbee, 
for^/uvethere is neither inarryinguor 
giving in iiiarriage. 

Half liie county Was invited to a 
grand dinner and ball at Simon’s 
house in January, All the young 
ladies had looked forward to it in 


joyous anticipation and hope, and all 
the yonng gentlemen with considm- 
able expectation—and fear, ih eiy 
thing w'as to be on the gramlest 
scale; the dinner in the ancient hall, 
with the two family pipers di&cour- 
sing sweet music between the cour¬ 
ses, and the ball in the splendid new 
drawing-room, with a capital band 
from the I’oiinty town. The Duke, 
was to be there, with all the nobility, 
rank, and fashion of the district;— 
and, in short, such a splendid enter¬ 
tainment had never been given at 
Strath Lugas in the memory of man. 
The editor of the county paper liad 
a description of it in types a montli 
before, and the milliners far and 
near never said their prayers without 
a devout supplication for the health 
of Mr Kirktoii, All tins time that 
Avorthy gentleman was by no means 
idle. TJie drawing-room was dis¬ 
mantled of it8farniturc,nndthe fhmrs 
industriously chalked over with in¬ 
numerable groups of dowers. The 
larder was stocked as if for a siege; 
the domestics drilled into a know¬ 
ledge of their respective duties; and 
every preparation completed in the 
most irreproachable style. 1 ques¬ 
tion whether Gunter ever dreamt of 
Huch a supper as was laid out in the 
dining-room,— Venison in all its 
forms, and lish of every kind. It 
would have victualled a seveuty-fuur 
to China. 


The day came at last, a fine sharp 
clear day, as ever gave a bluish tinge 
to the countenance, or brought tears 
“ to beauty’s eye.” There &d been 


a great fall of snow a few days be¬ 
fore, but tlie weather seemed now 
settled into a lirni enduring frost. 
The Laird had not received a single 
apidogy, and waited in the hall along 
with his Lady to receive his guests 
as they arrived. “ My dear, is na 
that a carriage coming up tlie Hrose- 
fit-knowe V Aiild Leddy Chivers, I 
declare. Slug’ll be going to dress here, 
and the three girls.—Anne'> turned 
religious; so I’m thiiikim.' slie’s owre 
auld to be married.—Ir’s a pity the 
minister’s nocomin!!; his wife’sjiist 
dead—hut Jeauie 'll be looking out 
for somebody—We maun put her 
next to young Gerllnin, IHi/abeth’s 
a lliocht owre young; slie can stay 
at the side-table wiili Tammy Max¬ 
well—lie’sjustahobbletehoy—it wad 
be a very good matcli in lime,” In 
this way, as each party made its ap- 
pi*arance, the Ijaird arranged in a 
moment the order in which every 
individual was to bo placed at talile; 
and even before (liiiner he had the 
satisl'actiou of seeing Ids guests 
breakiiigoff into tlie quiet 
wliicli the noise aiul occupation of a 
general company render sweet niid 
secluded as a uu'eiinqr “ bv moon- 
light alone.” VMiile Ids eyi' waiuler- 
ed round the various parties thus 
pleasantly engaged, it rested on tlie 
figure of a very beautifid girl whom 
he had not previously remarked. 
She sat apart Iroin all the rest, and 
was amusing herself with looking at 
the pictures suspended round tlie 
room—apparently nnconscionsot the 
presence of so many strangers, She 
seemed in deep thought; but ns she 
gazed on the representation of a bat¬ 
tle-piece, bcrface cliangedits expres¬ 
sion from the cnlmnesH of apatliy to 
the most vivid enthusiasm. 

Mercy on us a*!” ivhisperod the 
Laird to Ids wife, “wdia’s she that? 
that beautiful yonng lassie in the 
white goon ? an’ no a young bache¬ 
lor witldn a mile o’ her—Deil aue o’ 
them <[eserves such an angek” 

“ It’s a Miss Mowbray,” was the 
reply; “ she came with Mrs Car¬ 
michael—a great heiress, they say— 
it’s the first time she was ever in 
Scotland.” 

“ Aha I say yo sae ?—Then we’ll 
see if wo cauna keep her ainaug us 
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1100 that she Sa come. Angua M*Lcod 
—na, he’ll uo do—he’s a gude enough 
lad, but he’s no, bonny. Chairlie 
Fletcher—he wad do well enough; 
hut I’m tliinknig he’ll do better ibr 
Bell Johnson. Od, donner’d auld 
man, no to think o’ him before! 
Chairlie Melville’s the very man— 
the handsomest, brawest, cleverest 
chield she could hae; and if she’s 
l^ottun the siller, so much the better 
tor Chairlie—they’ll be a bonny 
couple.” 

And ill an instant the Laird laid his 
hand on the shoulder of a young 
man, who was engaged with a knot 
of gentlemen, discussing some recent 
news from the Peninsula, and drag¬ 
ging him away, said, “ For shame, 
(Jiuiirlie, for shame ! Do you no see 
thatswectjinodestlassiea’by hersell? 
Caug up till her this minute—bide 
by her as biiig as ye can—she’s Aveel 
worili a’ the atlentioii ye can pay 
her.—i\liss Mowbray,” he continued, 
“ I’m sorry my friend Mrs Cariuicliael 
has left ye hae much to yoursell — 
hut here’s Chairlie, or, rather I 
sliould say, Mr C’harles, or rather I 
should hay, Lieutenant Charles Mel¬ 
ville, that will he happy to supply 
her place. He’ll tak’ ye into ye’r 
dinner, and dance wi’ ye at the 
ball.” 

All in place of Mrs Carmiehael, 
sir r'” replied the young lady, with 
an arch look. 

“ Wed said, niy dear, Avecl said— 
but I inauii leave younger folks to 
answer ye, Fve hccu the lime I 
wadua hae been very blate to gie 
ye an answer that wad have stoppic 
your ‘ wee bit mou’, sae sweet an’ 
bonny.’ ” Saying those words, and 
whisjieriiig to his young friend, 
“ Stick till Jier, Chairlie,’* he hustled 
oh*, “ on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
to another part of the room. 

After tliis introduction, the young 
people soon entered into conversa¬ 
tion ; and, greatly to tlie Laird’s satis¬ 
faction, the young soldier conducted 
Miss Mowbray into the hall, sat next 
lier all the time of dinner, and seem¬ 
ed os delighted with his companion 
as the most match-making lady or 
gentleman could desire. The lady, 
on the other hand, seemed in high 
spirits, and laughed at the remarks 
of her neighbour with the highest 
appearance of enjoyment. 


“ How long have you been with 
Mrs Carmichael ? ’ 

" I came the day before yester- 
day.” 

“ Rather a savage sort of country 
I’m afraid you find this, after the 
polished scenes of your own land.” 

“ Do you mean the country,” re¬ 
plied the lady, “ or the inhabitants? 
They are not nearly such savages as 
1 expected; some of them seem 
}ialf-ci\ilize(l,” 

“ It is only your good-nature that 
makes you think us so. When you 
know us better, you will alter your 
opinion.” 

“ Nay, now don’t be angry, or 
talk, as all other Scotch people do, 
about your national virtues, 1 know 
you arc a very wpuderful people— 
your men all heroes, your peasants 
pliilosojihei'H, and your women an- 
g(*Is; but seriously, I was very much 
disappointed to find you so like 
Ollier people.” 

“Why, what did you expect?— 
Did you think Ave Avere men Avhose 
heads did grow beneath our shoul¬ 
ders ?” 

“ No—I did not expect that; but 
I expected to find every thing differ¬ 
ent from AAdiat 1 had been accus¬ 
tomed to, Noaa”, the company here 
are dressed just like a party in Eng¬ 
land, and behave in the same man¬ 
ner. Even the language is intelli¬ 
gible at times; though the Laird, 1 
must say, Avould rei^uire an inter¬ 
preter.” 

“ Ah! the jolly old Laird—his face 
is a sort of polyglot dictionary—it is 
the, expression for good humour, 
kindness, and hospifmity, in all lan¬ 
guages.” 

And Avho is that at his right 
hand >” 

“What? the henchman?—That’s 
Rory M'Taggart—lie was piper for 
lAventy years in the 73d, and killed 
three men with his own hand at 
Vimeira.” 

“ And is that the reason he is call¬ 
ed the henchman ?” 

“ Yes, henchman means, * The 
piper with the bloody hand, tlie 
slaughterer of three.* ” 

“ What a comprehensite Avord !— 
It is almost equal to the Laird’s 
face.” 

But here the Laird broke in upon 
tlieir conversation. “ Miss Mowbray• 
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diuna be frif^htened at a* the daft 
things the wild soffer is saying to 
you/* Then he aaded> in a lower 
tone, ** (vhairtie wad settle doon into 
a douce, quiet, steady married man, 
for a* liis tantrums* It wad 2>e a pity 
if a Kreuchnian’s gun should spoil 
his beauty, poor fallow.” 

The young lady bowed, without 
comprelipudhig a syllable of the 
speech of the trortliy host. “ Are you 
likely to be soon ordered abroad 
she said. 

We expect the route for Spain 
every day, and then huzza for a peer¬ 
age or Westminster Abbey!” 

** Ah! w ar is a tine game when it ufi 

t 


L^Iutch) 


is played at a dMtQlbe I Why can*l 
kings settle the#^taputes without 
liaving recourse to the sword 
” t really can’t thiaw'er your ques¬ 
tion, but 1 think it must be out of a 
kind regard to the interests of young¬ 
er brothers. A war is a capital pro¬ 
vision for poor devils like myself, 
who were born to no estate but that 
excessively large one wiiicli the ca¬ 
techism calls the ‘ estate of sin and 
misery.’—But come, I see from your 
face you are very romantic, and are 
going to say something sentimental, 
—luckily his Grace is proposing a 
removal into the ball-room; may I 
beg the honour of your hand ?” 

” Aha, lad 1” cried the Laird, who 
had heard the last sentence, “ are ye 
at that wark already—asking u led- 
dy’s hand on sae short an acepiaint- 
ance ?—But folk canna du’t ovvre 


vera said, ** That Miss Mowbray’s 
very weel put on indeed, for sae 
young a lassie. Her hair’s sometliiog 
like our Anne’s—only I think Annie’s 
has a wee richer tinge o’ the golden.” 

“ Lord save us a’!” whispered the 
Laird; " poor Anne’s hair’s as red as 
a carrot.’’ 

“ An’ diuna yo think her voice,” 
said her ladyship—diuna ye think 
her voice is something like our Jean- 
ie’s—only maybe no sac rich in the 
tone ?” 

“ Feth, ma’am,” said the Laird, 
“ 1 maun wait till 1 hear Mi^s Mow¬ 
bray speak the Gaelic, for really the 
'~ft 801 't o’ beautiful Kuglish she 
eaks ffies her a great advantage.” 


sune. 


» 


As ye say, Mr Kirkton,” conti¬ 
nued her ladyslup, who, like all great 
tfilkers, never atteiulcd to what any 
one said but herself, ** Joanie has a 
great advantageowre her,—but she’s 
weel enough, for a’ that,” 

111 the meantime the young lady, 
who was the subject of this coiiver- 
satlou, troubled herself very little as 
to what Lady Clavers said or thouglit 
on tlie occasion. 1 shall nut on any 
account say that she was in love, for 
1 highly disapprove of such a speedy 
surrender to iW C'upid in the softer 
sex; but at all events she was highly 
delighted with the novelty of the 
scene, and evidently pleased wdtJi 
her partner. No scruple of the same 
kind restrains me from mentioning 
the state of Charles Alelville’s heart. 
He was as deeply in love as ever wjis 
the hero of a romance, and in the 


The bustle caused by the seces¬ 
sion of those who preferred Terpsi¬ 
chore to Bacchus, luckily prevented 
Miss Mowbray’s hearing the Laird’s 
observation, and in a few minutes 
she found herself entering with heart 
and soul into the full enjoyment of 
a country dance. 

Marriages they say are made in 
heaven. Charles Melville devoutly 
wished the Laird’s efforts might be 
successful, and that one could be 
made on earth. She was indeed, as 
Laird expressed it, “ a Imnny era- 
tur to look at” I never could de¬ 
scribe a beauty in my life—so the 
lovettness of the English heiress must 
be left to the imagination. At all 
events, sh^ was ** the bright consum¬ 
mate flower of the whole wreath” 
which was then gathered toge^r at 
Strath Ltigas; and even Lady CJa- 


pauses of the dance, indulged in va¬ 
rious reveries about love and a cot¬ 
tage, and a number of other absurd 
notions, which are quite common, I 
believe, on such occoHions. He ne¬ 
ver deigned to think on so contempt¬ 
ible an object as a butcher’s bill, or 
how inconvenient it would be to 
maintain a wife and four or five an¬ 
gels of either sex, on ninety pounds 
a-year; but at the same time I must 
do him the justice to state, tliat, al¬ 
though he was a Scotchman, the fact 
of Miss Mowbray’s being an heiress 
never entered into his contemplation 
-—and if I may mention my own opi¬ 
nion, 1 really believe he would have 
been bettm: pleased if she had been 
as portionless as himself. But time 
ano tide wear through the roughest 
day; no wonder, then, they wore 
very rapidly through the happiest 
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evenliig he had ever spent The 
Duke and the more distant vinltora 
had taken their leave; “ the mirth 
and fun f!;rew* fast and furioun” amonj^ 
the younger and better acquainted 
parties wno were left; but, greatly 
to the TnortHication of the young sol¬ 
dier, hiH partner was called away at 
the end of a dance, just when he had 
been anticipating a delightful tete- 
h-t^qe while tiio next was funning. 
\Vith his heart nearly bursting with 
admiration and regret, he wrapt her 
in her cloaks and shawls, and in si¬ 
lent dejection, with only a warm 
pressure of the hand, which he wm 
enchanted to Hnd returned, he hand¬ 
ed her into Mrs CarinichaerH old-far 
shioned open car, though the night 
was dark and stormy,—and alter 
listening to the last sound of the 
wheels as they were lost among the 
snow, he slowly turned, and re-en¬ 
tered the l)Kl1-room. Their absence, 
to all api>ea!’aiu‘e, had not been noti¬ 
ced by a single eye—a thing at wliich 
be, as a lover under such circoinstun- 
CPH is bound to be, was greatly surpri¬ 
sed. “ Blockheads!” lie said, “ they 
would not see the darkness if the 
sun were extiuguishod at mid-day.” 
And he fell into a train of retlections, 
which, from the expression of his 
countenance, did not seem tube of a 
very exhilarating nature. In about 
twenty minutes, liowev<>r, after his 
return, he was roused by the heucli- 
maii, whom he had spoken of at din¬ 
ner, wlio beckoned him from the 
hall. 

“The bonny cratur!—the bonny 
rratur !** he began,—“ an’ sic a niclit 
to gang haine in !—the stars a' put 
out, the HTiaw beginnin* to drift, and 
a spate in the Lugas! Noo, if aiild 
Andrew Stracliau, the Leddy (’ar- 
michaers roacbman, doitet atild 
body, and nmir than half fou, tries 
tlie ford—oh, the lassie, the bonny 
bit lassie *11 be lost!—an' I’ll never 
hae the heart to spend the crown- 
piece she slippit into my hand just 
afore the danon'.” 

But wiiat more the worthy hench¬ 
man might have said must remain a 
niystery to all aucceeding time; for, 
long brfore he had come to the epi¬ 
sode of* the crown, Charles had rush¬ 
ed hatiess into the open air,and dash¬ 
ed forward at the top of hla i^ed to 
overtake the carriage, in fime to 
ri&em from the ford. But the 


snow bad already formed itself into 
enormous wreaths, which, besides 
impeding his progress, interfered 
greatly with liis knowledge of local¬ 
ities; and he pursued his toilsome 
way more in despair than hope. He 
shouted, in the expectation of his 
voice being heard, but he heard no 
reply. He stooped down to sec the 
tracks of the wheel, but the snow 
fell so fast and drifted at the same 
time, that it was cjuite undistinguish- 
able, even if the darkness had not 
been so deep. However, onward he 
pressed tOAvards tlie ford, and shout¬ 
ed louder and louder as he approach¬ 
ed it. Tlie roaring of the stream, 
now swollen to Irj^odigious height, 
drowned his crie^ and his eyes in 
vain searched for the object of his 
pursuit; far and near, up aud down, 
he directed his gaze, and in a trans¬ 
port of joy at the hope which their 
absence presented, that they had 
gone round by tlie bridge and were 
saved, ho was turning away to return 
home, when he tJiuught he lienrd, in 
a bend of the river, a little Avay 
down, a faint scream above the roar¬ 
ing of the torrent. Quick as light¬ 
ning he rushed towards the spot, and 
hallooed as loud as he could. The 
shriek was distinctly repeated, and 
a great way out in the water, ho saw 
some substance of considerable size. 
He shouted i^ain, and a voice re]>11ed 
to liiin from the river. In an instant 
lie had plunged into tlie stream, and, 
tiiongh it was rusliing with the great¬ 
est iiiipetnosity, it was luckily not so 
deep as to prevent his wading. And 
after considerable toil, for the water 
was above his breast, lie succeeded 
it) reatrhiiig the object hehaddescried 
from tlie bank. It was, indeed, Mrs 
(larinic.iiaers car, and in it he had 
the inexpressible delight to hnd the 
two ladles, terrified, indeed, ivith 
their appalling situation, but luckily 
in full possession of their presence 
of minn. 

In a few hurried words he desired 
them to trust entirely to him, and 
begging tlie elder lady to remain 
tptiet in the carriage, he lifted the 
younger in his arms,—but in the 
most earnest language she iinploi*ed 
him to save her companion first, as 
she had such confidence in herself 
tiiat she was certain she could re¬ 
main intJie cJurriage till he had efiee^ 
ed his return, rressiug her tP his 
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heart in admiration of auch magna- 
nimity-y he laid her gently back, and 
lifting Mrs Carmichael from her seat, 
he pushed desperately for the shore. 
Tiie water even in this short time 
had perceptibly risen, and on reach¬ 
ing the bank, and depositing his bur¬ 
den in safety, he rushed once more 
tlu'ough the torrent, fearful lest a 
moment’s delay should make it im¬ 
practicable to reacli the car. That 
light equipage was now shakiug from 
tlie impetuous attacks of the stream, 
and at the moment when the fainting 
girl was lifted up, a rush of greater 
force taking it, now unbalanced by 
any weight, forced it on its side, and 
rolled it off into thd great body of 
the river. It had been carried above 
dfty yards below the ford, Avithout, 
however, being overturned, and had 
luckily become entangled with the 
trunk of a tree; tlic horse, after se¬ 
vere struggles, had been drowned, 
and his inanimate Aveight had helped 
to delay the progress of the carriage. 
Tlie coachman Avas nowhere to be 
found. MeanAvhile the three, once 
more upon land, pursued their path 
back to Strath Lugas. Long and toil¬ 
some was the road, but cheered to 
the young soldier by the happy cou- 
hidousness he had saved ‘4iis heart’s 
idol” from death. Tired and nearly 
worn out with tlie harassing nature 
of their journey and of their feelings, 
they at length reached the hospimble 
mansion they had so lately quitted. 
The music Avas still sounding, the 
lights still burning brightly,—but 
Avhen old Simon Kirktoa saw the 
party enter his Imll, no words can do 
justice to the horror of his expres¬ 
sion. The ladies Avere cousigued to 
the attention of his wife, lie him¬ 
self took especial care of the hero of 
tlie story; and after having heard the 
whole adventure, when the soldier, 
refreshed and in a suit of the Laird's 
apparel, was entering the dancing- 
room, he slapt liim on tlie shoulder 
and said, ** Diel a doubt o’t noo. If 
ye’re no laird of the bonny English 
acres, and gudeman o’ the bonny 
Eoglisli leddy, I’ve nae skecl in spac¬ 
in'; that’s a\” 

The adventure quickly spread,and 
people were sent off in all directions 
with lights, to discover, if possible, 
the body of the unfortunate Andrew 
Straefaan. After searching for a long 
time, our friend, the uenchman, 


thought he heard a voice close beside 
him, on the bank. He held down his 
lantern, and, sure enough, there he 
saw the object of their pursuit lying 
with his head at the very edge ol the 
water, and his body on the land! The 
Avater from time to time burst over 
his face, and it Avas only on these oc¬ 
casions that an almost inarticulate 
grunt sliewed that the comatose dis¬ 
ciple of John Barleycorn was yet 
alive. The henchman Buinmoned 
his companions, and on attentively 
listening to the groans, ns tliey con¬ 
sidered them, of the dying man, they 
distinctly heard liiiii, as he attempted 
to spit out the Avater which broke in 
tiny Avaves over his mouth, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Faugh, faugh ! I doot ye’re 
changin’the liquor—a wee drap inair 
Avhi8ky,and a sma* spoonfu’ o’ sugar.” 
The nodding charioteer had been 
ejected from his seat on the first im¬ 
petus of the “spate,” and been safely 
Heated to laiul, without percei\ii]g 
any remarkable change of situation. 
It is needless to say, he Avas con- 
siderablysurprised to discover Avhere 
he Avas, on being roused by the heiich- 
man’s party. “ It’s niy belief,” said 
Jock Stewart, the piper, as they help¬ 
ed him on his Avay, “the druckmi 
body thocht he was tipplin’ ii’ the 
time in the Imtier’s ha’. It ivad he a 
glide decnl to let the daidJin’ haveril 
follow his hat and wig; and Tin 
thiukin’ by this time tlicy’JI be doon 
about Fort George,” 

Tlie weather Avas become so stormy, 
and the siioav ho deep, that it Avas im¬ 
possible for any one to leave tlic 
house that night. The hospitable 
Laird immediately set about making 
accommodation for so large a party, 
and by a little management he con¬ 
trived to render every body comfort¬ 
able. The fiddlers were lodgedin the 
barn, the ladies settled by the half- 
dozen in a room, and a supply of 
cloaks was collected for the gentle¬ 
men in the hall. Where people are 
willing to be pleased, it is astonish¬ 
ing how easy they find it. Laughter 
long and loud resounded through all 
the apartments, and morn began to 
stand “ upon the misty mountain- 
tops,” ere sleep and silence took 
possession of tlie mansion. Next day 
the storm still continued. The pros¬ 
pect, as far as the eye could reach, 
Avas a dreary waste of snow; and it 
was soon perceived, by those who 
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were skilful in Buch matterB, that the 
whole party were fairly snowed up, 
and how long their imprisonment 
might last no one could telL It was 
amazing with what equanimity the 
intelligence was listened to; one or 
two young ladies, who had been par¬ 
ticularly pleased with their partners, 
went so far as to say it was delightful. 

The elders of the party bore it 
with great good humour, on being 
assured from the state of tlie larder 
there was no danger of a famine; 
and, above all, the Laird himself, who 
had some private schemes of liis own 
to serve, w^as elevated into the se¬ 
venth lieavcn by the embargo laid 
on his guests. 

“ If tliis bides three days there’ll 
be a (lizzeti couple before Lcddy- 
day. It’s no possible for a lad and 
a lass to be snaw’d up thogether 
three days without melting—but 
we’ll see the night how it’s a’ to be 
managed. Has ony body seen Mrs 
Carinichacl and Miss Mowbray this 
morning ?” 

But before this question could be 
answered, the ladies entered the 
room. They were both pale from 
their last night's adventure; but 
while the cider lady was shaking 
hands with her friends, and recei¬ 
ving their congratulations, the eyes 
of her young companion wandered 
searchingly round the apartment till 
they fell on Charles Melville. Im¬ 
mediately a Hush came over her 
check, which before was deadly pale, 
and she started forward and held out 
her hand. He rushed and caught it, 
and even in presence of all that com¬ 
pany, could scarcely resist the incli¬ 
nation to put it to his lips. 

Thanks! thanks j” was all she 
said, and even in saying these short 
words her voice trembled, and a tear 
came to lier eye. But when she saw 
that all looks were fixed on her, she 
blushed more deeply than ever, and 
retired to tlie side of Mrs ('armi- 
chae].' This scene passed by no 
means unheeded by the Laird. 

“ Stunid whelp 1” he said, “ what 
for did lie no kiss her, an’ it were 
just to gio her checks an excuse for 
growin’ sao rosy ? Od*, if I had saved 
lier frae droonin’, I wadna hae been 
sae nice,—that’s to say, my dear,” 
he added to his wife, who was stand¬ 
ing near, " If 1 badna a wifeo’ iny aiu.” 


The storm lasted for five days. 
How iho plans of the Laird, with re¬ 
gard td the matrimonial comforts of 
his guests prospered, I have no in¬ 
tention of detailing. I believe, how¬ 
ever, he was right in his predictions, 
and the minister was presented with 
eight several sets of tea-things with¬ 
in three months. Many a spinster 
at this moment looks back with re¬ 
gret to her.absence from the snow- 

E of Strath Lugas, and dates all 
lisfortunes from tliat unhappy 
circumstance. On the fourth morn¬ 
ing of the imprisoumeut, the Laird 
was presented witli a letter from 
Charles Melville. In it lie informed 
him that he dared not bo absent 
longer, in case of his regiment being 
ordered abroad, and that he iiad 
taken his chance and set off on his 
homeward way in spite of the snow. 
It ended with thanks for all his kind¬ 
ness, and mi affectionate farewell. 
When this was announced to the 
party, they expressed great regret 
at his absence. It seemed to sur¬ 
prise them all. Mrs Carmicliael was 
full of wonder on the occasion ; but 
Miss Mowbray seemed totally un¬ 
moved by his departure. She was 
duller in spirits than before, and re¬ 
fused to dance; but in other respects 
the mirth was as uproarious, and tlie 
dancing as joyous as ever—and in a 
day the snow was sufficiently clear¬ 
ed away—the party by different con¬ 
veyances broke up—and the Trail’d 
Avas left alone, after a Aveek of con¬ 
stant enjoyment. 

Four years alter the events I have 
related, a young mtm presented him¬ 
self for the first tiniq in the pump- 
room at Bath. The gossips of tliat 
busy city formed many conjectures 
as to Avlio and Avliat he could be— 
some thought him a foreigner, somo 
a man,of consequence incog.; but 
all agreed that ho Avas a soldier and 
an invalid. He seemed to be about 
six-and-twenty, and Avas evidently a 
perfect stranger. After he had stay¬ 
ed in tho room, and listened for a 
short time to tlie music, he \A'ent out 
into the street, and just as he made 
his exit by one door, tlie marvels of 
the old beldames who congregate 
under tho orchestra, AA'ero <‘alled into 
activity by tbe entrance through the 
other of a young lady leaning on 
tbe arm of an old one. Even so sim- 
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Gaffer Maurice, 


lMikrch> 


GAFFER MAURICE* 

How he tvouhl neither be young nor wise, and what he had buckled on his bach, 

BY THE TRANSLATOR OF HOMER’s IIYUNS. 

With Lis face to the glade, and his back to the bole 
Of a wild ash, amid the leaves so green. 

Sat a merry old soul, and his silvery poll 
And his cheeks were edged by the summery sheen; 

And his few scant locks into sunshine broke, 

Like the young bright leaves on an aged oak. 

About him there sported gleams of light, 

And they linger’d here and there to scan 
(As if they were bright with life and sight) 

The innermost thoughts of the stranger man 
And would say. Sore evil betide thee hero. 

If thy conscience it be not pure and clear! 

Round him, and round him they shone, and again 
Athwart, and over the grey fern fell. 

And into the glen, and lighted up then 
Visions, it were but as dreams to tell—* 

Floating in amber and gold and shade. 

Like bodiless sprites in ambuscade. 

Then thrice the old niiin rubbed Iiis eyes. 

To see if he could see aright— 

Quoth he, 1 surmise more mysteries 
May be going on here than suit me quite. 

Perchance there be sprites lurk under the fern, 

And are doing what 1 should not discern. 

The gleam pass’d on—all was still around, 

’Mid the motionless boughs of ash and beech. 

And it seem’d the ground with unutter’d Nound 
Was pregnant, and soon would ])ur8t in speech. 

First a loud laugh through the wild-wood rang, 

Then a voice broke forth, as tlic sweet birds sang. 

FAIRY. 

Gaffer Maurice, come hitlier to mo, 

In tby merry eye good sooth 1 read; 

Here's a flower for Uiec, from the fairy-tree, 

That will make thee as young as Ganymede; 

And thy days shall flow like suuny brooks, 

With lasses and love in bowery nooks. 

GAFFER. 

Oh ! my good old age, it is better by half. 

And I take delight in my frosty pate; 

As I lean oinwy staff if I merrily laugli, 

’Tis because my old Loves are out of date—* 

Oh! the Beauties arc aged as Helen of Troy, 

And therefore the more have 1 of joy. 

FAIRY, 

Oh! fie on thee now, thou cold Dervise— 

But still come thou hither, Gaffer Maurice, 

And ril open thine eyes and make thee wise, 

As were ever the seven wise men of Gre^e> 

In sciences, languages, grammaric, w 
In hieroglyphicMnd alchemy. 
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^ QAFPBR. 

Anan, Anan f was it ever knovn# 

That aught but a fool would mind such things ? 
But there’s good wife Joan, the silly old c'rone» 
She has just put on her blue stockings: 

Take her, an’ ye like, to your knowledge*tree. 

For there’s small chance now of her tempting me. 



FAIRY. 

Ah 1 nOj now, Gafier Maurice,juot SO, 

Little care we old crones to please, 

And tlie mowers that mow here to and fro, 

Would cut off her legs above her knees. 

Quoth Gaffer Maurice—To be sboi^t of a leg,-*- 
Perchance it would lo^^er her pride a peg. , 

Then Gaffer Maurice hied home in a freak, 

And with the old crone returned he; 

And bade her go seek for roots of Greek, 

While he went and hid him behind a tree. 

Then Nyn^co, and Bakkal>, and Cacoban, 

They cut off the legs of the old woman. 

But little wot she, the old crone so blythe, 

For she spun as if in her dancing pumps; 

For their arms were lithe, and the fairy-scythe. 

As it cut off the legs, so itlical’d the stumps; 

Then Gaffer Maurice he lack'd outright,— 

Old Dame, what maketh thee dance so light? 

Hast taken a leaf from the knowlcdge-ti*ce ? 

Then look’d she down—Ok lud! oh lud! 

What is it I see ?—Oh, oh, (luoth she. 

How understandings get nipt in the bud 1 
Oh, Gaffer Maurice, since feet 1 lack. 

Thou must carry me now a pick-a-back I 

Then the Fairy laugh’d. Oh, Gaffer Maurice, 

1 thought thou wei't free from woman’s charms-* 

A sorry release, when burdens increase. 

To bear on your back what you spurn from your arms t 
But there’s one to teach thy old bones remorse. 

For the grey mare’s ever the better horse. 

So Gaffer Maurice he was burden’d sore. 

Till he threw the old crone upon lier quilts; 

But her spirit die more It rose therefore, 

For she ve^ soon put her stumps in stilts. 

Then, quoth Gaffer Maurice, Pride, pride, old crone, ^ 
Won’t out of the flesh if bred in the bone. , 

4^'^ ?V 

Hence, Ladies,^refer a frosty pate, 

And a good old soul, to a whlsker’d rake \ 

That would leave his itete all disconsolate. 

And flfty flue maidens unto him take— 
la an old man’s arms, your true home confide, ' 

And he’ll carry you op his back,beside, ^ 
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NAUTlOAl AOTBNTt'RKS. 


Dear Sir, 

You have occasionally intimated a 
wish for a detail of some of die swnea 
which 1 hare witnessed. In allfe so 
' diversified as mine, to make a aelec* 

, tion is not easy. Though I qouM go 
farther.back into the vale 
not without interest, yOU , 

and to some of yout frieha8,“'yet 
more recent events, as lying within 
the held of geneiml knowledge, and 
therefore exciting a livelier interest, 
may suffice for tlie present. The far 
bygone scenes may lie aside till more 
leisure On my part, and perhaps in- 
clioatiou on^yours, may invite us to 
a retrospection : Oiim meminisse ju- 
vabit, Nautical adventures seem 
more congenial to my present mood, 
and with these 1 have had so much 
to do, that I have, as by instinct, 
learned, whenever a favourable 
breeze springs up, to make the best ^ 
of it. tVith your consent, therefore, ' 
1 shall ease off my sheets and square 
my yards, after the example of our 
old acquaintance,— Quo me cunrjue 
rapit tempeiitas, deferor hospes. 

Scarcely any thing has made a 
more vivid and powerful impression 
upon my memory, and perhaps hard¬ 
ly any ever created a stronger sen¬ 
sation throughout the world, or pro¬ 
duced more important results pn 
the state of society, than the naval 
achievements of Great Britain under 
her favourite Nelson, against the gi¬ 
gantic strides which proud Gallia, at 
the instigatldh and under the con¬ 
duct of Napoleon Bonaparte, tyas 
beginning to make towards univerii^l 
empire. At the time to which I now 
refer, 1 was on board the Leander, 
**^of fifty guns, Captain Thomas Boul- 
den Thompaoii, a gentleman whose 
kindness and affabiJUy^ no less than 
' his skHl and briilver^ endeared him 
* .to every , officer and^eb on board 
our ship. 

The JSeel pf;Eatl St Vincent had 
ji|pw.]^en Rising off Cadiz for up- 
. a mpntn with twenty-two 

of the liffe, hoping 4>hat the Spa^ 
vvhish fleet, whi<^ consisted of tweUty- 
'^stx, Rfi^ which were lying at anchor 
ie ibM port» iiiroifld he ufduced to 
'eM&f another triid of their prowess, 
an4 esdedTOur to regain the laurels 


they had lately lost off Cape St Vin¬ 
cent. All his hopes were vain. They 
were safely moored, and shewed no 
disposition to get under way, though 
frequently dared to it by insults the 
miaat vexatiou^s and annoying from 
the British meh-of-war. Towards the 
latter end of May, [1797,] St Vincent 
determined to make himself as much 
at home as his neighbours, and came 
to an anchor with his wlmle fleet, so 
as to place the enemy, whose force 
by this time amounted to thirty sail 
or the line, in a condition of complete 
blockade. Nothing now remained 
to give even exercise to any part of 
his men, except |wo or tliree bom¬ 
bardments of the town of Cadiz, and 
some of the Spanisli ships tliat were 
within range of Ihe British guns, to 
provoke, if possible, the Spanish ad¬ 
miral to revenge the injury inflicted. 
. Tiiis was attempted about the begin¬ 
ning of July. No, every effort failed 
to dislodge Don Massaredo from his 
snug retreat. On the contrary, early 
in the morning of the 6th of July, to 
the no small merriment of our whole 
fleet, whom no restraints could with¬ 
hold from the most vociferous ex¬ 
pressions of acorn and indignation, 
ten sail of the line—the flag-ships of 
Admirals Massaredo and Gravina 
leading the way—with all the haste 
they possibly could, were seen warp¬ 
ing their ships out of harm’s way. 

In the posture itt which things now 
stood, there seemed no chance of 
being able to break tbe tedious mo¬ 
notony of still life. For, however 
honourable it was to the British arms, 
after the severe drubbing which the 
Spanish fleet had received from our 
tars, to debar so superior a force to 
their own from doing mischief to 
their enemies, by shutting them up 
in their own port, such was the im¬ 
patience oPehe British sailor, that he 
cot^ not bring himself to believe he 
wairof any value, or that he was do¬ 
ing any service, unless he were in 
actual conflict with the enemies of 
his country. Any entorjfrisc, there¬ 
fore, v^icb looked that way, however 
liazardous oraeemingly impractica¬ 
ble, was floui||l|Bo bo hailed^ with en¬ 
thusiast!^ b<^ bv the oflSoers and 
' men throughput me fleet 
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A piece of service however, 
allotted to a fiitian squadron, of adiich 
our ship was one- Admiral St Vin* ■ 
cent had information of a fleet of 
merchantmen who had put Into the 
harbour of Vigo, near C||pe Fiais- 
terre, under convoy of a Spanish 
man-of-war, of serentv-four guns* 
For the purpose of cutting these out 
and capturing them, the Zealous, of 
seventy-four guns, the Leander, three 
frigates, and tiie Aurora, of seven^^ 
eight guns, were dispatched. On 
arriving at the place, we found the 
fleet 80 entirely sheltered by the for¬ 
tifications of the enemy, as to render 
the attempt extremely perilous, and 
almost hopeless. A council of war 
was called by the captain of the 
Zealous to consider the subject,— 
whicli, after long and anxious deli¬ 
beration, came^to the conclusion, 
that such was the liazard to which 
Ills Majesty's ships would be expo¬ 
sed, and the lives of the men, by 
running under the batteries, and in 
the very teeth of the enemy's fire, 
that the object, if even attainable, 
wo uid not be of suflicieiit importance 
to warrant the dreadful rislk which 
m ust be incurred. As soon as this 


tton, she had put into Santa Crue,iD 
the island of Teneriffe. This was all 
inducement sufficiently great, in the 
judgment of our Admird, to endea¬ 
vour to obtain possession—on enter¬ 
prise which seemed to be still more 

{ practicable from the defenceless state 
n which the place was represented 
to be. No soonerVas this sulnect 
broached; than it spread like wildfire 
through the fleet; every eye Sparkled 
with new life; every bosom be$it high 
for the ^adventure. Each man jook* 
ed forward with desire and'eager 
expectation to be of the happy num¬ 
ber to whom this golden service 
should bO;^. i ntrusted. By anticipa¬ 
tion, the treasure was dready theirs; 
the proportion of prize-monej was 
accurately ascertained; the joyous 
doings and advantageous projects for 
future life, which the expected 
wealth would enable them to realize, 
inflamed every imagination, and oc¬ 
cupied their whole discourse : the 
'tween decks exiiibited all the stir 
and bustle, and all the eagerness of 
countenance and attitude, of those 
who are actually dividing the spoil; 
scenes, alas! as airy and unreal as 
some of those which allure and de¬ 


co nclusion was announced to the 
men, such was their eagerness to en¬ 
gage, and so great their vexation and 
disappointment, that the squadron 
Was thrown nearly into a state of 
mutiny, till more sober thought made 
them sensible, that however essential 
to successful warfare are the prowess 
and daring of the men, the wisdom 
and expenence bf their commanders 
are equally so to render bravery 
available. Preparations were accord¬ 
ingly made for returning to the fleet 
at Cadiz. Captain Hood, however, 
found It necessary to replenish the 
exhausted resources of the Zealous, 
by taking out of the Leander all our 
provisions, water, and fuel, directing 
us to put into Lisbon for a fresh sup¬ 
ply. This we accomplished in three 


ceive the votaries of fortune on shore. 

To this state of high excitement, 
as we speedily learned, the whole 
fleet had been raised whilst we were 
on our way from Lisbon. A squad¬ 
ron, under the command of Admiral 
.^elson, consisting of the Theseus, on 
uoard of which he hoisted his flag; 
the Culloden and the Zealous, ships 
of the line; the Emerald of forty- 
four guns; the Terpsichore of thirty- 
six; the Seahorse of thirty-two; and 
v^he Fox cutter of fourteen guns, had 
'^^^en their departure three days be¬ 
fore our arrival. Scarcely had the 
Leander hove in sight, when Admiral 
St Vincent.made a signal to us to' 
proceed immediately to Santd Cruz, 
to jqin A!|j|illral Nelson. Fearful 
however, lest the signal should not 




squadron to rejoin the fleet. racy, and with a view to give our 

Fortunately, to appearanc^' about captain more detedled instructions, a 
this time the Admim got scent of lieutenant was dispatched in a cutter, 
an immense treasure in specie,which with a letter fronv the admiral. The 
was repqilied to be on Its s^y from '^vnoment the object of the expedition 
America to Cadiz, in theTrincipe "was made known to our crew, their 
d'Asturias, a Maniya nhip; but ha- entbusiaim exceeded all bounds 
ying heard of theSjhtedf blockade 

in which Hie Britidlfleet had placed Iwflqidtur. cUmo^iie virum, etndorque ra¬ 
the harbou;r of her idthnate destlna* - dentum*. 
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From being under easy canvi^ in in rMutsUion* and filled with men. 
a feu^ minutes the ainale reef was 7(1# !l^x Qutterjcontalninff about two 
aihoidt out of our topsafls, and they bdjhdred men, stowed as close as they 
were swayed up to the mrat h^. coiild possibly be> was added to the 
Topgallant sails and royals, studding number. The boats were charged to 
B^belowandaloft, were expanded keep as dose as possible together, 
. to catch every puff of wind, which and to j^serve tlie utmost quie^ 
else would have passed by us. Now ness. Unfortunately for our expedi* 
she began to slip through the water lion, the night proved very unfavour- 
ata rapid rate and to talk,* whilst her able, as the wind blew fresh, and 
impulse on the bosom of the deep created a considerable swell. At 
was ^^jnaking the greeu one (white.) ’ about eleven o’clock at night, all the 
. On the 24th of July, we made the boats made for the pier, m six divU 
lofty Peak of Teneriffe, and soon sions, having the Fox cutter in tow, 
after hove in sight the three lkie*of- the vjfhole preceded by Admiral Nel- 
baitle ships of Admiral Nelson’s son, about two or three miles a-head 
squadron in the offing, attempt of the rest, in his gig, accompanied by 
bad been made on the night of the three or four other boats. Dark as 
22 d to land some of the men from was the night, and stealing as quietly 
the frigates, which, for this purpose, as possible along the shore, we were 
had come to an anchor close in shore, discovered by the sentinels. A scene, 
to the eastward of Santa Cruz. A the most sublime 1 ever witnessed, 
Jandiug was actually effected, but the ensued. In an instant, from a death- 
fortifications were found to be so nu- like silence, all the bells in the place 
inerousandpowerful,and the heights began to ring; the shore all along 
so inaccessible, as to render success resounded with their irregular and 
hopeless* The men tiierefore re-em- discordant peals. At the same mo- 
barked, and happily effected a return mont, the blazing fire and trenieii- 
to their ships without detection and dous roar of upwai'ds of thirty pieces 
without loss. By this time, the sight of cannon, reverberated from the 
of such an armament hovering on ocean, in contrast witli the imme- 
the coast gave the alarm to the in- diately preceding silence and dark- 
habitants, and rendered tlie difficulty ness of midnight. The sensation was 
of the enterprise proportionably thrilling. Had it been on any other 
greater. NeU^nihowever, had form- occasion, it would have been enchaut- 
. ed his plan, and was determined, if ing. Increasing tumult on shore, 
be could do nothing else, not to re- confused shouts of men, and the 
turn without giving tlie Spaniards ^ rattling of carriages hastening to the 
specimen of British daring. He r# posts of principal danger, were dis¬ 
solved to make an assault upon the linctly lieaid by us; whilst our re¬ 
garrison of Santa Cruz itself. The doubled energies were employed in 
same afternoon on which we joined concentrating our forces to com- 
the squadron, sril the ships came to% mence the attack. Perceiving our- 
ap anchor at the distance of six or selves to be too near the shore and 
eight miles from the town, intending!^ the range of the enemy's guns, we 
tinder cover of the night, to throw as were especially anxious to tow the 
many men as could be spared from Fox cuttpr further out to sea; tliis, 
*tbo ships on shore to surprise and however, could not bo attempted 
take the place. For this purpose, without incurring the danger of a i*a- 
abpui a tnousand 6ea|^n and mo^ king fire from one of the batteries, 
vines, together with a'lffiall propor- In our endeavour to effect this pur- 
^on^ wtillery," were got iu readi- pose, several^pf the enemy’s shots 
bess from the respective ships. All told upbn us severely; one e^ecially 
the botUs in the squadron were put most wastrously struck the Fox cut« 


^ ; Jh, silflifiesnt phrasf for the gur^Uiw noSie mack by a vessel when she is boom- 
blf tiirsBn;h the sea with a fuvouruble gale. The mssical scholar will reecrfleet a 
IMNSlifS -la Hoittsr, in which this clrcumatanoe is describsd with inimitable bsaoly, 
and nffll^ipot be at its Insertion here : 
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ter just betweieinvtna 
she almost limnediati^ly sunfc :;;3ot-* 
withstandinffall oiir exertSonsto |air# 
our brave teDonrs, uptrards of one 
half of them perished in the wares. 

By this time Admiral Nj^on’s de¬ 
tachment had reached the pier, and 
most of the men had effected a land¬ 
ing under a heavy ffre from the shore. 
Just as he himself was stepping out 
of the boat, and in the very act of 
drawing his sword, ho was struck on 
the elbow by a cannon ball, when he 
exclaimed, ** Oh, Freemantlc, Tvo 
lost my arm T* He was immediately 
conveyed on board his ship, where, 
after the amputation of his arm, lie 
was put to bed, strong opiates having 
been administered to lull the pain. 
The statement which obtained cur¬ 
rency of ills having written dispatches 
with his left hand, in the evening of 
the same day when he lost liis arm, 
is incorrect; it was not till three 
days afterwards that he wrote his 
dispatches. 

In spite of all these discourage¬ 
ments, together with the loss of ano¬ 
ther boat and eight men, our brave 
fellows rushed ^rward in the face 
of three or four hundred of the be¬ 
sieged, carried tlie Mole by storm, 
spiked the guns with which the place 
was defended, and were advancing 
under a heavy fire of mtiskctry and 
grape shot; but in this dreadful cou- 
nict nearly the whole of our men 
fell, amongst whom were Captain 
Brown and his first lieutenant. The 
other detachment, unable to reach 
the point they first intended, effected 
a partial landing to the southward of 
tlie citadel. Here, however,the swell 
was so great, that many boats were 
unable to land their men, and seve¬ 
ral were swamped and stove in. The 
men who got on shore made their 
way to a monastery, expecting to 
meet with the party under Admiral 
Kelson. Disappointed as they were^^ 
thefrhad yet the hardihood to defend 
themselves, and even'^ sent a sum¬ 
mons for the siwender of the citadel. 
After holding but till daybreak, they 
were obliged toaend a nag of truce, 
of wfalcli Captain Hood was the 
bearer, stipulating that they, should 
be allowed to re-embark with^out mo¬ 
lestation, otherwise that the fleet, 
which was before '4 |b town, would 
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'destroy it. During the negotiathm 
between our deputation and the gb- 
Vemor, the latter spoke through an 
interpreter, with a view no doubt to 
detect them in some statement which 
might have given him an advantage 
against them; for no sooner was the 
treaty ended, than he spoke English 
as fluently as possible. Glad to get 
rid of such ti'oublesome guests, he 
consented to all that was proposed 
to him, supplying what boats were 
necessary to assist our men to reach 
the ships; and exceeding the terms 
which were stipulated, by supplying 
our men with meat and drink, re¬ 
ceiving the wounded British into 
their hospital, and allowing the fleet 
to purchase whatever refreshment 
they needed whilst they lay before 
the place: exemplifying the religion 
tliey professed.—“ If thy enemy hun¬ 
ger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
(iriuk.” — Thus, alas! the golden 
dream vanished in air; but the sor¬ 
rowful consequences remained. Bri¬ 
tish valour, like that of Jason and his 
companions of yori^, had achieved 
exploits almost as miiaculods as 
theirs, and equally deserving of the 
Golden Fleece: destiny alone ren- 
dered^heir bravery unavailing. 

A mournful service was yet to be 
pcrfoi-med. The remains of the gal¬ 
lant Richard Bowen, captain of the 
Terpsichore, and his firitt lieutenant 
W'ere to be brought off the island* 
As though our very enemies were 
desirous of paying a tribute to.tfaeir 
merit as warriors, and participated 
in our grief at their loss, th^ir bodies 
were conveyed by the Spaniards, in 
one of their own boats, on board bur 
ship. Preparation was now made for 
their funeral. The scene was most 
affecting. As brave,and deserving 
an officer as ever fought the battles 
of his country on the*’deep, and, by 
the express testimony of Kelson 
ielf, as wor^ of the gratitude df the 
British nation as any whose memory 
is preserved in Westminster Abbey,, 
together with his Fidus Achates, was 
now to be consigned to the Intdolable 
ocean. We Avere at Jbia time under 
canvass, and out of soundings: all 
hands were piped upon deck to add 
dignity and circumstance to the fu¬ 
neral. There die graceful warriors 
lay atreh^ed out ufj^en the gratings.* 


* Several heavy ehoU were emilMeii in each p£ the coffins, the more readily to link 
them. 
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Nautical Advmiurei* 




The most solemu and respectfoji si¬ 
lence wfts obsemd, whilst <>|»tsia 
proceeded to read ibe fu- 
uemservice. Unaccustomed as are 
the British tars to shew the softer 
passionSi unsusceptible as they may 
Bometimes be thought of the finer 
feelings, the hardy features of most 
of diem were relaxed into pensive 
melancholy^ and tbo silent tear was 
•eeo falling hy stealth from the eyes 


related the forcing expression, to¬ 
gether with other suspicious circum¬ 
stances which had lately struck his 
attention, and which abundantly cor¬ 
roborated the presumption, ibatsome 
treat^er^ma or bloody purpose was 
mat on tw point of being executed. 
The boatswain was instantly seized, 
arms werer found iu ins possession 
and on his person, and many other 
circumstances corroborated the sus« 


of several whoso recollections of pieion of the guilty purpose of his 
companionship In deeds valour breast He was put In irons, and 
overcame, for a moment, their usual in a few days the frigate arrived 
liardihodd. The efiect was really ;in the fleet. The whole of the evi- 
flolemn, when the corp^C^s were dence wa| carefully sifted by the 


launched into the mighty ocean, just 
as our Captain ended the following 

i iort of the service appointed for the 
mrial of the dead at sea:—“We 
tiieref^c commit their bodies to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, 
looking for the resurrection of the 
body, (wheu the sea shall give up 
her deM,)'attd the life oY the world 
to come, tbrou^i our Lord Jesus 
Christ; Who at bis coming shall 
our vile body, that it may be 
like his glorfdus body, according to 
the mighty working whereby he is 
able to subdue all thin^ to himself.” 

A scene of a very dilTerenl^ature 
was soon to engage our attention. 
Hot long after our aiTival before 
Cadiz, the captains of all the ships 
& the fleet were summoned on board 
the Admiral’s flag-ship to form a 
court-martial, to try case of a 
mutiny which had been concerted 
on board one of the ships of the 
squadron on our return from Santa 


court-martial which was called to 
sit on the case; his guilt was most 
satisfactorily proved, and he was 
sentenced to be hung at the yard- 
arm. Oil the third day after, which 
was the time nnpoiiited for the ex¬ 
ecution, a black flag, as is usual, 
w'as lioisted at the main*top-gnllant- 
niast-liead; and n cutter from each 
ship ill the fleet, fully manned, was 
ordered to be iu attendance to wit¬ 
ness the execution. A tml-block was 
aflixod to the fore-yard-arm, and the 
fatal rope rove through it, so as to' 
admit the chief part of the crew 
taking hold of it, that at the moment 
of the signal being given they might 
run the criminal up to the yard-arm* 
The boatswain’s arms having been 
pinioned, and his irons taken off*, he 
was brought upon deck, and took his 
stand on the forecastle, on a tempo¬ 
rary platform provided for the occa¬ 
sion. He was a tall fine-looking man, 
and conducted himself with great 


C^uz. The boatswain of Uie Eqftfk propriety^ and firmness, acknowled- 
rald frigatd, the purpost^f ging the justice of ills 'sentence, and 
verging some real or pretenfcd in- expressing his hope that he might 


jury received from the captain and 
officers, had instigated a conspiracy 
against their 'lives. The plot was 
arrsaged, and the tithe for its exe- 
^tition was just arrived, when the 


find mercy at the hands of the Judge 
Etern^, throqgii the merits of lus 
Saviour Jesus Ubrist* 

The sight was deeply interesting 
and impressiye. So large a number 
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iollowing incident. providentially" eaf boats filleidVitb men, stationed at 


S revfinted its perpMjriaon. As thie 
patswain was in cfm conversation 
with one of his associates below, one 
of the sailors happened to be in the 
igamediate neighbourhood unper* 
i^red, andliStuictly overheard uoi 
saying, “ 1you what, Bob, 1 fore* 
see we fjmtbave dl>loody night pf 
It’* U enough. Alarmed at 
vdiMil hrMd Itpni'd, he immediateiy 
Aftiapd r^nted a private in* 
toirn^ wid) the captalni to whom he 


a proper distance from the Emwald, 
to witness the tragical scene, lying 
upon tfai^ due In gloomy silence; 
the deck of w frigfte crowded with 
her crew and officers, quiet and nto* . 
tionless, waiting for tii« awftil signgl i 
whilst in the meihtime every eye 
was directed towards the scaffold, 
and fixed upon the unfortunate etii* 
prit, attmided by na individual sta¬ 
tioned close by Urn, reading the bu¬ 
rial serviedi A white cap was drawn 
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over his fice*-the fatal ^rqpe put in the Vanguard, and, taking with 
round his neck—the reader was pro- him the Orion and Alexander, sevens 
ceeding with the servicerrthe mn ^-four gun ships, the Emerald and 
from the port, just under the scafimld, Terpsichore frigates, and the Bonne 
was fired, ana in its smoke the un- Citoyenne, sloop of war, which he 
happy man was runup toJ^e yard- found at Gibraltar, proceededto- 
avm, where, after the smoklpaa sub- wards Toulon to watch the move- 
sided, he was seen hanging. In about mentsof the French fleet. On his 
an hour's time he was lowered upon way thither, he learned that it con- 
deck, bound up in his bedding and sisted of fifteen sail of the line, be- 
hammock, together with a few Ijtrge sides frigates, and about two hun- 
shots, for the purpose of more readi- dred transports for the embarkation 
ly sinking, and then taken in a sin- of forty thousand troops. On the 
gle boat about eight miles out to sea, twenty-first of May, not far " from 
so as to be beyond anchorage ground, Toulon, a heavy gale of wind from 
where he was plunged into nis wa- ^the north-west carried away the main 
tery grave. v - 2 ^^d mizen-topinast, and afterwards 

■''' the foremast of the Vanguard, which 

constrained the squadron, tak ing Nel- 

Our intrepid Admiral, subsequeut sou’s ship in tow, to proceed to the 
to the unfortunate afikir of Santa island of Sardinia to refit. 

Cruz, bad been sent to England for Whilst lying at Sardinia, Nelson 
tbopurposcof recruiting his strength; heard that, on the very day of his dis- 
whidi had suffered materially iu con- aster, the French fleet put to sea. Not 
sequence of the amputation of his knowing What course they were 
arm. Towards t\ik end of the year, steering, as soqpas die squadron was 
L1797,] the surgeon who attended equipped, he proceeded to his for- 
hiin pronounced that he was again mer station; and on the 5t& of June, 
fit for service. It was not, however, to the no small joy of ike squadron, 
till the 1st of April in the following intelligence was brought by the Mu* 
year that he left his native Albion, in tine brig, that on the 30th she had 
the Vanguard of seventy-four guns, parted from a detachment often sail 
to rejoin Earl St Vincent off Cadiz, of the line, and a fifty gun ship, which 
where he arrived on the twenty- last was our ship, the Leander, on 
nhith.^ At this time the cver-restless their way to join him. In two days’ 
ambition of the French Republic was time the two Bc^uadrous were uni- 
hatebing a plot of considerablo mag- ted, which, according to instruction$ 
nitude and importance. The harbour brought by the Mutine from Earl St 
of Toulcm was soon discovered tobe Vincent, were immediately to go in 
the centre of operations. All was stir quest of Bonaparte and the Toulon 
and bustle in that warlike and celc- tieet. The enthusiasm of the men 
brated depot. It was not long ere a was unbounded. They had long 
large fleet of men-of-war was seen for some service by which 

hastily getting In readiness for sea, ^hey might signalize their valoun 
together with agreatmauy transports. Here was an occasion wortliyof tlie 
Troojpsin vast numbers were collect- genius of Nelson, and tbe higli-spi- 
ing from nil quarters, to be under rited officers and menunder his cora- 
tbe command of Napoleon Bonn- inand. The ayes of %itain, of Eu- 
parte. Although thqy were nearly ^rope, of the world, were watefihig 
ready for embarkation, such was 'fCthe issue of expected confti^iita^ 
secaecy of the projected enterprise, tween two or ^greatest chiefs ref 
thatnone could ascertain the destiua- corded in history, each on bis own 
tion of this formidable Srinament. peculiar element. 

As by an Infallible presenitiment of The only clew whick seemed like* 
the future grektness glory of ly to conduct us to the enemy, was 
Britain’s cboleeat naval hero, St Vin- direction of die wind when they 

cent directed his attention to Nelson, left Toulon, wHjeh being to the iiorth- 
nnd thought this the most suitable ward eud westward, led to .the pre- 
time to draw him forth, as a match autnptioa, that they had shaped then* 
to all respects adequate to the wily course up the Mediterranean. Signsi 
puWcjr and daring proweaa of Napo- was accordingly nme to pursue tne 
leon. He was.acoordiliu^y detached aame track. exasperate our tm* 
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patience^ wie were far a considerable foe, tliatBrltish valour would prove 
time becalmed, but at length a breeze an overmatch for French boasting* 
^iringing up, we made sail along the Under these favourable auspices, 
cotmt of Italy, The first information wiA information obtained that the 
obtained of the enemy was, I be- Toulon fleet had sailed for Malta, 
lieve, by our ship. By a small ves- had actually taken possession of 
eel whom wo hailed, we were in- that important island, and were ly- 
formed, that the fleet of which we ing at anchor there, thither we im- 
were in pursuit had been seen oiFthe mediately shaped our course with 
coast of Sicily. Pursuing our course, a steady gale from the north-west, 
on the 16t)i of .luiie, we came in si^ht confidently hoping that a day or two 
of Mount V^esuvius, and standing in- would lay us alongside of Napoleon 
to the bay of Naples, sent Captains and his myrmidons. On the Iwenty- 
Trowbridge and Hardy on shore to ob- second, however, the Mutlne spoke 
^tain, if possible, further information, a Genoese vessel, which informed 
^All, however, we could learn from her that .^the French fleet took its 
theBritish ambassador at Naples was, defiftrturc from Malta on the elght- 
that the Frencli fleet had not put in- eentb, leaving us scarcely any 
to the bay, but bad coasted along the thing else to conjecture, but that 
island of Sardinia, standing to the as the wind had been steadily blow- 
southward* ^Vith all possible speed ing from the north-west for several 
we made for Sicily, where we touch- days, Egypt must be its ultimate 
ed, for the purpose of wooding and destination. Thither we instantly 
watering, and recruiting our provi- directed our way, crowding all the 
sions. On the 20th oi the month canvass we possibly could, and in 
we passed the celebrated Straits of six days came in sight of Alexandria; 
Messina. Hero a scene as imposing but to our mortinc'ation no French 
as It w^as novel presented itself. Al- fleet was there. We sent a message 
ready had the progress of the French on shore to the British ambassador; 
arms excited the dread and the ha- hut no information could be obtain- 
tred of the inhabitants, and their at* ed. Puzzled to the last degree, we 
tendon was eagerly directed fiswards scarcely knew how to proceed. At 
the only power capable of withstand- length it was concluded to retrace 
ing French aggression and tyranny, our progress, hoping to find the 
On taking our departure, we were enemy on liis way to Egypt. Still, 
greeted with suclr a display of de- however, we were doomed to disap- 
. voted affection and respect, ns was, pointment. After having beaten to 
peyhaps, never surpassed. The sea windward for nearly three weeks, 
was covered over with boats filled we again made the islandf'of Sicily, 
with persons of the first distinction, where we a second time recruited 
chiefly of the ecclesiastical order, our provisions; but no additional 
It was thought that not less than fi\;e information couid we gain, only that 
hundred priests were present on tlfsl' nothing had been heard of the 
occasion. These, adorned with their French fleet in those seas, and that 
rich and splendid vestments, and it was next to certain it had not re¬ 
hearing the insignia of their respec- turned to Toulon or Gibraltar. Sig- 
tit'e orders, c1evate<l their crucifixes, nal was once more made by Admiral 
and, with uphfted haffds, imploring Nelson to shape our course for 
the blessing of Heaven upon the Bri- Egypt. When we were not far from 
tish arms, in making th^ instriimen- the Morea, the Cuiloden, which ge- 
tal in humbling the haughty and pro* nerally took the lead, owing twher 
fane enemies of God and men, form- being a fast’sailing ship, gave chase 
, of the most interesting oh- to a polacre in the French service, 

Jecis I e ver beheld. Nor was our which she continued to follow round 
fte^ behind in acknowledging with a headland, till we lost sight of both 
Imld \liud rcfiterated cheering the for a consideraMe time.^ At leno^h 
sOMe tre tnul of their good wishes the Cuiloden Teai)peared, with her 
ai&d pieaycM; the confidence we had prize in tow, which, having run into 
io Ae jgo<^ne880f ourcause, and the a harbour of shallow water, was pur* 
fMOttiMse we possessed, whenever sued by the Culloden’s boats, and 
wtliiMlUl fall ik with the stealthy brought out by them. The instant 
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tlie fleet was in sighti the Culloden 
ran up a signal to the masthead— 
Intelligence^* The effect upon the 
fleet was like electricity; every bo¬ 
som burned to know the partii^ulars. 
The captain of the polacre taken 

on board the admiral’s 6lnp» and 
gave information, that he haa, only 
a few days before, seen the French 
fleet lying off Alexandria. The joy 
with wliich these tidings were re¬ 
ceived on board our ships, and the 
alacrity with which the command 
was obeyed, to make all possible sail 
to come up with the enemy, are 
scarcely credible. In the mean time 
Admiral Nelson made a solemn pro¬ 
mise—and which was accordingly 
fulfllled —tliat if the information 
which the captain of the polacre 
gave proved true, he would restore 
him bis vessel, and set him and all 
his crew at liberty, with a month’s 
provision; only taking out the wine, 
with which slic was laden, for the 
use of the fleet, 

Tlie French fleet, as we after¬ 
wards learned, bad put into Rhodes, 
when we were standing for Egypt 
the first time, which was the occa¬ 
sion of our missing them. Arrived, 
as it appears, off Alexandria, on the 
second day after wo had left, the 
French admiral learned that wc had 
just made our appearance, and hasti¬ 
ly departed; inmrmatiou from which 
the arrogance and vanity of our ene¬ 
my led them to infer, that our with¬ 
drawingspeedily Avas a conse¬ 
quence of fear, at having heard of 
their numerical superiority. This 
delusion, no doubt, made the Frcucli 
admiral less careful to bo in readi¬ 
ness for action tlian ho might other¬ 
wise have been, had he more justly 
appreciated the character of British 
seamen. 

On the morning of the first of 
August, the city of Alexaudria once 
mure presented itself to our view, 
Sifl^l also was made by the ships 
wmch had been dispatched before, 
that the harbour was full of trans- 
orta, and that Uie French flag was 
eating in the wind from the towers 
of the ci^* Soon- afterwards the 
fleet itself waa descried draivn up 
in line of battle in Aboukir Bay. In¬ 
stant signal was mode to clear away 
for action* whilst our ships steered 
direct for the enemy. To give a 
description of the graeral battle is 


needless; every one knows U; and 
the glory which irradiated the Bri¬ 
tish arms on the memorable night 
of the first of August, will shine re¬ 
splendent to the end of time. Such, 
besides, was the full occupation and 
eagerness with which every man 
was engaged from the moment of 
beginning to clear away for action, 
till nearly the end of the battle, tliat 
but few individuals had opportunity 
to take more than a hasty glance of 
the process of the engagement; to 
say nothing of the darkness of the 
night, illuminated only by conflict¬ 
ing fires from the mouths of the 
cannon ; and the smoke iu which 
both fleets were involved. Leaving 
this, as most writers have described 
it, 1 shall confine myself to a de¬ 
scription of only such scenes os fell 
under ray own observation, imme¬ 
diately connected with the I^ander^ 
and which none could so accurately 
describe as those who were on 
board. In consequence of hein^ 
detained in the neighbourhood or 
the Cullode)!—to assist, as far as we 
were able, to extricate her from the 
unfortunate situation in which she 
Avas placed, having at about seven 
o’clock in the evening struck on a 
ridge of rocks, two miles from the 
scene of action—we 'were late in 
coming to an engag^ement. It hOp 
viiig been reportea amongst the 
creAV that the admiral had given 
strict orders, that the Leander, be¬ 
ing a much smaller ship, and of 
much lighter metal, than any of tiie 
French ships of the line, was on no 
account to lay any of them along- 
ifpMe, our men were almost in a state 
of uproar at the disappointment, 
supposing this prohibition amounted 
to ail exclusion from narticipating 
in the glory of the conflict; till ^ey 
understood from Captidu Thompson, 
that if we could find a situation in 
which we might “ do any good/* we 
Avere at liberty to run in our Aip, 
We were not long before we disco¬ 
vered such a position; and accofd- 
iiigly we ran the Leander betwixt 
the stations of the Peuple-Souve- 
rain and the Franklin of eighty*four 
guns, dropping a stem and bower- 
anchor, so as to place our ship right 
athwart the hawse of the latter ship, 
within only a few yards’ distance, 
into Uie bows of whmb we cemtinued 
to pour our broadside of twenty- 
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four puudere to efieetually. ihal in 
lett taan half an hour the was com* 
plftely ditmasted. The whole of 
Ker bows were toon laid open, and 
our shota raked her decks with 
dreadful precision, swe^ins away 
tho dense crew which fillea them, 
BO that none of the men could at 
length be brought to light the bow 
and forecastle guns; the only ones 
which could he brought to bear upon 
ui TJie stern-cable of the Defence 
having been shot away by the Peu- 
ple-Suuverain,the former ship swung 
round, so as to assume au admirable 
position upon the starboai'd quarter 
of our antagonist, and dealt her 
broadsides with terrible effect. Soon 
afterwards we observed a singular 
appearance on board of the Franklin; 
on her forecastle an English colour 
was hoisted, but a French colour 
was flying abaft 1 At which our cap¬ 
tain hailed her, and shouted, Have 
you struck ?** 

. To which the French captain re¬ 
plied, « Yes!” 

" What do you mean, then,” re¬ 
plied Captain Thompson, “ by keep¬ 
ing the breiich colour flying abaft 
1 cannot get any man on my 
decks to expose himself while he is 
striking it,” was the reply; “ but if 
you cease firing, 1 will take it down 
myself.” 

Tliis he forthwith did; and,bring¬ 
ing it and his sword on board our 
ship, presented them to Captain 
Thompson, saying, " You deserve 
them, for you have done me all tho 
mischief.” 

He was, however, conveyed on 
board the Defence, as being the 
larger ship, to make his surrender; 
but not till he had rermested per¬ 
mission to walk round our ship; 
which having done, he expressed 
his amaxement, “ tliat such a little 
box should have conquered so large 
a ship I” 

It was just after this event, and 
not, as has been erroneously stated, 
be^re^ that the dreadful catastrophe 
ot the blowing up of the Orient, in 
whose immediate neighbourhood we 
W 0 re, occurred. We had for a con- 
irideiwle time perceived her to be 
on 6re^ and anticipating the event, 
were Adopting every precaution in 
our power agamstdanger from the ex» 
pIoMon; removing every thing from 
deck which was easily com¬ 


bustible, wetting the sails, and sta¬ 
tioning men in all directions with 
buckets of water in their haudSi 
Even up to this time, whilst the low¬ 
er deck in the after part of the Ori¬ 
ent was in flames, such was the fury 
of the men, that dicy still continued 
to fire the guns on tho upper decks. 
At length.ho wever, about ten o’clock, 
we saw her spritsall yard and bow¬ 
sprit crowded with men, receding as 
for as possible from the flames; 
whilst hundreds were seen jumping 
overboard, and clinging to spars and 
other pieces of wreck which were 
floating in the neighbourhood. Tho 
next moment the awful explosion 
took place, nnd, in the same instant, 
for ever disappeared tho hundreds 
of human beings who had just before 
been seen floating on the bosom of 
the deep. Dreadful was the concus¬ 
sion ; it seemed as though every tim¬ 
ber, and joint, and scam of our ship, 
was severed; whilst blazing masses 
of rigging and timber, projected an 
amazing iieight into the air, were 
seen suddeniy descending in all di* 
rectiouH, and in a moment extin¬ 
guished in die ocean; producing, in 
awful contrast, the tremendous maze 
and explosion of the magazine, with 
a silence and darkness which seem¬ 
ed as though the world itself had 
ceased to be. Every man iu both 
fleeis appeared paralysed, and for 
nearly a quarter of au hour no gun 
was fired; no motion was percep¬ 
tible. 

Not long after this fearful event 
we perceived a few of the unhappy 
sufferers, who, contrary to our sup¬ 
position, had not been destroyed at 
the moment of explosion, swimming 
towards our ship, imploring that aid 
w'hicb Britons are knoivn never to 
refuse to a fallen enemy. TJie pier¬ 
cing cries of these unfortunate men 
seem still to vibrate on my ear, aa 
some of them approachii^ near die 
Leander, cried out,—Bon John, 
giverop-e 1—0, bon John, give rop-e, 
give rop-e I” As many of them as 
possible we rescued from a watery 
grave; though some of them, after 
all our endeavours, sunk to rise no 
more. It was wonderful to observe, 
notwithstanding the deplorable cir¬ 
cumstances in which these poor fel¬ 
lows were placed, what strength the 
amor patrim, or reluctance to ac¬ 
knowledge defeat, exerted in them. 
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To one of these ’ forlorn crestures, 
drenched with water and exhausted 
with fatigue, I said—unseasonably I 
confess, and it may be thought un¬ 
feelingly, but it was on the spur of 
the moment—Well, Monsieur, what 
think you now of your Bonaparte ?” 
To which the hapless man, summon¬ 
ing the little energy which remained 
in him, replied, ** O, Monsieur John 
Bull, dis nothing, dis nothing; vivo 
Napoleon!” 

The issue of this dreadful, and, as 
it respects the British arms, glorious 
battle of the Nile, is all that needs to 
be mentioned on tho present occa¬ 
sion, having proposed to myself, in 
compliance with your request, to 
give a detail of only such occur¬ 
rences as fell under my own obser¬ 
vation, together with such circum¬ 
stances ns are not elsewhere to be 
met with; excepting, of course, those 
statements which form the necessary 
connectii^ links of the story. Of the 
thirteen FreiH;)i ships of the line, 
eleven were taken or destroyed. The 
only ships which made their escape 
were, the Justice and the Diana fri¬ 
gates, and tho Guilliaumc Tell and 
Gencreux, of seventy-four guns, with 
the last of whom, in little more than 
a fortnight afterwards, we were des¬ 
tined to have a severer struggle than 
any which had been experienced in 
Aboukir Bay; and of which, as it 
is closely connected with this part of 
my history, 1 shall, in conclusion, 
give you a brief sketch. 


It was, you may be sure, no*way 
agreeable to the British tars, to see 
the two seventy-fours and two fri¬ 
gates, who had sustained scarcely 
any damage—except from a few dis¬ 
tinct and occasional shots, just to re¬ 
mind them that diey were not for¬ 
gotten by us—effecting their escape. 
Admiral NeUon made signal first to 
one ship, then to another, to endea¬ 
vour to intercept their flight, but he 
received in reply,—Disabled—un¬ 
fit,” &c. They accordingly proceed¬ 
ed, bearing tidings as unwelcome to 
the French nation, as they were joy¬ 
ous to the Britisb. The second of 
August was employed by our crew 
m getting the Leander in sailing trim. 

the tliird we were engaged in 
affording ail assistance in our 


power to the CuUoden; and, on the. 
fifth, Captain Barry, of the Van- 

f [uard, charged with the dispatches 
rom Admiral Nelson to Earl St Vin¬ 
cent, was sent on board our ship, and 
we immediately proceeded to con¬ 
vey the intelligence of the glorious 
victory of the Nile. 

Nothing remarkable occurred, nor 
was our progress retarded, till, on 
the eighteenth of the month, early in 
the morning, being within a few miles 
of tlie Goza di Candia, the man from 
the mast-head cried out, “ A sail on 
the starboard quarter—a largo ship.” 
At this time the Leander was be¬ 
calmed, whilst the sail in question 
was evidently bringing up a good 
breeze with her. She soon disco¬ 
vered herself to be a sail of the line, 
and with a view to decoy us, ran up 
Turkish colours. By the shot-holes 
in her bows, however, we soon re¬ 
cognised her as one of the seventy- 
fours which had effected her escape 
from Aboukir Bay ; and, on a nearer 
approach, that she was the Gt'ne'reux, 
Captain Le JoiJJe. We bad no pos¬ 
sibility of escape from a ship which 
was of a force so greatly superior to 
our own. Nothing remained hut to 
clear away for action, and to render 
our capture, if unavoidable, as dear¬ 
ly obtained as possible; else an es¬ 
cape, if practicable, would have been 
advisable, and no man on board for 
a moment entertained the thought of 
striking without a battle. 

At the battle of the Nile,-—such 
was our almost miraculous exemp¬ 
tion from disaster whilst engaged 
with the Franklin,^not one of our 
men was killed, and only ten were 
wounded; and those were not 
wounded by the Frankliu’s guns, 
scarcely any of which could be 
brought to bear upon us, but by the 
descending wreck and some of the 
iron ballast which fell upon our deck, 
from the explosion of the Orient. 
Still, however, we were nearly a 
hundred men short of our comple¬ 
ment. In spite of all these disad¬ 
vantages, the enthusiasm with which 
our brave fellows manned their guns, 
and held themselves in readiness, at 
the word of command, to receive 
their tremendous antagonist, was 
amazing. The G^n^reux soon came 
within range of her guns, on our lar¬ 
board quarter, and opened a terrible 
fire upon ua. Instimtly hauling our 
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wind, BOSS to bring; our guilB to bear, 
we poured our whole broadside into 
her. The ehofe told severely on both 
aides* One single shot of our first 
fire, nearly knocked two of the G^- 
n^reux^s ports into one, killed two 
men, and then lodged in her main¬ 
mast. This dreadful strufi^le was 
continued for four hours without in¬ 
termission, hurling the thundering 
messengers of death and destruction 
into eacn other, as fast as our guns 
could be loaded and fired, at not 
more than forty yards distant. 

During the heat of the action, a 
youth of about eighteen years of age, 
";an assistant to the captain’s secre¬ 
tary, and who was stationed at one 
of Uie guns in the ward-room, was 
struck down, to all appearance dead, 
by the wind of a thirty-six pound 
shot, which passed close by his head. 
On examination by the surgeon, al¬ 
though the ball had not struck him, 
the concussion seemed to have pro¬ 
duced a sensible indentation in his 
sbull. Almost as soon as he was 
brought into the cockpit—where I 
attended him—and placed in a re¬ 
clined posture, the blood oozed from 
his eyes and cars, and fiowed copi¬ 
ously from his nose and mouth—a 
mournful sight lie never spoke af¬ 
terwards, but died in about an hour 
and a half after the occurrence.* 

Whilst everyone on board that was 
able to handle a rammer, or carry a 
cartridge, was needed and called 
upon to exert every power of his 
body and mind in this strenuous con¬ 
flict, I was directed to take charge 
of four guns on the upper deck, which 
had now been fought with uncom¬ 
mon vigour and effect for upwards of 
two hours and a half. Much ex¬ 
hausted with previous care and ex¬ 
ertion, 1 was neatly in want of wa¬ 
ter, the only mnk allowed in British 
men-of-war during an engagement, 
and hastily ran to the nuarter-deck 
in quest of a water-ci%k which had 


escaped the generaljdevastatioti; for 
almost every one on the gun-decks 
had been shattered to pieces. Lucki¬ 
ly, 1 found one hjdf full of water, and 
^ This, having been 

accidentally concealed, was a prize 
indeed. 1 eagerly seized the jug, and 
was mst about to drink, when Cap¬ 
tain Thompson, as necessitous as my¬ 
self, stepped across the deck and re¬ 
quested to share the boon. I pre¬ 
sented him with the jug, and having 
drank, he repaired to hi« former sta¬ 
tion, when he was astonished at his 
providential escape; during the few 
moments he was drinking tne water, 
the raizen-shrouds, against which he 
was standingtho instant before, were 
shot away. Nor was tills all; an 
equal Providence saved my life at the 
same moment; for just as I was has¬ 
tening to my former post, I was met 
by a lieutenant who accosted me 
with, “ Why, —, Pm happy to sec 
you alive! Where have you been ? 
Every man within the last minute 
lias been killed at the two guns where 
you were just standing!”—they'were 
eleven in number. 

All the cartridges on board the Gc- 
ncreux, as w'e afterwards learned, 
being expended, she sheered along¬ 
side witli an evident intention to 
board us, and came so near as to 
carry away two of our ports; such, 
however, was the inirepidily of her 
crew, that though tlie captain gave 
the command to board, not one of 
his men would obey; at this mo¬ 
ment, indeed, scarcely ten men wore 
to be seen on her upper-deck. Our 
forecastle at this juncture was 
crowded with men, seeking the very 
object which tlieir opponents shun¬ 
ned, and endeavouring to grapple 
the Gen^reux for this purpose: one 
of our men had actually thrown a 
rope over her starboard cat-head, 
and was in the net of belaying it, 
when she sheered off and broke the 
rope. Could we at this instant but 


• This brings to my recollection another singular elrcumstanee, which happened 
some years afterivards under my own eye. Being on a cruise in quest of some mcr- 
ch^nt ships, we had to run close under a heavy fire from a battery on shore, when 
oixt captain was knocked down on bis back in a similar manner, by the wind of a large 
shot, and did not recover his senses for eight days* At length he was taken on shore 
to an hoipltal, where, after a careful examination of hU body, a small spot, scarcely 
Jdtfer than a pea, was discovered on bis right slionlder. No sooner was this lanced, 
a dark-coloared hamonr fiowed firom the indeioo, and be almost instantly reco- 
Ydred the use nf hie ftMalties. 
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liave laahed her fflet» iher« is little 
dosubt but we shoidd have carried 
her. So enraged was Captain Le 
Joille at the ^tstardly conduct of 
hi^ crew, that be threatened, if his 
men did not come upon the upper 
deck and board the Leander, he 
would blow up his shin. At this 
they came upon deck ; but die mo¬ 
ment was gone by; the opportunity 
for ever lost. 

By this time the Leander had lost 
both her fore and main topmasts, and 
her mizen-mast; whilst the Gen^ 
reux had lost only her mizen-mast: 
our shipf therefore, lay like a log in 
tlie water, whilst that of the enemv 
was completely under command. 
The Gcncreux then forged ahead, 
and ran down considerauly to lee¬ 
ward, in order to prepare cartridges 
for another assault, which they aid 
by cutting up their stockings to make 
bags for the powder, whilst she 
was effecting this movement^ cither 
through incautioii, or supposing our 
cartridges wore as deficient as her 
own, or that as our masts and rig¬ 
ging liaviug fallen on the starboard 
side, our guns were disabled; she 
passed down towards our starboard- 
quarter, aUbrding us a charming op¬ 
portunity to revenge our injuries. 
Our upper-deck guns were, indeed, 
utterly disabled with tlie wreck of 
our masts and sails, but our lower 
deck was ready; and accordingly we 
brought the whole battery of our 
heaviest metal on the starboard side 
to boar, and poured two most effi¬ 
cient broadsides into our antagonist 
as slie passed us. 

Having effected iier purpose, and 
being exasperated to the highest 
pitch at our last destructive fire, she 
was coming up for a second conflict. 
Farther resistance would have been 
madness, not bcavery. I informed 
Captain Thompson of the extent of 
our loss of men, and suggested to 
him the propriety of yielding the 
contest, against so fearful a disparity, 
else that the lives of all our brave 
fellows would bo lost The com- 
. mand was given to strike: not, how¬ 
ever, till tikking the precaution of 
sinking the dispatches, together with 
every other vmuable document, to 
the bottom of the ocean. These, 
as is usual in case of danger^of being 
captured, had been attached to a 
heavy shot, and suspended by a cord 


out of one of the gw^room ports. 
This cord was .and the British 
flag struck at the same instant, whilst 
the tri-coloured flag was hoisted on 
the stump of our ndzen-mast. 

The position of the G^n^reux at 
this moment was such, as to be un¬ 
able to lay us alongside, and all her 
boats were so shattered as to be use¬ 
less. In this emergency, in order to 
put her men on board our ship, they 
constructed a raft of such spars and 
planks as were at hand, and a consi¬ 
derable number of men descended 
upon it; but instead of being able to 
reach us they were drifted to lee¬ 
ward. At length some of the men who 
were able to swim plunged into the 
sea, and swimming towards our ship, 
laid hold of the wreck which adhered 
to us, and scrambled, as well as they 
were able, up the sides of the Lean¬ 
der. 

Thus ended a conflict, disastrous 
indeed in its issue to the Leander, 
but than which, perhaps, nothing 
more brave or daring was ever at¬ 
tempted on the ocean. That a ship 
of only fifty guns, the very largest of 
which carried only a twenty-four 
pound shot; whilst tlmt of our an¬ 
tagonist was one of the most power- 
f ul of the French seventh-fours, whose 
large guns carried a thirty-six pound 
shot; the crew of the latter being at 
least seven hundred men, whilst that 
of the former was only two hundred 
and sixty; that such a ship should 
have sustained a conflict of upwards 
of six hours, at such frightful odds, 
will ever redound to the honour of 
the British navy, and the intrepidity 
of its hearts of oak. • 

On board the Leander thirty-eight 
men were killed and forty-eight 
wounded; whilst the G^nereuxhad 
eighty-eight men killed, and one hun¬ 
dred and twelve wounded. Of those 
who survived to takepossession of our 
ship, such a set of va|nboiids, sure, 
never before fl^ode the decks of a Bri¬ 
tish man-of-war. The very sight of 
them was loathsome to behold, as 
they crawled up the sides of our gal¬ 
lant ship, in Uieir filUiy rags, dripping 
with water, and seemingly hair fa¬ 
mished. But their appearance was 
even princelv, compared with their 
cohduct The moment tlmy reach¬ 
ed our deck, lost to all sense of ho¬ 
nour or ^ame, their only object ap- 
petned to be plunder. They were 



Aid 

s«milikeMniftii 7 ftAira^«migglitig danger, 6lnoe the cftptttre of the 
with each other who would eooneet feland by Bon^qparte, Le Jollle was 
reach the officers* berths. In order to standing for the harbour, when, on 
rifle whatever they con^ned, dec!* the fourth morningafter our capture, 
d]ng,iu some instances,the partition a sail, which afterwards proved, to 
of what they had plundered, by sei* be a French merchant vessel, was 
eiM each otiier by the throat. seen in the ofhng, which, on a nearer 

Complaint was made to the French approach, perceiving the Gendreux 
officers, and to Le Joille himself, of to he a French ship, made all pos- 
the rapacity of the men; but our re- sible sail towards us, with the intel- 
monstrances were beard only with a ligence, opportune enough for our 
contemptuous sneer, and an intima^ enemy, though unfortunate for us, 
tiontbattheirmenhadbardlyenough that a British squadron was block* 
earned the recompense they were adhig the place. But for this infor- 
reaping. Instead of any regudtothat mation, we had run into the very 
sense of honour which Is so sacredly bosom of our own fleet, and, being 

E reserved by every man on board a once descried by them, must have 
iritish inan-of-war,whereeachconsl- fallen into their hands; as the Gen^- 
dershimselfchargedwith maintaining reux was in a state too crippled to 
thecharactcrofhiscountryforjustice have eftected an escape, 
and humanity towards the vanquish* Instantly altering our course, we 
ed, this Gallic rabble resembled the made all possible speedforthe island 
bloodhounds of some vile privateer, of Corfu, whore after a few days we 
or Algerine corsair. One little cir- arrived. All the British prisoners 
cumstance, which redounds as much on board the G6nereiix were dotain- 
to the honour of an English boy, who ed in a raatie on the Island, till an 
attended upon Captain Tliompson, exchange of prisoners, provided for 
as it reflects disgrace upon Le Joille by Admiral Nelson after the battle of 
and his crew, is" not undeserving of the Nile, who stipulated as a condi- 
mentiou. Aware of the plunder to tion of landing in Egypt the prison- 
which his master’s property was to ers he had taken, that an equal nuiu- 
be subjected, as well as that of the berof British prisoners of war should 
other officers, this faithful lad espied be exchanged by cartel. Wo, on the 
the captain’s quadrant, and endea- contrary, from oh board th(! Leander, 
voured to conceal it; unable to ef- were sent in a small vessel up to 
feet Ins purpose, he snatched it up, RagU8a,and put on board a lazarkto, 
and was chased round the deck by where we performed a quarautine 
one ‘of Le Jollle’s scoundrels, and of twenty-one days. The time wo 
when he found all his efforts vain to spent here, however, was far from 
elude his pursuer, to the no small being tedious. The inhabitants of 
mortifleation of the Frenchman, he Ragusa having heard of the victory 
threw it overboard, through one of of uie Nile, and that we were part 
the ports. Whilst the officers were of the officers who fought and con- 
thus treated on board their own ship, quered on that glorious occasion, 
our common men fared no better vied with each other who should 
when they were taken on board the shew the greatest marks of kindness 
Gi^n^reux. Whatever little effects and libermity towards us. Comfort- 
lliey had endeavoured to rescue on able beds were provided for each of 
their persons, were wrested from us, and every day we were supplied 
them by the harple^, of rapine, as with all kinds of the choicest provi- 
soon as they reached her execrable slons, wines, and fruit: nothing they 
decks, being stripped of every thing could procure was thought too good, 
but the clothes which covered thew no honour they could confer upon 
nakedness. ug too great 

Of eighteen officers of the Lean* After ending our quarantine at 
der, who were allowed to remain on Ragusa, we were taken across the 
board our own ship, I was one. Wo Gulf to Barletta, where we were 
were then taken in tow by the G6nd. again obliged to perform quarantine 
reux, and proceeded towards the for fourteen days longer, Prepara- 
fsland of Malta, when we were as tlon was then made, by order of Sir 
near being recaptured by the British William Hamilton, the British am- 
fleet IS possible. Suspecting no bsssador at Naples, at the expense 
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of the British government, to have 
ufl conveyed across the country* in 
order to rejoin our fleet. Seven 
commodious carriages were got In 
readiness for our journey* with di¬ 
rections, that we were^ to put up at 
the very best hotels in the towns 
through which we had to pass, and 
that no cost was to be sjpsred in our 
entertainment, as a testimony of the 
gratitude of our country to the he¬ 
roes of the Nile. 

It was perfectlv. amuB&ig to wit¬ 
ness the commotion created in the 
villages and towns through which 
we passed ; all was hilarity and 
merriment; especially at the hotels 
where we spent the nights. Our 
journeys were so arranged, that we 
usually arrived where we were to 
sleep, about four o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, This afforded us the most 
favourable opportunity of pleasant 
intercourse witli the inhabitants. 
More than once we were honoured 
with a hall, or piiblic sssembly, and 
greeted wherever we wont as deli¬ 
verers from the liated aggression 
and tyranny of Franco; accosted 
ever and anon by the familiar, and, 
as it would seem, favourite appel¬ 
lation, of “ Mi Lor Jack,” 

Notliing can exceed the beauty of 
the scenery through whicli we pass¬ 
ed ; the eflfect was like enchant¬ 
ment. To those unaccustomed to 
the sight, the manner in which the 
vines are hero trained, presents a 
most interesting and delightful ob¬ 
ject; extending their ample branches 
to adjacent trees, so arranged as to 
present their rich dependants most 
advantageously to the southern sun; 
whilst the clustering grapes are seen 
intermingling themselves, here with 
their own rich foliage, and there with 
tlie leaves and fruit of trees totally 
dissimilar. For fifteen or twenty miles 
together every variety of hill and dale, 
mantled over with foliage the most 
luxuriant and variegatedi and with 


fruit of the richest hues, attract and 
detain the gaze of tiie beholder; 
whilst the more elevated ground, 
clothed with flocks, and tended by 
their musical shepherds, cannot fail 
to associate in tlie mind of the admi¬ 
rer of classic lore, the strains of the 
Mantuan Bard, who erst, with his 
oaten-pipe* made the woodlands so 
sweetly to resound the beauteous 
Amarillisl, 

After a journey of four days, we 
once more got sight of the ocean, 
and at the same time of a part of 
Nelson's fleet, lying at anchor in the 
bav of Naples. For once, 1 acknow¬ 
ledge, the sight of British men-of- 
war, did not, as formerly, fill me 
with entliusiasm. The recollection 
of the perils in which I had so long 
been placed, in contrast, perliaps, 
with the gleams of pleasure with 
which I hml been solaced on shore; 
but chiefly the prospect of being 
again engaged in foreign service, 
aud in new perils, without having 
once enjoyed the privilege of visit¬ 
ing my native shore, spread a tem¬ 
porary gloom over my mind. Leave, 
however, was given us, through tlie 
kind indulgence of Admiral Nelson, 
to spend a few days in the city of 
Naples, where hospitable entertain¬ 
ment, beautiful scenery, and intelli¬ 
gent company, combined to promote 
our happiness. We were then dis¬ 
tributed among the ships, according 
to our respecUve ranks, merit, and 
time of service, 1 and two of my 
companions were appointed on board 
the Vanguard. Not long after this 
appointment, we fell in with and 
captured two polacres, on board one 
of which 1 was permitted to return 
to my native home, in beloved Al¬ 
bion. Thus were the cheerless fore¬ 
bodings, in which 1 had so lately in- 
dulgea, like many others both before 
and since, dissipttied by happier oc¬ 
currences than would have been cre¬ 
dited in the hour of despondency. 

f 
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W 

in fke 

Quar^r Review,*-treating of the 
Forelga PoUc^of fogland, under the 
admiaietrations of I^rd Caatlefeagh 
and of Mr Cannlngi have beeo the 
subject of criticism in tlio New 
Monthly Magazlne.f As the author 
of tliese Artides, I requestpermisslOa 
to make your far-spread Miscellany 
the channel of a reply to this aritique. 

Postponing the remarks, savouring 
of personality and bitterness, with 
which the “ friend of Mr Canning” 
lias seasoned his arguments, I pro¬ 
ceed to notice, in their order, his cri¬ 
ticisms upon those parts of my Re¬ 
views upon which he has found it 
convenient to observe. 

I might perhaps make an objection 
to the description which is given of 
the purport of my argument. “The 
Reviewer argues that there was near¬ 
ly an exact similarity between the 
principles of the two statesmen.” My 
irgument would have been more 
correctly, or at least more clearly, * 
explained, by stating, as its objects, 
he establishment of ^eso positions: 
That no material difference in the 
two systems had any pra(‘tical effect 
upon the conduct of England; and 
particularly that Lofid Castlereagh 
did not systematicdly repress, nor 
Sir Canning systematically support, 
liberal and popular institutions in 
nther countries-! 

For the “f^hionable” denial of 
merit to Mr Canning, which is said 
:o have preceded the publication of 
Mr Stapleton^s ” Political Life of Mr 
Canning,” I am not responsible; and 
was assuredly never guilty of impu¬ 
ting to any statesman as a fault, tnat 
Ills measures were referable to some 
ireneral pritciple.I| Yet 1 will con¬ 
fess, ^at 1 always regard with some 
distrust, an essay on whatever sub¬ 
ject, which begins by asserting die 
superiority of **an enlarged view,” 
and speaks contemptuously of *Mlt- 
de minds,” and ** a narrow grasp of 
intellect.” Those only wul diirer 


from me in this distrust, whQ have 
usually found such disclaimers of 
littleness, followed by a proportion¬ 
ate libevality and grandeur of senti¬ 
ment. 

. I ques^ned the “ taste” of Mr 
Stapleton,^n interi^ding his eulogy 
upcMs Mr Canning, widi barcasms 
and sneers at Lord C^astlereagh.^^ 
“ What a notion,” says the indignant 
critic, “does this convey of the prin¬ 
ciples of some statesmen! As if the 
truths of history were the proper 
concern of a roaster of the ceremo¬ 
nies 1” 

If I entertained for a moment the 
suspicion, that Mr Stapleton himself 
^WRs the writer of the letter, this pas¬ 
sage instantly dispelled it. A person 
who had peculiar opportunities of 
observing, for five >eai8, the daily 
operations of an elegant mind, could 
not refer the niceties of judgment, 
feeling, and propriety, to a roinmoii 
standard with couitly etiquette ; or 
wish to restore to political society 
and literature that barbarous rough¬ 
ness, which an imitation of Mr C'an- 
ning would remove. 

Surely, witliout “concealing his 
sentiments with respect to Lord Cae- 
tlereagh,” Mr Stapleton might have 
becomingly avoided expressions of 
contempt. The relative situation of 
that minister with Mr Canning par¬ 
ticularly called for this forbearance* 
Mr Canning felt this, and something 
more, wlien he expressed his hope 
that he felt as it deserved, the man¬ 
liness and generosity with which his 
rival had voluntarily tendered to 
him in 1812 the seals of the Foreign 
OiRce. “ What would be thought of 
me, what should I deserve to be 
thought of by every liberal mind-—if 
after such a tranttetion as I have de¬ 
scribed, I could even pause for a mo¬ 
ment to consider in what order, wltli 
respect to each other, my noble friend 
ana 1 should march towardslono com¬ 
mon object in the service of our 
country ? In that transaction, any 


• No. XV. art. 2. No, xvi. art 5. f No. cxxxiii. | See Foreign Quar¬ 
terly Review, xv, 35. || New Monthly Magazine, cxxxiii, 33. § Foreign 

Quarterly Review, xvj> 401. 
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feelings which had previously sepe- lUisrenteBetitation of the policy of '' 
rated my nohle friend and myself the odier, those whose exclusive oIh 
were buried for even .The very me- ject it is to exalt either^ ought surely 
mory of them was effaced from our to be heard with special oautlon. 
m\n(L^jnortanIcompli^f^t theffood But I^rd is also quoted. 
taste of those who would call them He mosV* as Is 6aid>. according 
up from ohlivionf*^ ... to me, ^ have been' Ighorant of the 
Ho was careful, in his after-life,^to poHcy of» AorA LdM ,f?rey wae 
avoid all appearance'of the bitter- ignoraBt of tlic policy of both. He 
11 C 8 S which It was perhaponot in hu- had a full i^ave of that sort'of igno- 
uiau nature perfectly to extinguish, raqce which is produced by conti- 
1 will make no objection to the nued opposition, rivalry, and disap- 
ftlight correction which the Letter- pointment. And all that 1 have ta- 
writor makes on what he conceives .ken the liberty of observing upon 
to be ray dcscriptioiK of Mi; Staple- Lord John Russell, is applicable to 
ton's object, tlie more regdiiy 'as, in Lord Grey, who has applauded the 
the passage quoted for this descrip- views of the noble historian. But 
tion, I had not Mr Stapleton particu- - what has Lord Grey said, and bow 
larly in vie w.f Let it be taken, then, far has his treatment of Mr Canning's 
as Mr Stapleton's object to prove, policy that character of consistency 
** that Mr Canning aided the cause of without which it is of no value ? Ob- 
liberty in Europe, by withdrawing serve: He had been the opponent of-^ 
the powerful support of England Mr Pitt, Lord Liverpool, Lord Castle- 
from those who enrleavoured to sup- reagh ; against Mr Canning he di¬ 
press all liberal opinions.”.!: reeled, in 1827,$tbe bitterest effusion 

My objects Avere to shew, that the of his OAvn sarcastic eloquence, treat- 
support said to be ivithdrawn, had ing, as a ridiculous boast,” hispre- 
never been given; and that “the tensions to merit in respect of South 
cause of liberty in Europe” had not America, and exposing [very justly] 
been the object of the policy of Lord the infatuation of those Whigs who 
('astlcreagh with one intention, or of pretended to consider him as the 
Mr Canning with another. special friend of liberty. Recently, 

But I am reproached with setting however, speaking from the govern- 
up my own opinion agmnst those of nicut bench in the House of Lords, 
more competent persons. Lady tvhich the friends of Mr Canning had 
('anning, it is said,..must have been enabled him to fill,—sitting opposite 
acquainted with the sentiments of to the more peculiar friends of Lord 
her husband; Lord Londonderry Castlereagh, |and answ'ering Lord 
with those of his brother. It may be Castlorcagh’s nrother on a point of 
so; but each of those eminent per- foreign policy—he utters a sentence 
sons is the very rvorst witness ot the of approbation of. Mr Canning's sys- 
tboughts or actions of the others tom, /or as it differed from Lord 
Hero; and is not a good witness of Castlereagh’s.” Ho (xcepts from his 
the merits of Ids own. The allow- commendation the^rausactions with 
ance whiidi, Avith perfect sincerity, 1 Portugal and Avith Greece* He had 
have made for tlie partialllies and formerly described^ Mr Canning's 
amialile prejudices or the Secretary, treatment of i^am in 1823, as “ be- 
aro duo, tenfold, to the widow and traying the interests, tarnisliing the 
tlie brother. , . honour, and endangering the proa- 

So far, therefore, ns the alleged perity of England ;”|1 ai^ yet, if Han- 
mierepreseaUitioit of the policy of sard be correct, iny antagonist has 
the one depends upon a even underrated the approbation 


* Speech on the Lisbon affair, 6th May, 1617. Park Bob. xxxvi. 222. 
t The article In No. XV. was intended for a correction'of, misrepresentations of 
England's policy,the time of Mr Pitt. It avsh in the first instance written 
as li I'evlew of l^ord John Russell's republished Letter. 
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diiri tiord Castlereagh atid Mr Canning, [Mardi* 


which die same Lord Grey has re* 
cently expresaed. He tella ua that he 
“ zealously supported Mr Canning's 
foreign policy in general, not he- 
cause it was that of Lord Caetle- 
reagh, but because it was a st^ to¬ 
wards retracing the injudicious po¬ 
licy of his predecessor/' Now, I 
have in vdn Kearcbed live debates of 
the Lords for tJje proofs of this sup- 
]>oVt,inuch less of its alleged fouqda- 
tioij. Tiiere is nothing upon the 
subject till we come to tlie vitupera- 
live speech of 18*27, in which Lord 
Grey denied to Mt Canning the 
praise of a peculiar and a wiser |wlicy. 

“ I am sure that he has not iiimself 
led to the holding up of this contrast. 

I am surh that it has been owing io 
the tndiscretwn o/h is //•itfnt'is.”# Again, 
“ during the whole course of his pub¬ 
lic career, there is not any man who 
has l^ss approved of liis conduct 
than myself.’' Lord Grej' then men¬ 
tioned Soutli America as the only 
point oq which the “ contrast" could 
be plausibly maintained, and pro¬ 
ceeded with characteristic severity 
to deprive him of any merit on that 
account. No, sir, whatever Lord 
Grey may now say, Mr Canning had 
not the misfortune, while alive, to 
concur in foreign, any more than in 
domestic policy, with the leader of 
the Whigs! 

I rely not so much upon personal 
authority, as itpon the public acts 
and speeches of the Alpiisters whose 
conduct I examine; yet it is scarce¬ 
ly reasonable, thaf when Lord Grey, 
the^ead of the Opposition, is to be 
qu^d, Lord Liverpool, the head of 
the Gorerumei^t, is to be rejected I 
Although responsible for every mea¬ 
sure of the Foreign Department,from 
1812 to 1H27, and the expounder of 
the Foreign Policy in the House of 
Lords, he is suppoied to have not 
been free to interfere in foreign af¬ 
fairs, becauM he had been, as it is 
said, eleetda Premier by Ids col¬ 
leagues. It is true that the late King 
gave to the members of the Cabinet 
, which had been led by Mr Perceval, 
an unusual share in the nomination 
of Ilia FirstMinister; but it would be 


• Pari. Deb. xvH. 726. 
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a libel upon die character of Lord 
Liverpool to say, that he so far ne¬ 
glected the duties of the office, to 
which he bad thus succeeded, as to 
permit, unconcerned, a total change 
of policy ill a most important branch 
of ids administration, That he was, 

” for some years before Lord Castle- 
reagl/s death, uneasy at the state of 
foreign affaire’*f is probable enough; 
Lord Castlereagh hipiself, there is 
little doubt, was not very comfort¬ 
able under all that was 
Europe; nor iff l.ord Grey quite easy 
at the pr^esent moment; but to uare 
the uiieRsiqesH of the Premier to his 
disapprohatiou of the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary, IS a gratuitous HSKumptioii. 

1 am far from denying that inucli 
is in the power of the Secretary of 
State who writes the (liRpatcheH,atul 
talks t(» Foreitni Ministers: he may 
give a dilVerent tone to the cominu- 
iiieati(ui», and this t'hunge of tone 
may lead t(» more substantial altera¬ 
tions. I believe tiint Mr Gaiiidng did 
alter the tone; ami I admit that it is 
by an examirmtioti of facts alone*' 
that we can ascertain wboiher there 
was a fundamental <'hange of system. 
Hut surely tlic luirthen of the proof 
lies upoti him who would maintain 
that a Prime MinisUT of uniinpeach- 
ed integrity, and acknowledged ta¬ 
lents, permitted, almost without 
knowing it, an untire change to he 
eftected by his subordinates in the 
policy of his govtu iimcnt. 

li*»t U9 procecfl then to the facta 
and deductions which are in dispute. 

To shew not only that Mr ('aiming 
came into office without any a\ow'- 
cd disapprohatiou of (.ord Castle- 
reagh’Hpolicy, and intention to change 
it, but “ wiUi the decided and un¬ 
equivocal recognition of it as the 
principle of his own administra¬ 
tion,'* X I referred to Ids adoption 
of the Circular of 1821. The first 
half of this assertion is itadily ad¬ 
mitted,§ the second half is denied. 
The Letter-writer does not stoutlr 
contend with Mr Stapleton, that it 
wasapaperof 1820, not that of lb'2], 
to which Mr Canning referred. In¬ 
deed the proofs which I adduced on 


f New Monthly Magaziiir, p. 24. 
and New Monthly Magazine, 4dL 
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this head iM‘e damoDstrated.* But 
he says that the principle laid down 
in the Circular Is “ not sufficiently 
fundamental to establish the fact of 
similarity of policy.” 

Let any impartial man read the 
terms in which Mr Canning spoke 
of this Circular, and say that he meant 
to express any thing but an unquali¬ 
fied adoption of the principles laid 
down in it, with the qualifications 
annexed, and no otliers Or that it 
is not a fundamental, predominant, 
and universal rule for governing 
the conduct of Engiknd in all the 
matters to which it referred; that 
is, all cases in which a question 
might arise, connected with the eata- 
hlishme.nt or suppression of internal 
constitutions amongst any people^ and 
the interference of other powers there^ 
with 

These are the very cases about 
which we are disputing; anil it^ 
in reference to these, that the Circu¬ 
lar is adopted as the “ political creed’* 
of Mr Canning and his colleagues. 

Faithful to the principles which 
his Majesty has promulgated to the 
wo7‘ld ns constituting the rule of his 
conduct^ his Majesty declined being 
party to any proceedings at Veronay 
which could be deemed an interJerencG 
in the internal concerns of Spain on 
the part oJ'Foreign Powers,^* 

For the plain rule thus sanctioned, 
ycMir correspondent would substi¬ 
tute another, at once, as he con¬ 
ceives, comprehensive and iut«dli- 
gible, bearing upon every measure 
of foreign policy, and serving as a 
test by wliicli all might be tried. 
This is to make Kngland preserve 
the balance not only between con¬ 
tending nations, but between con- 
fiic,tiiigprinciples.*’ Now mark; this 
rule was given by Mr Stapleton as a 
quotation from Mr Canning. But he 
made a most important addition, 
which 1 tbok the liberty of substract- 
ing from it4 as not to be found in 
Mr Canning’s speeches. This addi¬ 
tion the Letter-writer docs not ven¬ 
ture to restore:—Giving,” sub¬ 
joins Mr Stapleton, ** the preference 
to neither, but aiding rather the /i- 
heral side, because the antidiberals 
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were then the strongest." I must now 
carry my correction farther: •* ffie 
balance” is a very pregnant expres¬ 
sion, implying the preservation of an 
equipoise, by the occasional addition 
of weight to one side or the other. 
Nothing about a balance is in the 
speech of Mr Canning! Not onlv did 
he not profess the intention of aid¬ 
ing the Liberals,” but he never con¬ 
templated, under any circumstances, 
the grant of aid to either party. Ail 
that he did prbfess was to be ** nxu- 
TRATi between contending nations, 
and between conflicting principles^ 
Having thus reduced tjm “ com¬ 
prehensive and intelligible nile” of 
policy, to a form in which it is com- 
preiiensive and Intelligible, namely, 
the form in which it was pronounced 
by Mr Canning, 1 will now, for the 
sake, not of detracting from Mr Can¬ 
ning’s merit, but of proving his con¬ 
sistency, shew that this same principle 
was announced by Lord Liverpool, in 
defending and explaining tlic Circu¬ 
lar itself. “ No one who. looked at 
the afiairs of Europe dispassionately, 
could avoid seeing that there were 
two conjiicting principles in the 
world. Never diemussia, Austria, and 
Prussia, do a more ill-advised act, 
than wlien they put forth that (the 
Troppau) declaration. Till then, it 
might be doubted whether there 
were two extreme principles, the 
disposition to crush all revolutions, 
without referince to time, to circum¬ 
stances, to causes, or to the situation 
of the nations in wliich they arose. 
The other extreme principle, which 
he was soiTy to see manifested in 
the noble Lords opposite, was to up¬ 
hold all revolutions, not looklm^ to 
their causes or justification.. Revo¬ 
lution seemed to them to be certain 
good; the name cheered up their 
hearts. Let itieir Lordships look 
then to the constitution of Great Bri¬ 
tain, which they boasted to be as fair 
removed from despotism on the one 
hand,a8fromw'ild revolutionary prin¬ 
ciples on the other. They would see 
that the policy which the constitu¬ 
tion demanded between two such 
principles, was neutrality. Nei^tral- 
ity was our policy—neutrality would 


* rprcl|;n Quarterly Review, xvh 400. 

t Lord Commlstioner’ft Speech, February 4th, 1823* Far], Hlati vSil. 1# 
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command tbe respoct of all the na¬ 
tions, and of all the temperate and 
mor^ men of Europe.”* 

These were the sentiments of Lord 
Live^ool, while Lord Casilereagh 
wa$ Foreign ^Secretarg, and Mr Can¬ 
ning was out of office. They agree 
entirely with the doctriiio of Mr 
Canning, ivlien restored to its origi¬ 
nal purity. 

This restoration of the pure text 
entirely destroys the illustration*-* 
fanciful enough in any case—which 
the Letter-writer gives of the supe¬ 
riority of his favourite maxim. “ Ab¬ 
stinence ” says the Letter-writer, 
“ from interference in the cause of 
SpatUy would have been beneficial to 
the cause of liberty. In the case of 
Poland, it has benefited the cause of 
de8poti8iii.”f Nou-intcrfevence, it 
appears to be thence argued, may be 
the principle at one time of one sys¬ 
tem, at another of its opposite. 

Mr Canning's princiiile would ope¬ 
rate in the case of Poland, as it ope¬ 
rated in the case of Spain, to a strict 
and impartial neutrality, ff he had 
lived to this time, he would have ask¬ 
ed, not whether the Poles were op¬ 
pressed, but whetlior the interests of 
England were nearly and surely en¬ 
dangered by the confirined aggran¬ 
dizement of Russia. 

Not a word from Mr C'ann//i^ jus~ 
tifies the belief that he abstained from 
interference in Spain, for the sake of 
benefiting the cause ofUherty. I will 
not ask you to iujert the speech of 
the doth April, 1623, but I beg that 
those passagesof it may be once more 
perused, in which Mr Canning urges 
the possible danger to ensue to Eng¬ 
land from the wider diliusion of li¬ 
beral institutions.^ 

The Letter-writer suspends his 
comments upon the Circfilar of I Hi I, 
to convict me of a bttindering admis¬ 
sion, “ in contradiction to my main 
argument.” 1 had referred to the 
uneasiness of Mr Canning, while in 
the Cabinet with Lord Castlereagli, 
at tlie mode in which the diplomacy 
of England was conducted. 1 had 
mentioned his jealousy of the too in¬ 
timate union of our representative 
witfi those of the continental powers; 


and his justifiable confidence in his 
own ability to ‘‘ pursue the interests 
of England, by measuresof a different 
style.^'J Read, I beg, Uie very next 
line of my review, and you will find 
me connecting his contemplated dif¬ 
ference of style, with a perfect con¬ 
formity in j>riuciple, more particu¬ 
larly in reference to the institutionK 
of foreign countries, the principal 
subject of alleged distinction. My 
admission, far from being inconsist¬ 
ent with any argument which I have 
used, is itself, in a new form, uiy fa¬ 
vourite position. 

We return to the famous (circular. 
I am accused of “ unfairly” omitting 
those of Mr Stapleton’s criticisms, 
which are in connnendatiou of this 
state paper; and he gives the pass¬ 
age at length. After censuring Lord 
Castlereagh for his tardiness in re¬ 
monstrating against the ol»jectiouablc 
pi^ciples of the Allies, and for avow¬ 
ing, that if those principles had not 
been forced upon his notice by a 
written communication, ho would 
not have observed upon them, Mr 
Stapleton admits, that **the answer, 
when it did come, was in some re¬ 
spects worthy of a British minister, 
since it condermwl, in strong and 01 / 7 - 
getic language, the most preposterous 
of the doctrines of the Alhance and 
tiien again, resuming the tone of 
censure, he imputes insincerity lo 
the opinions tardily ]iroinulgat47l, 
and blames the ** saving clause of 
justilication for Austria/’ 

If there be—which I indignantly 
deny—unfairness in iny citations, 
it consists rather in the MuppresNion 
of certain expressions of censure, 
than in the omission of those few 
words of slight commendation which 
a curious enquirer may discover in 
this criminatory passage. 

The Letter-writer shares with 
Mr Stapleton a misconception of the 
occasion and object of the Naples 
Circular, and of one of its particular 
exiiressions, to which, ns 1 uoticed 
it nut briefly in the Review, |j I will 
now again advert. 

The Circular of the tliree allied 
courts from Troppau,t after men¬ 
tioning the revolution at Naples, iu 


• March 2, 1821. Park Deb. Iv. 106L j. Monthly Mag, p. 35. 

f Foreiit" Quarterly Review, xvi. 405, 0. § Ibid, xvl. 398, 9, . 

11 Ibid, xvJ/ t Dec. 8,1820. Ann, lleg. fur 1820, vol 11. ^ 735. 
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dangerous example to legitimate go- would be in direct repugnance to tbe 
vornnienta, its inconsiHteacy withtlio fuiidanientul laws of this country,*’ 
existing compact between European The necessity for denouncing the 
states, tlie right and necessity of in- principles asserted, arose only when 
terhjriug by joint measures of pre- they were stated generally, and as 
caution, the invitation of the King of principloa which England had pro- 
the two Sicilies to Laybach, and mined to enforce. Tlie misconcep- 
their resolution not to recognise go- tioii consists in supposing that the 
vernments which bad been produ- doctrines of Troppau were iu them- 
ced by open rebellion, proceeded selves repugnant to our laws. Asbe- 
thus:—“ France and Etujltmd have tween Austria, Russia, and Naples, 
been invited to participate in this the doctrine, however preposterous, 
Htej), and it is to be expected tltat could not be iu any way affected by 
they will not refuse their concur- our iiitevnal constiuilion. 
reiice, as the priiici|>]es on which the Our remonstrance, therefore, was 
invitation is founded arc perfectly made, so soon as the occasion rc- 
4*onforinable to the treaties which quired it. 

they have formerly signed, and be- The Letter-writer, who well 
sides, offer a pledge of the most just knows that Mr Gauiiing’s approba- 
and p(*nccab1e sentiments.” tiou was applied to this panicular ■ 

England bad iiithtM toiaken no part; paper, finds himself in a difficulty 
she had been perfectly mmtra!,^ nei- wJieii be attempts to reconcile Mr 
tiler doing nor saying any thing upon Sia])letun*s criticisms upon it with 
the subject, except liiatslie would be Mr Canning's unqualified coucur- 
iieulrai; hnX not interruptimj her re- rence. His inode of extrication is 
fations with revokuionned A’apiea. ingenious, Mr Canning, lie admits, 
\Vjit*n tlie Allies not only proniul- praised “ the rule and 
gated doctrines, with respect to iu- and so does Mr Stapleton; but Mr 
terference for the suppression of a Sta])leton agrees witii Mr Canning 
revolt, to whicli England could not in his Gommeudation of the rule ana 
assent, but expressed a conlidence its exceptions, but condemns the 
timt she would participate in tliesc particular ap\ilication which iu the 
measim's of interference, ns to Na- Circular is made of these exceptions, 
pies, because her treaties bound her Ho blames it, for that “it volun- 
to interfere, it became necessary to tcers to admit that the position of 
publisli formally, and in the face of Austria with respect to Naples came 
the world, the dissent which we had within the exception, and justified 
always] expressed in diplomatic in- a forcible interference.” Thus, ac- 
tercourse, from these, objectionable cording to Mr Stapleton and liis 
doctrines, and from the conatriictioii friend, the dispatch, it would seem, 
put upon our treaties. Moreover, addressed to Naples, is an admirable 
as the riglit of interference was stated ]iapcr, full of just principles, quali- 
geneially, and might, therefore, by lied with exact projniety; and only 
possibility be applied to any political wrong when it treats of Naples, and 
change which might occur in this of the events whicli had occasioned 
country, it was lliought necessary to its issue ! 

remind the Allies, and his Majes- And to this paper, Mr Canning— 
ty’H Ministers abroad, that in no case precise as he was in notions ana in 
would any such interferetice be ad- language, accustomed to an almost 
mittedby England f lierself, and she, excessive nicely of distinction — 
therefore, could imt enforce it upon twiec appealed publicly as ids poli- 
others. “ 1'he system of measures lical creed, and “clung with fond 
proposed, if reciprocally acted npon^ pertiuaeity !” 


* SiMi Lord Liverp<iors spoochi’s, HUb I'Vb. and 2il March, nnd Lord Ca‘<tlerci»gli s 
of 21st I'Vb. and 20th March, 182L Earl. Drb. iv. 7(50, 10(53, 80/), and 1*155. 

f Sec Lord Livorpool's npewb, iv. 7Gl; Lord Casllercagh's speech, p. 871; nd 
the Cire^ar iiseU'. 

\ See X^rd Castlereagb's speech of 21st March, 1821 Pail. Deb. Iv- 800. 
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Tills Is absolutely incredible. Now 
hcre» as throughout the book, the 
error lies in misrepresenting not Mr 
Canning, but Lord Castlereagh. 

Tliat Minister did not Justify the 
forcible interference of Austria. 
Upon the strictest principle of neu¬ 
trality, he admitteef that either jmrty 
might bo right, but declined giving 
an opinion upon the questiou.^ 

Now, it may bo true—I greatly 
doubt it, but ] iiiiglit admit it with¬ 
out any injury to iny argument—that 
Mr Canning bad, in a more de¬ 
cided opinion against Austria, than 
Lord Castlereagli liad in 18-21, 

Nothing could Juivc been more en¬ 
tirely contrary to Mr Canning’s 
diplomacy, than to promulgate tliat 
opinion, unless he was prepared to 
enforce it by war. In this he was 
not prejiared ; and could, therefore, 
Avith perfect consistency, approve of 
the whole paper, even though he did 
not concur, in every sentiment, with 
its composer. 

But, it has happened, strangely 
enough, and may at least serve to 
shew that if I am guilty of omis¬ 
sions, they are not all on one side, 
that 1 omitted ail mention of the 
speech in which Mr Canning, then 
disconnected witli the Government, 
gave his opinion of this celebrated 
document. The immediate Hubject 
of debate Was the instructions given 
to Sir William A’Court, to protect 
the royal family of Naples.f In 
taking his share of the responsibility 
attaching to his deviation from the 
rule of non-interference, Mr Canning 
said, at that •period he entirely 
agreed with his colleagues, that the 
principle to be acted U])on was one 
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of entire and strict neutrality,—neu¬ 
trality not in word only, but in deed.’* 
And after justifying the exception, 
he added, “ witli tliia simple excep¬ 
tion, it was the opinion of his Majes¬ 
ty’s Government when he was a 
member of it, and he had no doubt 
that that opiiiioa remained uiichan- 
ed—that a perfect neutrality should 
preserved,— an entirv. abstuvefrom 
any participation in the policy or 
councils of the Allies'' He then 
charged Sir Robert Wilson (the mo¬ 
ver) with a desire for Avar; and gave 
his own opinion for peace. He saw 
that the ]n‘inciples of liberty were in 
operation, and should he one of the 
last persons Avho would attempt to 
restrain them, but there was a diJFer- 
eiice between excusing an action 
when doi!4», and using sucli means as 
sitould incite to that action.” He 
reprobated the complacency with 
which the murder of Charles the 
First had been contemplated; and 
proceeded thus:—“In stating once 
more that he was the atlvocate of an 
nmiualified neutrality, he should ad¬ 
vert for a moment to another course 
which had been hinted at. It was 
said that there were ineansby which 
this country might aid the Neapoli¬ 
tans, without coniiuitting itself to the 
issue of tlieir struggle; that it might 
at least give tiie sanction of their opi¬ 
nion to the cause of freedom. Now 
it was upon that point more than 
any other, tliat he was at insue with 
the gentleman ojiposite. If it was right 
that with a view to favour the pro¬ 
gress of liberty, we should declare 
our alliances broken, ami make war 
against those who are now called the 
oppressors of the earth, in God’s 


* With respect to the psrticular of Naples, the BritiNh Government, at 
the very earliest moment, did not hesitate to express their strong <Iisupprobation of 
the mode and circumstances under which that revolution was understood to have 
been etfected ; but they, at the same time, expressly declared to the several Allied 
Courts that they should not consider themselves, hh either railed upon, or justified, to 
advise an interference on the part of this country; they fully admitted, however, that 
the other European States, and especially Austria and the Italian powers, might feel 
themselves differently ctrcurnstuiMiud ; and they professed that It was not their purpose 
to prejudge the ^jueation as it might affect them, or to interfere with the coui'sc which 
such States might think fit to adopt, with a view to their own security, provided only 
that they were able to give any reasonable assurance that their views were not di¬ 
rected to purposes of aggrandizement, subversive of the territorial system of Europe, 
as established by the lute treaties.”—See Circular of Dth Jan. 1821. Paid* Deb. iv. 
264 * 

f See Ann. Beg. 1820. I*t. 2. p. 745-6. In my Heview, xvi, the date of 1813 is 
iiiiidvertcntlygiven for 1821. 
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mum let that course be decidedly which hare since been imputed to 
taken.” And then he described the him. 

House sitting “ day after day, and ^ I have not entered upon the qucs- 
night after night,” &:c. “ Of all modes tion between the Duke of WelUugion 
of support which England could ex- and Mr Canning's representatives, us 
tend to other countries, a construe- to the “ moral support*' to be given 
tive support was the most unfair # « to the Coristitutiorjalists in Portugal. 
# * # Was it not romantic to But 1 would recommend to those 

talk of embarking the country, not who have invented this novel term 
on account of duty, alliance, or obli- in diplomacy, a perusal of tlio speech 
gatiou, but merely as matter of syin- of March 182i. 
pafhy and feeling, in a war in which It is now with more confidence 
she had neither interest nor concern? than ever that I repeat, that " Mr 
* * # The House had been Canning came into office with a de- 

told that we had arrivcid at a grt^at cjded and une<|uivocal recognition 
crisis, in which the tnoiiarchical and of Lord Castlereagh’s policy, as tlie 
the dernocratical opinions were at principle of his own adininistra- 
war throughout tlie world, and that tion.” ^ 

lilnglaijd niiist make up her mind I now come to South America. 1 
which side she would espouse. We had shewn that Lord (Jastlereagb, 
were called upon to espouse * the in July 1822, had warned the go- 
new opinions/ as Queen Elizabeth, vernment of Spain, of our eventual 
(the h(M*oine of Sir.lames Mackintosh) recognition or the revolted pro- 
had been HU])posed to have espoused vinces;f and that thenceforward 
those, of the llefonnatioii. But he there was only a (piestion of time, 
denied that ‘ she j)lunged into wars Lord Castlereagh died in August 
of wliich she could see no end.’ No. 1822. 

llapin said that she followed those The writer in the NewMonthlyob- 
wars * as loiig as they served her own serves, that Lord Castlercagh’s notice 
interest.’ ” The nunaiiidei* of this in- was given when there was a Constitu- 
terestiug speech consisted of rciter- tlonal Government in Spain, and that 
ated deprecation of Avar and inter- after the more absolute government 
fereuce. wasrestored; and “ in consequence of 

If 1 had truly been arguing for vie- this change, the (question became 
tory rather than for truth, it would one on winch the two parties in tlie 
have been politic to keep back this Cabinet maintained a severe strug- 
inernorable speocli, for the purpose gle for the mastery, and that on its 
of a triumphant reply. But 1 use it decision the Holy Alliance and its 
for sober truth. It furnishes evidence, agents well knew that the nature of 
stronger, if possible, than that Avhicli their intercourse ivith the British 
1 had before, of every one of iny po- government depended.”:!: 
bitions. So far as Lord C^istlereagh is con- 

Here is a speech, delivered by Mr cerned, the whole force of this state- 
(*aninng out of office, explaining and ineut rests upon this assumption; 
defending the foreign policy of the that Lord Cahtlereagh would not 
Lords Liverpool aiid Castlereagh; have given the warning except to the 
enouncing the same doctrines, and (Constitutional Government, and iJmt 
displaying the same illustrations, as if he liad lived to see tlie restoratiou 
those which he afterwards adopted, of the old (jovernment, he would 
in explaining his own policy; ancl hav^e retracted it. As this assump- 
treating, with mingled contempt and tion is perfectly gratuitous, 1 only 
indignation, those notions of clnval- say, that I see no reason for bclie- 
rous patronage < f European liberty, ving it to be justifiable. 


* THa writer in the New Monthly says that it is nonsense ** to recognise a course 
of ‘ policy* as a principle of action.*' If, in forty pages of dose writing, I have fallen 
into one error in Iniiguagc, I am sorry for it. The language, however, is unambigu¬ 
ous, and perfectly intelligible ; and I believe it to be quite correct. Perhaps it might 
have been u little better to say, “ a recognition in laird Castlereagh s policy of the prin¬ 
ciple of his own ndtninUiratioii.*’ 

t Poreigtt Quarterly Keview, xvi. f New Monthly Magaaine, p. 37. 
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Thd letter aBCi:ibe6 to me a more 
intimate know1«dji;e of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Cabinet than I have poa- 
sesa^d or assumed; but the fullow- 
ing passage will shew that I was not 
altogether ignorant of the disputes 
to which he refers, and that although 
not bearing directly upon the point 
which 1 was discussing, I thought it 
fair to refer to them. “ It is certain, 
that, not between Mr Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh, who died in Au¬ 
gust 18*22, but between Mr Canning 
and other members of the Cabinet, 
there was a difTerence of opinion as 
to the period of recognition; tlietSs 
is much reason for believing that 
the indisposition of those Ministers, 
which produced no inconsiderable 
asperity of feeling, was, in part, oc¬ 
casioned by the injections made to 
the recognition, some of our con¬ 
tinental allies, as tending to counte¬ 
nance revolt. But it was only a 
question of time; the principle was 
the same, and must have opeiated 
sooner or later.” * I have also said, 
that the recognition was unques¬ 
tionably accelerated by the exertions 
of Mr Canning: and that whatever 
merit belongs to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of these provinces, at the mo¬ 
ment at whicli U occurred, may very 
fairly be claimed by Mr Canning.” 

Is there here any unfair suppres¬ 
sion ? 

My observations with respect to 
Portugal are said to labour under 
the same error which Las been al¬ 
ready pointed out. It is evidently 
thought all-sufficient to establisli cou- 
formity iu principle between the two 
Ministers, to sheV that Mr Caniiiog, 
in Ills dealings with Portugal, adhe¬ 
red to the nou-interference principle 
—position which Mr Stapleton, so 
for worn denying, proves to be strict¬ 
ly true.”t 

The reader of my Review will 
readily perceive, that in my narrative 
of Mr Canning's proceedings with 
respect to Portugal, I do not contro¬ 
vert the statements or opinions of 
Mr Stapleton; and “ the same error” 
is apparent here, as in oUier parts of 
the letter, in supposing that my arti¬ 
cle was sPlely or principally a review 
of ** the political life.” I wished to 
mention all the leading passages of 


Mr Canning’s administration, for 
which 1 had the materials, in order 
to shew, that in none of his measures 
or declarations could the^ evidence 
bo found, of that emancipation of 
Europe from the trammels ol despot¬ 
ism, which self-intcM-est and igno¬ 
rance had ascribed to him.^ The po¬ 
sition which 1 controvert is always 
this,—" tliat England under Lord 
Castlereagh was a party assisting, it 
not contracting, to a league of sove¬ 
reigns for the repression of liberal 
and popular institutions, under the 
name of the Holy Alliance; and that 
Mr Canning disconnected England 
from this alliance, and gave her pow* 
erful support to the cause of liberty in 
liin'opc,^* 

The next attack is upon the con¬ 
sistency of my statements. “ In page 
408, it is asserted that * tlie political 
opponents of Mr Canning, afterwards 
BO forward in maintaining, perliups 
in originating, for purposes of their 
own, the notion of a dillercnce, saw 
none iu the negotiations with France 
and Spain iu 1822.’ And then, three 
lines after, we find, * It is true, that 
even at this early period, they (Mr 
Canning’s opponents) attempted to 
make a distinction between Mr Can¬ 
ning and his less liberal associates.’ ” 

If the wliole passage lia<l been 
given, its meaning and consistency 
would liave been apparent; it miglit 
even have been enough, if the word 
attempted had been printed in italics; 
but let the passage bo read only a 
few lines farther. “ They applauded 
tlie warmth with Avhich lie breathed 
his wishes for the success of Spain, 
and the liberality of what he said of 
the cause of Spanish freedom; but 
tliey argued that in what he did, he 
imitated his predecessor.” 

AH this is strictly true, perfectly 
consistent, and strikingly illustrative 
of the nature of the diifeience be¬ 
tween Lord Castlereagh and Mr Can¬ 
ning. 1 have never denied that there 
mi^it be some dilTercnco of senti¬ 
ment, and consequently, of expres¬ 
sion, with respect to the continental 
proceedings themselves; tny position 
18 , that there was no difference as to 
the conduct of England, 

And 1 must again remind the read¬ 
er, that the " irreconcilable variance of 
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opinion** between England and tbe ^ m^ntain/’ 1 am told that 1 have 
Allie»> on the doctrine of iuterfe* no right to deny, that Mr Canning 
rence, existed, and was declared bjr retrieved ike honour of hia country! 
Lord Castlcreagb, in 1820.* 1 migfat observe, that not a word 

The next head of attack furnishes, concerning honour, lost or retrieved, 
Avithout any exception, the most out- is to be found in the passage trium* 
rageous instance of wordrcatching phantly quoted. But it is more im- 
Avhich I remember to have seen: if portant to remind the reader of the 
I were as fond of crimination as my whole context, which clearly shews 
commentator is, 1 might say,—of wil- the object to be the assertion and 
fill and disingenuous misrepresenta- commendation of the cono/zon policy 
tion. of the two Ministers. 


la two rather long passages, 1 Iiad 
criticisf^d a somewhat dighty passage, 
attributing to Mr (banning the coii- 
c(*ption and execution of a vast 
scheme for “soothing the exaspera¬ 
ted feelings’* of some unknown 
people, and advancing the cause of 
libel ty ill countries undcscribed. 1 
dmiied that Mr Canning indulged in 
Uiese speculations, and observed, 
that if he had so Hpeculatcd, *^be 
must have been Avoefully disappoint¬ 
ed I complained of the oiiiission 
to name the countries in which these 
mighty works were done; and ob¬ 
served, that “the dis])ersioii of the 
danger to arise from the coiilliction 
of iliscordant principles, or the col- 
Hsiou of two parties, was a legitimate 
object,in no way inconsistent with the 
policy of Lord Castleroagh.' It is,” I 
said, “ ail English object, verydifferent 
from that of supfiorting the popular 
cause from a mere hatred of despot¬ 
ism. It was, moreover, an object 
avowed by Mr Cunning, at the out¬ 
set of his administration,— To restore 
or maitUavi EnylaniTs influence in 
Europe, To promote the interests of 
his own country, were no doubt also 
parts of Mr Canning's policy whicli 
it was scarcely necessary to set forth 
as peculiarly his.*’ 

The whole object of the first ar¬ 
ticle, (in No. XV.,) aud a great part 
of the second, (in No. XVI.,) were 
employed in proving that Lord Cas- 
'tlereagh maintained the honour of 
Eiiglmid; but, because, iu the pas¬ 
sage cited, iu mentioning it as tlie 
object equally of Lord Casilerengh 
and Mr Canning^ to preserve and 
Htrengthen England's influence, 1 
coupled tbe word “ restore'* witli 


One only point of controversy re¬ 
mains. It is observed, that Lord 
Castleres^h, in the circular of 1821, 
expftssed a hope that the difference 
of sentiment between England and 
her Allies, would make no alteration 
iu the harmony of the alliance; 

“ Mr Canning, when adverting to a 
similar difference o|fjprinciple, ob¬ 
served that he would persevere in 
refusing, *even though a dissolution 
of the alliance should be tbe conse¬ 
quence of his refusal.* ”f 

It is asked, whether 1 choose to 
call this a variation in mode only, I 
answer, certainly yes; nor could I 
find a more striking illustration of 
my “favourite” position. In both 
cases, the English Minister was in¬ 
vited to take a measure inconsistent 
with his sense of the duty and inter¬ 
est of England; in both, the Minister 
refilled :!ior is there the slightest 
ground for believing that the one 
would not have been quite as stead¬ 
fast in his refusal as tbe other. But 
the one, habituated to a very courte¬ 
ous liiplomacy, and treating with as¬ 
sociates and friends, accompanied his 
refusal with soft words^f regret, and 
hope that there might be no less of 
friendship betAveen tltem. The otlier 
goes at once to the point, to w'hicb, 
notwithstanding all his cxmrtcsies, 
the first must have come at last, if 
resisted; and declares peremptorily 
and sternly, 1 will rather quarrel with 
you than acquiesce iu your demand. 
Every man will prefer the one style 
or the other according to Ids own 
feeling and temper; but the results 
arc similar. 

1 have now examined, 1 believe, 
every one of the observations of the 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, xv, 59-7, and xvl. 416-17. 
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Letter* wri ter, affecting thi^tatements 
or arguments of tny two reviews; and 
1 trust that the main positions which 
I have inaiatained remain unshaken. 

Not one of these positions is un¬ 
favourable to Mr Canning, of whom 
my commentator styles himself the 
friend. 1 have denied to him no 
praise^ except such as involved either 
a censure upon his pledecessor or a 
deviation from his own recorded 
principles. 

The object of my reviews was, to 
defend all Ministers, from Mr Pitt to 
Mr Canning inclusive, from tl^ at¬ 
tacks of Wnigsand Republicans; to 
defend Lord Castloreagh in particu¬ 
lar against tho additional liostility of 
Mr Canning’s exclusive friends; and 
to display Mr Canning as the steady 
and consistent (nend of Conservative 
principles at home, and the upholder 
of English interests, and those alone, 
ill foreign countries. 

The defence of Lord Castlereagh 
necessarily occupied a great share of 
my work; because VVliigs, Repub¬ 
licans,and tlie exclusive Canninj^tes, 
all joined against him. i know not, 
that in conducting this defence, 1 
have said one word derogatory to 
Mr Canning. If any such can be 
found, i apologise for it to his widow, 
not to his present champion. 

I had nearly Hiiished my observa¬ 
tions on the New Monthly, when I 
met with an attack upon the same 
reviews, in a new and rival publica- 
tion-^the Metropolitan.* Will you 
allow me to make your Magazine the 
channel of my answer to this gentle¬ 
man also ? • 

It is not for me to account for the 
adoption of my articles by the Editor 
of the Foreign Quarterly Review. I 
suspect that, in the “ fair and en¬ 
lightened spirit” which is justly as¬ 
cribed to him, he saw the propriety 
of discussing the questions which I 
raised,and judged that I treated them 
fairly. Our accn]aiutan4;e liegan with 
these articles; I trust, in spite of the 
Metropolitan, that it will not end 
with them. 

Much of what I would say on the 
accusation of depredating Mr Can¬ 
ning, has been anticipated. 

The present writer charges me 
with ** denying the merit of Mr Can¬ 


ning as to those points on which his 
fame has been heretofore supposed 
to rest with the greatest security.” 
It is assumed, that what 1 deny to 
Mr Canning is unquestionably meri¬ 
torious. In my opinion, which may 
be erroneous, but which is as much 
entitled to respect as those of niy 
opponents, that from which I vindi¬ 
cate this eminent statesman, is in¬ 
consistency, impolicy, and imjiru- 
dence. 1 say that he pursued the in¬ 
terests of England; the suppositious 
backed, if you please, by “ the ]»ub- 
lic voice of Europe,” represents him 
as having madly inteud^Hl, and in 
contradiction to his HontimeiitK re¬ 
peatedly promulgated, t<» engage Jing- 
Jand in the private quarrels of every 
European state. 

It is didicult to answer accusations 
so desultory and so vague as tliose 
of the Metropolitan. Mr Staj»letuii 
had said, that Mr Canning was of 
opinion that we ought not to have a 
minister at Verona. Without dispu¬ 
ting tlie accuracy of the statement, I 
thought it fair and “ satisfactory” to 
inform the reader, on Mr Canning’s 
authority, that the minister who was 
there, did nothing to lower the cha¬ 
racter of England. For this 1 am 
once more reminded of the “ large 
and Mtatesinanlike” question which 
I had belore me, arnl reproached 
with " naiTOwnesH,” because, in the 
course of a large discussion, I inon- 
tioned a small point. If 1 had turn¬ 
ed the great question H|>ou tins small 
point, I might have been justly re¬ 
proved; but 1 did no such thing. 
However, I gave an opportunity to 
this gentleman, as to his c«iadjutor, 
to talk of greatness, and express con¬ 
tempt for narrow intellects! 

Then come “ weakness of argu¬ 
ment, want of accurate knowl«»dge, 
sophistry!” I only wish that tliis 
writer liad accommodated his style 
to my narrow understanding, and 
had condescended to point out the 
instances on which he grounds these 
eeriouH imputations, and had ** set 
me right” as to some of “ the faints” 
which 1 am said to misrepresent. 

i scarcely know wlnaher seriously 
to Advert to the passage following, 
not being quite certain whether it be 
lively wit or dull error. In the New 
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Montbljr, I am represented as an 
hackneyed politician; the MetropolU 
tan fancies, or pretends to fancy, me 
a youth just rising into fame. I fear 
that 1 must admit the superior cor¬ 
rectness of the New Monthly Maga¬ 
zine. 

But the most whimsical of all the 
accusations now follows. 1 presume 
.that, young or old, I have pretty 
clearly described myself as a Tory, 
and yet 1 am gravely reproved for 
putting forward the well-known op¬ 
position of Mr Canning to Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, and for mention¬ 
ing that there was a division ainoiw 
the Whigs as to the junction with Im* 
Canning in 1827. It is ** inexcusable, 
to excite heart-burning among those 
Avho have rallied round the reform 
question, with a generous oblivion 
of the past,” 

Now attend to tlie true state of the 
case. In my narrative of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the statesman whose 
inouandiical principles [ liave endea¬ 
voured to exhibit, in the consistency 
and force which belong to them, 1 ne¬ 
cessarily mentioned, to the immor¬ 
tal praise of his Biiiceriii.y and his in- 
i1ueiice,thathe compelled the Whigs, 
who eagerly join«*d him, to follow 
bis lead on the groat qni^stion of re¬ 
form. Could 1 fairly relate this fact, 
witlioiit acknowledging that some of 
the leatling Whigs, ineiubors of the 
present C'abinet, would not. join Mr 
C'auning, upon these terms r* I can 
say, with truth, that 1 had no such 
motive as that which is imputed, but 
1 should not have been ashamed of 
it, if it had happened to occur to me. 

Why I, who am qonvinced from 
the bottom of my sbiil, as Mr Can¬ 
ning was before me, that " reform” 
will destroy the Monarchy and the 
Peerage, should hesitate at sowing 
dissensions among the advocates of 
that measure, or at exposing the In¬ 
consistency of some of them, it is 
beyond ray narrow capacity to un¬ 
derstand I 

The allusion to the military psm~ 
do^historinn, is also too mysterious 
for my intellect. The commander 
superseded, is now one of the new 
Whig Peers, very high in the army. 
Between him and the present Marquis 
of Londonderry, there was not, and 
could not be, any question of com¬ 
mand. 

One more explanation, on per-. 


sonal matter, anecdote con^ 
cerning the complimentary letter,” 
was related upon my own personal 
knowledge. ' 1 was concerned in the 
** observationand the letter wan 
shewn to me by Mr Canning. 

Having cleared away, so far as 
their own confusedness permitted, 
the preliminary observations of this 
censorious critic, I come to the only 
oiiit on which, in Scottish phrase, 
e condescends upon particulars. 
Here, 1 shall treat him with more 
candour than lie deserves. 

1 am accused of two errors, evin¬ 
cing a gross ignorance of facts,” 
with respect to the communication 
made by Mr Canning to Mr Rush, 
in 1823, conceruitig the South Ame¬ 
rican colonies of Spain. First, in de- 
Bcribiiigthat communication as “pro¬ 
posing concerted measures for the 
eventual recognition;” and second¬ 
ly, in stating that the overture 
the ground for “ want of powers in the 
American,” The recognition, it is 
said, by the United States, hud al¬ 
ready taken place; what Mr Can¬ 
ning proposed was, “ to resist the 
Holy Alliance, in certain contingen¬ 
cies, by arms,” 

Now, I must first observe, that all 
that I have said as to this overture is 
taken from Mr Stapleton. 1 intended 
to relate the facts, which were new 
to me, from “ the political life.” 

If the author has correctly stated 
the overture, it is clear that Mr ('an- 
ning did not consider the recognition 
by the United States as a past event. 
He stated “ the (piestiou of recognition 
to be one of time, and of circumstan¬ 
ces,” and proposed tbatif tliis was also 
the view of the Aniericau Govern¬ 
ment, it should be mutually confided, 
and declared. And I am enabled to add 
diat Mr Canning, comparing the date 
of his subsequent conference with 
Prince Polignac, October 1823, with 
the speech of the American President 
in the December following, boasted, 
if 1 may use the expression, of ha¬ 
ving anticipated the lJnitc<l States. 

But, on re-perusing the communi¬ 
cation to Mr Kush, I perceive that I 
made my abstract of it too short; and 
that I ought to have mentioned, fur¬ 
ther, its 5th head, “ that Fiiglatid 
cmild not see any part of the colonies 
transferred to any other power widi 
Indifference.” I freely confess that 
aa Mr Stapleton had laid no stress 
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upon thifl, and it uat followed up, 

1 did not regard it. 

The endeava^ secure the co* 
operation of Uiegn^ maritime power 
of the other heim 0 |H)ere, in the resist- 
nucc to any attempt tiiat might be 
made to aggrandize France out of the 
Spanish colonies, was a eommeuda- 
blo instance of judicious foresight 
And although there waa perhaps at 
no time any great probability of the 
attempt being made by France—and 
Mr Cauuiitg very soon brought her 
explicitly to disclaim the intention* 
—it was impossible that this free com¬ 
munication with the United States 
should not greatly coDciiiate that 
jealous government. 

Thus far, then, 1 admit that having 
mentioned this communication at afl 
—thoughnot bearing in any way upon 
my discussion—1 should have done 
better to explain it more fully. 

But 1 am wrong, too, it is said, in 
stating that the matter “ fell to the 
groundbecause, says the Metropo¬ 
litan, it occasiohed much discussion 
in Anieric^a, between Mr Monroe and 


Stapletou is well able to defend him- 
sell, if he should think the attack for¬ 
midable. 1 have no concern but with 
the attacks on iny own article. 1 had 
denied tiiat “ the recognition placed 
England in any different position, in 
respect of the rest of Europe, from 
that in which she stood while the 
Holy Alliance was recent, and in full 
force.” “ Here,” says the Metropo¬ 
litan, ** is only once more the strange 
misconception ns to the real causes 
of Mr Canning's agency in this mat¬ 
ter. The recognition, as it is called, 
did not take place until ]8t>5, after 
the Holy Alliance had fallen to pieces. 
There was nvthituj offensive in that 
act, nor was ang principle of policp 
involved in it. It was to the princi¬ 
ples acted upon in 18*2d that Mr ('an- 
ning hiinselt went back, and to which 
Ilia tViemls must look in seeking to 
justify his lofty pretensions.” Refer¬ 
ence is then made to the famous de¬ 
claration ( made in 1820 ) as to ** Spain 
and the Indies.^' “ And docs the cri¬ 
tic in the Fon^ign Quarterly mean to 
deny, that his conduct on that occa- 


Mr Jefferson, and indirectly gave rise siou placed England hi a different po¬ 
lo letters from Mr Brougham to Dr sition inrespectofthercstof Europe, 
Parr, and so forth ! What says Mr from that which she occupied when 
Stapleton ? “ ]Rr Canning found tiiat enacting n busy part at (knigresses ? 
in the delay which must intervene Whatl no difl'erence when slie tra- 
licfore Mr Rush could procure sped- vels across the Atlantic to rear up a 
fic powers, the proercss of events counter alliance against those very 
might have rendered any such pro- powers by whose side she recently 
ceeding nugatory, and the being en- sat I” 

gaged in a cpinmuuication with the It may perhaps be the opinion of 
United States, in wbicb a considera- the reader that all tliis new speciila- 
ble time would have been consumed tion of the Metropolitan is ndt worthy 
before it would have been possible of the space which 1 have given to it; 
to have arrived at a conclusive un- still, 1 must observe, that It would 


derstanding with them, would have 
embarrassed any other mode of pro¬ 
claiming our views,' wdilch circum¬ 
stances might have rendered it expe¬ 
dient to adopt. Mr Canning there- 
fore allowed the matter to drop,' If 
1 have^ gone too far in assuming, that 
a matter allowed to drop, did fall to 
the ground, 1 can only plead that 1 
was misled by a certain story of an 
. spple. 

subsequent remarks of the 
Me^poHtan upon this subject, are 
chiefly directed against Mr Stapleton, 
who is accused of having exposed his 
patron to unmitigated ridicule” by 
nis alleged misrepresentations. Mr 


destroy all tlic argument that has 
been raised bfIVIr Stapletou and the 
writer in the New Monthly upon the 
difference in the Cabinet concerning 
the recognition in 1825; and all the 
merit which has been allowed to Mr 
Canning for bis successful struggle 
to produce that recognition, and the 
great result ascribed to it 

It ascribes that merit simply and 
solely to the communication to the 
Ammcan minister, about which 
there is no evidence of any contro¬ 
versy in the Cabinet. 

It places Mr Canning’s merit upon 
a transaction, in whicli, it is clearly 
proved, he did not persevere; but of 


* Stapleton, ii. 30. Prince Folignae’s Answer to Mr Canning in October 18i^3. 
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which he accomplished the object in 
another mode. 

The “ busy part enacted at Con¬ 
gresses’' is an idle word, unless It be 
shewn, which u impouibUt that at 
these Congresses England permitted 
anything to be done, or participated 
]'t any thing, injurious to the interests 
of England. 

And now a few words upon those 
angry remarks, which the Monthly 
Reviewer has directed against me. 

It is said that “my comments are 
those of an individual, having a strong 
personal interest in making out his 
case, of one sensitively anxious that 
his political character should not be 
deprived of the semblance of con¬ 
sistency, in consequence of |ii8 having 
supported, with equal energy, Lord 
(yustlcreagh and Mr Ganmng, and 
the Duke of Wellington.”* 

1 know not, I really know not, whe¬ 
ther the writer of this passage was 
aware of the name of him^o whom 
it was applied; but since, in thirty 
years of occasional engagement in 
political controversy, I never wroto 
a line affecting personal conduct or 
character, of which I concealed the 
autiiorship; since I have unreserved- 
lyavowed these two articles, it would 
be as inconsistent as it would be. use¬ 
less in me to deny, that 1 did, in sub¬ 
ordinate and secondary stations, sup¬ 
port Lord (^astlereagh, Mr Cahuiiig, 
and the Duke of Wellington. 

T was in oilice before Mr Canning 
joined Lord Liverpool 'and Lord 
Castlercagh in 1810, and had attach¬ 
ed myself, more by my own d|^r- 
niination, than by any overt ac^^e- 
culiarly to Lord Castlereagli. I pre¬ 
sume that the “friend of MC'^Jan- 
ning” has no quarrel With inc» for 
not quitting office, when thd power¬ 
ful co-operation of Mr Canning was 
given to the govemmeiU whichrother- 
iWflo remained unclianged. I feel 
equally confident of his approbation, 
although I did not quit oflice, either 
wlicri Mr Canning resigned on the 
ailair of the Queen, or when he re¬ 
turned upon the* death of Lord C^- 
ilereagh—occasions upon neitleifr Of 
which there was any cliango gf men, 
or (as even he has admitted) any 
avowed change of tncasiires. ^ 

If rny critic thinks that wijl 


strengthen his personal argument, 
he is welcome ; to the ackiitional 
fact, that while Mr Canning was the 
colleague of Lord Castlereagh, I had 
opportunities, to which 1 shall al¬ 
ways look back with pride and gra¬ 
tification, of obtaining a liberal share 
of his favour and his confidence. 

And as, moreover, 1 had voted with 
him In every division on the Catho¬ 
lic Question, throughout the admi¬ 
nistration of Lord Liverpool, 1 pre* 
sume that I may stand excused for 
continuing to hold office, when he 
formed his own government in 18-27. 

It is indeed not very obvious, why 
the names of Lord Castlereagh and Mr 
Canning are brought together in the 
charge framed against me for sup¬ 
porting successive Ministers. Whe¬ 
ther accuser knows whom he ac* 
cuses, or attacks at random, it is clear 
tliat he can found no serious charge 
of inconsistency upon the successi v e 
support of these Ministers. The 
most sensitive of politicians would 
not have resigned on account of a 
posthumous controversy. 

The real offence is, the support of 
the Duke of Wellington. 1 avow, 
that when, after Mr Canning’s death 
and Lord Goderich’s abdication, the 
government was re-fonned under 
that personage, comprising the lead¬ 
ing friends of Lord (’/asUeroagh and of 
Mr Canning also, 1 did not volunteer 
a resignation, which, while it would 
have had no plausible ground in any 
difference of opinion with the new 
administration, would have, thrown 
me among Whigs, from whom 1 had 
differed all^y life. 

As fdr foreign apfairs^ if 1 hadheen 
disposed to differ^which 1 was not 
—from the Duke of Wellington, I 
should have diiTered also from him 
whom Mr Canning selected as his 
successor in that department. 

1 d^ notJbelicve that on any one of 
the changes kiihei'to noticed, a sub- 
ordin^jte person like myself could 
have resigned, without making him¬ 
self: ridiculous—and, 1 fairly own, I 
never thought of it' 

I avow, ,witn cquaLplainoess, tliat 
J did not resign on lun occasion when 
retirementc tvould have had more 
filauffible reasons, the rcsiffpation of 
Mr Muskisson and his friends in 
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182d I there is no oocurreilce at 
which I feel gi'eater reegon to r^oice, 
thu the resolution not to fellow 
l^oee gentlemen, (to whom 1 owed 
no political tdh^ance,) when they, 
thought proper to ^ ^eparafe theia« 
selves from fee Duke of WelUogton 
and Mr. Peel, on a question, whores 
upon Afr Canning’s friends adopted 
a line, assuredly not sauctionaa by 
tijs authority. 

I do indeed rqjolo^, not to h^ve 
placed myselfIn fed sifeatfen- in 
which I might have bfen es^osed to 
fee femptatibh to 'which' Lord' PaU 
ihei'stou shd.M# Grant have yielded; 
and feuB.to:liave become fee aaso^ 
date and partaker wife those " wl^o 
have lET "'uiaba aoain, wiTU .BAsti 

UAND; THE kL^ENTS OP OVB CONSTI^ 
TUTldN, A?fD ant ONCK JUdRB’. 

TO pnniT aoainst bam otueja?’* 

My ant^ooisv bsf how my whole 
history; I doifet whdfeefhO'williind 
iiiit much to Buj^pert his apprehen¬ 
sion, that 1 writelrom personal con*^ 
siderations, and feat 1 argtie more 
for victory thant for trufe.” Tlie na¬ 
ture of iriy present cotumunicBtipn, 
occasioned as it is by a pretty severe 
rebuke, notaUvays In very courteous 
language, has given to I fear, morq* 
of a controversial tone than is con¬ 
sistent eifeer with my intention or 
general habits. • But I assert, with 
'much .confidence, that tbe^ Crimea 
nlone have traced a siiTnlar^''feult 
among the many which are doubtless 
to be fppnd In the Reviews. 

Iris, ^ seems, another of my faults, 
that “ 1 br6g, rather ostentatiously, of 
what l^know.” The oocentation, I 
venture to si^y, ia^|u the writ^n fe» 
vered imagination; bpt T will explain 
the meaning of the ex])reKdoD, se¬ 
veral times repeated,^ in the Reviews 
—“ Artoie." All feat is thus men^^ 
tioned««-all, 1 l^liefe, without ex¬ 
ception, Js, derived^ fj^^ pfrsouai 


communication wife Mr Canning 
himself; the style of a review hardly 
Emitted of any other mode of men^ 
thming facts introduced on the au¬ 
thority of an individual. 

The concluding sentence of the 
letter would induce me to believe 
tbai the. writer does not know my 
name. When he learns It, he will 
know that the expressions, ** anger 
of disappointment'^ and “ cavilling of 
detractiOB,” are quite thrown away; 
and that 1 am ad good a friend to Mr 
Qanping, as he who Bubscribes Itiin- 
<eelf by that honourable title. I trust 
feat my relation of some passages of 
Jii^ early life,arid ray sketch of hispoli- 
tTcal history, illustrates the strength 
^miid independence of his character, 
and fee conformity of his policy with 
fee principles which he avowed. 1 
iTavV many apologies to make for the 
mention which 1 have made of my 
own concerns. I felt compelled to 
it, by Uu^sinuadons of the critics. 
Infe^cdif it }iad beenconslsteTit with 
my feelings to shelter myself from 
such attacks by preserving an anouy- 
mou^t character, the public mention 
of my^iiame, as the author of these 
Reviews,' would have rendered it 
iinpossfele. It is tl^erefore in the full 
apsufpttce that 1 have, not written a 
line w'hich i« not warranted by Mr 
Cnuni|ig’|ipublic acts, and by the pin*- 
sonalcoitoittnicat|onH with wliieh he 
frequently honoured me; in the con- 
sclouBiiess of having earnestly la¬ 
boured to defend Idrn against inter¬ 
ested niisrepreseiitation, and injndi- 
ciqiig praise, and in the confidence 
tha^iis fame will not be sullied by 
gp assdemtion with the less brilliant, 
butitjiially admirable, name of (Jas- 
tlereagb, that 1 subscribe myself, 
His^iiicere and faithful admirer, 
Thomas RidiEORiM'; Colrtknav. 
Lqifid&n, ^£^^, 16 , 1832 .> 


Mi; Crfnning's ^Speech of 30th ^rl)^ 1823. 
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fluence which Auatria fs developing piali^hjuiRtionjWd raBtralntbfe 


in the Papal councils,‘Ihe movements 
of her troops for the evident purpose 
of making that influence paramount, 
and tlie general spirit of insurrection 
in the central provinces of Italyi na¬ 
turally turn the eyes of politicians on 
the Popedom. 

It Is now loudly pronounced, that 
the temporal dominion Of the Papacy 
is on the ove of perishiug^^that her 
iinaucial weakness, her ..territorial 
exposure, andher popular dfscontent^ 
render recovery impofSsihle, — and 
tliat the European world, so loiig 
ngitati^l with tears of tbe predoinf- 
nance of Popery, may now abandon 
those fears, as it abandoned the fear 
of gliosts and the laws against witch¬ 
craft. . j' 

We doubt the truth of the predic¬ 
tion. The most memorable features 
of tiie Popedom are its indepeudenco 
of the ways of human powdr. It 
arose in deflaheo of all bdman pro^ 
bahilities,—it acquired dominion in 


impulse of domination over the fioci 
of Christianity, should bnve aspired 
to the tnoBt absolute power ever in¬ 
vested in the hands of man; that a 
priest, commwdcd to use the most 
perfect MmpHcfty andT singleness of 
heart mnong ihet^ to abjure all vio* 
lence, and to be all tbbgs to all men, 
that he might Save some,should 
place himself at the heSd ,ef a so* 
vercignty, the most memorable for 
iiitrigne of any in the anhals of state 
stratagem, the most me^iless in re- 
veifging dissent from its opinions,*' 
and the most fiercely contemptuous 
of the feplin^ opbions, and happi¬ 
ness of manima. 

The Pej^edom rose on the division 
of the dluman Empire under Con¬ 
stantin^. The absence of the Enipe- 
rpr b his Eastern capital left no rival 
to the influence of the'Bishop of the 
Western. Sanctii^* ilTst, superstition 
next, add finely thoiears of Roman 
turbulence and barWian Invaston. 


equal defiance of the ordinary ^aa|l., gave the Btshop of Robe A high au 
or empire,—it was sustained in the tpority in the eyea of die Easierh 


midst of the claslraud coni^ul^on of 
the great military of' the 

centre and south of Europe^ and, 
debilitated as it may be jby time,1ihd 
benringin itsfrnme maliy an,unhealed 
woiindfrom the swOtdof the French¬ 
man and die Austrian, wn lob^for 


Etnperots. It vvasfouhd essential to 
thjR safety of this deserted portion of 
the |lmpire, to conciliate the.zee^l of 
the monk who ruled the Romanjpo'^ 
pulace. 'file fall of the Em¬ 

pire, in the year''47(i; madS;it still, 
more ii^ortantto cpnciliate tbe inaU. 
its fall from no systematic agg^ssion who^m alPthe abocks of war and 
of imperial cupidity, oy insurredtioi^ spoil, still he|A ikh^ statidh^t for on his 
ary violence. Fall it Will,: biif not ittfluence'depended the single hope 
to aggrandize-Austria, n^r b fty a ofreconqiipring^^ltalyfrorotnejiauds 
foundation with its ruins Tor tbo of die barbarlanw^ Every change of 
throne of a Republican flict|toK. It 
owes a higher lesson to die world. 

It will sink ill no squabble of ape- 
culating cabinetsbr pJu;ider|ngmol)B; 
its fate is reserved fora time when all 
may tremble alike, and when die 
throne of Adstria, pronfl it is, and 
Arm as It' seems, may be shivqrea 
into fragments by the same bldtr^ 

The rise of the Popedom was In 


defiance of all huin|^h probabilities.^ 
It was utterly improbable that A 


of die barbarlanw^ Every change 
power threw some addttiondi share 
of supremacy Intd'lhe Papal bands. 
A quOTrel for precedency with die 
Bishop dPCofistanliBopler elevated 
without fixing his rahl^ The ctpin- 
ciVof €ha)c<^dp 9 . 4 ee)ared tbo 
oK^te bf the five Bishops of Rome, 
Conatandifpple, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and PiSlesdne. The docisiou plessed 
no on&i it was looked upon by the 
Extern Bjshop as an iiiju8dce,a^ by 

Bishop as an insult Bom 

,andbodL 


A the WesjCOm Bishop as an 







j^drtlon of tho laws of 
Tho supremo dignity 


i ifciiio mU Ibe Chv^\ i and ot once to 

«rSbS^ it 

of l^esi^antem " ieeim that decWon in Ms own fa- 
L 0<testBailinwle vouii he declared the Bishop of 

r^oflusanian. The Ro^^^uado/AttTHBCHrRCHBs. 
had lihl^ can-, be bo doubt of the his- 

r^f wH® ^th of this memorable Bnil 

" to ilnedne ie recorded in all the 

" ' ' ' *1 is embodied 

odicto,—and it forms 

^ Jn the 

WM< 

«r<^Goc/.Thi8 . 

'the scorn of 

Bisbopfdistingui^Mtd 'es^^ and west” . Tins memorable 
^ rahiefats and virtues. He '; concisions was. made in a 4>. 53:1. 
against the extraoi^iBary^ '^jriie^Emp^rorfurther and ominously 
iBl4<||^s(^n th^ God could bo dcsigpat^ tho objcjfta of Papal au- 
hiMdr:dio; iuid,fd1ly idldwtartbat pTemady; h«fd?clared the Pope tlio 

F Christ tvlffborn 4 Gorre^dr of d\ hereliCal opinions, 
repr^^ft^ Uie ^ This folhaidabic title remAined un-, 
..Sobmtitf#"oaTlipg^'^mbr^ dip ^sElurbedduringthe lifcof Justiuian; 
^hfiol^fb^OftSe ^l]^eBie^But%^the^ buffet ^e close of the sixth century, 

^ it/Ifvas,.disputed by the Bishop^of 
^ C^mracople; pampered by the Constantinople, hnd Claimed by hTin. 
a luxyurious I^i^an Bi^op denounced the 

j f^v _—ST .til tfs&rpa^on; apd in his tvrath, oh- 

Justinian’H gift, 

0 (^scT:of vpitonmn^d^hat “ whosoever assu- 
&8^n;ilie< ovefHhe universal 

ft reli^qPj ,Cnur^ wapyirtric^iV//”—an uncou- 
nth^Nestj j^oiw prpidiocyi like the prophecy 
cmappkiH tlib Jowi^i li^rh Priest, “ that one 
^ must Jljo^QT U»e people,*' involving 

aCKnowledginent of 


Biyyh uw^Y 

Jcailse pf 1xdlh»' 
•iter a 

r 






iBtur 



him^^f in tlic 


the Public’crime. But the uatural 
ie and the provincoa/and ^ritbf llouiQ wifcTtp boqnickly dis- 

■' 1UaaAAi«Savta Acfa/tA*! i\lofm/l in «kn s\ fe1r«« S *n a •*« 


Iteadjraecjaied^^ prmtldMe^ an- aur«:siLuivri mudu iiiiiiH(;ii ijmsier 
J^^lod lb thdBialffi q^onie. ^Tne ' the tlrfcne by the ditmlev of the Brn- 
^FstuRmim^ofliia had alarm- per#Mauritfli^. Thc^ disgu^staiid hor- 
ift <«fuSt!nm ;0b^ Sommepcemehlf ,pr^f th^^oople njarified him for 

mtf o him trejnblo, ms gidTty prwe; and the authority 
to see jenmOsRnlEiMiteht added t4^ oPtKe ^ho|t of Bbmo was solicited 

mblicdlfficdlty'^iiS^r the double -x. . 

ptirp<^h quietliiff^tiieffiipular mind 
' bM. cx^dUatiimtbe vif’^S^aater of .ti 

ltoYy»jho^^ t^to|fi]<mto ^ ved fn riRpnf';a conjirmadotl of bis 

leqvfm^il^ei^iOB'tkf „ loj^g-disputed Vupremdey. Phocas 
^Mc^dvetsy^^ol^ will. ' , * sternfy teipessed the rival claim of 

Q^^oi'^UopeTlel'f^Bm a^,dhn- ^he Bishop of Constantinople: and, 

was jjnSbaafked-in the id |W yea^ 600, Bonifatfb Uie Third 

declajged Head of all the 
fteiva 9fla^aiif^ar mind. ^C^urchee, as* his preUecessor John 
a&vouralftpjii%m^^ ^d.fieen.s Hd^asnow”Universal 
«ore toect ChriBtondom.t 


rthedoubliT to^ivetfjpacfed^anclion to his title. 

Tn^ usurper received the benodic- 
Rome, and tliC Bisbo]) recei- 
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The eighth centutf was ert oJf actual te^rjtorjr hatf, at all thiiies* 
the temppral power of Rom$. l%e heen^maU; aad one.of the rao&t iiia,*; 


apintuai supremacy had been revi¬ 
ved by an alliance with treason and 
usurpation. The temporal sove¬ 
reignty was now to be created by 
an alliance with treason and usurpa- 

.• «__ 1 A.%. - _ 


accountable circuniftipceb la the 
history of this pre^emraently ambi¬ 
tious and inj^riguiiig ^ govemmont» 
whicbi for mmiy. an ^e inddenced 
every revoluHen of i^wliich 


tion. Pepin had seized the throne of openly arrogated; donunion over 
Childeric, King of France. Like princes of t}ie earthy is, ^t its .pro- 
Piioc^y he felt himself insecdri^ii^d vinces have scareely r^iv^' any 
he demanded the Papal benediction, addition since tibe dopatlyebfCliarl^ 
Pope Zachary pronounced the depo- magne. They ai^e still cohlSh^d'.to 
sition of the unfortunate king, and the Three Legations^ which 
crowned the usurper by the hands of trians how seem on the point of niro- 
his uiissiouary Boniface, llte Lom- tccting for his Holiness, Bt Pe^’s. 
bard invasion gave Pepin n sudden patrimony, Umbria, Spoleto, PCrii- 


opportunity of displaying his sense 
of the obligation. He broke the 
power of tJie Lombards in battle, 
and gave to the Pope in full sove¬ 
reignty the spoils of the> Lombard 
kingdom, the territories of Ravenna, 
Bologna, and Ferrara^ with die Pen- 
tapolis. The Lombihrds made a last 


attempt, and wci*e finally ruined "^derers on the west.* ■ The climate is 
by Cliarlemagnct who marched to v'AnCf the sml fertile, thb popnlsv 


zia,and some other un^por^tdi^ 
tricts. But their position is 
sing^ They stretch across the renin-; 
sula, and have ports on the two seas.' 
They ought to hay dong since shared v 
in the commerce engrossed by the 
Venetians, their nei^bours op the 
north, and the Tuscans, their bor-. 


Rome, was received in triunipii by 
Pope Adrian, and tvas crowned as the 
successor of the Romam Emperors, 
the new master of the world. , 

This service had its reward. The 
Emperor, in the exultation of the 
moment, made over^to the Popedbm 
the whole sovereignty of the fallen 
Exarchate. But the ambition of the 


mind subtle, susceptible, and ingeni¬ 
ous. But, by some problem in the. 
Papal government, all theadvimtages^ 
of naturp seom to have been wroWu 
aWay in every age.' The 'aspect of 
the Counti'y atrilces thu travell^ at 
once, as afiiicted by the doable evils 
of tyranny Ibtd ignorance. .Thetfind 
lies itt sterility, me climate is poison- 


Huly Sec had now learned to look by neglected jnarshes, rand the 
to higher olijects. A decree was people are .proverbially among the 


produced from the Romish archives, 
which was declared to bo by com¬ 
mand of tliG first Constantiine, and 
whicli assigned to^e Fopedom the 
sovereignty of Rome, fialy, and the 
West. The instrument waa, n for- 
g(M'y; its falsehood is nqw Notorious 
to all historians. But those were dot 
the times of iiivesfigation. Such 
learning as had survived the furious 
shocks of the Gothic and Greek 
wars, was limited to the Romish 
priesthood. The Pope usertad his 


mpst Jbeggaved, discontented*, a|id 
disheartened population of , 

But tlie prodigious power which, 
this govermneutnas exercis^ 
Europe, and the power which’itMs 
still capable of exercHin^ and which 
it will flihvitably exercise in the fimt 
])ublic crisis of opinion in Europe, 
make the details of the Papal gOvom- 
nient one of the most curious studies 
in political sciencev The whole sys¬ 
tem is merked by, strong conttadio- 
tions^ One of the weakest of Euro- 


right derived frOnithefirsf Christian ,pean States in. point of territo^'y, it 
Emperor, and from that hour he pfo- exhibits an extraordinary" influence 


ceeded to csUiblish and erifoipco it by 
the sword aiid the torch In every re¬ 
gion of the civilized world. 

The Papal power witts the power 
of opinion acting on..the singular ig¬ 
norance of mankind, in a period^hen 
military violence had alternated 
with superstition, first to break 
down the freedom of nations* and 
then to enslave their minds, l^ie 
von. 3UUU. NO. CXCIJC, ' 


over ^ome of the nlost impprtant 
portioBs of the Contipent. One of the 
poorest in f^nt of revenue, and with 
ajpppttlajtipn^raost totally destitute 
of^^o aiid manufactures, a people 
of monks and njendicants, no trea¬ 
sury of Europe-steers so clear of 
bankruptcy* v One of the moirtdeg- 
'potic of all governments, in fac^ a 
government abhost wlicSi/ depen- 
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dent on the will of an individual, 
there are few where the people have 
so much a will of their own, or, at 
least, are so little questionable by 
autiiority for any of their follies. 
One of the most discretionary govern¬ 
ments on record, ruled by men of the 
cloister, or by Cardinals, who lead 
the coxcombry of the capital, and 
witli a decrepit old priest at their 
head, generally chosen expressly for 
his decrepitude, Rome has contrived 
to wind her way with sufficient secu¬ 
rity through the difficulties of a thou¬ 
sand years; and though undoubtedly 
undergoing a formidable share of the 
common calamities of Italy, for she 
has been repeatedly sacked, been 
claimed by rival Popes, and deeply 
smitten by the furious feuds of the 
Italian Barons, yet, in the midst of 
change, has contrived to preserve 
her dominions, scarcely altered, 
since tlic day of their original dona¬ 
tion. 

The Papal ffovernment, or wliat 
may be entitled the cabinet and the 
ministerial officers, is wholly consti¬ 
tuted of prelates. But those pre¬ 
lates are not all.priests. The greater 
l^t are laymen, though they n ear 
the prelatical habit and the tonsure. 
They are numerous too? generally 
not less than three hundred- From 
those prelates the Popes chobse the 
-^C^din8ls;,.s;jQine~ of whom are, by 
custom, entitled to their rank, from 
having, as prelates, served peculiar 
public offices. Those are all persons 
of considerable trusty and their pla¬ 
ces are termed pasti cardinalizie^ as 
being, in fact, preparatory to the . 
red hat. They are the offices of go« 
Temor of Rome, treasurer, major 
domo, secretary of the consulta, au¬ 
ditor of the chamber, and president 
of Urbino, with some others of infe¬ 
rior activity. 

Those prelates form a species of 
Roman peers^e. Their origin dates 
as bid as the Crusades. On the co!i<« 
quest of Palestine, the Papal govern¬ 
ment amply reinforced the ecclehi- 
UStical part of the invasion. A crowd 
of priests^ decorated with the titles of 
the primitive bishops, were sent out 
to t^e possession of the secs eon- 
ouered oy the swords of the God- 
xreys and Tancreds. The camp over- 
jBowed with Bishops of Ephesus, An- 
tloeh, CsMtea, &c.; but the Saracen 
lances and arrows soon forbade Urn 


residence of those saints of tlic 
west, and year by year tlieir dioceses 
were curtailed, until the whole tribe 
were thrown back upon the bauds of 
their original fabricator. Palestine 
was left to darkness and Saladin, 
while Rome was fearfully over¬ 
stocked with claimants and complain¬ 
ants, whom she had looked on as 
handsomely provided fur at least in 
this world. Many of those returned 
bishops were connected with power¬ 
ful Italian families; and ns connexion 
is a natural element of promotion 
even in the unworldly (Umreh of 
Rome, the Popes were involved in 
the dilemma of giving them either 
places or j)cusions. The places were 
decided on, and the Italians saw with 
some surprise those pious pilgrims 
and gi’ave confessors embarked in 
all kinds of secular cinployincnts. 
But in Italy all indignation is dis¬ 
creet; the layman is a proverbial 
idler; the Pope is God’s vicegerent; 
and Infallibility and the fiupiisitiou 
settle every thing between them. 
The bishops are still consecrated for 
dioceses in partibus injiddmvit wear 
imaginary mitres, and have the spiri¬ 
tual watching of provinces in winch 
they dare not ajet a foot, and govern 
their grim population of Turks and 
Arabs at, a distance, which amply 
provides for safety in life and limb. 
The lime is confidently expi'cti'd, 
when they shall find the Mussul- 
nians strewing the ground before 
their triumphant return; but in the 
mean time they.draw their incomes 
out of the Romah purse, and are dis¬ 
patched to serve tlie State as nun¬ 
cios, and all the various public aiul 
private di{llomacy of the Popedom. 

But there are clasKCs and ranks 
even in this prelacy. And added to 
episcopate mpartibus infiddium^Mo 
many prdati whose title depends on 
their, being unmarried, and being 
able to in the Papal stock a 

sum whose interest is not less than 
twelve, hundred crowns (about 
L.280 a-ycar), or who can make an 
estate chargeable with this stipend. 
Others are appointed by the simple 
dictum of the rope, without the secu¬ 
rity, to which, however, be generally 
gives some equivalent, in the salary 
of a place* Others are made prelates 
in consequence of having a prelacy 
left as a rent charge upon the family 
c&tatO;,as a provision for younger 
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brothers, Tlio stipend is to be paid 
out of the general income, and the 
chosen individual Is tonsured, frock- 
ed, and pensioned accordingly. 

There are tlirco Cardinal Legates, 
or viceroys, over the provinces, who 
are generally chosen from the more 
mature and the better-educated of the 
prelates; but the majority are satis- 
lied with as little learning as will car¬ 
ry them through the mere routine of 
their offices; a tolerably fluent use of 
Latin of a very low temjwrature, and 
a little civil law, arc enough for pub¬ 
lic honours ; and if the price is thus 
easy, who can wonder at their taking 
no further trouble on the subject V 
From such men as ministers and ma¬ 
gistrates, lie must be sanguine who 
should expect any wonders in poli¬ 
tics or legislation. But, to pi'e%ent 
palpable blunders, tliey are assisted 
in the courts of law by assessors, 
who arc generally advocates by pro¬ 
fession, and who, if they know no¬ 
thing else, are nc(|uainted with the 
forms of proceeding. Yet from time 
to time a man starts up who, in spite 
of every fault of national habit ami 
personal neglect, exhibits ability. 
The late Cardinal Gonsalvi tvas one 
of those, lie was intelligent for a 
monk, manly for a Roman, and learn¬ 
ed for a priest. As a Cardinal and 
Minister he was a miracle. All was 
not much. But he. transacted the 
public business with diligence, co¬ 
creed the fashionable openness of 
robbery, tried to coerce the gaming¬ 
tables, hut they were too fashioinablc 
for his powers; was civil to strangers, 
and liad the good sense to feel that 
the English were better worth civili¬ 
ty than all Europeans besides ; lived 
without nrphnvSf and died without 
fihdung fortunes for them from the 
public purse. 

In all governments, finance is one 
of tbe most essential points, and 
nnioii|r the plienomena of the Pope¬ 
dom lias always been reckoned its* 
bcingalways comparativelyricli. The 
secret, however, chiefly lay in the 
large sums which it gathered from all 
Popish Christendom, Previously to 
the Reformation, it is notorious that 
Rome raised a revenue out of every 
community of Etirope, out of every 
province and parish, and out of the 
income of every bishop and priest, as 
it is that the remorselessness of her 
extortion furnished one of the prin¬ 


cipal weapons against her suprema¬ 
cy. Europe, in the 16th (‘entuvy, 
W'as governed by a nest of tyrants 
and the lay extortioner grew jealous 
of the priestly peculator. The po- 

E ulace, fleeced oy both alike, luited 
otli with the same inveteracy; but 
the first thing to be overthrown was 
tlio Papal plunderer; and for this the 
assistance of the princely plunderer 
was called on, uRe<l, and succossfuL 
Luther’s vigour, sincerity, and truth, 
(Ihl much; hut without the princes 
of Cermany the cause mxist have 
gone to the bottom. Yet, even so 
late as a few years before tJie French 
Revolution, the Papal receipts from 
foreign countries amoiiiitcd to not 
less than two millions and a half of 
Roman crowns (L..i66,000 sterling.) 
The list, from the office of the Ro¬ 
man (lataiy, is curious, as somewhat 
ascertaiinnj^ the iuilueiicc of tlie Pia- 
pney surviving in the various conti¬ 
nental dominions, even on thexerge 
of its overthrow. Spain stands at 
tlic head of tliis pious inaiijlieence. 

R0nan Crowns* 

Spain and her colonies, 640,845 
Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands, . , , , 486,811 

Franco, . . , 357,133 

Poland, , , . 180,745 

Portugal and her colonies,260,100 
The two Sicilies, , 136,170 

The rest of Italy (exclusive 
of the Popedom,) , 107,067 

Switzerland, . , 87,034 

The North, . . 87,033 

The Saullui.m dominions, Ci),7l2 
Tuscany, , , . 3,052 


2,406,702 

We thus see Spain and Portugal cou- 
tributiiigncarl}'ouo-lmlf of the whole, 
and the surviving Popery of tlie land 
of the Uofonnation contvihuting near¬ 
ly half a million,—a singular instance 
of the tardiness with which the most 
obvious truth makes its way, and of 
the extraordinary tenacity with which 
superstition grasps whatever can 
conduce to its profit or its power. A 
large portion of this money, how¬ 
ever, xvent into the hands of the Pa¬ 
pal agents, or sju'dizimun) tljo mana¬ 
gers of all tlic foreign InC'iness of 
the Popedom. Yet, though it did 
not pass directly into the treasury, it 
undoubtedly filled up the chasm 
which their salaries must have other¬ 
wise made iu the general revenue, 
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Tlie reventie arising from the Pa¬ 
pal territory, or, Income of the 
Apostolical Chamber,” about the 
same period, was full three miliioas 
twohundred tliousandRomau crowns 
(L.744,186 sterling), arising from the 
various heads of 

The farming of the lands belong¬ 
ing to the Chamber. 

Tlie farming of taxes paid by the 
parishes to tlic state. 

The farming of the duties on wines 
and brandies. 

The tax upon all butcher's meat 
consumed in Rome. 

The tax upon all the wlicat con¬ 
sumed in Rome. 

The duties on all foreign goods 
imported. 

The lottery# 

One duty more is levied on a class 
of persons, whom we should scarcely 
expect to find among the ways and 
means of an ecclesiastical state. But 
the easy policy of the govenuneiit, 
taking it for granted that license 
will exist under all circumstances, 
has evidently thought that it may as 
well make a profit of it, and thus 
those stray members of the coin- 
monwealtli contribute to the reple¬ 
tion of the priestly pocket. 

The lottery Kad been so long an 
expedient of our owu finance, that 
we can scarcely exclaim against the 
foreign governments by wmicli it is 
still suffered to exist. But oi/r lot¬ 
tery, for manjr years before its ex¬ 
tinction, was so cleansed of its evils 
as to be comparatively harmless, and 
even in its worst of times held no 
comparison wjth flie sweeping al¬ 
lurement and perpetual gaming of 
the Roman one. In Rome the lot¬ 
tery is drawn nine times a-year,and, 
as there is a lottery going on in Na¬ 
ples, in the intervals of the Roman 
drawing, in which, too, the Roman 
populace dabbie as regularly as in 
their own, they, in fact, have eighteen 
drawings in the twelve tnontlis. And, 
to level the mischief to all ranks, 
they can play for about a halfpenny. 
The temptation, too, is of the exact 
order to inflame the cupidity of the 
rabble. A ticket worth three haloes 
may win a term, or sequence, worth 
one hundred and eighty crowns. 
This would be a grand affair to the 
gamesters of the streets. But the 
chances against the temo are no less 
than 117,479 to one. 

On those conditions, U may be 
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resumed, that the instances of ma- 
ing a fortune by the lottery are not 
many. But the temptation is strong 
enough to ruin one half of the popu¬ 
lace by the loss of money, and the 
other half by tbe loss of time. Days 
and nights are spent in calculating 
lucky numbers, consulting a sort 
of lottery astrologers, who predict 
numbers that arc warranted to tem, 
and counting over their gains in /«- 
turo. 

The Roman funding system is as 
curious as any other part of this 
most curious of all governments. It 
has preceded us in all the discover¬ 
ies on which (»ur financiers pride 
themselves; a sinking fund-bank 
bills to half-a-dozen times the amount 
of the capital—a national debt regu¬ 
larly increasing, and witliout the 
smallest hope of ever being dimi¬ 
nished — and pawnl>rokiiig on the 
grandest scale possible. There is 
nothing new under the sun. 

The Roman national debt is as old 
as the sixteenth century, the me¬ 
morable period when the star of 
the Queen ('ity first began to wane ; 
and, like all other national debts, it 
took its rise in war. Charles V., a 
thorough ]>oliticiaii, or, in otlicr 
words, a thorough hypocrite, was 
the champion of the Popedom, for 
the purpose of availing himself of 
the rnpal iiinueiice in securing the 
fidelity of dominions tliat already 
felt themselves too large for a ty¬ 
rant, and too enlightened for a per¬ 
secutor. But if tlic battle was 
fought in Germany, it was to be paid 
for in Rome; and Clement Vlf, 
soon found, that to have Emperors 
for his champions was to the full as 
costly as it might be glorious. The 
Papal ducats were sent flying about 
tbe world, slaying the tvvin heretics, 
Turks and Protestants. But the trea¬ 
sury was sinking even in this ple¬ 
thora of triumph, and Pope Clement 
was at once in sight of universal do¬ 
minion, and in the jaws of bank¬ 
ruptcy. In this crisis the Italian 
genius awoke. An invention untried 
or untbought of by all the struggling 
monarchs of the last three thousand 
years, was engendered in the bril¬ 
liant brain of an Italian chairman of 
the committee of ways and means. 
It WM proposed that every man who 
put into the treasury one hundred 
crowns, should receive an interest 
of ten per cent. The idea was ia- 
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comparably con(|;enlal to Italian life; 
in a country where the infinite ma¬ 
jority—whether through fear, indo¬ 
lence, or avarice, keep their money 
in specie. The prospect of an out¬ 
let (ov this cumbrous deposit, where 
the outlet was safe, and the inlet 
sure, where the income was grow¬ 
ing, and the possessor had no trouble 
in its growth—was the most popu¬ 
lar invention imaginable. Clement 
raised the money. His successors 
found the simplicity of the expedi¬ 
ent admirably adapted to their tastes, 
and tlicy continued to raise tlie mo¬ 
ney, and swell the debt, until Sixtus 
V., a man of vigour, who ought to 
have lived in later times, gave the 
last finish to the system, by raising a 
loan of ten millions of crowns at 
once—a prodigious sum in those 
times, and hoarding enough of it to 
have bought the whole baronage of 
Home. 

But the interest must be paid, and 
unless ho were inclined to bring the 
forebodings of the people upon his 
head, tliere must be some prospect 
offered of defraying the principal at 
some time or other in the course of 
futurity. Sixtus had found his go¬ 
vernment tlironged witli sineciirists. 
A duller financier would liavo at¬ 
tempted to relieve the state by 
extinguishing the sinecures. But 
Italian subtilty saw further into 
things. JIc put all the sinecures up 
to sale. They were all for life— 
ivere named Vacahili from their na¬ 
ture, and brought in a cjuiet income 
of about eight per cent for their pur¬ 
chase money. It was in fact but 
another mode of borrowing money 
by annuity at eight per cent. Thus 
we find all our modern expedients 
anticipated. The practical inconve¬ 
nience of having so many placemen 
with nothing to do, the contempt 
thrown upon all efficient govern¬ 
ment offices by their connexion with 
this swarm of idlers, and tlie gene¬ 
ral degradation of public honours 
by this traffic and sale, were matters 
of no consideration to the thorough 
love of money, and passion for power, 
that made the character of Sixtus. 

The proceeds of the Vacabili had 
been nominally intended to form a 
sinking fund. But Sixtus found bet¬ 
ter employment for the money in 
intriguing through all the European 
courts with one part, and building 
churches and palaces with the other. 


He was a bold, proud, and arrogant 
priest. But the Italians had no right 
to exclaim at his vices; for he was 
Italian to the heart’s core; and the 
Romans had some reason to thank 
him for his furor of embellishment; 
he would have built a new Rome if 
he had found the valley of the Tiber 
naked; ho found it full of ruins, and 
he spent his energies in patching 
what he would have taken delight 
in creating. 

The history of all national debts 
is the same ; if we except that of 
President Jackson’s empire, where, 
however, the experiment is too green, 
the country too unfinished, and tho 
precariousness of public power in 
cabinets and councils too annual^ to 
suffer the natural course of things. 
But America will yet have her na¬ 
tional debt in full vigour, like her 
more civilized ancestors. The Ro¬ 
man treasury never put a ducat in 
progress to pay off its debt. Tho 
money of the Vacabili went in feasts 
and fasts, in the erection of a new 
opera house, or the hire of a nenr 
ballerina, or dresses de chanty or in the 
pensions of a whole host of nephews 
and nieces, who suddenly came to 
light upon the announcement that 
their uncle was elected by the Car¬ 
dinals to carry the keys of St Peter, 
and for whom the veuerahle head of 
the state felt all the emotions of pa¬ 
ternity. The legacy of public debt 
which Sixtus bequeathed for the 
perplexity of future generations, to 
tlie amount of twenty millions of 
crowns, gr.adually mounted to thirty, 
forty, till at the close of the last cen¬ 
tury it was fifty, or a little short of 
twelve millions of pounds sterling. 
“ And what are twelve millions 
sterling?” will the English man of 
clubs and coffeehouses say, as he runs 
down the tremendous columns of our 
Easter budget. Yet even our angry 
politician should remember, that 
what is but twelve millions in Eng¬ 
land, would be at any period four 
times the value in Italy; and that, 
from the universal rise of expenses, 
public and private, in every country, 
forty-eight millions, forty years ago, 
w’^ould go as far as twice the number 
now. On this fair calculation, tho 
Papal debt, at the close of the eight¬ 
eenth century, would be better re¬ 
presented by a hundred iiiillioiis of 
pounds sterling. ’Tis true, that this 
still dwindles beside our eight bun- 
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^red millions-^that it is but a mole- 
bill beside our mountain. But we 
must re< onect, too, the difference in 
tlie grounds of the two atxuinuln- 
tions; tlie pressure of the whole 
defence of FAirope on Kugland, the 
indefatigable labour, the iuipreguablc 
resistance, the unequalled triumph; 
that we had to sn]>port the credit 
of every lailing exclieipier, from the 
Pole to the Line; that we had to re¬ 
cruit every risinir army, and refit 
every beaten one; to iiglit for one 
king in his last ditch, and to carry 
another to his last colony ; to teach 
the llussians to s^alJd tire, and to 
help the Grand Turk to pay for his 
gunpowder; that we were iho sol¬ 
diers and sailors of every shore and 
sea, the hottlehohlers or the cham¬ 
pions of every battle; that Ave were 
the suppliers of Portugal with port, 
of Spain Avith eorn, of Italy Avith 
macaroni, aiulof Turkey with opiiinn; 
that Ave Avere the bakers,the brewers, 
and the hankers of mankind, busy 
Avith the paupers and patriots of the 
earth, from Jama to Labrador, and 
from lAibrador round the world to 
Loo (’hoo; I’iTigland the fighter, tho 
footman, Xhi* Jhrtotum of the univer¬ 
sal family of man. 

What was this stirring life to the 
gilded sofasandlazy purple of Ronie, 
feeding onbeecafiroPSjnndcoolingitsi 
fingers in vases of rose water, pining 
OAor a picture, or panting after a 
canzone ‘r TIic nniion hontiqnirre 
has been in the rigid after all, in spite 
of the whole legion of f'arditmli and 
Prelali. Foreigners let their uiotiey 
slip throuirh fingers. Kngland 
may throw it away. But she has 
sometiiiiig to reuieriiher for it. She 
has name, and fame, and acliv ity, and 
health for it. All may he paupers 
alike, and this Is the natural conrlu- 
hion of ail. But let us be contented 
Avilh our fate. Nations are not like 
men ; no nation ever diefi Ti<*h. Brit 
let Italy, (Jerniany, and France die 
like broken up spendthrifts, Avrapjjed 
in the remnants of their finery, in the 
workhouse. Let hlnglarid die, if die 
she must, like her own soldiers and 
sailors, Avithout a shilling, and not 
caring a straw about the matter; die 
in action, high and hot-blooded to the 
last, and finislied by a blow worthy 
to end the life of the bold ! 

This oraiio homrifirn to the praise 
of the " Tellus alma virorum/* has 
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draAvn us away from the history of 
Papal finance. In what ])roportion 
lire glass runs doAvn Avithiu the last 
foAV years, is difficult to say, in a 
country where there are no commit¬ 
tees of supply open to the Avorld, no 
chancellors of the exchequer to make 
a hebdomadal discovery of the na¬ 
tional bankruptcy, and no Humes 
and Biirdctts to threaten them Avith 
the scaffold for the defi<‘it of a far¬ 
thing. But AA'^e may follow the in¬ 
stinct of nature, and ])ledge ourselves 
that Frcneh visits and Papal restora¬ 
tions, insurrections once a month, 
and Austrian marches to put them 
down, have not reinforced the ener¬ 
gies of the Papal purse 8ince,and that 
tlie humthi di J/oa/c, the national 
debt, is swelling as rapidly as ever. 
Forty years ago, the interest, even at 
three per cent, had rcduciul the go- 
A'crnincnt income to a little more 
than a miliion and a half of croAviis, 
(about L.;iJ^.>,ooo sterling.) 

Brasclii, Pius M.,a graceful and 
accoinplislied man, very ill xised by 
hisenemies tin* French,and not nmcli 
better used by his friends tin* Aus¬ 
trians, added his /iwii extra\'iigaiice 
to tlie debt. He was by nature a ])ro- 
jector, and, if he bad been Avithout a 
sliilliiicrof other men’s money, Avould 
probably have made a fortune. But 
as Pope, lie Avas more naturally amu¬ 
sed ill wasting a treahury. J'Am’y 
government Ims always s<»iTie pro¬ 
blem in pfttOy some peculiar bobby 
on Avhich it rides, till poverty forces 
it to disnionnt. Tlie Homan hobby 
bas been for a tliousand year.s tho 
draining of tbe Pontine Marshes. 
Braschi’s riding this bobby rest 
tbe people nearly half a million of 
English pounds, the loss of lives to 
a considerablo amount, and gained 
nothing in return but an obvious in- 
erease of the miasmata. The eonelu- 
sion seems to he, that the postilenec 
liolds its ground liy right of nature, 
and that neither Pope nor Cardinal 
will ever eject it We shall not come 
to this conclusion, until we see the 
question fairly tried by an English 
imgineer, with English money, Eng- 
lisli Avorkmen, and an army of steam 
engines. But the iinpre.ssion produ-t 
ced by so many centuries of failure 
is, that the Pontine Marshes are ir¬ 
reclaimable. They lie too Ioav for 
drainage, and the utmost that can he 
done is to make the soil solid enough 
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for the pasturage of cattle, of which 
it rears great numbers for the xuar'> 
kets of Jlome. But tliis does not 
extinguish the miasmata. The air 
which, HhiRularly enough, seems to 
liave no ellect ou cattle, is the very 
breath of mortality to man; ague and 
consumption hover over the ground 
for ever, and the guards, herdsmen, 
and few inhabitants, are all but volun* 
leers for the grave. 

Tim history of a district that so 
Rtubboriily defies the skill of man, 
has had so long and close a connec¬ 
tion witli the mother city of Europe, 
might make a very ingenious book. 
One elfeclual and easy euro for the 
pestilence that perpetually breeds in 
this soil, would be to overilow the 
marshes at once, which their h^vel 
would allow in nil directions; but 
tlie value of the pasture acts too for- 
(‘ibly on lloniati avarice for a mea¬ 
sure which would restore health to 
an immense extent of territory, and 
jiroliably save Horne itself from the 
incurHioiis of the gradually 

s]>readiijg over every quarter of the 
capital. 

Another exploit of Brasrhi’s lovo 
for throwing down and building up, 
marked the temper of the age.' Ho 
inandied a troop of bricklayers and 
masons against the old temple of 
A'enus, standing by St Peter’s, a work 
so strongly bearing the marks of 
ancient, gimias, that it had earned 
the ])anegyric of Michael Angelo, 
There was doubtless some barbarisin 
in jnillingtbis down to make way for 
a new Sacristy to St Peter’s. But it 
was a barbarisin which, the year be¬ 
fore, would notlmve excited a mur¬ 
mur—a century before would have 
been panegyrized, and in the true 
ages of Iloinish stipremacy would 
have entitled the overthrower to can¬ 
onization. Kilt Braschi lind fallen ** on 
evil days and evil times.” Tlie French 
philosopher had been lecturing the 
Homans, without much conscious¬ 
ness of their having so classic a pu¬ 
pillage; piety was no longer to bo 
found in building sacristies, nor was 
Venus thought to be altogether so 
disrespiitable a rival to the St Ur¬ 
sulas and St llriflgets of the most 
ninusiiigand apocryphal of all calen¬ 
dars. The whole wit of tlio rising 
generation was poured upon the un¬ 
fortunate Pope*8 head. Pun and 
pasquinade haunted his pillow, flew' 
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in his face in the streets, glared from 
Uie very walls of his study, and scat¬ 
tered thorns ou the embroidered 
cushions of his salle de reception. 
He was an undone builder; and the 
popular indignation might be taken 
as an omen of the march of Na¬ 
poleon, which finally stripped him 
of Lis pictures, his purse, his Pope¬ 
dom, his personal liberty, and loaded 
Jiim with all the other alliterative 
evils that could weigh down the 
tiara of the handsomest and most 
luckless of priests and potentates. 
He had, for his owm misfortune and 
the laughter of Home, inscribed over 
the entrance of his sacristy the fol¬ 
lowing characters 

Quod ad TompU Vatican! ornamentum. 
Publica vota flagitHbant, 

J’ius VI. Pont: Max : leoit, perfecitque.** 

Among a thousand poetic insults, 
an angry neophyte ot the republic 
thus posted up his opinion under 
the inscription ■— 

PuMi'ca! Mentiris. Kon publica vota 
fiiere, 

iSi'd tumidl ingeiili vota fuere tuk'* 

The general Papal administration 
is ns curious as its finance. AH the 
]>ro\ inces have a species of viceroys, 
vestiMl with authority to judge in all 
cases except capital ones. But the 
three important provinces of Bolog¬ 
na, Ferrara, and Honiagna (or Raven¬ 
na), called the Three Legations, from 
tlieir being governed by Legates a la- 
lvrt\ Cardinals delegateil by the Pop© 
every three years, imply powers in 
their governors little inferior to those 
of the Pope liimselT. Next to those 
is the President of Urbino, a prelate 
governor, whose appointment differs 
from that of the governors of the 
Legations in being “ during plea¬ 
sure.” Over all the cities, also, tnere 
are governors, prelates, correspond¬ 
ing to our magistrates of the higher 
order. Over the towns tliat are not 
honoured with the name of cities are 
governors by briefs as being appoint¬ 
ed by the Pope’s brief; and over 
the villages are commissaries, ap¬ 
pointed by patent of tlie Secretary 
of State, The two latter classes form 
almost tlie only exception to the 
monopoly of office by the priesthood. 
They are not required to be priests, 
and tliey may even be married men. 
They must bo doctors of law, but 
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this is not a very cumbrous acquire- 
tnent. Rome sells the diploma as 
she sells every thing. The honour 
in this case is cheap; it is sold for 
about three guineas. 

But the great machine of the state 
is the Sagra Covsulta^ nearly equi¬ 
valent to our Privy Council and 
Court of King’s Bench combined. 
It is a tribunal exercising a judicial 
authority over the whole state, ex- 
ceptingtlie city of Rome itself, wdiich 
is under local governors. This body 
consists of a Cardinal Secretary 
of State, who acts as president, a 
prelate as secretar}*’, and eight pre¬ 
lates called punentit who have all 
equal voices in the decision. The 
whole state is divided into eight dis¬ 
tricts, for each of Avhich one of those 
prelates is the ponente^ agent, or 
general functionary, Tlicir cogni¬ 
zance is formidable, though solely 
over criminal cases. The governor 
of the city where a crime is com¬ 
mitted, makes his report to the po- 
nente of the district, who examines 
the matter, and makes his report to 
the body; who again, by a plurality 
of votes, decide on the sentence. 
The secretary then reports to the 
Pope, who signifies his decision by 
an order, which returns to the body 
to be signed by the president and 
secretary. 

This shews like deliberation, but 
its effects are equivalent to the most 
cruel tyranny. The first step in 
every instance is to throw the ac¬ 
cused into prison; and of all loath¬ 
some places an Italian prison i.s the 
most loathsome. There, squalid, 
starving, stript of his property, and 
wearing away health, intelligence, 
and life, the wretched prisoner must 
wait for the deliberations of the 
Sagra Conmltat deliberations which 
linger through years. 

The process of the trial is a fac¬ 
simile of the memorable system of 
the Inquisition. All is secrecy. The 
prisoner is never suffered to confront 
the accuser. The depositions of the 
witnesses are all taken down in pri¬ 
vate by a notary; the witnesses 
themselves are not suffered to read 
over their own depositions. The 
wltuesses for, or against, arc never 
confronted with the accused; he Is 
never suffered even to know who 
they are* When the depositions are 
complete, the accused is brought up 


to be examined by tlie same notary 
and one of the inferior judges; iu 
other words, brought up to be urged 
to criminate himself. If the case bo 
one which might involve a sentence 
of death, the accused who pleaded 
not guilty, or refused to make him¬ 
self a criminal, was put to the tor¬ 
ture. But this most inhuman pro¬ 
cess has been disused. However, 
the dungeon, the bread and water, 
and the utter uncertainty of trial, are 
still torture enough, if the unfortu¬ 
nate man had never felt a thumb¬ 
screw, nor had a spine dislocated by 
the rack. The absurdity of using 
torture as an instnnnent of truth, 
could not be move clearly evidenced 
than by the Roman practice. If the 
most innocent man gave way under 
his agony, lie was pronounced guilty. 
If the most guilty had the hardihood 
of nerve to refuse all confession un¬ 
der the torture, he was, after a tew 
experiments on the toughness of his 
sinews, pronounced innocent, and 
iticapablc of being pronounced guilty, 
let the proofs be however powerful. 
Thus all was in favour of rutliauism. 
The liardy conslituliou of the rub¬ 
ber and highway assassin, was his 
defence; while the feebler frame of 
the honest citizen, or the man of 
study ami seclusion, was an evidence 
of crime, and betrayed him to ruin. 

It forms a striking feature in all 
foreign tribunals that their prejudice 
is the accused, and this espe¬ 

cially ill cuuntries wliere espionage 
is a common expedient of all classes, 
where conscience is solved by six¬ 
pence and a confessional, and where 
accusation is notoriously made on 
tlie slightest and the most nefarious 
grounds. While, among us, though 
accusation is rare, and tlierefore to 
be presumed, not made but on valid 
grounds, the prejudice is wholly in 
favour of the accused. In the foreign 
tribunal, the onus lies on t^e accu¬ 
sed ; 111 the English on the accuser. 
In the one the business of the judge 
is, not to sheiv that the accused has 
justice, but that he cannot escape. 
This purpose is evidently less to se¬ 
cure the ends of truth, than to vin¬ 
dicate the strictness of the laws; 
the accuser is the favourite of the 
court, the accused is the victim. The 
judge performs, tlie lawyer examines 
and cross-examines, browbeats and 
terrifies; the accused, probably in* 
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nocent, is confounded, silenced, beat¬ 
en down, but the judge gains the 
honours of a successful minister by 
this verbal torture; the accused is 
hanged, and the tribunal triumphs in 
the proof that it has cleverness 
enough to hang. Even in France, the 
majesty of justice, which consists in 
its fairness, is perpetually insulted 
by this passion tor conviction. The 

a e with UH is counsel for the dc- 
ant, if he has no otlier. The 
judge in France is counsel for the 
plaintiff, if he had a thousand others. 
vVell may England rejoice in her lot; 
and manly and vigorous may be her 
efforts to retain the Constitution 
tvhich has made her the depositary of 
all the best principles of law, free¬ 
dom, and religion. 

There are but few executions in 
Rome, for there,as in all other places, 
the chief crimes arc committedamong 
the rabble; and they seldom wait for 
the tardier process of the law. Wlierc 
a culprit may be shut up in his dun¬ 
geon for lialf-a-dozen years from the 
time of his sentence till its execu¬ 
tion, rabble vengeance is not much 
disposed to trust to the tribunals. 
The knife is a speedier mode of set¬ 
tling their injuries. Stab is given 
for stab. The oppressor, the betray¬ 
er, or the robber, is run through the 
midriff with a stiletto. The matter 
is settled, and justice troubles hei«- 
self no more, upon the subject. 

A remarkable exception is made in 
the case of priests and tvotnen. Capi¬ 
tal punishment cannot touch them. 
The priest, let him be thief, seducer, 
conspirator, or assassin, is never to 
exhibit on a scaffold. He goes, at the 
worst, only into perpetual confine¬ 
ment in the House of Correction— 
the Ergastolo. There he has nothin<^ 
to do, and does nothing. lie mai/vem 
his breviary, and he must hear mass 
once a day ; there end his troubles. 
He is fed by tlie Pope, until bis be,- 
nefactor grows weary of fetiding 
him; as he becomes burdensome, he 
becomes virtuous; his days in this 
Roman purgatory now rapidly short- 
ten; at last he is discovered to be 
clean once more. The padre CA*fn'co 
vouches for his saintship, and he is 
let loose upon mankind again. If he 
dies in confiaenient, he is still better 
off. He is absolved, anointed, wrap¬ 
ped “ in the weeds of Dominic,** and 
sent direct to heaven. 
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The women, too, are sent into con¬ 
finement, but with this difference, 
that they have something to do. 
Many a fair baud of the Roman don- 
zelle is at this hour picking hemp, 
spinning woo), and making horse¬ 
cloths. In their casa^ to which the 
archangel Michael gives his name, 
they conquer tlie enemy by flogging, 
bread and water, and masses perpe¬ 
tual,—a suHirient contrast to the 
life of a pronicnadcr of the Piazza 
di Spagnoy a free Tratileverina^ or a 
prima cantatrice of the Theatre of 
the Plimnix; but not a bad retire¬ 
ment, after all, for the most calami¬ 
tous of fallen potentates, a failing 
beauty. The Sagra Consulla^ in ad¬ 
dition to its functions of imprisoning 
and hanging, is the board of quaran¬ 
tine. Like the spear of Achilles, if 
its point kills, its rust cures; it slays 
and it keeps alive. Hut as we are 
now natiomllg startled by fears of 
pestilence, there is sonic interest in 
even the detail of lioiiian quarantine. 

The Papal States are notoriously 
surrounded by pestilence, Maho¬ 
met bequeathed the legacy to his 
converts, and in the lands of the 
Moslem the ]dague never dies. If it 
is not sweefiitig the turbans of Con¬ 
stantinople, it is doing justice on the 
sheepskiu caps of Shiraz and Tehe¬ 
ran, If it is not breaking up the 
Tartar encampments on the shores of 
the Baikal, it is waging war against 
the harems of Morocco; if nut at 
Morocco, it is at Cairo; niul if not at 
Cairo, it is peace-making between 
the rival butcliers of Tripoli and Tu¬ 
nis, by slaying the ^p<»pu1atiou of 
both. Hut it is always alive, always 
in action, and always hovering round 
the states of liis Holiness. Every 
wind that blows may bring it, and 
by the help of a Mediterranean 
sloop, which will bring any thing, a 
Levant captain, who will swear any 
thing, and a Jew pedlar, who will 
buy any thing, a pair of pantaloons 
may eprenil mortality, at any hour, 
from> the peasant that starves in his 
hut to the Pope that revels in his 
palace, from Loretto or Civita Vec- 
cilia to the Vatican. 

In the midst of this perpetual peril 
even Roman laziness is active, and 
Papal slumber is awake; and nothing 
cau be a more convincing proof of 
die value of precaution on such a 
subject, than die immunity which 
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eomman vt^rlance can thus secure 
from one of the uio^^t horrid of all 
evils, as well as the most subtle, 
permanent, and apparently uncon¬ 
trollable by man. 

The two cliief Roman health-of¬ 
fices are those of Civita Vecchiaaiid 
Ancona. Immediately on the arri¬ 
val of the vessel, the (‘aptain comes 
on shore to an appointed spot, which 
is palisadoed, to prevent coiniiiuni- 
cation. Then his bill of health is 
read to tlie health-commissary, wlio, 
if he has any suspicion of the vessel, 
receives the bill in a pair of tonijs, 
and smokes it over buriiiiif^ straw 
l>efove lie reads it. If the report be 
favourable, tijc rest of the crew are 
ordered to ap]>ear, and ar<! then 
sinsfly examined. If all be well, they 
are admitted t*i free pratitpie. If any 
remain sick on hoard, the port physi¬ 
cian visits them; if they are sick of the 
pestilence, the captain and crew are 
marched back on hoard, and the un¬ 
lucky doctor is forced to take up his 
quarters with them, until the infec¬ 
tion is fully develojied or extini^uish- 
ed. (itiards are set over the vessel, 
and on the slmre, to prevent commu¬ 
nication. If the platrue appears une- 
q ui V ocal ly, tli e goods are either burnt 
in the Lazaretto, or if the captain ob¬ 
ject to that, they are put on board, 
and the vessel is ordered to put to 
Hoa, on pain of being fired into and 
Hunk at her moorings. There is also 
a perpetual Board of lieiillh, consist¬ 
ing of the governor of the district, 
and five other magistrates, who assist 
the Oommissary in person, each for 
a week. In ayy peculiar case, the 
Commissary lias the power to call 
them together. Their votes and opi¬ 
nions are transmitted to the secre¬ 
tary of the Sdf/rtt Consuilrj, The af¬ 
fair is taken into consideration by 
that body; and in the meantime, 
with a wise precaution against con- 
serpiences, the vessel and crew are • 
kept in strict quarantine. ,Xo bill of 
health from the Levant or the coast 
of Barbary will avail. All arrivals 
from either are looked on as coming 
from a land of pestilence; and are 
destined to quarantine. The moat 
important refiection for us is, that by 
the help of these arrangements, plain 
and manageable as they are, the Ho¬ 
man States have, for a vast length of 
time» been secured from the plague* 
The construction of the Papal Ca« 
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binet Is simple; It may be said to con« 
sist of three ministers, the Governor 
of Rome, the Pope's Auditor, and the 
Cardinal Vicar, tlirce officers, each 
once possessed of very high personal 
functions. The Governor of Rome 
is always a prelate. He has a shewy 
cstabiislnneiit, and in the streets is 
attended Avith a guard. He may be 
considered as the representative of 
the Pope’s temporal power. But this 
chief’s present occupations are tlmso 
of ahead of the jmlice. He decides 
in a large extent of civil and crimi¬ 
nal cases ; the majority of which in 
Rome, however, liavo dwindled down 
into quarrels between the mob, or 
chicaneries between shopkeepers. 
One section of tlie Roman jurisdic¬ 
tion deserves remark for its connec¬ 
tion with the general tendency to cri¬ 
minate the accused. If a servant 
charges bis employer with witldiold- 
ing his due, the first process of tho 
court is to order tli« employer iii- 
Htantly to deposit the sum deinaiul- 
ed ill the hands of its officer—diffi¬ 
cult as it may be for him to procure, 
or utterly groundless as the demand 
may be on tlie face of it—or he must 
give adequate security for the sum, 
or he imprisoned at once. The onus 
still rests upon the accused, for lie 
is compelled to prove that the accu¬ 
ser has spoken falsely, instead of 
the natural procivss compelfing tho 
accuser to prove that lie has spoken 
tlie truth ; and as the defendant's 
own oath goes for nothing, he must 
look about for Avitnesses of a traiis- 
actioii, Avhich, in nine instances, has 
no Avitnesses, or bo condemned to 
pay tho whole demand. In this mode 
half a dozen rogues, by conspiring 
against any man, may lock up bis 
AA'liolc property in the Governor’s 
hands, and wliito ho is not indebted 
a Khilling in tho Avorld, may strip 
him of every shilling. The practice 
among apeopio singularly fraudulent 
by nature, and avIio in all cases pre¬ 
fer the circuitous way to tho straight 
one, must produce a prtHligious 
quantity of fraud, offensive and de¬ 
fensive. An amusing story on this 
point is told of an Englishman and 
his Roman lawyer. 

The English Afiior hod resided at 
Rome but a few months, when he 
was waited on by a succession of 
dealers In virtu, who, to Ids astonlah* 
ment| came, not to solicit cornmis* 
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Biona for VenusoB and Mercuries, 
but to demand payment of “ their 
billsJohn Bull burst out first into 
laughter, and next into rage, gave 
them his opinion of their merits in 
round English, and, finally declaring 
tliat his only answer would be the 
}iorse-whi|i or the horse-pond, put 
the whole deputation to the rout 
(lown the marble steps of his palazza. 
Next day, however, he was Avaited 
on by a more formidable requisition, 
in the shape of one of the Gover¬ 
nor's ordering his attendance 

ivith the inoney in queHion, on pain 
of being sent to jail. There are 
no Habeas Corpiises, or Insolvent 
Acts, nor any of the English frip¬ 
pery of rights and wrongs, in 
lloino; all is solid payment, plain 

I irospciition, and jail fur life. The 
Cnglishinandevoted Pope,Governor, 
an<l dealers in virtu^ to the IJii manfs^ 
and drove to n famous advocate. 
“ You say you ne\ er bought this five 
hundred crowns of bronzes, nor this 
thousand crowns wortli of intaglios, 

nor this three thousand ?-” 

“ Three thousand furies!” exrInim- 
cd the Etiglishumii, “ do you take me 
for a madman? 1 have not bought six- 
ence-worth of their gewgaws since 
came into Home, and 1 intend to 
leave it to-morrow, Avithoiit the pur¬ 
chase of so much as a sleeve-but¬ 
ton,” 

“ Then you intend topnythc money, 
of course?” said tl»e advocate. 

“ Not a paul,” said the English¬ 
man ; “ I can swear that I never saw 
the yelloAV visage of one of these ras¬ 
cals before.” 

The advocate at length, however, 
succeedetl in bringing his angry cli¬ 
ent to leave the matter to his manage¬ 
ment. The money being paid into 
Court, the trial lingered marvellous¬ 
ly, for this was, in lh(5 first place, the 
genius of the legislature, and in the 
next, the enemy's advocate was di¬ 
rected to brinp it into the malaria 
season^ the period when all foreign¬ 
ers naturally take flight, and when 
the innkeepers lay an additional tax 
upon the English post-chaises. John 
Bull roared in^vain, and was on the 
point of giving up the cause, to be 
let loose for iUbano, Naples, or any 
other part of the earth, where he 
could escape a six months* ague and 
paralysis for life. Fortune favoured 
liim at last. The malaria fever had 


made its way Into the Governor’s 
household, and his prelatcship order** 
ed the business of the Court to be 
concluded with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion. The advocate waited oii the 
l^nglisliniau. “ You may now order 
your horses,” said he; “ we have 
gained our cause,” 

“Bravo!” said theclient,“ ofcourse 
you shewed that the fellows could 
not prove niy ever iiaviiig ordered 
their trumpery V” 

“ Quite the contrary,” said the ad¬ 
vocate; “ they provc<l the fact, and 
proved it by no less than twenty 
witnesses, who all swore that they 
had seen you order them.” 

The Etiglishmaii pronounced that 
expression, which makes such afigiire 
in the mouth of the Brilisli sailor, 
and which Eiijaro declares to be “ le 
fond de la ionyur,^' 

“ But bow diil you beat them ?” 

“Sweariuir against them wotild be 
of no use, so I brought five-and- 
twenty witnesses to swear that they 
saw poll /wy for them. The fellows 
were not prepared for this, and you 
gain('d your cause.” 

The Pope’s zVuditor is nearly equi¬ 
valent to our Lord (Chancellor; he is 
tiu' supreme judge in civil causes, 
but is not restricted to tin? rules or 
limitations of ibe other tribunals. Ilia 
usual method is to determine any 
peculiar point of law which n»ay have 
arisen, and then remit the eause to 
the inferior tribunals. He decides all 
matters brought before him in equity. 
He lias another point of resemblance 
to tboLord ('baiicellor,( whose oflice, 
indeed, as it was originally held by 
churchmen, may be but an improwd 
copy of the Homan Auditors.) His 
functions an* considered to be so im¬ 
mediately connected with thoseof the 
head of the state, or his advisers, that 
they cease instantly upon the Pope’s 
death. He is named by the Pope 
ring phasurcy and though always a 
prelate, he vacates his office on be¬ 
ing appointed a Cardinal, thus giving 
the Pope an easy means of getting 
rid of him ; or if he is suffered to re¬ 
main in office afterwards, it must bo 
as pro-auditor, or presumed locum 
tencm for the future Auditor; and 
there are few instances wliero the 
first act of a Pope is not to displace 
the former Auditor. 

Tlie Roman Senate still subsists. 
Ilow are the mighty falleu i Tho 
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Conscript Fathers, the men of the 
fasces and tiie curiilc chair, are now 
a single noble, an attorney, and three 
petty justices. The distributors of 
kingdoms, and the chastisers of kings, 
are now a court for fixing tho week¬ 
ly price of butcher’s meat, and the 
recovery of small debts. Such is a 
namel 

The Cardinal V’icar, tho third great 
officer of state, possesses very high 
and very active functions, lu his 
court, constituted of himself, an au¬ 
ditor, a prelate entitled the Vicege¬ 
rent, and a prelate entitled the civil 
Ltwootenente, he exorcises an autho¬ 
rity ill civil and ecclesiastical cases 
within ten miles of Rome. Under 
other modifications he exercises a 
similar jurisdiction in criminal cases. 
But he possesses one function, per¬ 
sonally and exclusively, which alone 
gives a very formidable power. As 
Cardinal Vicar, or V'^icar-General to 
the Pope, be is censor o/ the public 
morals. By this single authority, lie 
commands the liberty of every man 
and woman in the state. Espionage is, 
of course, one of the shortsighted arts 
of all the continental governments. 
But Roman espionage is perpetual 
and uni versal, and, with the restless¬ 
ness and meanness that belongs to 
the unemployed life of monkery, it 
makes mischief out of every thing. 
The Cardinal V icar has the, power of 
arrest anti conveyance to the dun¬ 
geon, in all instances of his own ca- 
jfirice, or the caprice of others. The 
husband who wishes to get rid of his 
wife, the wife who plots against her 
liiisband—and in the miserable sys^ 
tern of Italian biatrimony, and the 
habitual profligacy of both sexes, 
those bitter intrigues and herce se¬ 
parations are frequent—has only to 
influence the Cardinal, or perhaps 
the Cardinars valet, or the valet’s 
valet, or a clerk in his office; and 
the accused is privately seized, pri¬ 
vately consigned to a prison, and 
privately kept there for years, or for 
life. 

In England, a single act of this 
kind would overthrow a Ministry, 
and the existence of such an office 
would set the kingdom in a dame. 
But foreigners are satisfied with 
shrugging their shoulders, thanking 
the Virgin that it is not their own 
ill luck, and wiping out all traces of 
the transaction by going to the ope¬ 


ra. The Italian, as long as he has 
macaroni, troubles himself but lit¬ 
tle about tbe deeds of Cardinal Vi¬ 
cars. A cloak tliat will keep out tbe 
rain, and a cigar that will smoke 
nway the day, advance him still far¬ 
ther in the road to happiness. But 
give him a new punchinello fur the 
streets, and a new maestro for tlie 
stage, and let dungeons frown, friends 
disappear, executioners dog, and 
Vicars and Vicegerents ride over the 
necks of mankind, the Italian enjoys 
the supreme of felicity. Revolutions 
in Italy! There may be a few dis¬ 
banded French Imicosy lunging for 
plunder and full pay again; or a few 
broken commissaries, thinking of 
the glorious times of robbery; but 
the people have as little aympalby 
with them, as they have with Julius 
CtPsar and the Tenth Legion. There 
will be no more revolution in Italy 
than in the bottoms of their own 
coffee-cups. Tho ]>i*iests are the 
masters there, and even if the Pope 
should be u/itemporalized, wliich lie 
will not, by Austria, nor by Europe, 
until the dual change of all Euro¬ 
pean institutions is at hand, the 
priests will twist the chain round 
the hands, the feet, and the throat of 
the Italian. 

Of all states, the Roman is the most 
plagued with law. Every function*' 
ary, from the Pope to the lowest pre¬ 
late, is vested with judicial rights of 
some kind or other; and nothing but 
actual experience can conceive the 
harassings, the expense, and the per¬ 
petual misery, of this tensing eter¬ 
nity of legislation. Independently of 
the Scfinatura di Giustxzia, a tribu¬ 
nal of law^ strictly so called, and the 
Segnatura di Grazia^ which decides 
by equity, is the iiottty a sort of re¬ 
presentative tribunal of the provinces 
of Italy, consisting of twelve prelates, 
of Rome, the Milanese, Tuscany, &c., 
and the Apostolic Chamber^ consist¬ 
ing of fourteen members, headed by 
the Cardinal Caxnerlengo^ or Great 
Chamberlain, and the Roman Trea¬ 
surer;—the whole equivalent to our 
Commissioners of the Treasury, but 
still, like all the rest, exercising judi¬ 
cial functions. 

Under a system of government in 
which the will of one man is the law, 
—for the Pope’s personal decision is 
considered superior to all written 
authorities, and is without appeal; 
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where law, in even its moat judicial 
form, refuses nil oral testimony, all 
cross-examination, and all confront¬ 
ing the accuser with the accused; 
where the chief tribunals receive all 
anonymous accusations; where the 
salaries of some of the assessors are 
not above live pounds English a-year; 
and, to complete the picture, where 
a lawsuit for half of five pounds may 
be driven from court to court for 
half-a-dozen years,—our only won¬ 
der should be, not that one half of 
the Romans are on the very verge of 
beggary, but that all Rome is not 
one aggregate of beggary, one mob 
of mendicancy, one huge workhouse. 
And this it unquestionably would be, 
but for the iiiHux of foreigners, and 
especially of the English, who go 
there to gaze, he robbed, and be 
laughed at fi»r being robbed. In fact, 
modern Rome has alwutjs lived upon 
strangers,—upon Popish strangers 
before the Reformation, and upon 
the Protestant English since. By a 
miracle worth all the miracles of 
their breviary, the Romans, on the 
strength of their heretic gains, are 
beginning to glaze their windows, 
wintewash their pestilential cham¬ 
bers, sweep their streets, and occa- 
sitMially Ava^h their own hands and 
faces. But if a war should check the 
* current of the English, the Avhole city 
will tmiible into bankruptcy; Rome 
will be one grand and the 

liahitual Italian physiognomy will be 
restored, squalid and nnblenched as 
ever. But it is in the provinces that 
the misery is most ])alpable. The 
States lying on the Adriatic, Umbria, 
tlio 3Iarca, and the Legations, by their 
great natural fertility) <*ountoract the 
indolence and the poverty of their 
people. But tlieir system of farm¬ 
ing—farms of thousands of acres, 
constant fallows, and interminable 
co])Has, for tlie food of the cattle in 
winter, and firing—leave the cultiva¬ 
tors ill comparative helplessness. It 
is on tlie Mediterranean side, the Afn- 
rcwwifl, that the system is completely 
iclt. Tlie whole is little better than 
n desert, though the soil is singularly 
fertile; but it is infected by vapours 
which render it unhealthy. This 
obstacb*, however, might be soon 
overcome by a vigorous people, for 
the marshes are easily capable of be¬ 
ing drained; and by planting in ju-* 


dicious Bituations, where the south 
wind might be excluded, and by cul¬ 
tivating the soil, there is full evidence 
that the infection might be totally 
extinguished. But the Italians are 
not that people. Tliey Avoiild rather 
smoke the worst tobacco in tlie world, 
sip the worst chocolate, bveatlie the 
worst air, and live under the worst 
government, than take spade or 
iloiigh in hand, shake off tlieir indo- 
ence and rags together, and send the 
priests and the pedants to legislate 
lor the Esquimaux. 

Politics are much talked of in Italy; 
for they are, like the Athenians in 
the days of tlieir degeneracy, prodi¬ 
gious lovers of news, and settlers of 
tlie ulfairs of all mankind. But even 
their lovers of liberty do not under¬ 
stand what they are talking about. 
They sigh for Jacobi iii.sm, and have 
no more conception of a liberty 
which could gain its point witliout 
plunder, and live without unsettling 
the whole frame of society, than they 
have of an eruption of A'esutius 
without fire, or a Pope without a ne- 
pheu^ TJie elections of the Pope are 
now mere matters of form. Prance 
has lost all her weight, or rather lias 
coutompluousiy abandoned it; Por¬ 
tugal and Spain are still pOAverful in 
the conclave; but Austria is the great 
absorbent,—she can make any Pope 
bin* pleases. She, however, is wisely 
satistied Avitb hating the sub'^tnnee 
of power, without the shew. But day 
by day slie is binding the Popedom 
more to her interests; she is beco¬ 
ming more and more the liahitual re¬ 
fuge of the Popes; and it altogether 
depends on Prince Metternich wlic- 
tlier the next electiou n ilJ or will not 
sec the last Italian privilege—that of 
making an llaliua Pope—nullilled, 
and place an Archduke ou the Papal 
throne. 

In these, remarks on the Italian 
character, it is spoken pf only an 
borne down by the vices of its go¬ 
vernments. If men live in a diiu- 

S eoii, they must have the habits of a 
uDgeuii. If the Italian is eternally 
surrounded by spies, he must bo 
either a spy or a victim. If Ida go¬ 
vernment will give him nuthing to 
do, or will not suffer Iiim to do any 
thing for himself, he must bo eitlier 
a thief or an idler, he must either 
beg or carry a barrel-organ. By ua- 
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ture lie has ffccat gifts, perhaps the 
most marked and admirable of any 
man of Europe, His romiti y is the 
soil of genius; he is singularly acute, 
vivid, and sensitive, ivith t)ie most 
glowtag susceptibiUty of the lovely. 


Government 

tlie noble, and the grand in the arts} 
a poet by nature—a musician by in¬ 
stinct—u victim and a slave only by 
the vileuess of his governments, and 
the blindness of his religion. 


1 roETRY.— yo, lU, 

THE Pt.tY, 

ip-'ti luUcrriinii vtdi_ViRO. 

CxTiTERiNE of Clcvos WHS a lady of rank, 

She Iiad lands, and fine houses, and cash in the bank; 

She had jewels and rings, 

An<l a thousand smart things. 

Was lovely and young, 

W'ith a rathir sharp tongue, 

And she wedded a diike of Jugh degree, 

With the star of the order of JSt Eajjrit; 

But the Duke de Guivse 
Was by many dogn»es 
Her senior, and not very easy to please; 

He’d a sneer on Ids lip, and a scowl with his eye, 

And a frown on his brow—and he look’d like a Gcy— 

So she took Ut intriguing 
With Monsieur St Megrin, 

A young man of fnsliion, and figure, and worth, 

But with no great pretensions to fortune or birth; 

He would sing, fence, and dance 
With any man in France, 

And took his rappee with genteel nonrJinfance; 

He smiled, and he flatter’d, and flirted with ease, 

And was very superior to Monseigneur do Guise. 

Now Monsieur St Megrin was curious to know 
If the lady approved of his passion, or no; 

So, without more ado, 

» Ho put on his surtont, 

And went to a man with a beard like a Jew, 

One Signor Ruggieri, 

A cuiiningunari near, he 

Could conjure, tell fortunes, and calculate tides, 

Ptu'form tricks on the cards, and heaven knows what besides, 
Bring hack a stray’d cow, silver ladle, or spoon, 

And was thought to be thick with the man-in-thc-moon. 

The sage took his stand 
With Ids wand in his hand. 

Drew a circle, then gave the dread word of command, 

Saying solemnly—“ Presto ! — Hei/, quick! — Cocha4orumP' 
When the Duchess immediately popp’d up before ’em* 

Just then a conjunction of Venua and Mara, 

Or something pi^ruliar above in tl>o stars, 

Attracted the notice of Signor Ruggieri, 

Who holtedy and left him alone with his deary.-* 

Monsieur St Megrin went down on bis knees, 

And the Duchess shed tears large as marrowfat peaS; 
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When—fancy the shock !— 

A loud double-knock 

Made the lady cry, “ Get up, you fool!—there's De Guise'P’ 
’Tvvas his grace sure enough \ 

So Monsieur, looking bliifl^ 

Strutted by, with his hat on, and lingering his ruff: 

While, unseen by either, away dew the dame 
Through the opposite keyhole, the same way she came; 

But alack! and alas! 

A mishap came to pass, 

In her luirry she somehow or other let fall 
A new silk baiulnna she’d worn as a shawl; 

She had used it for drying 
Her bright eyes while crying, 

And blowing her nose as her beau talk’d of “ dying!” 

Wow the Duke, who had seen it so lately adorn her, 

And knew the great C with the f^rown in the corner, 

Tlie instant he spied it smoked something amiss. 

And said, with some energy, “ D—n it! what’s this ?” 

He Avent home in a fume, 

And bounced into her room, 

frying, “ So, ma’am, 1 find I’ve some cause to feel jealous. 

Look here!—here’s a proof you run after the fellows !— 

Now take up tliatpen—if it’s bad, clioose a better— 

And write as [ dictate this moment a letter 
To Monsieur—you know who!”— 

The lady look’d blue; 

But rejdied, witb much firmness, “ Curse me if 1 do I”— 

Then De Guise grasp’d her wrist 
With his great nnittou fist, 

And pinch’d it, and gave it so painful a twdst, 

"J’hathis hard iron gauntlet the flesh went an inch in : 

She didn’t mind death, but she could not bear pinching; 

So she sat doM^n and wrote 
This polite little note; 

“ Dear Mister St Megrin, 

The Chiefs of the League in 
Oiiv liouse come to dine 
Tins evening at nine; 

I shall soon after ton, 

Slip away from the men. 

And you’ll find me up stairs in the drawing-room then. 

Come up llie back way, or those impudent thieves. 

The servants will see yon ; 

Yours, 

Catherine of (^llevcs.” 

She directed, and sealed It, all pale as a ghost, 

And De Guise put it into the twopenny post. 

St Megriu had almost jump’d out of his skin 
For joy, tliat day when tlie post came in: 

Ho read tho note through, 

Then began it anew, 

And thought it almost too good news to be true* 

Ho clapp’d ou his hat, 

And a hood over that, 

With a cloak to disguise him and make him look fat; 

So great his impatience, from half after four 
He was ivaiting till ten at De Guise’s back-door. 

When he heard the great clock of St Genevieve chime^ 

tie ran up the back-etaircase six steps at a time, 
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But had Rcarce made hU bow 
He hardly knew how, 

\Vhou, alas and alack! 

Tliere was no gettin" baek, 

t'ov the drawing-room door was bangM to with a whack.— 
lu vain he applied 
To the liandle, and tried, 

Soniebod}'^ or other had lock’d it outside I 

And the Duchess in agony sobb’d, “ My poor chap, 

A\'e are cotch like a couple of rats in a trap!” 

jVow the Duchess’s Page, 

About twelve years of age, 
i'or so little a boy was uncominoiily sage; 

And, just in the nick, to their joy and uina'/oment. 

Popp’d the gas-ligliter’s ladder close under the casement; 

Blit all would not do— 

Tiiough St Megriii got through 
The window,—below stood De Guise and his Crew, 

And tbough never man was more brave than St Megrin, 
Yethgbting a score is extremely faiigiiiiig; 

He thrust carte and tierce 
llemarkably luu’ce. 

But not Beelzebub’s self could their cuirasses pierce, 

While his doublet and hose. 

Being holiday clothes, 

WVre soon cut through and Uiroiigh from his knees to his nose; 

.^till an obi crooked hixpence the Con jurer gave him, 

From “ pistol and sword'* was siitlicieiit to save him, 

Hut, when beat on his knees, 

TJiat confounded De Guise 

Came behind with the foyle that caused all this breeze. 

Whipp’d it tigiit round his neck, and, when backwards he’d jerk'd him, 
The rest of-the rascals jump'd on him and Burk’d him. 

The pc[ 2 yjjule Page too hiuiself got no ([uartcr, but 
\\ as served the same way, 

And was found, tlie next day, 

W itli his heels in the air ami Ids head in the water-butt. 

(!atlieiino of Cloves ' 

Roar’d « Murder!” and “ Thieves!!” 

From the window above 
While they murder’d her love, 

Till findiftg the rogues had aexoinplish’d his slaughter, 

Slio drank Prussic acid witlioutauy water. 

And died like a Duke-and-a-Duchess’s daughter! 


MORAL, 

Take warning, ye fair, from this play of the Bard’s, 

And don’t go where fortunes are told on the cards! 

But steer clear of conjurers '—never ]iut query 
’J'o “ Avise Mrs WilliaiUH,” or folks like lluggicri: 

W'lien alone in your room shut your door to, and lock it; 
Above all, KEi:e vourt iiANUKhRciiiKr sai-k in your pocket t 
Lent you loo should stumble, and Lord Leveson Gower, be 
Be call’d on,—sad poet!—to tell your sad story! 
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It i» one of the worst effects of 
tlio vehemence of faction, which has 
recently agitated the nation, that it 
tends to withdraw the attention alto* 

f ^etlter from works of permanent 
iterary merit, and by presenting no¬ 
thing to the mind but a constant suc¬ 
cession of party discussions, both to 
disqualify it for enjoying the sober 
pleasure of rational information, and 
render the great works which are 
calculated to delight and improve 
the species, known only to a limited 
class of readers. The conceit and 
prejudice of a large portion of the 
public, increase just in proportion 
to tlte diminution of their real in¬ 
formation. By incessantly studying 
journals where the advantage of 
tiu! spread of knowledge is sedu¬ 
lously inculcated, they imagine that 
they have attained that knowledge, 
because they have read these jour¬ 
nals, and by constantly abusing those 
wiio appose themselves to the light 
of truth, the^ come to forget that 
none oppose it so effectually as those 
who substitute for its steady ray the 
lurid dame of democratic flattery. 

We liave always maintained the 
contrary doctrine; we assert that the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, of all 
that can dispel prejudice, elevate the 
understanding, ana purify the heart, 
is not in the ratio, but the inverse 
ratio, of the reading of newspapers; 
that party politics are to men what 
novels are to women, and ardent 
spirits to the labouring classes; that 
they agitate the mind with passion, 
without storing it with information; 
and call millions to the decision of 
questions which neither nature has 
given them faculties to understand, 
nor study the means of competently 
judging. We maintain that preju¬ 
dice is'so common, passion so gene¬ 
ral, information so scanty, in this ge¬ 
neration, not because they do not, 
but because they do, read to such an 
exclusive degree the public jour¬ 
nals ; and that the acrimonious style 
in which they are written, the hasty 
conclusions which they contain, and 
tho^ partial view of human affairs 
which they exhibit, are of all other 
ch'cumstances those which are most 
adverse to the developement or dif¬ 
fusion of truth. 

VOT« XXXI. KO, CXCIT. 


It is, therefore, with sincere and 
heartfelt joy, that we turn from the 
turbid and impassioned stream of 
political discussion, to the pure foun¬ 
tains of literary genius; from the 
vehemence of party strife to tho calm¬ 
ness of philosophic investigation; 
from works of ephemeral celebrity 
to the productions of immortal ge¬ 
nius. When we consider the vast 
number of these which have issued 
from the European press during the 
last fifteen years, and the small ex¬ 
tent to which they are as yet known 
to the British public, we are struck 
with astonishment; and confirmed 
in the opinion, that those who are 
loudest in praise of the spread of in¬ 
formation, are generally those who 
possess least of it for any useful pur¬ 
pose. 

It has long been a settled opinion 
ill France, that the seams of Englisli 
literature arc wrought out; ^that 
while we imagine we^are advancing, 
we are in fact only moving round in 
a circle, and that it is in vain to ex¬ 
pect any thing new on human affairs 
from a writer under the English con¬ 
stitution. This they ascribe to the 
want of the boulever&ement of ideas, 
and the extrication of original thought, 
which a revolution produces; and 
they coolly calculate on the catas¬ 
trophe which is to overturn the Eng¬ 
lish government, as likely to open 
new veins of thought among its in¬ 
habitants, and pour new streams of 
eloquence into its writers. 

Without acquiescing in the justice 
of this observation in all its parts, 
and strenuously asserting for the age 
of Scott and Byron a decided supe¬ 
riority over any other in British his¬ 
tory since the days of Shakspeare 
and Milton in poetry and romance, 
we must admit that the observation, 
in many departments of literature, is 
but too Well founded. No one will 
accuse us of undue partiality for tho 
French Revolution, a convulsiou 
whose principles we have so Jong 
and 80 vigorously opposed, and 
whose horrors we have endeavoured, 
sedulously, though inadequately, to 
impress upon our readers, it is there¬ 
fore with a firm conviction of imparti¬ 
ality, and a consciousness of yielding 
only to tho tone of truth, that wo are 
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obliged to confess, that in liistorical 
and political compositions the French 
of our age are greatly superior to the 
writers of this country. We are not 
insensible to the inerlts of our mo¬ 
dem English Itistorians. W'e fully ap¬ 
preciate the learned research of Tur¬ 
ner, the acute and valuable narra¬ 
tive of Lingard, the elegant language 
and antiquarian Industry of Tytler, 
the vigour and originality of M‘Crie, 
and t!ie philosophic wisdom of Mack¬ 
intosh—and if we can find room for 
it amidst tho whirl of politics, wo 
shall endeavour to dojustico to their 
labours in this Miscellany. But still 
we feel the justice of the French ob¬ 
servation, that there is something 
** English” in all their ideas. Their 
thoughts seem formed on the even 
tenor of political events prior to 1789; 
and in reading their works we can 
hardly persuade ourselves that they 
have been ushered into the world 
since the French Revolution advan¬ 
ced a thousand yeai's the materials 
of political investigation, 
Chateaubriand is universally al¬ 
lowed by the French, of ail parties, 
to be their first writer. Ills merits, 
however, are but little understood in 
this country. He is known as once a 
minister of Louis XVllI., and ambas¬ 
sador of that monarch in London, ns 
the writer of many celebrated politi¬ 
cal pamphlets, and the victim, since 
the Revolution of 1830, of his noble 
and ill-remiited devotion to that un- 
fortunatefamily, Few are aware that 
he is, without one single exception, 
the most elor^uent writer oT the pre¬ 
sent age; that independent of politics, 
he has produced many works on mo¬ 
rals, religion, and history, destined for 
Immortal endurance; that his wri¬ 
tings combine the strongest love of 
rational freedom, with the warmest 
Inspiration of Christian devotion; that 
he is, as it were, the link between the 
feudal and the revolutionary ages; re¬ 
taining from the former its generous 
and elevated feeling, and Inhaling 
from the latter its acute and fearless 
investigation. The last pilgrim, with 
d6VOUtfcelings,totheholy sepulchre, 
be was the first supporter or consti¬ 
tutional freedom in France; discard¬ 
ing thus from former times their bi¬ 
goted fury, and from modern, their 
Infidel spirit, blending all that was 
noble in the ardour of the Crusades, 
with all that is generous In the en¬ 
thusiasm of freeaom. 


The greatest work of this writer is 
his “ Genie du Cliristianisme,” n 
work of consummate ability and 
splendid eloquence, in whieli he has 
enlisted in the cause of religion all 
tiie treasures of knowledge and all the 
experience of ages, and sought to 
captivate tiie infidel generation in 
which he ^vrote, not only by tlie 
force of argument, but the grace of 
imagination. To us who live in a 
comparatively religious atmosphere, 
and who have not yet witnessed the 
subversion of the altar, by the storms 
which overthrew the throne, it is dif¬ 
ficult to estimate the importance of 
a work of this description, which in¬ 
sinuated itself into the mind of the 
most obdurate infidels by the charms 
of literary composition, and subdu¬ 
ed thousands inaccessible to any 
other species of influence by the 
sway it acquired over the fancy. 

Cosi jiU egro fnnrluP pori^iaino aspersi, 

Di sonvc licor gU orai del vaso; 

Succhi arnarijl ingnnnato iritanto ci bevo, 
Et drtll inganno suo vita riccvc. 

It is not however to tliis immortal 
work that wc are now to direct tlie 
attention of our readers: that will 
form the subject of another article 
in a succeeding Number, IVc intend 
at present to confine our attention to 
Ins Itineraire de Paris a JeruHalcm,” 
bein^ an accountof tbeautlior's jour¬ 
ney in 1896, from Paris to Greece, 
Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt and 
Carthago. Ihis work is not so much 
a book'of travels as memoirs of the 
feelings and impressions of tlie au¬ 
thor miring ajourney over the shores 
of the Meuitciranean; tlic cradle, as 
Dr Johnson observed, of all that dig¬ 
nifies and has blest human nature, 
of our laws, our religion, and our 
civilisation. It may readily be an¬ 
ticipated that tho observations of 
Bucii a mail, in such scenes, must 
contain much that is interesting and 
delightful: our readers may prepare 
themselves for a high gratification; 
it is seldom that they have such an 
intellectual feast laid before them. 
Wc have translated the passages, 
both because there Is no English ver¬ 
sion with which we are acquainted 
of this work, and because the trans¬ 
lations which usually appe<ar of 
French autliors are executed in so 
slovenly a style. 

Of his first night amidst the ruins 
of Spam, our author gives the fol¬ 
lowing interesting account 
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“ After supper Joseph brought me 
ray saddle, which usually served for 
my pillow. I wrapped myself in my 
cloak, and slept on the banka of the 
Etirotaa under a laurel. The night 
was so clear and serene, that the 
milky way formed a resplendent 
arcii, reflected in the waters of the 
river, and by the light of which I 
could read. I slept with ray eyes 
turned towards the heavens, and 
with the constellation of the Swan 
of Leda directly above ray head. 
Even at this distance of time 1 re- 
collect the pleasure I experienced 
ill sleeping thus in the woods of 
America, and still more In awaken* 
ing in the middle of the night* I 
there heard the sound of the wind 
rustling through those profound so¬ 
litudes, the cry of the stag and the 
deer, the fall of a distant cataract, 
while the fire at my feet, half ex¬ 
tinguished, reddened from below the 
foliage of the forest, leven expe¬ 
rienced a pleasure from tlie voice of 
the lro((uois, when he uttered his 
cry in ilic midst of the untrodden 
woods, and by the light of the stars, 
amidst the silence of nature, pro¬ 
claimed his unfettered freedom. 
Emotions such as these please at 
twenty years of age, because life is 
then so full of vigour, that it sufiices 
as it were for itself, and because 
there is something in early youth 
which incessantly urges towards the 
mysterious and the unknown: ipsi 
sifn somnia fingtni'; but in a more 
mature age the mind reverts to more 
imperishable emotions: it inclines, 
most of all, to the recollections and 
the examples of Jiistory. I would 
still sleep willingly on the banks of 
the Eiirotas and the Jordan, if the 
shades of the three hundred Spar¬ 
tans, or of the twelve sons of Jacob, 
were to visit my dreams; but I would 
no longer set out to visit lands which 
have never been explored by the 
plough. 1 now feel the desire for 
those old deserts which shroud the 
walls of Babylon or the legions of 
Pharsalia: fields of which the fur¬ 
rows are engraven on human thought, 
and where 1 may find man as I am, 
the blood, the tears, and the labours 
of man.»—I, 80, 87. 

^ From Laconia our author directed 
his steps by the isthmus of Corinth 
to Athena. Of his first feeilogs in 
the ancient cradle of taste and genius 


he gives the following beautiful de¬ 
scription :— 

" Overwhelmed with fatigue, I 
slept for some time without inter¬ 
ruption,whenlwas atiength awaken¬ 
ed by the sound of Turkish music,* 
proceeding from the summits of the 
rropyleum. At the same time a 
Mussulman priest from one of the 
mosques called the faithful to pray 
in the city of Minerva. 1 cannot de¬ 
scribe wbat 1 felt at the sound; that 
Imau had no need to remind one of 
the lapse of time: his voice alone in 
these scenes announced the revolu¬ 
tion of ages. 

** This fluctuation in human affairs 
is the more remarkable from the con¬ 
trast which it affords to the unchange¬ 
ableness of nature. As if to insult 
the instability of liumau affairs, the 
animals and the birds experience no 
change in their empires, nor altera¬ 
tions in their liabits. 1 saw, when 
sitting on the hill of the Muses, the 
storks form themselves injo a wedge, 
and wing their flight towards tho 
shores ot Africa. For two thousand 
years they have made the same voy¬ 
age—they have remained free and 
happy in the city of Solon, as in that 
of the chief of the black eunuchs. 
From the height of their nests, which 
the revolutions below have not been 
able to reach, they have seen the 
races of men disappear: while im¬ 
pious generations have arisen on the 
tombs of their religious parents, tho 
young stork has never ceased to 
nourish its aged parent. I involun¬ 
tarily fell- into these reflections, for 
the stork is the friend of the travel¬ 
ler ; * it knows the seasons of Lea¬ 
ven.* These birds were frequently 
my companions in the solitudes of 
America: I have often seen them 
perched on the wigwams of the sa¬ 
vage; and when 1 saw them rise 
from another species of desert, from 
the ruins of the Parthenon, I could 
not avoid feeling a companion in the 
desolation of empires. 

“ The first thing tvhich strikes a 
traveller in the monuments of Athens, 
is their lovely colour. In our cli¬ 
mate, where the heavens are cliarged 
with smoke and rain, the whitest 
atone soon becomes tinged with black 
and green. It is not thus with the 
atmosphere of Athens. The clear 
aky and brilHant sun of Greece have 
shed over the marble of Paros and 
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Peutilicus a golden hue, comparable 
only to the fmest and moat iiecting 
tints of autumn. 

“ Before I saw these splendid re¬ 
mains I had fallen into the ordinary 
•error concerning tiiem. I conceived 
they were perfect in their details, 
but that they wanted grandeur. But 
the first glance at the originals is suf¬ 
ficient to sliewthat the genius of the 
architects has supplied in the mag¬ 
nitude of proportion what was want¬ 
ing in size; and Athens is accord¬ 
ingly filled with stupendous edifices. 
The Athenians, a people far from 
rich, few in number, liave succeeded 
in moving gigantic masses; the 
blocks of stone in the Pnyx and the 
Propyleum are literally quarters of 
rock. The slabs which stretch from 
pillar to pillar are of enormous di¬ 
mensions : the columns of the Tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Olympius are above 
sixty feet in height, and the Avails 
of Athens, including those Avhich 
stretched to the PirVus, extended 
over nine leagues, and were so broad 
that two chariots could drive on 
them abreast. The Romans never 
erected more extensive fortifica¬ 
tions. 

" By what strange fatality has it 
happened that the chefs d’ujuvre of 
anti(|ulty, which the moderns go so 
far to admire, have owed their de¬ 
struction chiefly to the modems 
themselves ? The Parthenon was 
entire in 1687; the Christians at 
first conA'erted it into a churcii, and 
the Turks into a mosque. The Ve¬ 
netians, in the middle of the light of 
the seventeenth century, bombarded 
the Acropolis*with red-hot shot; a 
shell fell on the Parthenon, pierced 
the roof, blew up a few barrels of 
powder, and blew into the air great 
art of the edifice, which did less 
onour to the gods of antiquity than 
the genius of man. No sooner was 
the town captured, than Morosini, in 
the design of embellishing Venice 
with its spoils, took down the statues 
from the front of the Parthenon; and 
another modern has completed, from 
love for the arts, that which the Ve¬ 
netian bad begun. The invention 
of fire-arms has been fatal to tlie 
monuments of antiquity. Had the 
barbarians been acquainted with the 
use of gunpowder, not a Greek or 
Roman edifice tvould have survived 
their invasion; they would have 
Idown up even the pyramids in the 


search for hidden treasures. One 
year of Avar among the moderns aa'iII 
destroy more than a century of com¬ 
bats among the ancients. Every 
thing among the moderns seems op¬ 
posed to the perfection of art; their 
country, their manners, their dress; 
even their discoveries.’^—1. 166— 
145. 

These observations are perfectly 
well-founded. No one can have vi¬ 
sited the Grecian monuments on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, without 
perceiving that they were thorough¬ 
ly masters of an element of grandeur, 
hitherto but little understood among 
the moderns, that arising from gigan¬ 
tic masses of stone. TJie feeling of 
sublimity Avhich they produce is in¬ 
describable : it equals that of Gothic 
edifices of a thousand times titesi/e. 
Every one must have felt this upon 
looking at the immense masses which 
rise in solitary magnificence on the 
lains at Stonehenge. Tlie great 
lock in the tomb of Agamemnon at 
Argos; those in the Cyclopian Walls 
of Volterra, and in tlie ruins of Agri- 
gentiini in Sicily, strike the beholder 
with a degree of astonishment bor¬ 
dering on aAA'e. To have moved such 
enormous masses seems tlie Avork of 
a race of mortals superior in thought 
and pOAver to this degenerate age; 
it is impOBsihle, in visiting them, to 
avoid the feeling that you are behold¬ 
ing the work of giants. It is to this 
cause, Ave are persuaded, that the ex¬ 
traordinary impression produre.d by 
the pyramids, and all the Avorks of 
the Cyclopian age in architecture, is 
to be ascribed; and as it is an ele¬ 
ment of sublimity Avithin tbc reach 
of all Avho have considerable funds 
at their command, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that it will not be orer- 
lookeu by our architects. Strange 
that so powerful an ingredient in the 
sublime should have been lost sight 
of in proportion to the ability of the 
age to produce it, and that the mo¬ 
numents raised in the infancy of the 
mechanical art, should still bo tho.so 
in Avhicli alone it is to be seen to 
perfection! 

^ We willingly translate the descrip¬ 
tion of the unrivalled scene viewed 
from the Acropolis by the same poe¬ 
tical hand ; a clcscriptlon so glowing, 
and yet so triie,thatit almost recalls, 
after the lapse of yeai's, the fading 
tints of the original on the memory. 

^ To understand the vletv from the 
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Acropolis, you must figure to your- ing: columns of light smoke ascend- 
self all the plain at its foot; bare ing from the villages on the sides of 
and clothed .m a dusky heath, inter- the neighbouring mountains mark- 
sected here and there by woods of ed the colonies of bees on tlie far- 
oHves, squares of barley, and ridges famed Hymettus; and the ruins of 
of vines; you must conceive the tlio Parthenon were Oluminated by 
heads of columns, and the ends of the finest tints of pinkand violet. The 
ancient ruins, emerging from the sculptures of Phidias, struck by a 
midst of that cultivation; Albanian horizontal ray of gold, seemed to 
women washing their clotlies at the start from their marbled bed by the 
fountain or the scanty streams; pen- depth and mobility of their shadows: 
sants lending their asses, laden with in the distance, the sea and the Pi- 
provisions, into the modern city: ra^Utf were resplendent with lights 
those ruins so celebrated, those isles, while on the verge of the western 
those seas, whose names are engra- horizon, the citadel of Corinth, glit- 
ven on the menioly^ illumined by a teriiig in tlie rays of the rising sun, 
resplendent light. 1 have seen from shone like a rock of purple and fire.” 
the rock of the Acropolis the sun —1. 149. 

rise between the two summits of These are the colours of poetry; 
Mount Hymettus: the ravens, which but beside this brilliant passage of 
nestle round the citadel, hut never French description,we willingly place 
lly over its summit, floating in the the equally correct and still more 
air beneath, their glossy wings re- thrilling lines of our own poet, 
fleeting the rosy tints of the "moni- 

“ Slow more beauteous cre liiS race be run, 

Along I\rorea's bills the setting &un, 

\ot as in northern clinic obscurely bright, 
ilut one unclouded blaze of living light; 

0*cr the hushed deep the yellow beams he throws, 

Gilds the green wave that trembles ns it glows; 

On old .Egina's rock and Idea’s isle. 

The (iod of Gladness sheds bis parting smile ; 

OVr his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

Though there hU altars are no more divine; 

Descending fast, the mountain shadows kiss 
Thy glorious gulf, unconqiier’d Salamis 1 
Their azure arches through the long expanse, 

More deeply purpled meet his mellowing glance, 

And tenderest tints, along their summits driven, 

^fark his gay course and own the hues of heaven, 

Till, darkly shaded from the land and deep, 

Behind hia Delphian clifT he sinks to sleep.” 

The columns of the temple of Ju- kings of Asia laboured to finish, 
piter Olyniphis produced the same wliich Adrian, the ruler of the world, 
eficcts on the enthusiastic mind of had first the glory to conmleto, has 
("hateaubriand ns they do on every sunk under the hand of Time, and 
traveller:—But he ims added some the cell of a hermit has remained 
reflections highly descriptive of the undecayed ou its ruins. A miserable 
peculiar turn of bis mind. cabin is borne aloft on two columns 

At length we came to the great of marble, as if Fortune had wished 
isolated columns placed in the quar- to exhibit on that magnificent pedes- 
ter which is called the city of Adrian, tal, a monument of its triumph and 
On a portion of the architrave which its caprice. 

unites two of the columns, is to bo “ These columns, though twenty 
seen a piece of masonry, once the feet higher than those of the Pnrthe- 
abodo ot a hermit. It is impossible non, are far from possessing their 
to conceive how that building, winch beauty. The degeneracy of taste is 
is still entire, couid have been erect- apparent in their construction; but 
ed on the summit of one of these isolated and dispersed as they ai-e 
prodigious columns, whose height is on a naked and desert plain* their 
above sixty feet. Thus this vast effect is imposing in the highest de-^ 
temple, at which the A^enlans toil- gree* I stopped at their feet to hear 
ed for seven centtulesy whi^ all the we wind whistle thraugh the Co< 
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riuthiau foliage on their summits: 
like tho solitary palms which rise 
here and there amidst the ruins of 
Alexandria. When the Turks are 
threatened by any calamity, they 
bring a lamb into this place, and con¬ 
strain it to bloat, with its face turned 
to heaven, lleing unable to find the 
voice of innocence among men, they 
have recourse to the iiew-boru lamb 
to mitigate the anger of heaven.”— 
1. I.VJ, 

He followed the footsteps of 
Chandler along the Long Walls to 
the Pirmtis, and found that profound 
solitude in that once busy and an!- 
mated scene, which is felt to be so 
impressive by every traveller. 

“ If Chandler was astonished at 
the solitude of the Pirreus, 1 can 
safely assert that 1 was not less 
astonished than he. We had made 
the circuit of that desert shore ; 
three harbours had met our eyes, 
and in all that space we had not 
seen a single vessel I The only spec¬ 
tacle to be seen was the ruins and 
the rocks on the shore—the only 
sounds that could be heard were the 
cry of the seafowl, and the. murmur 
of tlic nave, which, breaking on the 
tomb of Themistocles, drew forth a 
perpetual sigh from the abode of 
eternal silence. Borne away by the 
sea, the ashes of the conqueror of 
Xerxes repose benentlk the waves, 
side by side witli the bones of the 
Persiaii.s. In vain I soughtthe Tem¬ 
ple of \ onus, tho longgallery,and the 
symbolical statue which represent¬ 
ed the Athenian people; the Image 
of that ]i.iplacS,ble ueinocracy was 
for ever fallen, beside the walls, 
where the exiled elti;;eus came to 
implore a return to their country. 
Instead of those superb arsenais, of 
those Agonc resounding with the 
voice of the sailors ; of those edifices 
which rivalled the beauty of the city 
of UhodoH, I saw nothing but a ruin¬ 
ed convent and a solitary magazine. 
A single Tiirkish sentinel is perpetu¬ 
ally seated on the coast; months 
ami years revolve without a bark 
presenting itself to hin sight Such 
IS tlie deplorable state into which 
these ports, once so famous, have 
BOW fallen—Who has overturned so 
many monuments of gods and men ? 
The hidden power which overthrows 
every thing, and is Itself subject to 
the Unknown God whose altar St 
Paul beheld at Phalem.”—*1. 157^ 
156. 


The fruitful tlieme of the decay 
of Greece has called forth many of 
the finest apostrophes of our moral¬ 
ists and poets. On this subject Cha¬ 
teaubriand offers the following stri¬ 
king observations:— 

“ One would imagine that Greece 
itself announced, by its moinnitig, 
the misfortunes of its children. In 
genera], the country is uncultiva¬ 
ted, the soil bare, rougli, savage, 
of a brotvn and withered aspect. 
There are no rivers, properly so call¬ 
ed, but little streams and torrents, 
wbieb become dry in summer. No 
farm-houses are to be seen on tho 
farms, no labourers, no chariots, no 
oxen, or horses of affriculture. No¬ 
thing can be figurca so melancholy 
as to sec the track of a modern wheel, 
where you can still trace in the worn 
parts of the rock the track of am-ient 
wheels. Coast along that shore, bor¬ 
dered by a Hca hardly more desolate 
—place on the suininit of a rock a 
ruined tower, an abandoned convent 
—figure a minaret ri!?ing up in tluj 
midst of the solitude as a bftdgc of 
slavery—a solitary flock feeding on 
a cape, surmounted by ruined co¬ 
lumns—the turban of a I'lirk scaring 
the few goals which browze on the 
hills, and you will obtain a just idea 
of Modern Greece. 

“ On the eve of leaving Greece, at 
the Cape of Sunium, I did not aban¬ 
don myself alone to the romantic 
ideas which the beauty of tho scene 
was fitted to inspire. I retraced in 
my mind tlie history of that country; 
I strove to discover in the ancient 
prosperity of Athens and Sparta the 
cause of their present misfortunes, 
and in their present situation the 
germ of future glory. The breaking 
of the sea, which insensibly increased 
against the rocks at the foot of tlie 
Capo, at length reminded mo that 
the wind haa risen, and that it was 
time to resume my voyage. Wc de¬ 
scended to the vessel, and found the 
sailors already prepared for our de¬ 
parture. We pushed out to sea, 
and tho breeze, winch blew fresh 
from tho land, bore us rapidly to¬ 
wards /ea. As we receded from the 
shore, the columns of Sunium rose 
more beautiful above the waves: 
their pure white appeared well de¬ 
fined in the dark azure of the distant 
sky. We were already far from the 
Cape; but we atlll board the muiv 
mur of the waves, which broke on 
the cliifs at its foot, tho whistle of 
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tlio winds tlu-ougli its solitary pillars, 
and the cry of the sca-bivas whicli 
wheel round the stormy promontory; 
they were the last sounds which 1 
heard 011 the shores of Greece.”*^!. 
lUG. 

TJie Greeks did not excel less in 
the choice of the site of their edifices 
than in the forms and proportions. 
TJje greater part of the promontories 
of Peloponnesus, Attica, and Ionia, 
and the Islands of the Archipelago, 
arc marked by temples, trophies, or 
tombs. These monuments, surround¬ 
ed as tliey generally are with woods 
and rocks, beheld in all the changes 
of light and shadow, sometimes in 
the midst of clouds and lightning, 
sometimes by the light of the moon, 
sometimes gilded by the rising sun, 
sometimes flaming in his setting 
beams, throw an indescribable charm 
over the shores of Greece. The 
eartli, thus decorated, resembles the 
old Cybeic, wlio, crowned and seat¬ 
ed on the shore, commanded her son 
Neptune to spread the waves beneath 
lier feet. 

" ( Miristianity, to which we owe the 
sole architecture in unison with our 
manners.has also taught how to place 
our true inonunionts: our chapels, 
our abbeys, our monasteries, are dis¬ 
persed on tlie summits of hills—not 
that ilie choice of the site was always 
the w(»rk of th(5 architect, but that 
an art whlcIi is in unison with the 
feelings of the people, seldom em 
far in wliat is really beautiful. Ob¬ 
serve, on the other hand, how 
wretchedly almost all our edifices 
copied from the antique are placed. 
Not one of the heights around Paris 
is ornamented witli any of the sphsn- 
did edifices with Avhich the city is 
filled. The modern Greek edifices 
resemble the corrupted language 
which they speak at Sparta and 
Athens; it is in vain to maintain that 
it is the language of Homer and Plato; 
a mixture of barbarous words, and 
of foreign constructions, betrays at 
every instant the invasion of tlio bar¬ 
barians. 

“ To the loveliest sunset in nature, 
succeeded a serene night. The fir¬ 
mament, reflected in the waves, 
seemed to sleep in tlio midst of the 
sea. The evening star, my faithful 
companion in my Journey, was ready 
to sink beneath the horizon; Its place 
could only be distinguished by the 
fays of light which it occasionally 


shed upon the water, like a dying 
taper In the distance. At intervals, 
the perfumed breeze from the islands 
which we passed, entranced the 
senses, and agitated on the surface 
of the ocean the glassy image of the 
heavens.”—I. 182, 183. 

The appearance of morning in the 
sea of AWmora is described in not 
less glowing colours. 

“ At four in the moniingwc weighed 
anchor, and as the wind was fair, we 
found ourselves in less than an hour 
at the extremity of the waters of the 
river. The scene was worthy of being 
described. On the right, Aurora rose 
above the headlands of Asia; on the 
left, was extended the sea of Mar¬ 
mora; the heavens in the east were 
of a fiery red, which grew paler in 
proportion as the morning advanced; 
the morning star still shone in that 
empurpled light; and above it you 
could barely descry the pale circle 
of the moon. Tlie picture changed 
while 1 still contemplated it; soon a 
kind of rays of rose and gold, diver¬ 
ging from a common centre, mounted 
to the zenith; these columns were 
olTaced, revived, and effaced anew, 
until the sun rose above the horizon, 
and confounded all the lesser shades 
in one universal blaze of light.”—1.236. 

His journey into the Holy Land 
awakened a neAv and not less inte¬ 
resting train of ideas, throughout the 
whole of which we recognise the pe¬ 
culiar features of M. de Cliatenu- 
briand’s mind: a strong and poetical 
sense of the bi^auties of nature, a 
memory fraught with historical re¬ 
collections; a deep s<*nse of religion, 
illustrated, however, rather as it af¬ 
fects the imagination and the pas¬ 
sions, than the judgment. It is a mere 
chimera to suppose tiiat such aids 
are to be rejected by the friends of 
Christianity, or that truth may with 
safety discard the aid of fancy, either 
in subduing the passions or affecting 
the heart. On the contrary, every 
day’s experience must convince ns, 
tlmt for one who can understand an 
argument, hundreds can enioy a ro¬ 
mance ; and that trutli, to affect mul¬ 
titudes, must condescend to wear the 
garb of fancy. It is no doubt of vast 
Importance tliat works should exist 
in which the truths of religion arc 
unfolded with lucid precision, and 
its principles defined with the force 
of reason: but It is at Jea^ of oquu 
moment^ that others should be found 
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ill ivliicli the graces of elo(|uencc and 
the fervour of enthusiasm form an 
attraction to those who are iuseiisiblc 
to graver considerations; where the 
reader is tempted to follow a path 
which lie imds only strewed with 
flowers, and lie inironsciously in¬ 
hales the breath of eternal life. 

“ On nearing the coast of Jud(?a, 
the first visitors wo received were 
three swallows. They were perhaps 
on their way from France, and pur¬ 
suing their course to Syria. 1 was 
strongly tempted to ask them wdint 
news" they brought from th<at pa¬ 
ternal roof which 1 had so long quit¬ 
ted. 1 recollect that in years of in¬ 
fancy, I spent entire hours in ivatcli- 
ing with an indescribable pleasure 
the course of swallows in autiimii, 
when asaemblingin crowds previous 
to their annual migration: a secret 
instinct told mo that 1 too should be 
a traveller. They assembled in the 
end of nutiiniii around a groat fish¬ 
pond ; there, amidst a thousand evo¬ 
lutions and flights in air, they seeine<l 
to try their wings, and prepare for 
their long pilgrimage. Whence is 
it that of all the recollections in ex¬ 
istence, we prefer those which are 
connected with our cradle ? Tlie il¬ 
lusions of self-love, the pleasures of 
youth, do not recur witli the same 
charm to the memory; we find in 
tliom, on the contrary, frequent bit¬ 
terness and pain; but the slightest 
circumstances revive in the heart the 
recollections of iiifantw, and always 
with a fresh charm. On the shores 
of the lakes in America, in an un¬ 
known desert, which was sublime 
only from the ^ifcct of solitude, a 
swallow has frequently recalled to 
iny recollection the first years of my 
life; as here on the coast of Syria 
they recalled them in sight of an 
ancient land resounding with the 
traditions of history and the voice of 
ages. 

“ The air was so fresh and so 
balmy that all the passengers re¬ 
mained on deck during the night. 
At six in the morning 1 was awaken¬ 
ed by a confused hum; I opened my 
eyes, and saw all the pilgrims crowd¬ 
ing towards the prow of the vessel. 
I asked what it was ? they all repli¬ 
ed, * Signor, il Carmelo.’ 1 instantly 
rose from the plank on which 1 ivas 
stretched, and eagerly looked out 
for the sacred mountain. Every one 
strove to shew it to me, but 1 could 


sec nothing by reason of the dazzling 
of the sun, which now rose above 
the horizon. The moment had some¬ 
thing in it that was august and im¬ 
pressive ; all the pilgrims, with their 
chaplets in their hands, remained in 
silence, watching for the appearance 
of the Holy Land; the captain prayed 
aloud, and not a sound was to be 
heard but that prayer and the rush 
of the vessel, as it ploughed with a 
fair ivind through the azure sen. 
From time to time the cry arose, 
from those in elevated parts of the 
vessel, that they saw IVluiint (Jarmel, 
and at lengtli 1 myself perceived it 
like a round globe under the rays of 
the sun. I then fell on niy knees, 
after the manner of the Latin pil¬ 
grims. My first impression was not 
the kind of .agitation which I expe¬ 
rienced on approaching the coast of 
Greece, but the sight of the cradle 
of the Israelites, and of the country 
of Christ, filled me with awe and 
veneration. 1 was about to desi’cnd 
on the land of miracles—ou llie birth¬ 
place of the Hublimest poetry that 
has ever appeared on earth—on the 
spot where, speaking only as it has 
aifected human history, the most 
wonderful event has occurred which 
ever changed the destinies of the 
species. 1 was about to visit the 
scenes which had been seen before 
me by Godfrey of Bouillon, Ray¬ 
mond of Toulouse, Tancred the 
Brave, Richard Cmur de Lion, and 
Saint Louis, whose virtues even the 
infidels respected. How could an 
obscure pilgrim like myself dare to 
tread a soil ennobled by such recol¬ 
lections L ‘263—:2(ij. 

Nothing is more striking in the 
whole work than the description of 
the Dead Sea, and the Valley of Jor¬ 
dan. He has contrived to bring the 
features of that extraordinary scene 
more completely before us than any 
of the numerous English travellers 
who have preceded or followed him 
on the same route. 

“ We rjuitted the convent at three 
in the aiternoon, ascended the tor¬ 
rent of Cedron, and at length, cross¬ 
ing the ravine, rejoined our route to 
the east. An opening in the moun¬ 
tain gave UB a posing view of Jeru¬ 
salem. 1 hardly rect^nlsed the city; 
it seemed a mass of broken rocks; 
the sudden appearance of that city 
of desolation m the midst of the 
wilderness bad something in it al- 
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most terrifying. Slie was, hi trutli, 
the Queen of the Desert. 

“ As we advanced, the aspect of the 
mountains continued constantly the 
same, that is, a powdery white—witli- 
out shade, a tree, or even moss. At 
half past four, we descended from the 
lofty chain we had hitherto traversed, 
and wound along another of inferior 
elevation. At length we arrived at 
the last of the ciiain of heights, which 
close in on the west the Valley of Jor¬ 
dan and tlie Dead Sea. The sun was 
nearly setting; we dismounted from 
our horses, and 1 lay down to con¬ 
template at leisure the lake, the 
valley, and the river, 

“ VVlien you speak in general of a 
valley, you conceive it either culti¬ 
vated or uncultivated; if the former, 
it is filled with villages, corn fields, 
vineyards, and Hocks; if tlie latter, 
it ])resents grass or forests; if it is 
watered by" a river, that river has 
windings, and the sinuosities or pro¬ 
jecting points afford agreeahh; and 
varied landscapes. But here there 
is nothing of the kind. Conceive two 
long chains of mountains running 
parallel from north to south, without 
projections,withoutrccesscs,without 
vegetation. The ridge on the east, 
called the Mountains of Arabia, is 
the most elevated; viewed at the dis¬ 
tance of eight or ten leagues, it 
revembles a vast wall, extremely si¬ 
milar to the Jura, as seen from the 
^^kc of Geneva, from its form and 
azure tint. You can perceive neither 
summits nor the smallest peaks; 
only here and there slight inequali¬ 
ties, as if the hand of the painter 
who traced the long lines on the sky 
had occasionally trembled. 

^'The chain on the eastern side 
forms part of the mountains of Judea 
—less elevated and more uneven 
than the ridge on the west: it differs 
also in its character; it exhibits great 
masses of rock and sand, whicii oc¬ 
casionally present nil the varieties of 
ruined fortifications, armed men, and 
floating banners. On the side of 
Arabia, on the other hand, black 
rocks, with perpendicular flanks, 
spread from afar Uicir shadows over 
the waters of the Dead Sea. The 
smallest bird could not find in those 
crevices of rock a morsel of food; 
every thing announces a country 
which has fallen under the divine 
wrath; every thing inspkes the horror 


at the incest from whence sprung 
Ammon and Moab. 

“ The valley which lies between 
these mountains resembles the bot¬ 
tom of a sea, from which the waves 
have long ago withdrawn: banks of 
gravel, a dried bottom—rocks cover¬ 
ed with salt, deserts of moving sand 
—here and there stunted arbutus 
shrubs grow with difficulty on that 
arid soil; their leaves are covered 
with the salt which had nourished 
their roots, w^hile their bark lias the 
scent and taste of smoke. Instead 
of villages, nothing but the ruins of 
towers arc to be seen. Through tlie 
midst of the valley flows a disco¬ 
loured stream, which seems to drag 
its lazy course unwillingly towards 
the lake. Its course is not to be dis¬ 
cerned by the water, but by the wil¬ 
lows and shrubs which skirt its banks 
—the Arab conceals himself in these 
thickets to waylay and rob the pil¬ 
grim. 

“ Such are the places rendered fa¬ 
mous by the maledictions of Heaven: 
that river is the Jordan : that lake is 
the Dead Sea. It appears witli a se¬ 
rene surface; but the guilty cities 
wliich are embossomed in its weaves 
have poisoned its waters. Its soli¬ 
tary abysses can sustain the life of 
no living thing; no vessel evei* 
ploughed its bosom;—its shores arc 
without trees, without birds, with- 
otit verdure; its water frightfully 
salt, is so heavy that the highest wind 
can hardly raise It. 

** In travelling in Judea, an extreme 
feeling of ennui frequently seizes the 
mind, from the sterije and monoto¬ 
nous aspect of the objects which arc 
presented to the eye: but when 
journeying on through these pathless 
deserts, the expanse seems to spread 
out to infinity before you, the ennui 
disappears, and a secret terror Is 
experienced, wliicb, far from lower¬ 
ing the soul, elevates and iAflames 
the genius. These extraordinary 
scenes reveal the land desolated by 
miraclesthat burning sun, the im¬ 
petuous eagle, the barren fig-tree; all 
the poetry, all the pictures of Scrip- 
tUTC are there. Every name recalls 
a mystery; every grotto speaks of 
the life to come; every peak re¬ 
echoes the voice of a prophet, God 
himself has spoken on these shores; 
these dried-up torrents, these cleft 
rocks, these tombs rent asunder, at* 
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teat Ilia reaistlcss hand: tho desert 
appears mute with terror; and you 
feel that it has never ventured to 
break silence since it heard tho voice 
of the Eternal.”—L 317. 

“ I employed two complete hours 
in wandering on the shores of tho 
Dead Sea, notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances of the Bedouins, who 
pressed me to quit that dangerous 
region. I was desirous of seeing the 
Jordan, at the place where it dis¬ 
charges itself into the lake; but tho 
Aral»a refused to lead mo thither, 
because the river, at a league from 
its mouth, makes a detour to the left, 
and approaches tho mountains of 
Arabia. It was necessary, therefore, 
lo direct our stops towards the curve 
which tvas nearest us. AVe struck 
our tents, and travelled for an hour 
and a half with excessive difficulty, 
tlirough a fine and silvery sand. We 
were moving towards a little wood 
of willows and tamarinds; which, to 
loy great surprise, I perceived grow¬ 
ing in the midst of the desert. All 
of a sadden the Bethlemites stopped, 
and pointed to something at the bot¬ 
tom of a ravine, which had not yet 
attracted my attention. Without 
being able to say what it was, I per- 
leived a sort of sand rolling on 
through the fixed banks which sur¬ 
rounded it. 1 approached it, and saw 
a yellow stream which could hardly 
be distinguished from the sand of its 
two banks. It was deeply furrowed 
tJii ough the rocks, and with difficulty 
rolled on, a stream surcharged with 
sand : it was the Jordan. 

•* I had seeik the great rivers of 
America, with the pleasure which is 
inspired by the ma^ificent works of 
nature. 1 had hailed the Tiber with 
ardour, and sought with the same in¬ 
terest theEurotas and the Cephisus; 
but on none of these occasions did 
I experience the intense emotion 
which I felt on approaching the Jor¬ 
dan. Not only did that river recall 
the earliest antiquity, and a name 
rendered immortal in the finest po¬ 
etry, buOrftfl banks were the theatre 
of the mitfhcles of our religion. Judea 
is the^only country which recalls at 
once the earliest 'recollections of 
man, and our first impressions of 
heaven; and thence arises a mixture 
of feeling in the mind, which no 
other part of the world can produce.” 
—1.327,320. 

The peculiar turn of his mind ren¬ 


ders our author, in an especial man¬ 
ner, partial to the description of sad 
and solitary scenca. The following 
description of the Valley of Jehosh- 
aphat Is in his best style. 

“ The Valley of Jehosfiaphat haa 
in all ages served as the uurying- 
place to Jerusalem: you meet there, 
side by side, monuments of the most 
distant times and of the present cen¬ 
tury. The Jews still come there to 
die, from all the corners of the earth. 
A stranger sells to them, for almost 
its weight in gold, tlie land which 
contains the bones of their fathers. 
Solomon planted that valley; the 
shadow of thoTemple by which it was 
overhunff—the torrent, called after 
grief, which traversed it—the Psalms 
which David there composed—the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, wdiich its 
rocks re-echoed, render it the fitting 
abode of the tomb. Jesus Christ 
commenced his Passion in tho same 
place; that innocent David there 
shed, for the expiation of our sins, 
those tears whicli the guilty David 
let fall for his own transgressions. 
Few names awaken in our minds 
recollections so solemn as the A'^alley 
of Jehoshaphat. It is bo full of myste¬ 
ries, that, according to the Projihefc 
Joel, all mankind will be assembled 
there before the‘Etemal Judgin 

“ The aspect of this celebrate<l val¬ 
ley is desolate; the western side is 
bounded by a ridge of lofty rocks 
which support the wallsof Jerusalem, 
above which the towers of the city 
appear. The eastern sidoisformedby 
the Mountof Olives, and another emi¬ 
nence called the Mount of Scandal, 
from the idolatry of Solomon. These 
two mountains, which adjoin each 
other, are almost bare, and of a red 
and sombre hue; on their desert side 
you see here and there some black 
and withered vineyards, some wild 
olives, some ploughed land, covered 
with hyssop, and a few ruined cha¬ 
pels. At the bottom of the valley, 
you perceive a torrent, traversed by 
a single arch, which appears of great 
antiquity. The stones of the Jewish 
cemetery appear like a mass of ruins 
at the foot or the mountain of Scan¬ 
dal, under the village of Siloam. 
You can hardly disUMuish the build¬ 
ings of the village from tho ruins 
with which they are surrounded. 
Three ancient monuments are par¬ 
ticularly conspicuous: those of Za- 
chariah,Jo8apnat, and Absalom. Tho 
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sadness of Jerusalem, from which 
no smoke Rscends, and in which no 
sound is to be heard; the solitude of 
tlie surrounding mountains, where 
not a living creature is to be seen; 
the disorder of those tombs, ruined, 
ransacked, and half-exposed to view, 
Avould almost induce one to believe 
that tlie last trump had been lieard, 
and that thedead wereaboiit to rise In 
the valley of Jehosbaphat.*'—11.34-35. 

Chateaubriand, after visiting with 
the devotion of a pilgrim the Holy 
Sepulchre, and all the scenes of our 
Saviour's suflferlng, spent a day in 
examining the scenes of the Crusa¬ 
ders’triumphs, and comparing the de¬ 
scriptions in Tasso’s Jerusalem De¬ 
livered with the places where the 
events which they record actually 
occurred. He found them In general 
HO extremely exact, that it was diffi¬ 
cult to avoid the conviction that the 
poet had been on the spot. He even 
fancied he discovered the scene of 
the Flight of Krminia, and the inimi¬ 
table conihat and death of Clorindn. 

Frotn the Holy Land, he sailed to 
Kgypt; and vve have the following 
graphic picture of the approach to 
that cradle of art and civilisation. 

"On the 20th Oct. at five in the 
morning, 1 perceived on the green 
and ruffled surface of the water a 
line of foam, and beyond it a pale and 
still ocean. The captain clapped me 
on the shoulder, and said hi French, 

‘ Nilo;* and soon we entered and 
glided through those celebrated wa¬ 
ters. A few palm-trees and a minaret 
announce the situation of Rosetta, 
but the town itself is invisible. These 
shores resemble those of the coast 
of Florida; they are totally different 
from those of Italy or Greece, every 
thing recalls the tropical regions. 

" At ten o’clock we at length dis¬ 
covered, beneath the palm-trees, a 
lino of sand which extended west¬ 
ward to the promontory of Aboukir, 
before which we were obliged to pass 
before arriving opposite to Alexan¬ 
dria. At five in the evening, the 
shore suddenly changed its aspect, 
llie palm-trees seemed planted in 
lines along the shore, like the elms 
along the roads in France. Nature 
seems to take a pleasure in thus 
recalling the ideas of civilisation in a 
country where that civilisation first 
arose, and barbarity has now resu¬ 
med its sway. It was eleven o’clock 
when we cast anchor before the city^ 
and as it was some time before we 


could get ashore, I had full leisure to 
follow out the contemplation which 
the scene awakened. 

1 saw on my right several ves« 
sels, and the castle, which stands on 
the site of the Tower of Pharos. On 
my left, the horizon seemed shut in 
by sand-hills, ruins, and obelisks j 
immediately in front, extended a 
long wall, with a few houses appear¬ 
ing above it| not a light was to be 
seen on shore, and not a sound came 
from the city. This nevertheless was 
Alexandria, the rival of Memphis 
and Thebes, which once contained 
three millions of inhabitants, which 
was the sanctuary of the Muses, 
and the abode of science amidst a 
benighted world. Here were heard 
the orgies of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and here was I'tesar received with 
more than regal splendour by the 
Queen of the East. But in vain 
I listened. A fatal talisman had 
plunged the people into a hope¬ 
less calm; that talisman is the des¬ 
potism which extinguishes every 
joy, which stifles even the cry of suf¬ 
fering. And what sound could arise 
in a city of which at least a third is 
abandoned ; another third of which Is 
surrounded only by the tombs of its 
former inhabitants; and of winch the 
third, which still survives between 
tlkose dead extremities, is a species of 
breathing trunk destitute of the force 
even to shake off its chains in the 
middle between ruins and the tomb ?” 
—11. 163. 

It is to be regretted that Chateau¬ 
briand did not visit Upper Egypt. His 
ardent and learned mtud would have 
found ample room for eloquent de¬ 
clamation, amidst the gigantic ruins 
of Luxor, and the Sphynx avenues 
of Thebes. The inundations of the 
Nile, however, prevented him from 
seeingeven the Pyramids nearer than 
Grand Cairo; and when on the verge 
of that interesting region, he was 
compelled unwillingly to retrace his 
steps to die French shores. After a 
tempestuous voyage, along the coast 
of Lybia, he cast anchor olf tlie ruins 
of Carthage; and thus describes Ida 
feelings on surveying those k enera- 
ble remdns. 

“ From the summit of Byrsa, tiu; 
eye embraces the ruins of Carthage> 
which are more considerabio tliau 
are generally imagined; they resem¬ 
ble those of Sparta, having nolhlBg 
well preserved, but embracing a con¬ 
siderable space. I saw them in iUq 
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middle of February: the olives, the 
fig-trees, were already bursting into 
leaf: large bushes of angelica and 
acanthus formed tufts of verdure, 
amidst the remains of marble of every 
colour. In the distance, 1 cast my 
eyes over the Isthmus, the double 
sea, the distant is^les, a cerulean sea, 
a smiling plain, and azure mountains. 
I saw forests, and vessels, and aque¬ 
ducts ; moorish villages, and Malio- 
metan liermitages; glittering mina¬ 
rets, and ilie white Wildings of Tu¬ 
nis. Surrounded with the most touch¬ 
ing recollections, I thought alter¬ 
nately of Dido, Sophouisba, and the 
noble wife of Asdnibal; I contem¬ 
plated the vast plains where the le¬ 
gions of Annibal, Scipio, and C:aisar, 
were buried: My eyes sought for 
the site of Utica. Alas! The re¬ 
mains of the palace of Tiberius still 
remain in the island of Capri, and 
you search in vain at Utica for the 
house of Cam. Finally, the terrible 
Vandals, the rapid Moors, passed be¬ 
fore my recollection, which termina¬ 
ted at last on Saint Louis expiring 
on that inhospitable shore. May the 
story of the (icath of that prince ter¬ 
minate this itinerary; fortunate to 
re-enter, as it were, into my country 
by the ancient monument of his vir¬ 
tues, and to close at the sepulchre of 
that King of holy memory my long 
pilgrimage,to the tombsof illustrious 
luen,”—IL 257—258. 

“ Aslong as his strength permitted, 
the dying monarch gave instructions 
to his sou Philip ; and when his voice 
failed him, he wrote with a falter¬ 
ing baud thesf precepts, which no 
Frenchman, worthy of the name, 
will ever be able to read without 
emotion. * My son, the first thing 
which I enjoin you is to love God 
with all your heart; for without that 
no man can be saved. Beivare of vio¬ 
lating his laws; rather endure the 
worst torments, than sin against his 
commandments. Should he send you 
adversity,receiveitwithhumility,and 

bless the hand which chastens you; 
an^. W^ieve that you have well de- 
serx^it, and that it will turn to your 
Should be try you with pros- 
.. thank him with humility of 
and be not elated by his good- 
Do justice to every one, os well 

« ei poor as the rich. Be libera), free, 
d courteous, to your servmits, and 



cause tliem to love as well as fear 
you. Should any controversy or tu¬ 
mult arise, sift it to the bottom, whe¬ 
ther the result be favourable or un¬ 
favourable to your interests. Take 
care, in an especial manner, that your 
subjects live in peace and trancpnllity 
under your reign. Uespect and pre¬ 
serve tlieir jiriVileges, such as they 
have received them from their an¬ 
cestors, and preserve them with care 
and love.—And now, I give you every 
blessing which a father can bestow 
on his child ; praying the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, that they may 
defend you from all adversities; and 
that we may again, after this mortal 
life is ended, be united before God, 
and adore his Majesty for ever!’— 
i:. 204. 

The style of (liateaubriand,” 
says Napoleon, is not that of Racine, 
it is that of a prophet; he lias recei¬ 
ved from nature tlic sacred fiamc; 
it breathes in all his works.”#^ It is 
of no common man —a poiUi- 
cal that Napoleon would 

have said tlie,se .words, Chateaubri¬ 
and had done notliing to gain favour 
with the French Emperor; on the 
contrary, he irritated him by throw¬ 
ing up his employmeut and leaving 
his country upon the nssassinatiou of 
the Duke d’Eiighien. In truth, no¬ 
thing is more remarkable amidst the 
selfishness of political apostasy iu 
France, than the uniform consistence 
and disinterestedness of this great 
man’s opinions. His principles, in¬ 
deed, were not all the same at 50 as 
at 25; tve should be glad to know 
whose are, excepting those wlio are 
so obtuse as to derive no light from 
the extension of knowledge and the 
acquisitions of experience ? Change 
is so far from being despicable, that 
it is highly honourable iu itself, and 
when It proceeds from the natural 
modification of the mind, from the 
progress of years, or the lessons of 
more extended experience. It be¬ 
comes contemptible only when it 
arises on the suggestions of interest, 
or the desires of ambition. Now, 
Chateaubriand’s changes of opinion 
have all been in opposition to bis in¬ 
terest; and he has suffered at differ¬ 
ent periods of his life from his resist¬ 
ance to tlie mandates of authority, 
and his rejection of the calls of am¬ 
bition. In early life, he was exiled 
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from Franco, and sliared in all the 
hardships of the emi^^rants, from his 
attachment to Royalist principles. 
At the earnest request of Napoleon, 
he accepted office under the Impe¬ 
rial Government, but he relinquished 
it, and again became an exile upon 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghien. 
The indueiicc of his uTitings was so 
poweiful in favour of the Bourbons, 
at the period of the Restoration, that 
Louis XVIII. truly said, they were 
worth more than an army. He fol¬ 
lowed the dethroned Monarch to 
Ghent, and contributed much, by 
his powerful genius, to consolidate 
the feeble elements of bis power, 
after the fall of Napoleon. Called to 
the helm of affairs in 1624, he labour¬ 
ed to accommodate the temper of 
the monarchy to the increasing spi¬ 
rit of freedom in the country, and 
fell into disgrace with the Court, and 
was distrusted by tlie Royal Family, 
because he strove to introduce tliose 
popular modifications into the admi¬ 
nistration of affairs, which might have 
prevented the revolution of July; 
and finally, he has resisted all the ef¬ 
forts of the Citizen-King to enrage 
his great talents in defence of tlic 
throne of the Barricades. True to 
his principles, he has exiled himself 
from France, to preserve his inde¬ 
pendence ; and consecrated in a fo¬ 
reign land bis illustrious name, to 
the defence of the child of misfortune. 

Chateaubriand is not only an elo¬ 
quent and beautiful writer, he is al¬ 
so a profound scholar, and an en¬ 
lightened thinker. His knowledge 
of history and classical literature is 
equalled only by his intimate ac¬ 
quaintance wiili the early annals of 
the church, and the fathers of the Ca¬ 
tholic faith; while in his speeches 
delivered in the Chamber of Peers 
since the restoration, will be found 
not only the most clocpient but the 
most complete and satisfactory dis¬ 
sertations on the political state of 
France during that period, which is 
anywhere to bo met with. It is a 
singular circumstance,that an author 
of such great and varied acquire¬ 
ments, wno is universally allowed 
by all parties in France to be their 
greatest living writer,8hould bo hard¬ 
ly known except by name to the 
great body of readers in this country. 

^ His greatest work, that on which 
his fame will rest with posterity, is 
the ^‘Genius of Christianity,” of which 
wc shall soon give some account to 


our readers. The next is the " Mar¬ 
tyrs,” a romance, in which he has in¬ 
troduced an exemplification of the 
principles of Christianity, in the 
early sufferings of the primitive 
church, and enriched the narrative 
by the splendid description of the 
scenery in Egypt, Greece, and Pa¬ 
lestine, which he had visited during 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and all 
the stores of learning which a life 
spent in classical and ecclesiastical 
lore could accumulate* The last of 
Ills considerable publications is the 
** Etudes Historiques,” a work emi¬ 
nently characteristic of thatsuperiori- 
ty in historical composition, which we 
have allowed to the French modern 
writers over their contemporaries in 
this country; aud which, we fear, 
another generation, instructed when 
too late by the blood and the tears 
of a Revolution, will be alone able 
fully to appreciate. Its object is to 
trace the influence of Christianity 
from its first spread in the Roman 
empire to the rise of civilisation in 
the Western world; a field in which 
he goes over the ground trod by 
Gibbon, and demonstrates the un¬ 
bounded benefits derived from reli¬ 
gion in all the institutions of modem 
times. In this noble undertaking he 
has been aided, with a still more phi¬ 
losophical mind, though inferior fire 
and eloquence, by Guizot; a writer, 
who, equally with bis illustrious rival, 
is unknown, save by report, in this 
country ; but from whose joint la¬ 
bours IS to be dated the spring of a 

f mre and philosophical system of re- 
igious enquiry m France, and the 
commencement of fbat revival of 
manly devoUon, in which the anti¬ 
dote, aud tlie only antidote, to the 
fanaticism of infidelity is to be found. 
It certainly affords some countenance 
to the general opinion on the conti¬ 
nent, that wc are an age behind tliera 
in political thought, to find, that 
while the master spirits of FVance, 
taughtby the sufferinra, and emerging 
from the flames of a Revolution, are 
recurring to the system of Cliristi- 
anity, as the only secure basis of the 
social order, we are beginiijiig to 
adopt the superficial infidelity wliicli 
lias brought these disasters upon their 
countiy; and that while Chateau¬ 
briand and Guizot are following out 
the principles of Robertson and But¬ 
ler, we are reverting to tbe declama¬ 
tions of Rajrnal and Voltaire, 
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THIS MINISTBY AND 

Thg Gorernment have just an¬ 
nounced, through their ravourfte 
evening journal, that they consider 
themselves to have scrambled out of 
the Slough of Despond, which, it was 
on all Itands atWitted, they had 
blundered into. Three or four days 
liave elapsed without any fresh ex¬ 
posure, and upon the strength of 
this, they set up their claims to a 
little longer enjoyment of official 
power, dignity, and emolument. This 
is certainly an amusing piece of con- 
hdeuce in the face of the settled opi¬ 
nion of every man of sense, that it is 
only by an extraordinary position of 
circumstances, that the patience of 
the country admits of their stay, 
and that such a set of unaccountably 
rash, imbecile, and negligent men, 
never held the reins of government 
in this country. 

It is really difficult to convey by 
words an adefjiiate notion of the ge¬ 
neral contempt into which the pre¬ 
sent conductors of government af¬ 
fairs have fallen,* or^ of the danger 
arising from Uus general feeling, at 
a time when the popular mania Is so 
much against government of any 
kind, and when more than ever the 
superintendence of persons having 
the character of wise, vigilant, and 
determined men, is required to keep 
the popular machine from breaking 
in pieces by the violence of its own 
action. It is not merely that the po¬ 
licy of the Government is bad, but 
the conduct of its members is so 
foolish, so c^onfradictory, so childish 
almost, that even the weakest crea« 
turesfeel themselves of consequence 
compared with them. Their conti¬ 
nual blunders, too, in the plainest 
matters of business, furnish argu¬ 
ments which the cunning partisans 
of democracy are not slow to take 
advantage of, in demonstrating to 
the lower orders the ignorance of 
those who rule them in high places. 
Those who govern Great Britain, 
must be real men of business, if they 
look to be potent in any thing save 
to destroy. Such Ministers as we 
have now, may succeed in pulling 
down, but to build up again must be 
left to the hands of men of a different 
stamp. Whether these are to be 
founa among the rough disciples of 
Republicanism, or the cautious and 
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energetic supporters of the Monar¬ 
chy and the Constitution as it is, a 
little time will now discover. 

” There is,” says Lord Bacon, “ a 
great difference between a cunning 
man and a wise man, not only in 
point of honesty, but in point of abili¬ 
ty. Tliere be that can pack the cards, 
and yet cannot play well; so there 
are some that are good in canvasses 
and factions, that are otherwise weak 
men. Again, it is one thing to un¬ 
derstand persons, and another thing 
to understand matters; for many are 
perfect in men’s humours, that are 
not greatly capable of the real part 
of business.” Here is a good de¬ 
scription of the Whig party in gene¬ 
ral, but particularly of the present 
Government, which in “ the real part 
of business,” has sliewn itself so un¬ 
lit, that it produces, instead of satis¬ 
faction, alternate lamentation and 
derision. It requires the most ample 
allowance for this distinction bo ably 
shewn by Lord Bacon between cun¬ 
ning and wisdom, as well as the full¬ 
est consideration for the difference 
between playing the game, and cri¬ 
ticising the moves of other players, 
to account for the extraordinary and 
foolish errors into which our Mini¬ 
sters have fallen, notwithstanding 
the character which some of them 
possessed for ability when out of 
office. It was reasonable to expect 
that Lord Grey would attempt to act 
upon wrong principles, but who 
could have supposed that he would 
have shewn himself In every mea¬ 
sure very rash, and almost very stu- 
id ? Who could have imagined that 
e would have attempted a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform, in which 
the Aristocracy are vitally interested, 
withouthaving discovered with some 
degree of accuracy how far the Aris¬ 
tocracy would consent, and whether 
he would not at the eleventh hour 
lind himself baffled? Who could 
imagine that he would assert couft- 
dently in the House, and in answer 
to the Duke of Wellington too, tliat 
there was a surplus of half a million 
in the revenue, when it was to be 
proved afterwards from documents 
in his own office at the very time, that 
when he spoke the revenue was 
largely exceeded by the expendi¬ 
ture ? Who could have believed that 
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he would make a declaration re¬ 
specting Irish Tithes so displeasing 
to those by' whose sufferance he 
holds oihce, that he would be com¬ 
pelled to get another Minister to ex¬ 
plain away what he said<*-to retract, 
and to apologise ? Yet Lord Grey has 
done all these things. Who would 
have supposed that the only effort of 
legislation, to be acknowledged as 
peculiarly Lord Brougham’s own, 
would be the most egregiously bung¬ 
ling experiment in the art of crea¬ 
ting patronage that ever was known 
—a measure never spoken of in the 
profession to which his Lordship be¬ 
longs, except with contemptuous ri¬ 
dicule ? Yet such is the iate of his 
measure respecting Bankruptcy* 

Who would have imagined that 
Lord Plunkett should have such |a 
story to tel) of himself, as that he de¬ 
manded fees from Irish magistrates 
wldch ho had no right to demand, 
and should acknowledge to have ta¬ 
ken part in tlie rankest job concern¬ 
ing his own secretary, that ever dis¬ 
graced Ireland, the land of jobbing? 
No one ever thought Lord Althorp 
very bright; but who would have 
imi^ined that he would have to come 
down to the House to confess a finan¬ 
cial miscalculation to the amount of 
twelve hundred thousand pounds, 
and admit a blunder in a common 
arithmetical sum, to the amount of 
three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ? Who would suppose that 
Lord Palmerston, with all his known 
indolence, would have been guilty of 
the follies and neglects which have 
placed us in our present condition 
with Portugal, witli Holland, and 
with the Northern Powers, who 
hold back from the treaty to which, 
through the craft of Talleyrand, and 
our Minister’s Incaution, we are 
bound ? Who would have deemed it 
possible that the whole Ministry 
could have been so indescribably ab¬ 
surd as they proved themselves in 
the Russian Dutch loan affair—-a 
piece of folly without parallel, and 
without the shadow of an excuse ? 

But with all these damning blots 
upon their character as Mimsters, 
how do they remain in power?— 
That may be briefly explained.— 
First, the power of any government 
is ex-officxo considerable, and com¬ 
mands, directly or indirectly, a great 
many votes. Secondly, a large ma¬ 
jority of the House of Commons 


are so bound by pledgee extorted 
by the mobs of last May, to vote 
for the Reform Bill, and Ministers 
shelter themselves behind the Re. 
form Bill in every extremity. They 
cry out, ** If you vote against us in 
any serious matter, we sliali de¬ 
nounce you as enemies to our Re¬ 
form Biil.” This cry alone, and 
even this but very barely, saved tliem 
on the Russian Dutch loan division. 
Thirdly, the partisans of democracy, 
who scarcely conceal their desire f^or 
a complete revolution in church 
and. state, use their best efforts to 
keep the present Ministers in their 
places, because they see that they 
could not have more efficient, though 
perhaps unconscious tools. Lastly, 
the Ministers are determined not to 
quit until they are absolutely turned 
out, which is not so very easy a thing 
to manage. Ministers generally yield 
when they are beaten in Parliament, 
but these Ministers hare been re¬ 
peatedly beaten,and have not yielded. 

It is not only melancholy, but in¬ 
tensely mortifying, to behold tJie in¬ 
terests and the honour of a great na¬ 
tion falling to the ground, as ours but 
too palpably ore, in the hands of such 
Ministers and such supporters. There 
were something ^orious even in fall¬ 
ing before the efforts of able men; 
but it is miserable that the Monarchy 
of England should be frittered away 
by foms. The fate that came upon 
Charles and his kingdoms, was the 
work of men flt to mako or unmake 
an empire; but it is enough to break 
the heart, to see the pitiml quacks, 
the jabberers of nonsense and impie¬ 
ty, the nauseous fops! and mindless 
puppies, who are now dragging this 
nation dovni into deatructiou. Gulli¬ 
ver made prisoner by an army of 
Lilliputians while he slept, is an apt 
similitude for Great Britain in its pre¬ 
sent hands. The Revolutionists may 
be as grashoppers for multitude, but 
among them there is not one man 
worthy to tie the shoes of a Reformer 
of the olden time. Is it not pitiful 
to behold the towers of the constitu¬ 
tion of C^eat Britain falling, not 
amid the shout of battle, with valiant 
men dying in their defence,—not by 
lightning or tempest.—not by torrent 
or earthquake—but that multitudes 
of filthy vermin are burrowing under 
their walls, and undermining their 
foundaflons ? 

The present Ministry of Great 
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Britaia ate held in complete thral¬ 
dom and subjection by a few Eng¬ 
lish Radicals, with that most gross 
and contemptible person, Mr Joseph 
Hume, at tiieir head, and between 
fifty and sixty members of tho House 
of Commons sent there through the 
influence of the Roman Catholic 
priests of Ireland. These are not 
Irish gentlemen, the best of whom 
make rather imprudent legislators, 
but the coarsest, least respectable 
herd, that ever left the Irish shore, 
whether on four legs or on two. The 
chaS of wild corn, the froth of pud¬ 
dle, the dross of base metal, are si- 
milies too good for them, yet the in¬ 
fluence of such as these affects, nay 
rules, the destinies of the British em¬ 
pire ! Is it not such oppression as 
this tiiat maketh the wise man mad ? 

It is not too late to rid ourselves 
of the destroying evil of such a Go¬ 
vernment, and the pestilent swarm 
of their supporters; but it must be 
done by an exercise of loftier cner- 
^es, and more powerful feelings, 
than hare as yet displayed them¬ 
selves upon the publjp scene, though 
we know they are not extinct, and 
the spark is but wanting to light 
them up to glories, aud in tlie end 
to triumphant action. If there ever 
were a time when men were called 
upon to stand forth bravely and bold- 
l;jr in defence of the faith and prin¬ 
ciples of their fathers, this is that 
time. The period for a parley has 

J [one by; it is in vain to stand chaf- 
ering upon trifles; the altar and the 
THRONE—the sacrednesa of religion 
—the respectability of virtue—the 
order and grifdation in society—the 
security of propertv, are all in im¬ 
minent jeoparay, through the tam¬ 
pering of multitudinous quacks, and 
the weakness of sentiment among 
those who ou^ht to arise and crush 
them. There are who pretend to 
see the danger, but love their ease 
and their wealth too well to peril 
either in the great good cause. They 
may, too late, Jind uiat that ease will 
be disturbed, and that wealth be 
taken awav wholly, which, if now 
sacrifleed in part, would overcome 
the enemy, it is no ordinary politi¬ 
cal contest that is before us; It is a 
struggle between the Monarchy, the 
Church, and the Aristocracy of Eng- 
hind^ mid a disgraceful Revolution, in 


which men, equally coarse and paltry, 
will be in the uppermost places. 

But to return to the Government 
professions of their own excellent 
and improving character—they are 
merely laughed at iu London, even 
by those vmo, in their communica¬ 
tions to the public, affect to treat 
them with most gravity. It is not 
true, that any declaration, favourable 
to the Reform Bill of the Grey Mi¬ 
nistry, has been obtained from those 
noblemen who declared themselves 
in favour of some measure of Re¬ 
form, in the discussion of last ses¬ 
sion. The declaration of Lord Grey 
at the Mansion House is suflicieotly 
v^ue to mean anything or nothing, 
anq even if it were not so, wc have 
seen and heard enough of Lord Grey 
lately to be perfectly well satisfied 
that no dependence whatever is to 
be placed upon his statements in 
political matters. Whether his me¬ 
mory fail him—as when he could 
not call to mind his menace address¬ 
ed to the Bishops; or he has not at¬ 
tended to the matter—as in the case 
of his assertion of a surplus revenue; 
or his expressions convey a mean¬ 
ing difl'erent from that which he in¬ 
tended—as iu his statement regard¬ 
ing Irish Tithes—certain it is, that all 
Lord Grey now says must be re¬ 
ceived with more than a few grains 
of allowance. 

No very sudden change of the Mi¬ 
nistry is to be looked for, nor would 
any mere change of Ministers suf¬ 
fice for what is at present wanting. 
The heart and the mind of the na¬ 
tion require to be roused up to a 
sense oi the wickedness, the worth¬ 
lessness, and the littleness of tho 
bujeziog busy bodies who are fly¬ 
blowing the bodv of the State, and 
causing It to stink in the nostrils of 
men m sense and feeling. They 
must be shaken off by a strong and 
manly entlmsiasm, or we shall do no 
good. Between the huckstering 
economy of our domestic s^steni, 
and the prodigal concession to fo¬ 
reign countries; we are become no 
more Uian feeble disputants, when 
we should bo bold and energetic 
hetors. Would that tho soul or an 
Edmund Burke would break forth 
amongst us 1 
London^ Feh 20,1832. 
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It is recorded ,by Josephus, that 
the night before Ae Roman armies 
entered Jerusalem, there were heard 
Hying overhead, and calling to each 
other through the upper spaces of the 
Temple, angels and spiritual watch¬ 
ers ; and the words which could be dis* 
tinguished, were hrtv^ip 

—Let us depart hence ! It seems the 
Religio loci adhered too closely to 
its shrine to be torn away without 
some human throes, some protesta¬ 
tion that it suffered violence, and 
something like the language of fare¬ 
well :—Even in Christian realities, as 
in the fables of old romance, 

** The parting genius was with sighing 
seat.” 

The VufAaXKVv aX.aXarft.ttf 

the dire alalagmos, or war-cry ofthe 
Roman legioDS.^that herald 
and blood, and forerunner of tCelast 
profanations, and in this case the ac- 
complisher of the prophetic ** abo¬ 
mination of desolation,”, even that 
was necessary to quicken the angelic 
motions; and this savage hurraing 
had already begun to load the air 
with its denunciations of carnage, 
whilst the heavenly cohorts were yet 
marslialling tibeir shadowy ranks for 
flight. 

To Mr Douglas as to many others, 
there are signs and port^ts abtoad» 
which seem to indicate the same, 
sullen and reluctant departure of its 
ancient tutelary virtues from this 
longfavouredland. The foundidions, 
In their eyes, are manifestly giving 
way, of that massy system on.whicH 
so much of OUT happiness has repo- 


By James Douglas, £sq. of Gavel's 
vot. XXXI. NO. exezir. 


sed for ages. Morals, public and. 
domestic, political integrity in the 
senate, ana “ pure religiou breath¬ 
ing household laws,” have seemed 
for some time preparing for flight. 
The old faith, and the old obligations ■ 
of conscience, have seemed to sit 
loosely upon idl men. Ancient land¬ 
marks have disappeared—new names* 
are heard, and new hopes are daily 
avowed, suclf as once would hare 
been held pollution to any cause. 
And it is not any longer the sullen 
cynicism of a recluse, but the gene¬ 
ral instincts of the world, whioh be¬ 
gin to apprehend, in the changes at 
this tim^ travelling forward on every 
side, some deeper and more awfid 
disorganization of our ancient social 
system, tha^wae designed by its first 
iq^vers, or suspected, until lately, by 
the most jealous and apprehensive 
observer. 

These anticipating are not limited 
by Mr DouglaS^^to Gjj^at Britain; 
they are coextensive ^th Europe, 
and exclude nothingjiliat weyknonr 
of, unless, perhaps, tne New Tvorld. 
That region is not at least super- 
anniiated, and may be supposed still 
moving onward upon me, original 
impulse which projected ita orbit, 
^d determined the elements of its 
paths. But on thi,s side the Atlantic, 
all is given, over in his ctdculations 
to interminable revolution. If wo 
understand him rightly, which in a 
very desultory, tnough eloquent 
writer, is not always easy to do, 
Europe is now hurried forward by 
internal causes, leagued with irresist¬ 
ible pressure from without, Into a 
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nuxehirtm of chaotic change: tbe hl- 
deoufl roar ia already heard, the fatal 
auction is already felt; and escape is 


hope. Chiefly from her greater moral 
resoureea, she has still a choice be¬ 
fore her Off two paths'; or if she can¬ 
not wholly areit the blow which, as 
a member of Earopeau Christendom; 
must reach her in many of its conse¬ 
quences, at any fate she has it in her 
power to modify its action, and to 
reduce ^vkhin the bounds of a provi¬ 
dential chastisement, what to some 
will be absolute destruction. 

Such we collect to be Mr Dou¬ 
glas’s ^\cw. And thus far wo go 
along with him, that most assuredly 
we believe ourselves to stand at the 


Yes! Sorrow is at hand for Eu¬ 
rope, and calamity to which the ruth¬ 
less wars of Napoleon have been but 
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Douglas. But what shape will this 
calamity put on ? To what issue will 
it tend r What will be its probable , 
period, or course of revolution? 
Mow far xvill it involve ourselves ? 

These are questions depending 
chiefly on the particular' theory adopt¬ 
ed as to the nature and causes of the 
present condition of Europe. The 
author before inshniatcs a sort of 
hypothesis on this subject, somewhat 
too flne-spuii for practical use, or for 
his own conclusions. An unseen 
power,” says he, “ is smiting die idol 
of human dominion at its base. The 


portals of mighty and far-atretcbing 
convulsions. The first French Re¬ 
volution was but the beginning of 
woes. It was an eartiiquoke; and 
Europe has too easily flattered her- 
aelf tnat its eflccts had ^ent them¬ 
selves in the overthrow of Napoleon. 
But one earthquake is often no more 
than the herald of another. And 
signs innumerable convince us that 
Europe, in every kingdom and pro¬ 
vince of her populous regions, is ripe 
for a long series of changes, to which 
no prince, or league of princes—no 
nation, or eonfedWacy of nations— 
can now fix a limit. Influence from 
without, coming in tlie shape of war, 
has visited every part of her terri¬ 
tory, and manured whatever seeds 
of change might pre-exist^ into^a 
ranker and a hastier growth. Will 
any man maintain that Spain, Italy, 
Greece; in the South—or, for the 
middle of Europe, France, Germany, 
the I^w Countries—could now re- 
sumol^ station of quiet and inert 
repose Vhlch possessed them before 
^the era of 1768? Everynook of these 
lands has been inundated for forty 
years with revolutionary incitements. 
Kot a peasant’s cottage, not an in^- 
vidual shed, but has been separately 
^ipealed to—tempted—provoked— 
to change for its own sake, and 
change as the means of every other 


feet on which it rests arc broken; 
the iron and clay are literally sopa- 
rating. The composite governments, 
which resulted from the union of 
barbarian conquerors and Roman 
subjects, have lost the cement that 
bound them, and are crumbling into 
dust.” That is to say, whatsoever 
minor decay now threatens the states 
of Europe, is to be considered a 
mere process of decomposition, by 
which the ancient substratum of Van¬ 
dalism is parting asunder from its 
uncongenial ally of Roman civilisa¬ 
tion, and the heterogeneous elements 
betraying themselves iu the ruins of 
that compound edifice which they 
had coalesced to form. 

But this hypothesis will hai'diy 
sustain itself against the examination 
of history. Structures that endure 
the wear and tear of fourteen hun¬ 
dred years, cannot be taxedt with any 
radic^ vice eitlier of materials or of 
workmanship. Spite of names and 
words, tho materials must virtually 
have been homogeneous, and fitted 
by nature for union; or, which is tlio 
Bole alternative, tlie overpowering 
excellence of tbe material on one 
side must have neu^lixed the mor¬ 
tal tendencies on the"^other. One or 
other conclusion is inevitable on Mr 
Douglas’s premises. On this fugi¬ 
tive earth of ours, it is past all doubt. 


'tMl 




change as the indispensable in- 
etrfUnetit. Agitation has run its 
coarse, and completed its work: the 
imostfes insurrection and revolu* 
tmOlillve fnlfilled their mission, and 
closed their labours; all now stands 
ready for the reaper's sickle. 
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and upwards bearsa testimony, such 
as cannot be gainsaid, to the essential 
and radical excellence of any insti¬ 
tution. 

On a point of this nature, it ia his¬ 
tory only which ia entitled to speak 
authentically. Let us therefore top 
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pidly review the spirit of European 
annals, and the oiain stream ot Eu-* 
ropean revolutions, from the period 
at which Rome camo into a position 
of substantial influence upm the 
movements of the northern nations, 
or upon the character of their insti* 
tutions; and sUll more attentively 
from the period at which these north* 
ern nations reacted upon the Roman 
south. 

Whilst the Western Empire flou* 
rished, and original Rome maintain¬ 
ed her mighty supremacy, it was a 
matter of necessity that her arts, her 
policy, and her institutions, should 
make joint progrera with her arras. 
We know the testimony of con¬ 
temporary historians, that in difler- 
ent degrees, varying with the state of 
lier military influence, this was in 
fact the case. Elegance in the habits 
of life, and the arts which ministered 
to It, prevailed to a great extent in 
Gaul, in Britain, and in Spain. Else¬ 
where, as in Germany, wnere Rome 
maintained only an uneasy frontier, 
her Influences of this nature were 
less; they were less at any one time; 
and they fluctuated. Tlte reason 
was apparent. Gaul, Britain, and 
Spain, from the peculiar figure and 
situation of their territory, admitted 
of a perfect military possession; but 
in Germany a belt of variable breadth 
was idl that Rome could be said to 
possess; beyond this was a savage 
country, overshadowed by forests, 
and bristling with indignation—vin¬ 
dictive remembrance»-*»and all the 
repulsive passions, wheresoever it 
was not desolate of men. Anti-Ro¬ 
man passions effectually precluded 
an emcient Roman influence. And 
oven for that age, there was no uni¬ 
versal mirror held up to Roman man¬ 
ners, Roman usages, or Roman max¬ 
ims of juri^rudence. Amongst the 
aboriginal Gauls, Britons, and Spa¬ 
niards, such a diffusion of education 
might be found, and such a civilisa¬ 
tion, during the Roman domination 
in. their several territories, as would 
naturally correspond to the influence 
of the victors, and the ambition or 
interest of the conquered. 

These relations, however, between 
Rome and her European provinces, 
in process of time perished. Romo 
was gradually bridled In her career 
of conquest and offensive warfare; 


next was thrown^upon the defensive; 
and finally, even for defensive war^ ^ 
fare, was obliged to concentrate her 
entire efforto upon her domestic ter¬ 
ritory. Her legions were gradually 
withdrawn to ner own gates; and 
tire alumni of Roman civiliaatiou inall 
European provinces, whether many 
or few, wore now at lengtli thrown 
upon their own unassisted energies. 

What followed is too memorable, 
and too monotonous in its dark tis¬ 
sue of calamity, to leave much room 
for question or for disttncUou, The 
same chapter, with very slight varie¬ 
ties, occurs about the same era in 
tile annals of almost every European 
province. Mntalis mutandis^ the same 
tale of a helpless and ineffective re¬ 
sistance to successive hosts of bar¬ 
barous invaders, saddens the page of 
history for the whole of Western 
Europe. The Gaul crouched before 
tlie Frank, the Briton before the 
Saxon and the Angle, the aboriginal 
Spaniard before tHe Visigoth and tlio 
Vandal.-Each, in his turn, was aban^ 
doned by his Roman master; each 
was resigned to his native powers of 
self-defence; and each sank misera¬ 
bly in the contest which followed. , 
Roman culture had availed for little 
else than to prepare Uhem for a 
foreign conquest, by weaning them 
from those martial habits which had 
once proved so potent a bulwark 
against the sword of Romo herself 
under her first Ciesars, and her then 
all-conquering ledons. All fell; and 
fell pernaps chiefly by the emascu¬ 
lation consequent upon their Roman 
connexion. Finally, even the Roman 
himself, after many a separate pros¬ 
tration under many a different con¬ 
queror, was finally, and for ever, ab¬ 
sorbed into the dominion of the Goth 
nnd the Lombard. 

During the progress of these great 
revolutions, which upon the whole 
were the greatest that our western 
world has undergone, it is probable 
that a more awful amount of human 
misery was suffered, a more baleful 
eclipse and a shadow of deeper pro- 
videntiaf wrath was passed througli, 
than in any other equal section of 
time. The great convulsions which 
attended the dying pangs of the West¬ 
ern Empire, if we include the sepa¬ 
rate fates of the mother state, and 
her several provinces, lasted through 
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nearly two centuries; for It was not borate organization for purposes of 
until the sixth century that the abso- war and civil police^ evidently were 
lute extinction of the Roman name multiplied in no inconsiderable ex- 
in the west was accomplished. And tent through the more refined regions 
as thougli war pursued In the spirit of Gaub and marked an advanced 
of extermination were not sutlicienb stage of civilisation. The leafy and 
it has been noticed that faiuiue and silvan encampments of the Britons, 
pestilence prevailed during the same in the very neighbourhood of the 
period with a fiuy not paralleled by Thames, and what were probably 
any other examples before or since, the most civilized (because the most 
Indeed,.somarvellous is the spectacle fertile) parts of the island, shew a 
of desolation which the Europe of state of things so little beyond mere 
those days presents, so uninterrupt- savage life—that it is difiicult to re¬ 
ed is the tragedy, and precisely in concile witli this great and conspi- 
those regions which liavc since be- cuous inferiority to Gaul, the well 
come the most flourishing on this known facts of a mercantile inter- 
planet, that the eyes of many writers, course, recorded by Ca*sar himself, 
Irom tlie Christian fathers down- between Britain and the continent, 
wards to the most eminent of mo- and still more of a supreme college 
deni historians, have been arrested by of the Druids seated in this island, 
the mere fascination of the miserable However, let the difleronces have 
spectacle, and, without concert, have been what tliey might in the early 
separately come to the very same period of the lirst Cu'sar, (difl'ereu- 
couclusion—-that, in this period, the ces whicli we notice only as mutter 
condition of our forefathers had of curiosity)—it is pretty certain that 
reached the very lowest point of de- in the two succeeding centuries they 
pression. “ If,” says a celebrated ro- were completely cancelled, both 
viewer of history, “ a man were call- (iaul and Britain having by that time 
ed to fix upon the period in the his- very probably advanced to tlie level 
tory of the world during which the of Italy. Erjually certain it is, and 
condition of the human race was evidenced in our own casebv the An- 
inost calamitous and afllieted, he glo-Saxon literature, by the" writings 
would, without hesitation, name lliat of Bede, and other documents, that 
which elapsed, from the death of the hurricane of misery which swept 
Theodosius tlie Great, to the esta- over the land during the Saxon in- 
blishment of the Lombards in Italy/* vasions, utterly abolished all traces 
that is, from the year o f pm* Lord of whatever had been won in these 

co n tcnu)W a > y G <? nt, | ir i ^>Ho Ciptc!XPU»:MnviU> Uoman 
authors,” he goes on, “wlio beheld masters, Tiiere is no doubt that at 
the scene of desolation, labour and the end of that conflict which issued 
are at a loss to describe tlie horror in the establishment of the Kaxuu 
It'> Polyarchy, Britain was to all intents 

Readily it may be imagined, that and purposes a rasa tabula as regard- 
such a condition of suffering was no ed the effects or memorials of its Ro- 
fit matrix for the reception or devc- man connexion. The sole monu- 
lopementof arts and polished insti- ments which then survived of the 
tutions. So far from it, wc have the Roman power, were those imperish- 
best reasons for knowing that every able military causeways which tra- 
thing of that nature went to wreck versed the marshes and forests, and 
very early in the struggle. Even in here and there a tcsselated pavement 
this island, it is certain that the Ro- ofsomePrietoriantcnt.^ Granite, mar- 
man arts and the liabits of polished ble, and cement, remained, as to this 
life, luxury, and the many indirect day in some proportions Uic^ still do 
results or props of luxury, had struck remain. But for moral or political in¬ 
root pretty deeply by the third cen- fluence, influence of any kind winch 
tury. And as to Gaul, it is evident acts through the mind, the condition 
enough from the Commentaries of of Britain, within perhaps two gene- 
Csesar, that already in his day civili- rations after the earliest appearance 
Ration was little in arrear of that of the Anglo-Saxons, was precisely 
which prevailed in Italy, 'fowns of what it would have been, had a Ko- 
regularitrchltecturc, and a prettyela- man foot never trod upon our soil. 
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Tlio same eoiidusions, and for the 
same causeS) apply to the whole em¬ 
pire of Rome in tlie west. Apart from 
those military works by wnich they 
cleared and maintained a path for 
their triumphs, and which in dura¬ 
bility are pretty nearly coeval with 
the works of nature,—tlio wholi^ 
mighty fabric of their political sys¬ 
tem fell so utterly before tlic new 
tribes of conquerors, these conquer* 
ors were so purely barbarous, and 
the conquered so irretrievably sub- 
dued, that no memory even of any 
Roman policy, whether martial or 
civil, survived in any place on this 
side of thi? Alps by the middle of the 
seventh century. 

Wliat then becomes of that rent in 
the iron and the clay, on which Mr 
Douglas relies for liis solution of 
tills imminent crisis V 7/ow, that is, 
Romati metal, tliere was none at all 
remaining in the institutions of Eu¬ 
rope which succeeded to tlie general 
migration of the Gothic tribes, and 
the foundation of the great king¬ 
doms of the west. Already in the 
day of Charlemagne, who would have 
been glad to benefit by the relics 
of Roman wisdom, none were to be 
found. In the following century,’^ 
our own Alfred had the same en¬ 
lightened wishes; and found the same 
disappointment in looking backwards 
for any fragments of ancestral pru¬ 
dence towards the founding of Iiis 
own institutions. Now, if, in the year 
800, all traces of the great Roman 
cdilice liad already vanished, mucli 
less could it be possible that any 
should still lurk in obscure nooks of 
our Western Europe, considering 
llmt the entire century wliich follow¬ 
ed was filled with fresh devastations 
of the Vikingr or sea-kings of the 
Raltic, whose power and ferocity 
filled the latter years of Charlemagne 
with mortification, and occupied the 
wliole life of Alfred with continual 
alarms and anxiety. 

Here, then, we have readied apoiut 
at which Rome had Indeed become 
a more phantom of a mighty name. 
And, through the thousand years 
which have followed, wo are sure 
that no legitimate deduction can be 


made of any evil which menaces our 
days from Roman iiilluence. (Com¬ 
posite structures may have arisen 
upon the ruins of the Roman jiolity, 
but assuredly in no part of their ele¬ 
ments could they have been Roman. 

However, as our purpose is not to 
quarrel with Mr Douglas, but grave¬ 
ly to review the past history of Eu¬ 
rope, upon wliicli we differ, with a 
view to our present prospects, upon 
which, in a general sense, we agree, 
—let us proceed w'itb a sketch of the 
most material epochs in the history 
of Christendom, that, tracing as in a 
clear retrospect the whole road we 
have passed, we may have more rea¬ 
sonable grounds of conjecture from 
analogy as to that which is in rever¬ 
sion. 

The first and by far the most influ¬ 
ential (we may add tho most widely 
diffused} incident in the progress of 
European policy, was the establish¬ 
ment of tlie Feudal System. On tlie 
one hand it has been made a matter 
of marvel that so many different na¬ 
tions, by a sort of blind and over- 
iiiiisteriag syinpatliy, without any di- 
rectconimuuiration,sbouldIiave fall¬ 
en at the same time upon the same 
system. On the other hand, it has 
been replied that the mere identity 
of circumstances drove them of ne¬ 
cessity upon a policy as nearly iden¬ 
tical as possible. Similar dangers 
prescribed similar remedies. And if 
we examine the essential conditions 
and paramount purposes of what it 
is that we mean hy reudalism,it will 
appear that it was a syr^teiu admira¬ 
bly adapted to meet a situation of 
extraordinary peril. Such peril could 
not be separated from the circum¬ 
stances ol that military colonization 
which was pursued upon so vast a 
scale by the hordes of semi-barbarous 
people, at that time driven west¬ 
wards, under impulses and constraint 
which they could as little resist as 
they could themselves be resisted. 
Whether Germans or Scandinavians, 
whether Ci^-Baltic or 7>a?i5-BaJtic, 
they found themselves under the 
same dire necessity of advancing 
upon armed and ferocious nations, 
already in possession of the soil from 


* Ch&rletnagnQ was saluted EmperoC a. », 800 ; but at this tlins he bad already 
reigned as King thirty-three years. Alfred died a. ». 900. So that the first may be 
considered as the child of the Sth century, the other of the 9th« 
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which It was thoir purpose—tlieir cd on the principles sanctioned by 
mission — their necessity, to eject law and ancient usages, tliere waa 
them. Pressed IVom hebiiid, in many maintained the perfect ima^ of an 
cases, by other nations not leas for- army; for they went witli the pur- 
midahle than themselves, in many pose of an ai'nijs to diapoaeees the 
oases pressed by the yet sterner com- ancient possessors of the soil; and 
pulsion of domestic famine fn seats they needed the same entire de- 
too naiTow for their inci easing num-» pendence upon cacii otiier, the same 
bers, they were in adileroina which strict discipline for immediate suc- 
allowed them no choice; to launch cess, and the same cultivation of 
themselves in successive swarms up- social aftections amongst each other, 
oh the nations to the WTst, was their for their ultimate prosperity, xvhich 
onesolovesottrce; to perish was their were essential in the most perilous 
alternative. These nations were uni- and remote expeditions. Whenever 
versaily ('oiuhI in a 4;onditiOn more these conditions of a perfect colony 
enfeebled by luxury, and, as to every wore wanting, a true Roman critic 
habit of martial preparation, far less w^ould not allow it any better name 
considerable than their martial InVa- than that of a mob. The historian 
dors. Still they were In possession, Tacitus, for example, speaking of 
of itself a great advantage,*even In such a tiintultuai'y Jind ill-organized 
lands without fortresses; and their attempt at colonization, describes it 
nutnbers were too great for extenni- in these terms:—“ Ignoti inter se, 
nation. These two great obstacles diversis manipuiiH, sine rectore, sine 
in the way ofa perfect conquest, and afi'ectibus mutuis, quasi ex alio go¬ 
of absolute security, fui-uished the nere. mortaiiuni, repente in iinum 
motives to the feudal policy, and coJlecti, numerus niagis quam rolo- 
prescrihed its form. Tiie i'cudal iiia.” .So necessary, indeed, was 
(.'hief, and his far-stretching depend- this solemn organization, so indis- 
ency of vassals, exhibited the image pensable were" all tho ceremonies 
of a castl'd stativay or a permanent and ritual of a legal deduction^ that 
tjens-rPanncri€y keeping watch and where these were wanting, the colo- 
ward at all times upon the motions nist became in law no more, tlian an 
ofthn smTomuling population, hold- invola of the new i*olony, and not a 
ing their foot as it were always in civis; and the grievous penalty of 
the stinup, and each looking to his that was—that, whilst he assumed 
immediate superior as the guide of new duties, he was exonerated from 
his own conduct, and his best reli- none of his old ones; but remained 
ance for keeping up the chain of ever after liable to all tho burdens 
communication with his supreme of a citizen in the old city which he 
head. Each in his turn waa laid un- quitted, no less than in the new one 
der obligations of gratitude to an im- which he adopted. “ Nam, ut in 
mediate superior, which he had no hello,’* says Goesius, “ ita et in har 
means of testifying but by military profectlone omnia ordine fiebaiit; et 
service. The duties and the enjoy- non tantum dux sod et vcxillum 
ments of life were thus reconciled mque utin belloaderat.*’ So close, 
with tho maintenance of a standing Indeed, waa the original resemblance 
army; and, by one simple hut coni- between a Roman colony in its full 
prehensive arrangement, this army ceremonial and a feudal establisli- 
waa, once for all, paid, officered, fix- ment, that, but for one difl'erence, 
cd in its allegiance, and made perpe- this latter would have been account- 
tual through all generations, without ed a Gothic propagation of a Roman 
needing any renewed establishment, original: this dlfi'erence lay in tho 
The nearest approach to this feu- small ranffe of operation and in- 
dal organization, that we any where fiuence which belonged to the eolo- 
meet with in history, was perhaps ny, contrasted with the feudal sya- 
the solemn /lednction (to use tfie tem, applied (aa it genersdly was) to 
technical term) of a legitimate Ro- extensive kingdoms. That single 
man colony. In this, when not (as difference, by speedily dispersing 
sometimes happened) sent out upon the small body of hostility which 
a private authority, or by the in- faced its first introduction, in no 
fiuence of a faction, or upon a long perjod took away from the 
movement of sedition, but cimduct- Roman colony all aeceasity for keep- 
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ing up the military forms of subor¬ 
dination, or tlic precautions for de¬ 
fence ; whereas, in the other case, 
as the dangers which it provided 
against were not local, but in the 
wklost sense national, and as they 
continued to exist for many genera¬ 
tions—tlie original necessity which 
bad dictated tuc feudal iUstitutions, 
maintained Uicm in their integrity 
through a long succcsstou of ages. 
The enemies of the Roinair colonist 
were a few weak rural proi>rietor8, 
without arms, numbers, or union, 
and with nothing to strengthen iheir 
resistance but. tnc sense of that in¬ 
justice which tbey Imd aufltered; 
and of necessity they aoon vanished 
to seek their livelihood elsewhere. 
Hut the enemies, whom* the feudal 
organi/ation was designed to meet, 
were round about the conqueror 
and in all liis paths, by night and b}^ 
day—cherishing their enmities, and 
transinittiiig them to their children's 
children. And lienee it was, diat, 
whilst the llornaii colony was but a 
aystetn of transitory regulations, for 
purjiosos of convenience and police, 
and to meet the necessities of a ino- 
meut, the feudal institutions were 
l)uilt for a duration which they did 
in fact attain : had it been otlier- 
Acise, we repeat that, from the close 
rescinhlanco in their elementary fea- 
liires, the one system aa'ouUI have 
been imagined to have descended 
by direct imitation from the other. 

'fhe feudal system once matured, 
next followed tliroughout Kurope 
the long contests between two of 
Us great component members—Uie 
great aristocratic barons on the one 
hand, the sovereign on the other. 
At first the balance inclined to the 
former; and tlic barons were gene¬ 
rally encroaching dangerously upon 
the crown. But at length came the 
Crusades^ which threw the final vic¬ 
tory every where into the hands of 
the supreme chieftain. TJie Cru¬ 
sades Avcrc in many ways beneficial 
to Europe; but more by indirect 
means, than by auy which are im¬ 
mediately and palpably traced to 
their infiuenco. By drawing off the 
most turbulent and martial of the 
reat feudal vassals to distant and 
augcrous lauds, bycompeljiugtbem 
to raise money in sudden ways, and 
on very injurious terms, not seldom 
by leading ovcutually to. the extinc¬ 


tion of great fiefs, which had former* 
ly been continual thorns in the side 
of the sovereign, but still more by 
the very many advantages which ac¬ 
crued to him from the long absences 
of his most potent enemies—in every 
case, the regal power was extended 
and strengthened at the expense of 
the aristocracy. 

In the course of this long struggle, 
began HiJently to emerge the Uiird 
estate of the Commous. Under shel¬ 
ter of either party, as either hap¬ 
pened to gain on the other, and avail¬ 
ing themselves of those necessitieB 
for commercial intercourse and for 
manufactures, which loill force a way 
for tliemaelves even amongst the 
rudest and most martial people, they 
erected the new functions of com- 
ntercifid ‘ wealth,' and strengthened 
themselves by tlie civil privileges 
whidi all princes are so ready to 
grant, in the infancy of finance, to 
those who have it in their power to 
confer the aid of money and of 
movable supplies, so much euvied 
by the fixed and sedentary power of 
mere ttuTitorial Avcalth. 

At length, and pretty nearly about 
the same period throughout Europe, 
these tendencies had so far matured 
tlieinselves, that all princes found 
themselves in a situation to enact 
laws in harmony with that state of 
tilings; laws Avhich we ought rather 
to vicAv as declaratory of a situation 
which had long virtually existed, 
than as operating to create it. M'liat 
liappeiied in our own country, at the 
latter end of the 10th century, will 
illustrate—if not a g^^neral case, at 
least a general tendency. At this 
era, Henry Vll. mounted the throue, 
and by that event, followed by his 
marriage AvitU the daughter of Ed- 
wai'd iV., put a period for ever to tlie 
wars and jealousy of the two Rosea. 
Those AA^ars had so conspired with 
the general setting-in and tide of po¬ 
litical tendencies, that the great aris¬ 
tocracy were already iu a measure 
broken, and in n condition to endure 
laws which formerly they would 
have spurned. Tliey were then first 
limitecl as to the number of their 
followers and feudal retainers; and 
they even accepted as a boon tliat 
power to alienate their landed estates, 
which ill effect completed the ruin 
of their political importance.^ 

From these two causes, in con- 
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junction witli tlie dissolution of the 
great churcii aristocracy, as accom¬ 
plished in the following reign, im¬ 
mense eftects followed in tlie con¬ 
stitution of society. And, in pnrti- 
cular, one effect, which lias cinbax-- 
rassed many political economists— 
viz, the vast swarms of vagrants and 
beggars, which now began to infest 
all countries, and which in England, 
after no long interval, led to tlie sys¬ 
tem of poor-laws. Many writers 
Jiave charged this prodigious expan¬ 
sion of pauperism upon the sudden 
extinction of the charity exercised 
by the religious houst^s. But that 
cause alone is too narrow for the 
ertect. In reality, the first founda¬ 
tion of this pauperism was laid by 
the sudden suppression of the feu¬ 
dal retainers. The next cause was 
a direct consequence of this first, 
and pretty exactly rehearsed the 
course of events, whicli, under tJic 
very same circumstances, followed 
in the Highlands of .Scotlanrl after 
the struggle of 174.>. For when 
estates were no longer allowed to 
bear a martial tenantry, when ex¬ 
tent of territory no longer expressed 
its importance in the numbers of 
followers which it could support, 
naturally enough all possessors of 
such properties sought to reap their 
advantages in tlie only way now left 
open to them by the laws. Ami this 
result was aided and quickened by 
the new regulations which governed 
the alienation of estates. For if, in 
any case, an old feudal lord were still 
indisposed (as happened also in 
Scotland through one or two gene¬ 
rations) to part with his old martial 
retainers, though now become a bur¬ 
den on his property—these feelings 
had no sort of weight with the com¬ 
mercial man, whom ambition prompt¬ 
ed, and whom the new law of Henry 
A11. permitted, to become the pur¬ 
chasers of such estates. Their j)ur- 
pose was to turn the property to as 
much account as possible; and this 
was best done by substituting cattle 
or sheep for man. Hence the general 
complaint^ in Edward VI.’h reign, 
by which time the effects find be¬ 
come extensive and palpable, of de¬ 
population of estates—of throwing 


small farms into large ones—of sacri¬ 
ficing Christian feuow-crcaturcs to 
brutes, &c. Hence also the univer¬ 
sal clamour against beggars as infest¬ 
ing the high roads; and hence the 
prodigious multitude of executions 
in that age, for acts of robbery or 
other violence. 

That these results were not con¬ 
fined to England, and that they arose 
elsewhere out of the same final pass¬ 
ing away of the feudal system, and 
the consequent abolition of all bene¬ 
fit from those services whicli were 
performed by a body of martial vas¬ 
sals, is evident from the contempo¬ 
rary documents of the continent. 
For example, n very ample law on 
the subject of pauperism, issued by 
the Emperor Charles V., and dated 
October 0, states in one part 
of its preamble, That whereas the 
poor of our provinces are now much 
more in number than formerly they 
used to be; and wlicreas it is found 
by experience that many abuses have 
arisen from Hufforing them to beg 
and ask alms,’* &c. Holland and the 
Low Countries generally, Avith many 
great tracts of Germany, were be¬ 
ginning to sulFer from this evil pre¬ 
cisely at the same time as England; 
and as, in all these countries, its first 
gieat ]irc8surc began to be observed 
about the dawning of the Reforma¬ 
tion, it need not surprise us that it 
Avas pretty generally and exclusively 
ascribed to that great event. 

At this crisis, indeed, the condition 
of the poor, of those who had nothing 
to oiTcr but tlieir labour, was at the 
ver^ lowest point of depression 
which history records. They were 
in the state of transition from a mar¬ 
tial to a civic organization: in the 
one direction their services were 
cancelled; and in the other, as yet 
there Averc no modes of industry cre¬ 
ated which could absorb their num¬ 
bers. However, the new political or¬ 
der of Commons was rapidly rising 
into importance. By the door re¬ 
cently opened for their admission 
into territorial possessions, they soon 
became equally connected Avitli the 
landed and commercial wealth—with 
rural industry and the industry of 
towns, A class of gentry rapidly 


• See the chronieJee and the sermons of that dnv, especially those of Bishop 

Latimer, r ^ r 
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aroHc; and under their intelligent 
spirit of enterprise, far greater num¬ 
bers Avere called for than those who, 
in the first stage of the transition, 
had been found to be wholly super- 
iluous. 

These Commons, lieaded by this 
gentry, and standing upon the ruins 
of the feudal aristocracy, soon be¬ 
came the most important body in 
the state. Their property and their 
indirect influence were already at a 
prodigious height at the accession of 
the Stewarts. But the direct influ¬ 
ence secured to them by the laws, 
Avaa in no proportion to the indirect 
and virtual power which they al¬ 
ready exercised. They had grown 
up silently under a state of laws con¬ 
templating a very different organiza¬ 
tion of society, and originally fitted, 
in fact, to a condition of things which 
had become obsolete with the de¬ 
cay of feudalism. The letter of the 
law said one thing, and the virtual 
uecessilies of society under its new 
anangonicnt said something totally 
diflerent. And it Avns simply because 
C'harles 1. looked to thd old super¬ 
annuated furnis, and estimated a 
House of ('omnions by its ancient 
standard, when citlier llie blind tools 
of a licrcc aristocracy, or at best in 
a pupilar and elementary stale of 
transition, simply to this original 
mistake it was that he owed the sc¬ 
ries of his obstinate errors, his mis¬ 
fortunes, and his fate. 

Other princes have every where 
made the same blunder, and have 
>ut down to the turbulence or rna- 
ignity of individual bad men, or to 
the general delusions of an age, Avhat 
in reality were the inevitable prompt¬ 
ings of liberty and power shifting to 
new classes of men, and seeking to 
obtain the sanction of latv to the 
changes in the composition of so¬ 
ciety. With or without the opposi¬ 
tion of princes, however, such chan¬ 
ges for Europe are now tvellnigli 
matured. Harrington has taught 
iis—that power passes with the ba¬ 
lance of landed property; wherever 
the balance in that respect is placed, 
there lies the balance of political 
power. Now at this moment the 
true balance of that nature has pass¬ 
ed 80 Immeasurably, so beyond all 
powers of calculation, into the liands 
of the tiers 6tat^ or what is virtually 
such, that we cannot doubt for a 


moment in what fpiavter it is that the 
true and proper forces now rest, by 
which the great quarrel which is at 
hand will and must be wi^ed. 

Here let us pause. Looking to 
that question which we have before 
us, history presents but one great in¬ 
cident slowly unweaving itself from 
tlie Crusades downwards—and that 
is the evolution of the Commons or 
third estate. With England for their 
model, Avith Commerce for their in¬ 
strument, and the press for their 
common agitator, all parts of Europe 
have now reared up a body corre¬ 
sponding in its views and functions 
to the English Commons. That they 
do not generally resemble their pro¬ 
totype m temper, in Avisdom, or in¬ 
telligence, does indeed shed gloom 
upon our prospects throughout that 
contest Avhich avc see approaching, 
but cannot avert or retard it. Every 
where to the Avest of llussia, the po¬ 
pular forces are organized in a secret 
understanding against the aristo¬ 
cracy, very frequently against the 
crown, as now become the natural 
ally of that body, and against the an¬ 
cient systems of law, as codes having 
their origin in an age Avhen the 
crown and tlie nobility Avere sepa¬ 
rately or jointly, Avith or against each 
other, the sole depositaries of politi¬ 
cal power. 

Ilence, from this source, and of 
this nature, is the contest, that mighty 
European contest, which we in com¬ 
mon Avith Mr Douglas apprehend. 
Privilege, and the children of privi¬ 
lege, are arrayed against the mighty 
unprivileged masses, noAv at length 
too fatally made conscious of their 
own tremendous power. Of this 
contest, Avliat will be the course 
what the issue 

Mr Douglas looks for part of his 
answer (and naturally he looks Avith 
alarm) to Russia. Too surely that for¬ 
midable name cannot be overlooked 
by any speculator in these questions. 
Russia, gigantic Russia, broods over 
Europe with an incubation friendly 
to no aspects of civilisation, and pro¬ 
mising no catastrophe to the great 
drama, but such as will bring infinite 
carnage and infinite contusion in 
its train. And further, it is too no¬ 
torious at this time, tliat in the ge¬ 
neral pacification of Europe, AvluVh 
followed the doAvnfall of Napoleon, 
the last opportunity whs lost tna( 
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will ever offer for setting bounds 
to the aggressions of this empire, 
and forming barriers in central Eu¬ 
rope to that inordinate ambition 
which cannot else be bridled. The 
fatal distirii'tion of Russian ambition 
is—that it is not personal. It does 
not, nor^can it, expire with an indi¬ 
vidual. * liidividudly. the late and 
file present Czar have been amongst 
the most amiable of men. But Rus¬ 
sia is self-tempted. In her bound¬ 
less territory lies her summons to 
the extension of territory: in the 
voices of JlOO distinct tribes or na¬ 
tions who sabite the Czar as their 
liege lord, lit»s the secret war-cry 
wliich propels her upon others. More 
she must have, because she has so 
much. And if the ambitious spirits 
of that nation be thus under the ob¬ 
ligations of headlong impulse to pur¬ 
sue a career of foreign con(|ue8t,the 
imperial family bends to an equal 
necessity of prudence in t)ic very 
same direction. The Russian prin¬ 
ces tremble before a haughty nobi¬ 
lity, and often have no refuge from 
conspiracies of the palace, except 
it) the centre of their armies. 

This was known in 1815: this was 
familiar to those who then had tlie 
dictation of European treaties, and 
who moved with power in the seve¬ 
ral congresses which succeeded in 
tlie following year. Yet what chan¬ 
ges since tnen—all favourable to 
Russia ! Erivan, the capital of Per¬ 
sian Armenia, and the very citadel 
of Persian security, captured in that 
quarter; and Persia, both by arms 
and by treaties, prostrated at lier 
feet—^gagged and bound, and if not 
yet an avowed dependency of the 
Russian crown, shorn both of 
strength and hope for all future re¬ 
sistance. Southwards again, on an¬ 
other quarter, the Balkan surmount¬ 
ed, and the Crescent chased and dis¬ 
honoured to the gates of that once 
mighty Sultan, whose name was a 
perpetual panic to the Cfesars of the 
Rhine and Danube. Poland again, 
by her own senseless insurrection, 
instead of the barrier that under 
other management she might have 
become against Russia, now made 
her foremost military post, which 
opens the gates of the west to her 
armies—and by fixing her m^azines 
on the very frontier Tine of ftussia, 
at one blow, in diminishing the cost, 


diminishes the one sole difficulty 
which has hitherto cripplcMl tJie bel¬ 
ligerent propensities of Russia. Then 
again in all parts of the west itself, 
those which Russia most pants after, 
and of which, from past experience, 
she retains tlie most luxurious re¬ 
membrances,—what changes to fa¬ 
cilitate her progress since the day 
when SuwaiTow led her armies! 
Across the Alps roads for the jiass- 
age of artillery in every direction; 
over the Splugcn, over Mount Cenia, 
over St Bernard, St Golhard, tlie 
Simplon! In Italy itself, again, 
what provision made for rapid move¬ 
ments upon every one of the great 
cities; and along the whole line of 
the Apennines, from Nice to the 
Gulf of Spezzia, a corridor carried, 
upon which armies may advance in 
parade order ; obstacles of nature 
every where levelled, aids of art al¬ 
most superfluously accumulated I 
Doubtless it is not to be denied 
that a dreadful cloud lowers o\erthe 
west from this rpiarter, and the more 
so because no armed confederacy 
of the west can be hoped for on a 
scale commensurate to such a dan- 

S ;er. In our days that must not be 
ookedfor; because, if the thrones 
were awake to their dangers and 
their duties, the popular dictation is 
every where powerful enough to pre¬ 
vent any cITectual concert or h'agiic 
amongst kings, whether for good 
purposes or ^bad. That danger, 
which at one time was supposed to 
have been realized in the Holy Alli¬ 
ance, is now already superannuated 
by another in a contradictory form. 
That spectre has been exorcised by 
another more formidn])le, and more 
absolute in its supremacy for evil ends. 

Yet in this very complexity of 
menacing appearances, there is as 
usual some hope, because in any 
number of dangers there are gene¬ 
rally some which will not harmon¬ 
ize. If the fervour of democracy 
in these days speaks with too pe¬ 
remptory a voice to allow of such 
a combination amongst crowned 
heads as was easily effected in 17fh3, 
—on the other hand, by thus facili¬ 
tating the aggressions of Russia, in 
that degree will the popular and 
anti-regal forces have courted and 
facilitated a collision with a foe that 
will eventually destroy them, unless 
itself bo previously destroyed. 
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Tii« Jlussian armies arc held in 
leash to let slip upon the fairest pro¬ 
vinces of our WeRtern Europe; and, 
in the eyes of very many, they hold 
the same place as the Goths and Van¬ 
dals, the Huns, Heruli, or Lombards, 
of early Christendom. Are they— 
wc again bring the main qucRtion to 
this issue—are they such ? Do they 
stand in the true situation of those 
conquerors V Uo wo occupy that of 
their unhappy victims? 

For many most essential differ¬ 
ences, thanks be to God! we are en¬ 
titled to answer both questions em¬ 
phatically in the negative. The Rus¬ 
sians have not the necessities, and 
therefore they have not the fell pas¬ 
sions for destroying, of the ruthless 
migrators in ancient days; still less 
are wo, nations so warlike and ac- 
oomplishe<l,in any parallel condition 
to that of the Gauls or Britons, Yet, 
were this all the difference between 
the two cases, the practical result 
would be little in our favour; for it 
would promise only a fiercer or more 
protracted warfare. 

Starting, however, from what is 
identical in the two situations of Eu¬ 
rope at epochs so remote, let us en¬ 
deavour to compute in what diver¬ 
sity of res!ilt the acknowledged dif¬ 
ferences of the cases would be likely 
to emerge,—still keeping our eye 
upon the actinal records of history, as 
we have reliearsed them in their pro¬ 
minent points, for that one of the two 
cases wliich is past It cannot be de- 
nieil, tliat a lapse of 14 centuries has 
replaced Europe in apositioii in many 
points strictly analogous (if in some 
it be admitted to be contradictory) 
to that which slic occupied at the 
opening of this period. She then 
looked northwards with rueful anxi¬ 
ety to a thick cloud, which was soon 
to discliarge the wTath of Providence 
upon her; she now looks north¬ 
wards again with anticipations of the 
same complexion. And it may be 
urged by those who arc disposed to 
magnify the terrors of this crisis, 
that, if tlie Europe which now trem¬ 
bles is no longer the same ^helpless 
region which reasonably trembled at 
the former era, neither, on the other 
hand, was that Europe which then 
inflicted the terror, upon a level with 
her present representative. Things 
have changed upon botli sides. As 
the resistance would bo far more ob¬ 


stinate and scientific, so would the 
assault If the gi'eat victories on the 
part of Russia would not be more 
fre<[uent, they would, however, by 
means of the press, diffuse a far 
more extensive panic; and often¬ 
times it is seen, Uiat the panic of 
one battle does the work of three. 
Undoubtedly it cannot be denied, 
and it is indeed the remark of a Bri¬ 
tish minister of state about four years 
ago, that, amongst other scandalous 
oversights in the pacific settlements 
of the several congresses which met 
in lfll4,1818, and 1821, Prussia, Sax¬ 
ony, and, generally speaking,all those 
countries upon which the first wrath 
of the tempest must be expected to 
dcscen<l, were left with frontier lines 
either undefended, or (from the na¬ 
ture of the changes then made) ab¬ 
solutely indefensible. When we add, 
that by the very same treaties Rus¬ 
sia was complimented with the so¬ 
lemn cession (so utterlyuncalledfor) 
of Swedish Finland, we might almost 
be tempted to think that the western 
potentates of Europe had been in 
a conspiracy against themselves.— 
" Prussia,” said the same intelligent 
minister, “ has the largest poswble 
extent of frontier, without any bar¬ 
rier, natural or moral, to defend it; 
and, as she now is, she cannot long 
continue. She must become either 
more or less formidable. At present, 
she bounds Russia on the east, and 
France on the west. She will be driven 
to some desperate step for her own 
protection.” The same minister adds, 
” Tliat to permit, under any circum¬ 
stances, the further aggrandisement 
of Russia, was anterior of a graver 
character; and when, in 1815, Alex¬ 
ander backed his demands of Poland, 
by cantoning a hundred thousand 
troops within tlie country w'hose fate 
was under discussion, lie furnished 
the best possible evidence that his 
demands ought not to have been con¬ 
ceded.” 

But allowing that every thing lias 
been done which indiscretion could 
suggest to facilitate the first aggres¬ 
sions of the Russians, of what nature 
will be their ultimate success? Will it 
be confined to a few colonial settle¬ 
ments in those sunny siiots of Eur<mc 
which are most temptingand least de¬ 
fensible ; or can we be entitled fo an¬ 
ticipate ail issue to this warfare in any 
respect corresponding to the case of 
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Ulc GotiiS and V^andala ? Is the re¬ 
newal of such a case, in the clrcuin- 
Btances of modern civilisation, a pos¬ 
sible event ? 

For us of Western Europe, it will 
be a Budiciciit calamity, if by the ag¬ 
gressors it shall be thought so; for 
their plans may be governed by such 
expectations. Hut we shall assign a 
few weiglUy arguments, which weigh 
much with us in questioning tlie pos¬ 
sibility of such a catastrophe. West¬ 
ern Europe, throughout the decline 
of the Roman empire of the west, 
was probably much underpcopled. 
Or at least, allowing for the depopu¬ 
lation made by continual and bloody 
combats (a depopulation wdiich, un¬ 
der the circumstances of the case, 
could not,be made good by any re¬ 
action in the principle of population 
—such as redeems the losses of a 
modern campaign), there was ample 
room for an army with their wives 
and children; and the invading na¬ 
tion was generally no more than an 
army. WJicresoever the sword, that 
most rapid ofpruning-knivcs,had not 
availed to create a solitude, and, by 
consequence, a settlement for the 
new-comers, there can be no doubt, 
that a very slight extension of agri¬ 
culture would meet the emergency. 
Much fertile land, it is evident, Avas 
every Avbere left untouched; and tlie 
victorious iuvaders,coming in as they 
did by gradual detachments, conti¬ 
nued throughout a long tract of years, 
would scarcely need to impose more 
than a little extra labour upon the 
rural Industry of the land. It is 
doubtful, indeed, considering the 
slender indigenouc population which 
must have occupied the countries of 
Hritaiu and Gaul in thosb days, whe¬ 
ther the conquering barbarians did 
much more than nil the places of 
those natives whom they had exter¬ 
minated. And thus, at all events, 
there were no great physical obsta¬ 
cles to their final settlement amongst 
those whom they had conquered. 

But in our days, how differently is 
all this arranged! Every where, the 
very densest population that can pos¬ 
sibly be earned by resources multi¬ 
plied and unfolded to their very ut¬ 
most capacity by science the most 
enlarged, must be pierced as by a 
we<^ by any military force that 
shomd seek a.settlement amongst 
them. Unless the spirit and maxims 


of modern woiiare should be entire¬ 
ly revolutionized, the inmiediato car¬ 
nage of battle could never be sufH- 
cient to create a fund of sufficient 
colonization amongst nations who arc 
themselves obliged annually to throw 
o(F large swarms iirsearch of Antarc¬ 
tic homes. Colonies there could be 
none, of any permanence or extent, 
for armies entering under such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Again, when we look back to the 
Gothic conquests, we see that they 
were maintained only by military 
Cfdonizations, in the composition of 
which the whole victorious nation 
participated; and wi* see also, that 
this system of colonization in the bo¬ 
som of deadly enemies, could have 
been accomplished only by means of 
the feudal iustitiiiionR—practised, no 
doubt, in their first rudiments from 
the earliest date of the Gmrnan nii- 
gi'ations. 

Hut if circunistanceft could other¬ 
wise allow of this superfetation of 
population, vve must be sure, tliat, 
without the protection of a feudal 
system, safety there could benone for 
those now colonists planted amongst 
a potent host of vlnuictivc enemies. 

Gn such a question besides, it is 
certain that auoilier element of I'hiro- 
pean warfare,—that is to say, the nia- 
ritiine preponderance,in whatsoever 
hands reposed, could not hut have 
a final influence of the most decisive 
character. I'liere is an old maxim of 
C'icoro’s, Necessc est qni marc teneat^ 
mm reritm potiri. Now, though this 
rule vvas never meant by its author 
for an unconditional maxim, but was 
cautiously restrained to one particu¬ 
lar conjuncture of affairs, yet, more 
than any partial aphorism whatever, 
it is continually revolving into a new 
aspect of truth j the similarity of po¬ 
litical situations having the effect of 
recalling it to its original applicabi¬ 
lity. And precisely such a case of si¬ 
milarity it is which will revolve upon 
us, under the circumstauccs of a Kus- 
sian descent upon the west. ATari- 
tiine Christendom, in which we com¬ 
prehend the American United States, 
possibly other republics of that great 
continent, will confederate in an iron 
league against this common danger; 
and, balancing arainst each other all 
contingencies, the positions of the 
several parties, their interests and 
their powers, it is not too much to 
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say, that, excepting iu German, and 
on the German siue the Alps, Russia 
would not find it possible to main¬ 
tain auy great conquests that she 
might succeed in making. 

Meantime a power, which should 
find itself thwarted and controlled 
in its foremost purpose, might for 
that reason have all the weightier 
motives for conducting its warfare 
in the spirit of marauders and de¬ 
stroyers. And if tliis were other¬ 
wise, supposing oven that the ancient 
maxims of honourable war should 
continue to govern the policy of 
Russia, still from the very nature 
and scale of this particular war—the 
north and the east of Kurope pro¬ 
jecting itself in masses upon the 
south and tlie west, and in pursuit 
of objects which could not fail to 
give a barbarizing character to the 
wliole course of hostilities—no pos¬ 
sible foresight or vigilance ou the 
]»art of tlie leaders could disarm 
tlieir rude followers of ferocious and 
Vandalizing habits. The misery and 
desolation must necessarily be infi¬ 
nite wherever the banner of the Czar 
lloats for the time—whether finally 
triumphant or not. But, after all, 
the ultimate course of this anoma¬ 
lous inundation—whether it shall re¬ 
tire after infinite mischief done, and 
suffering inllicted within its native 
boundaries, or shall be permitted by 
Pro\ idence to convert many amongst 
the most nourishing seats of human 
industry into swamps and deserts— 
will be determined chiclly by consi¬ 
derations proper and internal to each 
particular country. Let us turn to 
our own. 

If Great Britain were at this mo¬ 
ment to perish, some are of opinion 
tliat she has already done tlie work 
to wliich she was primarily appoint- 
d by Providence. She lias tound- 
id colonies that are grown, or are 
growing, into mighty nations: she 
has built up a most magnificent and 
original literature; this, with her 
noble language, she has dispersed 
over the globe; and finally, which is 
the true ground of all the angry aud 
malicious judgments current against 
her, for more than a century she has 
stood forth, amongst tlie waves whicli 
surround her, a Pharos of light and 
hope and consolation to all the iia- 
,lous of old and new Cliristcudom; 
mitated by all of tliein, looked to as 


the sole great archetype of excel¬ 
lence in her political institutions: 
and in proportion as she was known 
or candidly appreciated, admitted to 
be almost beyond imitation in what¬ 
soever regards the purity of her pub¬ 
lic morals. 

Has this sceptre of moral influence 
departed from her ? Is she no longer 
that great leading” spirit amongst 
the intellectual trioes of this planet, 
which, for beneficent and Christian 
ends, exercised that supremacy once 
wielded by the Roman, and applied 
by him to no ends but those of irre¬ 
sponsible power ? 

VVe will reply; but (as becomes 
the question) thoughtfully, and con¬ 
sulting the signs which are abroad. 
Events arc crowding thick upon us, 
which will soon hurry us onward to 
a station from which we shall obtain 
“large prospect” of the course Avhich 
is before us. Every great crisis, 
wliich is such for a mighty and im¬ 
portant section of the human race, 
comes heralded by many signs: these 
are large, vague, and ambiguous at 
a distance; and they first assume a 
general legibility when the dangers 
which they announce are close up¬ 
on us: the signs cease to be dispu¬ 
ted, wliOn the things signified cease 
to be within control. 

VVe will draw' our horoscope of 
tlie destiny which at this moment 
hangs over Great Britain from those 
circumstances in lier situation which 
engage the conversation of all Eu¬ 
rope—her plethoric population—her 
system of poor laws—her colonies— 
her debt, and her Reform Bill—whicli 
last, whilst it is hailed by myriads as 
the cure for tlie rest, is, in the esti¬ 
mate of otbers," that one Avbich will 
invest the others with a destroying 
force. These are the maculm in the 
disk of this resplendent star. Let 
us pass them iu review. 

“ Physician, heal thyself!”—How 
full of projects is England, from the 
senate to the humblest of her vil¬ 
lage assemblages, how redundantly 
philantliropic m schemes for amend¬ 
ing the condition of distant nations 
—how negligent of her own child¬ 
ren! Tone the denizen of remote 
latitudes—to be coloured by other 
climates, seems the one sole postu¬ 
late ivhich she insists upon ns an ar¬ 
gument for her benevolence. 
time her own population is in a state 
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wluoh makeft vain and desperate all 
liunuia akl» for purposea which arc 
than palliatiog. The time ia 
paat in which aelC-delusione, such os 
•mTe governed our policy ^us far> 
can be anylonger supported. Odious 
truUi is rapidly forcing its way into 
all underatandingaj open to convic- 
tiou; U'uth—odious, but not to be 
put by or gainsaid—tiiat our long 
ascendency in the arts of industry, 
has succeeded iu forcing a popula¬ 
tion already much ahead of our re¬ 
sources, but still more so by Ute rate 
of their annual increase. Mechanical 
discoveries, bywhich the call for hu¬ 
man labour is continually abridged, 
have proved at length a fatal snare 
to Kngland. We read in romantic 
legends of meddlers with forbidden 
ails of demonology, who have gra¬ 
dually become alai'ined by their own 
unlawful powers, who have revolted 
iu horror from the meshes which 
their own spiritual ascendency was 
multiplying around their paths, and 
who have" prayed, with rueful an¬ 
guish, that It might be possible for 
them to exchange their criminal 
power and knowledge for the most 
pitiable imbecility uuembittered by 
guilt. That is the condition of Eng¬ 
land. Means have concurred with 
opportunity to tempt her forward 
on a road, where at length there is 
no retreat and no advance, neither 
regress nor progress, and where 
every step brings up the bitter pe¬ 
nalties of tiiat system which has 
been made the paramount spring of 
her policy. In earlier stages of uer 
commercial developement, it hap¬ 
pened naturally enough that any sud¬ 
den excess of population, created by 
great mechanical discoveries, was as 
suddenly re-absorbed ; for the pro¬ 
digious fall of prices, consequent 
upon the prodigious economy of 
Ismour, expanded the circle of buy¬ 
ers so rapidly, as to call back into 
this es^l^ndod scale of production 
those very labourers who had been 
found too many on the old scale. 
Ten times less labour, we will sup¬ 
pose, was required upon each given 
portion of production; thatvrnA the 
first consequence of the discovery: 
but the next was perhaps that fifty 
times more production was called 
f<w; and thus the old labourers, ab¬ 
stracted for the moment, were sum¬ 
moned back in a five-fold proportion. 


This process was oftentimes repeat¬ 
ed through the course of the 18th 
century; so often, and to many it is 
so f^omiliar as an effect which has 
followed, that they allow themselves 
to ^ink of it as an unconditional or 
absolute effect, Avhichmu^^ follow,as 
a matter of political necessity, when¬ 
ever dme is allowed. But it is not 
an uncondltioud effect: it is one 
which depends on various condi¬ 
tions ; foremost among which is the 
state of demand for our national 
products both at Itome and from 
abroad. Seventy years ago this was 
fuseeptible of enormous expansions 
—such that in a practical souHe they 
might then be counted on as an 
injinite resource. But time and the 
miracles of human energy exhaust 
every thing ; and in this world of 
limit and circumscription, inlinites 
there are none amongst the <‘ouEiters 
with which human ability is destined 
to play: in that strife all is finite. 
At home the demand increased on a 
double scale—one which steadily 
followed tlie yearly increase of our 
numbers, and another which more 
unequally obeyed the changeB in our 
system of manners. At the acces¬ 
sion of George III. it is well known 
that dress was amongst the conven¬ 
tional distinctions of rank; and cer¬ 
tain manufactures were as effectual¬ 
ly confined to the upper orilcrs of 
society by the silent authority of 
custom and mauniers,.as if their use 
had been peremptorily limited by 
penal laws. All this has bent to the 
sweeping revOlutSOBs which have 
been wrought in the Bpirit of the 
ago. The silks vend the veils, 
i^ich some years ago were as ex¬ 
clusively tabooed^ and set apart to 
the use of the mistrens as pearls or 
rubies, are now familiarly worn by 
the servant. Hero is a cliange in 
a single instance, and so trivial a 
change, as scarcely to have been 
noticed by men in general, vvhicli 
has had the effect of throwing a vast 
nation (the nation of servants), pre¬ 
viously unknown as customers, into 
the English silk market Corre¬ 
sponding changes in other nations, 
as they happened to come nearest to 
us in we^th and refinement, have 
continually fallen in to swell the 
great current of our commercial 
prosperity; and in all European na¬ 
tions we repent that these changes 
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have followed a twofold impid^ 
one ia tlie tatio of anoual in^ 
crease of nuaahersy and a second 
(sometimes a mncb greater one) in 
Uie spirit of fflannera* Forallcba^^es 
in that respect since the Frencidve- 
voltttion have^tended to elevate the 
lower clt^ses, and of aet^ssity there¬ 
fore (as a primary effect) to express 
themselves externally in such dis¬ 
tinctions of dress as had previously 
been associated ia the public feeling 
with a superior condition of rank. 

Hero, tlien, is a confluent body of 
extraordinary ^utds, some of them 
such as to be incapable of auv repe^ 
tltion, all setting iii with absolute 
uniformity of effect to sustain the 
IJritish commerce; and to sustain, 
through a number of years, suflicieiit 
for tlie purpose of a general illusion, 
its iudeflnito extension* But that 
illusiou is rapidly ineltiug away. 
Events too, marked and memorable, 
have given it a shock from winch it 
will never rally; and that panic, 
which by separate intervals has so 
often convulsed the British nation, 
may now at length be pronounced 
the chronic affection oi the public 
mind. 

Ves! Panic has struck root 
amongst the thoughtful—never more 
to bo extirpated. Let us image to 
ourselves the condition of public 
feeling in Home during those years 
of decay^and dishonour, when the 
nortliern barbarians might be pictu¬ 
red as virtually enthroned upon the 
Alps, and looking down from that 
station upon the'mtal beauty of Italy. 
A little farther delay, a little fleeting 
reprieve—tins was all that the saga¬ 
cious could anticipate from hucIi 
transitory gleams of sunshine as 
might happen to fall upon iha^o- 
man banners in tlie brief pauses of 
the storm. Even the less dubious 
splendour which attended that last 
great general who protected the 
throne of Honorius,vCOuld not revive 
any truly Roman hopes in those who 
imderstood the real condition of 


Rome, apd the hollowness of the 
very ground on which all her defen¬ 
ces were built Suc^ and little dif*. 
fering even in degree, is the pr oplietic 
sadness which broods over the con- 
temj^tions of British statesmen in 
1832; of those who steadily 
upon the phenomena already with¬ 
in their field of visimi, who calcu¬ 
late without self-flattery their yet 
iuvisible tendencies, and to whom— * 
as one result from their faithful 
study^ and appreciation of the past-— 

“ The aspiring head^ of future things ap¬ 
pear.” 

It is not to many, nor is it even to 
the chosen few, more than se]d<)ln, 
that the future does truly reveal it¬ 
self hi any distinctness of lineaments, 
or truth of proportions. Yet there 
are times, according to the sublime 
sentiment which Schiller ascribes to 
Wallenstein, when man stands nearer 
than usual to the mysterious foun¬ 
tains of his destiny; such a time is 
oure. And to us, it seems that the 
liandwiitii^ on the wall, tlie hiero¬ 
glyphics 01 our English destiny, can 
scarcely need an intcvfn'eter to any 
reader of thoughtful habits. 

We have already said that our po¬ 
pulation stands in this remarkaW 
(in some respects, unexampled) 
condition: it is increasing rapidly, 
wlien our circumstances require 
that it should be stationary; and the 
rate of this increase obeys an im- 

f )uls6,^not derffdti (as in all reason 
t sh^pld be) from too present, but 
from' a state of things now utterly 
extinct That, indeed, is the melan¬ 
choly condition entailed upon all 
prodigious expansions of national 
prosperity consequent upon great 
discoveries. Such discoveries arise 
in a moment, are adopted in a week, 
and come into steady operation as a 
stimulus to^the population in that 
very year which witnesses their own 
birth. Inevitably such a stimulus 
transcends the occasion, and evokes 
a new populationdispropoHlonatc 
to the occasion. Inevitably^also the 


* There is, however, one shape In which this national evil manifests itself— 'which, 
ns a very great aggravation of that evil, calls for legal correction. In the great ma- 
imiucturliig cUstriots, it will often happen that a stagnation, either in trade gentTally, 
or in some one braiiob of it, throws out of employ some tens of thousands. Suj>pose, 
now, that this atugnation is of long duration, and the want of work ahselutw suid 
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ihnpulse mi excitement continue to 
net long iiiter the original causes 
have expired or have decayed. On 
tiiis, as on other large questions of 
« mixed nature, there may be con¬ 
flicting theories abroad: but innonc, 
and in no quarter of much Influ¬ 
ence, is the fact gainsaid—that the 
land is sick to repletion, and over¬ 
gorged with excess of men. Men 
is now too truly a weed amongst 
us. And wherever that happ<l|^, we 
know what follows: law oecomes 
unai^^ing for the protection of rights 
and property; insecurity prevails, 
except within the immediate range 
ol^e sword; and even for that wild 
distribution of justice, we are now 
instructed by tlieirery weightiest of 
OUT sinte counsellors In all matters 
of police—to rely upon no public or 
aumorized aids, [it is a late Mini¬ 
ster of Police who thus.counsels us, 
and himself an organizer of a most 
effectual police,] but each man up¬ 
on his domestic resources and his 
own right hand. Melancholy times 
in which such counsel can be given 
(and wisely^^ given) by a man liko 
hit Robert Peel! 

'Now it is upon this feature of the 
times, which we hold to be charac- 
tetistic and peculiar, that we build 
our worst auguries. Whosoever uses 
history for any Valuable purpose of 
life aud practiesQ admonition, will 
And, on turning over otlr English 
records, that in no reign, under no 
opprttiMons, under no politi^ ex- 
cHme^nts, liaVe there ever be% si¬ 
multaneous risings of the labouring 
classes, in remote co|uitie8, and co^ 
vering a vci^ large surface of the 


country, excepting only in our own 
days of equal law and rigliteous 
government. What perhaps came 
nearest to it in the point of exteut, 
was the transient confederacy of the 
cluS^nen, who rose in many counties 
at the same time about the year 1043 
or 1644. Their purpose, however, 
though chimerical enough, was sub¬ 
stantially pacific. Peace was what 
they sought peace through the 
means of war; for their design was 
to overpower the two hostile armies 
then in the Held, and to save their 
country from the desolation which 
they began: to anticipate. But wltat 
has leeh the purpose and the spirit 
of all who have risen in our days ? 
Let that question be answered truly, 
and our situation will be under¬ 
stood. 

We will answer it ourselves. 
Some have said that the people were 
starving. That is not true. Wages, 
suj^h as met tlic necessities of animal 
life, were still generally obtained by 
the incendiary pi^asants of 1830.^ 
Bulit is certain that comfortable aud 
re6i>ectable subsistence could bo 
had no longer; still less could it be 
hoped for in to come. Had 

the case at that time been argued on 
behalf of the peasantry of England 
by an able advocate, it was there— 
in the absolute extinction of liope— 
that he'would have laid tho ^rava^ 
men of his apology. Tim fostincts of 
men arc sure in what regards their 
primary interests; and one sad uni¬ 
formity of downward-looking expe- 
/ience, since the general pnci&^ation 
of Europe,tjusUned the rural popu- 
laUon of England in a fixed despond- 


total for those whom it affects, in that case often thrown^hack upon their 

|»ari»heit in Wales, Cumbet)and, &c., or shipped back^to Trelaiid. PossIMy in twelve 
or in twenty months trado revives, hnd a re-absorption takes pliice of an equiva¬ 
lent population. Equivalent, it is true, btit not numerically the same. Ihcy are 
yoiing aiMl fre^ lahourera from Ireland, Wales, &c., stimulated by the rumour of 
' hi|h wages in Manchester or its environs. And thus for want of some measure of 
reicittifition or other legfil provision, the very same manufacturer iu the course of his 
life creates several successive sets of paupers; and unintentionally stlnnulates the in., 
crease of population by perhaps ten times more eiicouragei^ent to It than he really 
needs. •* 

* Perhaps Bs. 64. pnd 9s. a^week might he taken as the average wages of agricul- 
tiiral labony tbroughoat Southern England at the perio^^n question. 

f Itt a few years after the-pea4M! of 1815, the depression which affected every mode 
of Indusirfi whether rural w urhab, Whether in raw products or in manufactures, 
beeame so excessive, that a question arose universally about its cause; nnd (he popu- ' 
lar parfth>giMii*of ** Cum post hoc, ergo propter hoc,” was never more abundantly 
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eiicy as regarded the future. For heart, those who love noble ends, 
them, at least, it seemed that no must by choice deal with noble 
change was to be expected, except means and instruments; and it would 
that in every advancement of steam- be the merest contradiction to sup- 
navigation, more and more of Irish pose tliat a government and a senate, 
competitors might bo looked for to radiant centres as those of this great 
participate in -a miserable strife for empire have long been of enlightcn- 
a miserable pittance. This was the cd sentiments and righteous pur- 
calamity under which the industry poses, could wish for, aidi or coun- 
of the land suffered, and was con- tcnancc any plans which presumed 
scions that it suffered; and not so upon tlie ignorance of those for 
much the immediate pressure, as the whosjs welfare in a political sense 
iixed belief that for them time had no they ate responsible. We are bound 
hopes in reversion, and patience no to suppose it their wish, as we Know 
remedy. it to be their duty, to spread^light 

^ And let us ask of those sclMelu- through tlie nation. Much indeed aas ‘ 
'^ders who still cling to th<t&'bGlicf that been done in that directioin>'.But to 
the case is one of “ med’cinablc evils such as those which were the 
grief’—wliat is their remedy ? We true moving forces in the late insur- 
Yiearoftwo: Instruct the people; rection of the peasantry, what rc- 
diffuse knowledge and education”— dress could be applied by increase 
say one class ot speculators. Re- of knowledge ? Men cannot suffer 
form your Parliament, and extend without hope, nor sit in darkness 
the basis of your representation”— contentedly, by virtue of any spells 
is the cry of another. The children that belong simply to education, or 
of the soil ask for bread, and these any knowledge which it imparts, 
counsellors would give them a stone. Merely intellectual powers are liere 
Such counsels are a mockery, and invoked in vain. Moral evils must be 
will be resented as an insult by those met, if at all, by moral remedies.- 
who are most concerned. Of know- And those are in the sole keeping of 
ledge, so far as it consists in the me- religion; which we heartily agree 
chanic aids of knowledge—the arts with the author before us in regard- 
of reading and writing, we have al- ing^s Uie one sole panacea for_every 
ready more than a sufficient diffusion \ ai iety” of (iVli 'iili every or^er of 
to augment our danger incalculably, mei|^ 

unless it had been better followed up MeauRme for tbe other remedy 
by systems of religious instruction suggested by the fashion of die hour 
than can be generally affirmed of —Reform in Parliament—wo are 
England. We ure no patrons of dark- grieved to find that it obtains any the 
ness; and wc readily admit that all inost ob]i<iue sanction from a writer 
coercion, which depends for its ef- so enlightened as Mr Douglas. Ha-' 
feet and its permanence upon the viug on other qccasions abundantly 
blindness of the governed, is main- opened ourselves on that theme—we 
tained by a tenure as brittle and as st^ll lu^ro confine ourselves to one, 
liable to fatal shocks, as it is unwor- suggestion on that fpicestio vezati$8i^ 
thy in its principle. The noblK in 7/m, offered exclusively to conscien* 


rmployed* As tbe depression came after the peace, what could be clearer than that It 
was amongst the of peace ?—Meantime, those whoescaped this fallacy fell 

into another, which equally served to hide the (rue solution. The taxes, said they, 
being so enormously diminished, of necessity the expenditure on the part of the state 
was diminished to that amount; and In the same degree the stimulus wfw suddenly 
withdrawn which had previously hecn applied U* exerj mode of production. Ihit to 
this it wae justly replied—^If that wci^e all, no such effects could.hare followed; vinca 
the taxes now remitted to thoneoplo were as certainly applied toconeumpUon directly, 
and therefore Indirectly to pi^ilq^tion, as though they had passed Into the treasury. 
The true solution was this : Ili6 va^t tin war Mason were now withdrawn 

•from the expenditure; these, like the taxcsi ceased to he s]>ent by the government; 
but were not, like the taxes, spent vicariously by others. Every loan increases tho 
annual expenditure, and therefore forces production exactly to that amount. 

VOIa XJXU NO. CXCUI. 2 P 
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tiouBmenlike Mr Douglas, who would 
be shocked at suspecting themselves 
to be accomplices in precipitating a 
national convulsion. Many men of 
Ibe purest patriotism looked with 
favour and with hope upon tlio deli¬ 
berations of the Statea-General in 
France, and afterwards upon the 
early labours of that reformed assom- 
bly into wliich tliey soon resolved 
themselves. We need not say in what 
labyrintlis of guilt and bloodshed and 
political fanaticism they afterwards 
entangled themselves, so that in their 
latter stages they came to bo regard¬ 
ed as a mere judgment from Heaven 
upon France, and a reproach to hu¬ 
man nature. Now, the (mestionwhich 
wo would raise upon tiiese historical 
facts, With a view to our own domes¬ 
tic problem of llefovin, is simply 
this:—by what process, or by whose 
agency was it, that a deliberative 
body, opening its labours under such 
happy auspices, fell at length into 
this abyss of infamy, and what wo 
may call political reprobation ? It 
was thus:—each several form of this 
representative body, when remodel¬ 
ling the shape in which its next suc¬ 
cessor should appear, created for it 
new powers, and clotlied it with new 
and ample jurisdictions, that liad 
been wisely denied to itself in the 
original constitution by Avhich its 
functions were defined. In some in¬ 
stances the new body was thus in¬ 
vested with clasliing and contradic¬ 
tory powers: in many it invaded the 
powers which belonged to other or¬ 
gans of the state; and in many more 
it found itself able to defeat in prac¬ 
tice all the apparent or hypothetic 
checks upon Itt own exorbitances. 
By such a process of successive le¬ 
gislation, for the remodelling of le¬ 
gislative assemblies, it is evident that 
what no one of these bodies can do 
for Itself, any may do for its suc¬ 
cessor. Each for Itself is bound and 
controlled by its own constitution; 
but wherever that is found in prac¬ 
tice to lay a restraint upon its mo¬ 
tions, care is taken in shaping the new 
model to adjust it to tne new and 
wildest notions of its own rights. And 
of these rights, it is to be observed, 
each successive body necessarily 
judges upon that advanced* station 
from which it views them through 
the liberality of its predecessor. 
Thus it is, and by this graduated 


developement of powers, that a supre¬ 
macy in the slate is built up for a 
deliberative body, such as the most 
encroaching of its original members 
under its first constitution could 
never have proposed. In fact, it 
may be laid down as an immutable 
maxim, that no political body is ca¬ 
pable of remodelling itself, or ought 
to bo trusted with the framing of its 
own constitution. 

This rule was violated in Frnncc; 
and there lies the answer to the (jues- 
tion which we have raiscMl on the 
causes of the revolutionary excesses. 
Political bodies, allowed to tamper J 
with their own constitution, did that r 
for themselves which others would 
not have done. Afortioriy they could 
do that for themselves, under the de¬ 
lusive iinine of successors, which they 
could not have done for tlicinsclvcs 
directly. New jurisdictiona and 
powers, unchecked and unbalanced, 
were thus created gradually, which 
would Iiave been deiioiinced bypiib- 
lic opinion ns capital abuses, had 
they been usurped at one blow. And 
lastly, men yielded to a force of 
temptation acting upon tliem thus in¬ 
sidiously and by separate stages, 
which would in many instances liave 
been resisted, had the same men been 
exposed to the same trials—with 
principles as yet undebaurhed by 
power, and virtuous dispositions as 
yet unsapped by this graduated scale 
of encroachments. 

In England what is it that will save 
us from treading the same unhappy 
circle r* AParliament, which exercises 
the power of remodelling its own an¬ 
cient constitution, and in effect of 
placing itself on a new basis of po- 
pu^r influence and popular alliance 
—^what else does it oo than create a 
new power in the state—which new 
power, with the same evident right 
to extend its authority as could be 
claimed by its predecessor, will come 
to that task with much ampler means 
for effecting it? Once admit a light 
ill Parliament to revolutionise itself, 
then as that body, upon each renew¬ 
al of itself, whether septennial or 
otherwise will accede, by mere ne¬ 
cessity, to the old inheritance of 
rights,"&nd, by favour of its'predeces- 
sor, to a new legacy of power,—it 
cannot be doubted that this vast ex¬ 
pansion in the Commons, already 
surmounting the fellow members of 
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our mixed legislature, will soon swal¬ 
low them up entirely. A body, which 
is itself the child of revolution, must 
be the parent of further revolution, 
unless n is fancied that the force of 
recent precedent—of equal right— 
and of greater power—with the con¬ 
currence of continual temptation— 
are all suddenly to be arrested, neu¬ 
tralized, annulled, and by no ade¬ 
quate motive or assignable counter- 
agency. 

Hence Mr Douglas will understand 
—that, without at nil entering upon 
tlie details or p7*€seni quality of this 
pending revolution in the constitution 
of Parliaineut, we lind in the mere 
fact of any largo change fno matter 
what its nature) affecting the popular 
branch of the legislature, originating 
in that branch, and carried tlirotigh 
purelyby popular influence,—merely 
in that fact we find a sufficient argu¬ 
ment for anticipating a whole scries 
and dependency of revolutions. Even 
if it could be supposed possible that 
future Houses of Commons, armed 
with greater powers, should yet be 
willing to leave them in abeyance, 
and should sufVer a precedent to lie 
disused, to which their own existence 
(^qua taiis^ was duo; presuming oven 
on all this,—still, wlicre a balance 
has once been destroyed, blind ne¬ 
cessity will continually prompt ef¬ 
forts in other quarters to restore it, 
or to ellect some compeiisatorp 
change. Tlie English Revolution was 
followed by no counter-rcvolutioiw. 
Why ? Because it did not destroy, 
but create, a balance of forces. The 
French Revolution gathered all 
ower into one arm; the checks and 
alancing powers were merely ver¬ 
bal; and what followed? A host of 
counter-revolutions, until an army 
put au end to all struggle amongst 
the constitutional forces. 

But a greater peril awaits us from 
a reformed Parliament even than the 
abuse of their new power. Left to 
itself, such a House of Commons 
will be dangerous enough; but it will 
not be left to itself. For let it be kept 
in mind that, under its new consti¬ 
tution, the House of Comipons, 
though too strong as respects its fel¬ 
low-members in the legislature, will 
be much weaker than formerly as re¬ 
spects its constituents. It will not 
resist its own temptations; but, if 


that were possible, how shall it resist 
the mandates of its popular masierh ? 
The electors will now be of a class, 
who can possibly value only one kind 
ofmeritinarepresentative—themerit 

of obeying or anticipating the popu¬ 
lar wishes. But this is a topic to 
which we must be content to have 
alluded. Let it suffice to say, that all 
the excess of power in the new le¬ 
gislature will not be so formidable 
to our liberties by a tliousand de¬ 
grees, as their now tenure of depend¬ 
ence upon the electoral l)ody, and 
the new composition of that body. 

Meantime, reverting to the fearful 
state of our population, for which 
some would hold out Reform as the 
remedy—this much we concede to 
them, that in a certain sense, and to 
the slight extent of procuring us a 
winter’s truce to one form of tlic evil, 
the prospect of Reform has already 
proved itself a remedy. But how ? 
Under a delusion so gross as to the 
import and amount of the promises 
held out under that term, that, beyond 
all doubt, a fierce reaction of disap- 
pointmeat may be looked for as soon 
as this delusion shall pass away, lu 
what way that crisis may happen to 
be brought about, whether by the 
concession or the momentary denial 
of Reform, is likely to make little 
final difference. Certain it is, that all 
the caus{>8 whicli produced the out¬ 
rageous attacks on property in 1830, 
are still in the same force as ever; 
equally certain we believe it—that 
the vindictive temper, Avhicdi those 
causes generated, has been sternly 
forced into a temporary suspension, 
not by the terrors of the law as then 
exhibited, but by an effort of pru¬ 
dential self-control submitted to un¬ 
der this belief—that Reform, if car¬ 
ried eventually, would bring in ite 
train a comprelicnslve cure for the 
whole variety of evils which afflict 
the condition of labouring life in 
England. It is as certain that these 
monstrous hopes have been generally 
cherished, and have exercised a most 
potent influence in diffusing tran¬ 
quillity through the land, as it Is that 
chimeras so windy must soon bo ex¬ 
posed and confounded. And it is our 
farm conviction—that, under the 
maddening rebound of the truth, tho 
excitement will be greater than ever, 
and will give way (if ever it should 
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give way) only to the skilfulneBS with 
which government distrSbuteB the 
BOiail military force at its disposal. 

We are in great danger. Simply from 
abroad no danger ever can menace 
US, to which w'e are not equal. But 
foreign danger, concurring with do¬ 
mestic,—Irish with both,—these are 
the frightful conjunctures, imder 
which, to ar'k'tioivledgc no alarm is 
not to ahouiid in courage, but to be 
miserably ivanting in discretion or in 
sensibility. Let us not disguise the 
truth: in England there are many 
Bristols—towns equally inflamed— 
stung ivitli the same frenzy of jaco- 
binical malice, conscious of deeper 
sufferings, and equally blind in their 
expectations. Nothing is more stri¬ 
king at this moment than the absolute 
harmony in this respect amongst the 
poor in districts of the land tlio most 
remote from each other—tlie perfect 
identity of their political delusions 
and ol their political passions. One 
voice is heard, too often not loud and 
clamorous, but deep and uiutteniig, 
and pretty nearly the same emphatic, 
tvonis may he caught up by the at¬ 
tentive ear in every street and alley 
of our crowded towns—in every 
field and farm-yard of our unhappy 
land. Not the poor benighted sla\ es 
in the West Indies are under wilder 
delusions, who have a fixed persua- 
Biun that domestic oppressors step in 
to intercept the bounties of the Bri¬ 
tish King and Parliament, nor do 
they nourisli a deeper or a more mis¬ 
directed vengeance. Neither is there, 
as once there was, any body of non- 
conducting population (so to speak) 
interposed amongst these brooding 
malecontcnts—to break tlieir fury, or 
to intercept its contagion. Such a 
body there once Avas in the agi icul- 
tural class: but the entire labourers 
in that class are now foremost in dis¬ 
affection to the State, and in rebel¬ 
lious dispositions. In reality, the doc¬ 
trines current amongst them are not 
BO much insuvrectiouary, or directed 
against the particular government, as 
aoti-social and hostile to all gox ern- 
ments alike, and to the very elements 
of civilisation. 

lb thia crisis, and wlten Mr Dou»^- 
las assures us that Europe will soon 
be in flames,” can we look for com¬ 
fort to our colonial provinces ? The 
heart of our great empire being soil] 
at eas^, are we at liberty to feel our¬ 


selves secure in our extremities? Na¬ 
turally, for a question so comprehen¬ 
sive, Ave should look for an answer 
of proportionate variety. The sun sets 
noton our possessions —once the Spa¬ 
nish boast—may at this day, Avith the 
simplicity of truth, be afhrmcd of 
herself by Great Britain. This being 
so, we might reasonably expect 
chequered reports from o^ur provin¬ 
ces : if one wind brought us tidings 
of fear, another should be the mes¬ 
senger of hope. Yet, strange enough 
it is, that the coming eclipse of the 
motlier country seems in one Avay or 
other prematurely to iiave gathered 
Avithin its shadoAv, exactly tliosc re¬ 
gions AA'hich depend upon the British 
sceptre. Either they are cursed with 
internal Avretchedness, as the West 
Indies; or with external enmities 
multiplying in every quarter, as 
Hiiidostan; or if prosperous, like Ca- 
nada,arc rising gradually into that at¬ 
titude of defiance AA^hich is manifest¬ 
ly destined to turn our oAvn bounties 
against ourselves: or, if prosperous 
and dutiful, are too remote (like New 
IJoJIand, &e.) to assist us efficiently 
even in our schemes of emigration. 
Of these the first may be considered 
as already lost. Between the two 
forces oF example from theirbrolhers 
in Haiti, and precept from their poli¬ 
tical lords in the British Parliament, 
the bl«ac-k population of the West In¬ 
dies Avill ncA’er again be Reconciled 
to a cheerful discharge of their du¬ 
ties. With a reformed Parliament, 
howeveip, the present stumbling- 
block of compensation. Avill prove 
none at all—in the second or third 
session of such a body, emancipa¬ 
tion Avill he proclaimed; and Ave may 
then expect such scenes of bloodshed 
and havoc as followed a similar 
decree of the French Convention. 
For Canada, we heartily agree with 
Mr Douglas—that “ after ivasting 
millions of money in giving it that 
defensive strength against the United 
States, Avhich will inspire it with the 
spirit of freedom,*' we shall find our¬ 
selves in this dilemma—war with 
Canada, or war for Canada; and in 
either case alike, Ave would add, 
(though Mr Douglas needlessly has 
limited that event to the latter case,) 
war against the United States. We 
are all familiar with the common 
English sneer of a ” Folly,’* as appli¬ 
ed to a useless building. Now* if 
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ever there was in this sense a na^ 
tional foUi/t it is exhibited, on a Ro¬ 
man scale of magnitude, in the vast 
line of defences constructed on the 
frontier of Canada. Fine works! 
would be the exclamation ot a persi- 
fleur; but what if the garrison should 
happen to be on the wrong side the 
question ? And assuredly, if any part 
of this line be coniided (as it must) 
to a Canadian militia, it is scarcely 
possible that the question should be 
so shaped as not to place them on 
the wrong side. Human nature be¬ 
ing what it is,-—occasional war is es¬ 
sential to its dignity; eternal peace 
would stitle the germs of many great 
qualities in national character. And 
therefore could it be supposed likely 
that war would be of rare occurrence 
in Europe, it might be well, at an 
enormous cost, (say half of that ac¬ 
tually spent in Canada,) to buy an 
arena for constant exercise on that 
vast frontier line ; and the more so, 
as it presents a school of practice in 
everp mode of warfare—whether ma¬ 
ritime, or by land; and under every 
application of the art of engineering. 
But, as the hypothesis is hardly in 
the way of being realized on this 
side the Millenniuni, which supposes 
any dearth of Cis-Atlaulic Avar, we 
may venture to adopt the words of 
Mr Douglas—that this, like other 
Americaii'Coloiiies, will be “ weaned 
by sucking blood;” and that, in a 
pecuniary sense, our own ruiu will 
be consummated by such another 
struggle with the United States, on 
account of this one costly province 
and its appendages, as we had with 
her on her own account. 

India is a graver theme:—Mighty 
continent! (for so Ave may truly 
hail her)—great wilderness of na¬ 
tions ! \Vheu Avc think of what she 
might have been—of what she is— 
and what she Avill needs become un¬ 
der the decrees of a British Parlia¬ 
ment, servile to the sovereign mob, 
—we are oppressed with the burden 
of contrast lu the juxtaposition of 
infinite extremes—of what is least 
and what is greatest in human things. 
That mischief infra, that canker- 
worm in her vitals, legions of revo¬ 
lutionary hircarrahs, carrying irrita¬ 
tion and fre^y among nations often 
sobenightedin morals—in one region 
mad with oppression, in another mad 
with the hftvoc and devastations of 


continual invasions-^very where so 
impotent to disarm bad counsels of 
their sting by any remembrances of 
a purer taitli, such as in Europe— 
amidst the most UAvful chaos of bad 
passions,everIastiuglymaketheir Avay 
to men’s consciences botli in senates 
and in camps,—these scourges Avill 
make of India one vast aceJdatiia; 
and, by comparison with the other 
eficcts which will follow, it is almost 
a petty thing to add, that assuredly 
they must abolish the sovereignty of 
England, indeed is an event 

with Avhich they will almost begin: 
—what it is in which they will ter¬ 
minate, no eye ran venture to fa¬ 
thom. But, considering the central 
position of India with regard to all 
Southern Asia, we may presume that 
ultimately, after a generation of dark¬ 
ness and blood, some aurora will 
arise in that (juarter of a light fur the 
human race, never again to be ex¬ 
tinguished. According to this march 
of events, the external enemies of 
our fiidiaii empire are the less to be 
regarded; else, aa'c should rate them 
at a higher value in the scale of pro¬ 
bable destroyers than we find Mr 
Douglas willing to do. The native 
princes on the frontiers, in a general 
concert Avith tlio Burnian empire, 
are not so contemptible as to be al¬ 
together unworthy of notice; it is 
true, that they are not indeed likely 
to become formidable, unless (but 
then l//at is likely though) in league 
with the advantages of European 
science—discipline — tactics — and 
engineering,—combined with the yet 
greater advantage of annutiny or re¬ 
volt amongst our own sepoys. Rus¬ 
sia, however, Avhose farther horn 
menaces our Indian system from a 
remote station, Mr Douglas takes the 
trouble to appraise; but, under a 
skilful and more active managemeti 
of our Persian alliance, he throws 
her hostilities to a distance in point 
of time, wliich makes them Interest¬ 
ing only to our posterity. In this 
again lie underrates the means of 
annoyance open to Russia, who has 
many facilities for co-operating witli 
the internal troubles of India, by 
means of intrigues amongst our fron¬ 
tier neighbours, long before the time 
Avlien her policy may dictate more 
direct hostilities. Even for those, 
liowever, it must not be forgotten, 
that she will find some aids In one 
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or two of her Aruieuian conquests^ 
which were not reckoned on a few 
years ago by the gcograpliical spe¬ 
culators on the difficulties whicli 
beset all possible routes to India for 
the armies of tho C?«ar. Since then 
the sword has done something to 
smooth the path. 

Inferior colonics need no separate 
notices. For the great ones, which 
are in fact colonial empires, one 
word will express the sum of affiure. 
Over each severally its own peculiar 
danger is lowering—which, separate¬ 
ly, threatens to extinguish its con¬ 
nexion with ourselves. There are, 
also, us a danger common to all, 
which throws nil other dangers into 
shade, the internal struggles of the 
mother country—rapidly approach¬ 
ing, and tending ultimately to the 
same result. In any case, from the 
very strongest of them, we can draw 
no aid, whilst all make us vulnerable 
iu purse and in reputation—and all 
operate as a drain upon our military 
strength. 

These, however, dismissed from 
tho picture, or retained, as tho read¬ 
er may please—wliat is tlie general 
conclusion to which we are hurried 
by the sum of those indications which 
we have travelled over? Is there 
hope for England, as Mr Douglas is 
willing to believe V Or, has indeed 
the sceptre departed from Judah ? 
And is tho banner of Great Britain 
no more to preside over the great 
moral confederacies of Christendom, 
bringing hope to the forlorn, and 
comfort to the desolate, like the con¬ 
secrated Labm um of the early Chris¬ 
tians, when marshalled against Pa¬ 
gan liosts ? 

Hope Is so einment a cluty for a 
patriot, hope, even against hope,— 
and despondency, in any case, so ab¬ 
solutely forbidden to the champions 
of great moral interests, that even 
the accomplishment for the time, of 
the very worst evils which lie in our 
path, would not justify the surrender 
^ our fortitude, or tlie slackening of 
obr efforts. The anchors by which 
our vessel rides, a vessel freighted 
with such immortal hopes, must rea¬ 
sonably be of pro]>ortionabie strength 
-—and may yet pull us up against n 
strahi^ heavy even as that which is 
now i^ing their temper to tlie ut¬ 
termost And sometimes it is found 
tWt the very enormity of evil is able 


to provide its own remedy, by pro¬ 
voking a more obstinate recoil ot 
good priudples. 

Ill the civil contests and local in¬ 
surrections which we have been pre¬ 
dicting, there is this ground of con¬ 
solation, that they cannot assume the 
shape of a civil war. For, in a coun¬ 
try with such an organization of so¬ 
ciety as ours, civil wav could not by 
possibility arise without the union of 
the middle and lower classes. The 
latter, we fear, will be found inure 
strongly united than is generally be¬ 
lieved : not the mob merely, but 
many a family at present reputed 
cuiet and orderly, will bo found in 
the ranks of rebellion. Few indeed 
will have power to resist the tempt¬ 
ing delusions whieh now govern their 
hopes. But on the other liaud, when 
the struggle has once manifestly de¬ 
clared iis character, and when the 
wai* upon property, as such, shall be 
too openly proclaimed by acts to be 
gaiusuhl by proclamations, the entire 
hiiddle and U])per ranks will enter 
into a eummon league of strenuous 
opposition. And in tins point the 
mob would find themselves grossly 
deceived,—that the loudest of the 
Reformers will be in the very front 
rank of their opponents. Multitudes 
liave clamoured for Reform, under 
tho ho]Hj that, by altering tho basis 
on whielt political power or honours 
are placed at present, easier access 
to distinction might be opened to 
themselves: thisprospectwould now 
be more remote than ever; and were 
it otherwise, tho open scramble for 
property would at once unite in its 
defence all men, whether previously 
Reformers or not, who have any in 
possession to lose, or in reversion to 
expect. 

8urh a schism in the body of so¬ 
ciety, placing the two most nume¬ 
rous classes in bloody collision with 
each other, will be misery enough 
for one generation. But it will be 
far short of that which would travel 
in company with civil war ; and for 
this reason, if for no other,—that it 
will terminate moi'e speedily. An 
open war of tho lower orders against 
the u^per, would in some countries 
isBue in an endless anarchy, but not 
in England. So numerous with us 
are the class interested in the defence 
of {H'Of^erty, and so incomparably su¬ 
perior in all the means m oombina-^ 
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lion and concett, that in any general 
Recession of the mere mob and pau¬ 
perism of the land against its pro¬ 
perty and intelligence, we are satis- 
ned that with much local bloodshed 
and havoc, the open war will termi¬ 
nate speedily in the victory of the 
superior classes. That local causes 
of peculiar irritation will often revive 
it in over-populous districts, and that 
life in England will be inseparable, 
through the next generation, from 
continued alarms and anxiety—this 
we acknowledge; and for this we 
prepare ourselves as for the sting of 
our situation, and the sad memento 
of our past prosperity. But wc must 
still cherish it with gratitude as an 
article of our political faith, that a 
Jacobinical Avar—-a war which should 
divide society on the principle we 
Jiave staled—could not long be main¬ 
tained as an open war in the Held; 
the victory must soon rest Avith the 
middle orders; and that it would do 
so, is one of tlio blessings which we 
owe to that constitution which we 
arc now going to proscribe, tinder 
110 less fortunate balance of civil pri¬ 
vileges and civil security, could tlie 
middle clasHCK have attained so pro¬ 
digious an expansion. 

Wliatever is cheerful, hoAvever,—- 
Avhatever, at least, there is of mitiga¬ 
ted gloom, in these prospects, Avill 
depend on much forbearance Avithin, 
and some good fortune Avithoiit. 
Were it possible that a general Irisli 
insuiTeciion, and that a large milita¬ 
ry interference of Russia in Avestern 
poliiicH, should occur about the same 
period, our embarrassments being 
so grievously multiplied, their issue 
Avould be more dubious. With tliesc 
adverse events Avere another to coin¬ 
cide—the obliteration, in the Avhole 
or in part, by a reformed Parliament, 
of the debts charged upon the public 
faith—u sort of ruin must succeed, 
Avhich would go far to break down 
the preponderance of that very mid¬ 
dle order to whom, under Provi¬ 
dence, we look for the possibility of 
a favourable issue to our civil strug¬ 
gles. Yet we know that each of these 
events is but too probable. And for 
the last, in particular, it rests-entirely 
with the new electoral body, and the 
comjilexfon of its political feelings, 
Nor in this point have wc even the 
security founded In general upon the 
bias of interest i for to men of small 


property there is a conflict possible 
ofrenl interest which maybe indirect, 
with an interest more immediate and 
apparent in the diminution of taxes- 
“ To sum up all,” says Mr Dou¬ 
glas, “ if God be against us, the causes 
of our ruin are many, and are already 
in operation; but, if God be for us, 
tliere is yet a way for escape.” 

In that conclusion Ave also heartily 
concur—but not in any spirit which 
would justify inertness on our own 
part. Energy the greatest that hu¬ 
man means can supply, may be all 
too little for the part we are called 
to perform. Great changes are in 
progress every Avherc; a hurricane is 
sweeping onAvards of political revo¬ 
lution ; wc must all suiler—and wo 
must all act. And our flrst duty is, 
to ascertain what sort of action is 
required of us,—what is the part as¬ 
signed to ourselves by Providence 
in this great drama, that at least we 
may act with consistency. Russia, 
says Mr Douglas, is evidently the 
“ hammer” employed by the Supreme 
Ruler for crushing the Afohammedan 
faith; she is perhaps a blind instru¬ 
ment, but in this instance she fulfils 
her mission with fidelity. To Eng¬ 
land, on the other liand, as the head 
of the Protestant league, is conflded 
the task of uprooting Popery—“ that 
* ruin,” as Mr Douglas himself admits, 
of all who support it” With Avliat 
consistency we have upheld this du¬ 
ty in our Irish policy, let those con¬ 
sider Avho ave to answer for it—But 
the time is at hand Avhen our public 
duties Avill bo no longer matters for 
dispute. It is one*advantage of a 
great and alarming crisis, that it 
opens broad and determined paths 
of action, over which hangs no cloud 
of doubt as in more quiet times. The 
principles upon which men divide in 
such times, are adverse as light and 
outer darkness. There Avill soon be 
for all in England, who own any ob¬ 
ligations of conscience, but one duty 
—one faith—one interest—one great 
light—and one final fortune. The 
struggle Avill be for tlie very “ sum” 
of things; and upon the ultimate ca¬ 
tastrophe of that struggle Avill depend 
—as Ave agree with Mr Douglas— 
whether this great empire, already 
weighed in the balance, be not found 
wanting, and her glorious memory 
be all that shall remain as a posses* 
sion to posterity. 
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Part I. 

Satan laiighM loud, wlien he heard that peace 
Was sign’d by the Ruling Powers; 
lie was sipping his coffee with Talleyrand, 

And he put down his cup, and he slapp’d his hauti, 
And cried, Now then the field is ours! 

Up pack’d his portmanteau—for England, ho!— 
Reach’d Calais—and sailing over 
Look’d back upon France; for he sympathized 
With a nation so thoroughly Satanizeil— 

Till he landed him sale at Dover, 

lie had sported his tail and his horns in a land 
Of blasjihemy, vice, and treason, 

The vast admiration of Monsieur Frog; 

But in England, fjiioth lie, 1 must travel incog. 

At least till the “ Ago of Ileason.” 

So hia tail he tuck’d into his pantaloons, 

With a Brmus, all htivering and hairy, 

He hid his pared horns, or vatlier the roots; 

And he look’d, with his hoofs in Wcllingtou boots, 
Like a Minister’s Secretary. 

As he travell’d to London, he stared about, 

And it caused liirn some vexation 
To see matters looking so very well, 

But ho went the first night to a noted Hell, 

And it gave him consolation. 

The AVhiga left their cards as a matter of course. 
For he’d letters of introduction ; 

And a very Icani’d Gentleman Deyil was he, 

In Political Whig-Economy, 

And gave them the best instruction. 

They feasted him often at Holland House; 

But he found so little to teach ’em. 

They were such adepts in the art of misrule, 

That lie left them to lecture the Radical School, 
Lest the Whigs should overreach ’em. 

For that, quoth Satan, yet must not be, 

And I hold it my chiefest glory, 

If I make Wliig and Radical coalesce— 

And thus bring aflairs to a damnable mess— 

Then adieu to the reign of Tory. 
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Part IL 

So Satan he labour’d night and day 
To unite their political rancour. 

Shook hands with Carlisle, made Cobbett his pet. 
Stoop’d down to the people, and flatter’d Burdett, 
And gave toasts at the Crown and Anchor. 

Pamphlets he wrote, and he bribed the Press, 

And it work’d to Ins special wonder, 

And soon as he saw the dark sky to lower, 

He bribed the Whigs with the hopes of power, 

The rabble with hopes of plunder. 

Thus Satan went on at a slapping pace, 

A Radical rollocking fcillow— 

Wrote in the Clironicle, slaver’d o’er crimes. 

And became tlio principal scribe in The Times, 
And a dab in tlie ** Blue and Yellow.” 

He prated of Parsons, Bishops, and Tithes, 
Economy, Representation, 

The Tories, the Debt, March of Intellect, Steam, 
Of Aristocrats—and thus laid the deep scheme 
Of j)erpctual agitation. 

Republican plans, with a plausible air. 

Put forth, growing holder and bolder; 

An acquaintance pick’d with the Treasury clerks. 
And mended their pens, and alter’d their marks. 
And look’d over the Premier’s shouldcr. 

But his cunningest scheme was to urge the Whigs, 
To urge the mobs to combine, sir, 

To force on a Tory Government 
Most devilish plans of mismanagement. 

That the state he might undermine, sir. 

To work they went, and the first on the list 
Was the Currency alteration, 

That increased debt and taxes fifty per cent, 

By reduction of credit and profit and rent, 

And beggar’d one half the nation. 

Then tlio mortgagee seized houses and land, 

And the widow and oi-phan daughter 
\Vere thrust from their homes to the parish poor. 
And tlie wolf was no longer kept from the door. 
But the lamb given up to slaughter. 

Then liebroacli’d Free Trade, and at once it set 
The Satanic philosophers plotting, 

It whipp’d off our wealtli to foreigners’ hands. 

And forced back the poor on the burden’d lands 
And it laid up our ships for rotting. 

On our Colonies easting an evil eye, 

^ Then Satan adopted a lingo 
Conventicle-bred—and his Proselytes 
Went stirring the blacks to murder the whites, 
Like the devils at St Domingo* 
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Then Satan he quoted Holy Wri^ 

And uprose the fanatical fry, sir, 

And doom’d the poor planters to instant death, 

And they raved, till e’en Satan drew in his breath; 
They did so monstrously lie, sir. 


Part III, 

Now the country up, the country down, 

And around in his vocation, 

He traveird by day and ho travell’d by night, 

And was very well pleased to see—all right— 

And ripe for his Agitation. 

He had thoughts of sailing for Ireland, 

To proclaim himself King in Munster ; 

But the devils are there so thick, quoth he, 

And so stirring, they cannot have need of me, 

And there’s Moore—he will “Make the Fun stir.” 

U* the King had his Viceroy—so iiad he— 

And a Saiiitship of Holy Murther; 

But to play oft’his game according to Iloyle, 

He wrote a few orders to Doctor Doyle, 

And tJien troubled his head no further. 

Noiv the Whigs uprose in the Parliament House, 

It was done at Satan’s suggestion; 

And the Tories gave way in an evil hour 
To storm, and to threat, and Papistical power. 

And ceded the Catholic Question, 

But the pardon*cvamm’d Papists the bolder grew, 

All was murder, rape, and ai'son j 
The land should be theirs—and no tithe they swore. 
And the savages shouted—while dripping with gore— 
Oil! ’tis only a Protestant Parson I 

iSatan leap’d for joy—he clear’d at a bound. 

And they still shew the prints in proof, sir, 

This whole London University, 

And AS he descended precipitously, 

A professor he kill’d with his hoof, sir. 

Then he travcll’d afresh tlio country round. 
Proclaim’d Ireland liberty’s sample— 

If he could but bring things to the very same pass 
Ill England, including both murder and mass. 

His success would be more than ample. 

So he travell’d and travell’d, distributing Tracts 
Through city, through town, through village; 

Swore that governments were but public drains, 

Tliat the people should knock out the Parsons’ brains. 
And wages give place to pillage. 
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Now Satau set up for a parliament-man, 

And scatter'd nis bribe and bounty, 

But the boroughs were close, and he could not get in. 
Though he swore and he lied through thick and thin—• 
So he tried his luck at a county. 

But foil’d a while, in his wrath he raved 
Against Parliament, Peers, and Crown, sir. 

And swore he’d ride in on the people’s necks, 

(He’d return’d his own Member for Middlesex,) 

And would turn the House upside down, sir. 

He scratch’d his head, and he bit his nails, 

And bis Council of Whigs assembled; 

’Twas a capital hit—he utter’d Reform— 

And llie Devil himself never knew such a storm. 

And tlie ground beneath them trembled. 

Away went the sound through the troubled land, 

And Satan blew loud the trumpet; 

’Twas up with the Blackguard—the Gentleman down, 
Peer, Parson, and Squire—up Rudian and Clown, 

I'P brawler and brazen strumpet. 

They call’d for the Whigs; and the Whigs for them. 

In the name of the Sovereign People; 

And they bow’d and they cringed to the beastliest mob, 
All roaring to burn and to plunder and rob, 

Witli the tri-colour over the steeple. 

The Whigs came in and sliow’d Wellington out; 

Then Satan, in all his glory, 

Lot loose the whole Press, widi their blood*hound pack, 
And he mounted Swing on a Treasury hack, 

And hark in—to the death of a Tory. 

Then Satan walk’d foi*th in the name of Reform, 

To demand an illumination, 

To honour the Whigs—and throughout the land 
Incendiaries ran with the blazing brand. 

For a general conflagration. 


Part V. 

Now Satan he met his friend Talleyrand, 

And, quoth he, Old boy, you’re welcome; 
Let us now put our heads together a bit— 
Now, wasn’t Reform a most capital hit? 

Quoth the Frenchman, ’Tis very Hell come! 

Quoth Satan one day to Talleyrand, 

As their coflee they were quailing, 

’Twas a master-stroke, my good Talley, to get 
For a Ministry such a contemptible set— 

That to think on 1 can’t help laughing. 
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I’d have given, quoth Talley, a thousand-pound 
To have father’d the scherae—-nor gruuge it. 

Then Satan be shook both his sides with glee, 

And chuckling—The Impotent cripples, ([uoth he; 

And oh I what a damnable Budget I 

What breaking of treaties, of contracts, of laws, 

What maniac legislation! 

Pick’d outof tlie idiot-Philosopliora’ schools ; 

And a New Rule of Figures 1 furnish’d the Fools, 

And they call’d it Fructification. 

The People are lost—they arc all gone mad, 

Our schemes we are sure to carry; 

And besides, quotli Satan, and twitch’d his iioso, 

Tve a friend at Court—but ’tis under the rose. 

For the Chancellor’s— Thi* Lord Harry, 


Part VI, 

Then the Ministry clear’d the Parliament House, 

Though none knew why or wherefore, 

Except that the People might rage in the storm, 

And send up their Delegates iiifid for Reform— 

And that not a thing else would care for. 

Then Satan he posted filacards about, 

To keep up Satanic delusion— 

There was brickbat and bludgeon, for freedom and law, 
You’d have thought that grim Satan had stirr’d with his claw 
The caldron of all contusion. 

Then he wrote in the Times w ith more ardent rage— 

His horns they stuck out of his forehead; 

He hid not his hoofs—he* untwisted his tail— 

And it bang’d the poor Tories about like a flail. 

And the blast of his breath was horrid. 

Now the smithies of Brummagem bellow’d and roar’d, 
Red-bpt was the forge of Sedition; 

And the bolts from the Unions were daringly thrown 
At ttf© Peerage of England, the Altar, and Throne; 

—And the scoundrels pretended Petition. 

Then Satan he organized Union mobs, 

Mardiing under the tricolour banners, 

To insult and to bully their Citizen King, 

And offend him, as hypocrite homage they bring, 

Still more by their beastly manners. 


Part VII. 

The Delegates met for the bargain’d work. 
And like “ Mutes” they sat to strangle 
The Constitution in Parliament; 

And widiout was a raving rabblenient— 
All ready to cut and mangle. 
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The Bill of Reform^ it pass’d one House, 

But was knock’d on the head in the other. 

For the Premier had dared to threaten the Peers, 

And insult the Bishops with jibes and with jeers— 

For his rage he could not smother. 

Then Satan he chuckled, the game went well; 

But to humble so proud a railer. 

He sent him a posse at dead of night. 

And made him stoop down from his lordly height, 

And cringe to a beggarly tailor. 

Oh ! now was the time for Satan’s own reign, 

With a Ministry all distraction— 

So he set up a Brummagem Parliament— 

And the edict went forth that the Peers’ dissent 
Was “ The Whisper of a Faction,” 

Oh! how Satan rejoiced at the work assign’d I 
As he enter'd the holy border— 

The Bishops—the Bishops—ah, give them new light I— 

So a Palace he burn’d on the Sabbath night. 

Ere the Bishop could it in order'' 

Oh I tlien it was Fire and Fury and Flame 
Lighting up the Reformers’ revels; 

A city was burninff, and recking with blood, 

And tlie Burners dropp’d into the darning flood, 

Like blacken’d and tortured Devils. 

Satan stood higli upon Brandon ^ Hill, 

With his fiery eyeballs glowing; 

He bang’d the ground with his swinging tail, 

And the Demons came round him, and cried, All hail! 

See, sec,how Reform is going! 

' Satan he stood in the blazing square,j- 
In the midst of conflagration; 

And shouted. Reform!—the day’s my own, 

I’ve won me on earth another throne— 

And this is my Coronation. 

Satan he stood by the gallows-tree, 

When the noose was tied to sever 
The living and dead, ’mid the orpliana’ groans. 

He bent down his head to the widows’ moans, 

And shouted, Rgkoru for ^ver I 


* The hill commanding the city of Bristol. 

i* Queen Square, in which the Custom-house, Excise, and upwards of forty houses 
were destroyed. 
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the bhitisu finances. 

Ahandonmcni of (he Sinhitif/ Fmd^Repcal of Taxes on ConsumjHwi* 

2’Ac Jieform DeJiciU 


The subject of taxation is one 
which now \nu8t soon force itself on 
tlie consideration of the mosttliought- 
less ia the country. The time is gone 
by when the 4]ifficuUy could be con¬ 
templated only at a distance, and men 
could console themselves with the 
idea that they would leave to their 
posterity the burden of providing 
tor the liquidation of the public debt. 
The growing deficiency of the reve¬ 
nue, for many years past, joined to 
the improvident haste with which 
taxes which oppressed no one have 
been repealed, have at length brought 
matters to acrisis; the Sinking Fund 
is now abandoned; the revenue is 
L,698,000 less than the expenditure; 
and the nation must be content to 
sit down under the burden of an an¬ 
nual charge of L,28,000,000, which 
there is no prospect, under the pre¬ 
sent system, of either diminishing or 
avoiding. 

It cannot be either an useless or 
an unprofitable task to examine the 
causes of this alarming state of the 
finances, with a view to determine 
whether it is an unavoidable evil 
which must be submitted to with 
patience and resignation, or a tran¬ 
sient storm, which, by firmness and 
judgment, may he weathered. We 
confidently exj^etto prove that it is 
the latter; but we as confidently f>c- 
lieve that the condition of the nation 
is wholly desperate, and a national 
bankruptcy unavoidable, unless a 
very different system from the tem¬ 
porizing and vacillatiDg finance po¬ 
licy of the last fifteen years is pur¬ 
sued by succeeding governments. 

•• If I wished,” said Frederick 
the Great, “ to reduce a fiourish- 
ing province from the highest state 
ot prosperity to the lowest stage 
of misery, I would desire no move 
effectual course than to put it for 
ten years under the government 
of philosophers .”—“ If an empire,” 
aaiu Napoleon, were made of ada^ 
mottf, it would be soon ground to pow¬ 
der bp the political ec(fnomists.** In 


the observations of these great men, 
is to be found the remote cause of 
the present disastrous slate of our 
finances. We shall sliortly examine 
in detail the causes which have in 
BO powerful a manner ground down 
the prosperity of the British empire; 
but, in the outset, the desperate im¬ 
providence, the inerodible reckless¬ 
ness, the unparalleled ignorance of 
the first principles of finance, by our 
present rulers, forces itself on the 
mind. The result of their measures 
is highly instructive ns to tlie gene¬ 
ral system which has been pursued 
for a course of years; it affords a 
reductio ad abi>urdtim, from which 
the erroneous principles on which 
they proceeded, may witli certainty 
be inferred. 

Ministers, in February, 1831, 
brought forward the celebrated Whig 
Budget, whichf fortunately for them, 
the exertions of their opponents 
brought so rapidly to an end. Wo 
fiKy,fo7‘timat€ly for them, for if the 
proposed reductions had taken place 
simultaneously with the Reform Bill, 
the nation would now have been 
landed in a state of desperate and 
hopeless insolvency. 

When the Duke of Wellington 
quitted the helm, it appears from 
the Finance Reports, recently pub¬ 
lished under the authority of Mr 
Spring Rice, that he had by great 
economy brought the finances into a 
comparatively flourishing condition. 
He left his successors a clear sink¬ 
ing fund of L.2,900,000, and an in¬ 
come exceeding the expenditure by 
L. 1,800,000. In the preceding year 
of his administration, the clear ex¬ 
cess of the income above the expen¬ 
diture, was L.1,000,000. This is ad¬ 
mitted by all parlies, however much 
tliey may have been at variance as 
to the existence of any surplus at 
all, during the preceding years of 
Lord Liverpoors and Mr Canning’s 
administration. 

The present Ministers, shortly af¬ 
ter their accession to office, in Fe- 
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bruary, 1891, brought forward their 
celebrated budget, in which they 
proposed to repeal 

The tobacco tax, . L.2,400,000 

Candles, • • • 700,000 

Coals, - * • 400,000 

Calico prints, « • 500,000 

whose joint produce the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer estimated at 
hAfiOOfiOO a-ycar; and in lieu of 
part of them, to lay on duties on 

Transfers of funded pro¬ 
perty, . . L. 1,200,000 

Transfers of land^ « 1,200,000 

(Canadian timber, 

Rawr cotton. 

Cape wine, 

Steam boats, 


L.3,800,000 


I . 1,400,000 


The new taxes were so extremely 
unpopular and injudicious, and the 
outcry against tlicin so universal, 
ihat they were one and all abandon¬ 
ed by the Government, who also 
gave up the proposed repeal of the 
tobacco tax, and adhered only to the 
reduction of the taxes on coals, can¬ 
dles, and calicoes, estimated as pro¬ 
ducing altogether L.1,()00,000. They 
held out hopes, that by adhering to a 
rigid economy, they would bo able 
to reliiKiuish these taxes, and still 
maintain tho Sinking Fund at its 
wonted amount 

But what did Ministers do next ? 
Having thus abandoned taxes to tho 
amount of L.1,600,000 a-ycar, and 
given up all idea of imposing other 
taxes in their stead, they brought in 
the Reform Bill, the necessary effect 
of which, whether it succeeded or 
not, every man of sense foresaw, 
must be to lower the revenue seve^ 
ral miliions more. And, accordingly, 
what has been the result ? Why, tney 
have occasioned a deficit of four miU 
lions on ihe income of 1831, as com¬ 


pared with 1890, converted the Duke 
of Wellington’s clear surplua of 

LJ, 800,000 into adeficitofL.698,000, 
and to^ly annihilated the sinking 
f^und 1 * • ” 

We doubt if there is to bo found 
in the whole annals of legislation 
any thing comparable to this. So 
utterly ignorant were our rulers of 
the elements of political science; so 
thoroughly were tliey infatuated by 
tho absurd principles of Political 
Economy Avhich have perverted that 
noble science since the time of Adam 
Smith 5 BO completely ivere they 
borne away by tho fatal torrent of 
innovation, that they actually carried 
into effect a reduction of taxation to 
the amount of a million and a half, 
when on the eve of an agitating mea¬ 
sure which was to reduce it four mil¬ 
lions. This indicates not an igno¬ 
rance of the details of office, or an 
over-sanguineness of disposition for 
which wc make every allowance, but 
a total ignorance of the first princi¬ 
ples of government, for which we can 
iind no apology; and which is as un¬ 
pardonable for a Minister of a finan¬ 
cial country, as it would be for its 
Monarch to be ignorant of reading or 
writing. 

Is it not a principle familiar not only 
to every student, but to every school¬ 
boy; not to every one merely who has 
studied tho Wealth of Nations, but 
every one who has read Sallust or 
Livy, that the produce of taxation de¬ 
pends in every country,but especially 
a commercial one, upon industry, and 
that industry hangs for its existence 
on public security ? Is it not univer¬ 
sally known by history, lias it not 
been demonstrated again and again, 
both from principle and experience, 
that any thing which shakes public 
credit, 8us])ends private ex)>endi- 
ture,or curtails individual enjoyment, 
must necessarily and immediately 
affect the revenue of the state ? Do 
our rulers imagine that the public 
revenue is to rise while every man’s 
private revenue is falling? That the 


* Tho total gross revenue of 1830 was, L.54,840,000 

That of 1831, , , 46,420,000 

L. 8.420,000, 

so that, after deducting the heer tax, and the taxes reduced by Ministers, the deficit 
solely owing to reform is nearly L4,000,000, 
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customs sre to increftse when sus¬ 
pended credit has shaken the springs 
of industry; or the excise augment, 
when diminished wages have con- 
tmcted the comforts of the poor? 
Do they suppose that public iucoine 
is like pearls, to be thrown up by 
the storms of the political ocean ? 
And were they ever so complete¬ 
ly deluded as to imagine that a new 
constitution could be given to the 
State, and no shock experienced in 
its hundreds of thousands of chan¬ 
nels of industry; or the expenditure 
of all the rich be lessened from the 


dread of an approaching revolution, 
and no suffering be experienced by 
poor, or no decline become ap¬ 
parent in the public revenue ? 

The extraordinary deficit which 
has taken place in every branch of 
the public revenue since the fatal 
Keform Bill ^as agitated in the coun¬ 
try, is so singularly instructive as to 
the unavoidable effect of the insane 
conduct pursued by Ministers, that 
though we transcribed it in January 
last, we make no apology for again 
laying it before our readers. 


Wellington Administration. 

Decrease. 

Year ending April 5,1830, L.864,000 
July 6, 600,000 

Oct. 10, 043,000 

Jan. 5, 1801, 040,000 

Now this table demonstrates three 
things. 1. That the revenue from 
the reduction of the beer-duty of 
L.3,000,000, and other causes which 
shall immediately be noticed, was in 
a state of progressive decline when 
the Whigs came into ojBUce; and, 2. 
That this decline was augmented 
from L.640,000, being the falling off 
in the last year of the Duke’s admi¬ 
nistration, to L.3,984,000, being the 
tleficit at the end of the first year of 
the Grey administration. 3. That 

Wellington Administration. 

1830. 

Customs, 16,843,000 
Excise, 16,895,000 
Stamps, 6,005,000 
Post-Office, ' 1,358,000 
Taxes, 5,013,000 

Miscellanies, 601,000 


Grev Administration. 

Decrease. 

Year ending Aprils, 1831, L.1,134,000 
^ July 5, 1,650,000 

Oct. 10, 3,07-2,000 

Jan. 5, 1832, 3,984,000 

this deficit of four millions took 
place on a reduction of taxation by 
the Whigs of L.1,600,000only; where¬ 
as the Duke’s deficit of L,640,000 
arose from repealing the beer-tax of 
ri.8,000,000. It is evident, therefore, 
that the last immense deficiency is 
owing to tlie Reform agitation, and 
the Reform’ agitation alone. 

This is still more evident if the 
items of which this enormous defi¬ 
ciency is composed are considered. 
The following are the details: 


Guky Administration. 


1831. Increase, Decrease. 

15,330,000 1,007,000 

14,330,000 2,564,000 

6,500,000 104,000 

1,391,000 32,000 

4,864,000 149,000 

409,000 191,000 


L.4,015,000 


L.46,815,000 L.42,830,000 


Thus, it appears, that with the ex¬ 
ception of the Post-Office, where the 
suspension of franking,and the bustle 
consequent on a general election, 
gave them a small excess, every 
branch of the revenue has declined. 
-The Excise, that sure test of national 
e^enditure and comfort, has fallen 
offL'«2,564,CK)0; a greater falling off 
we believe than any on record in the 
British annals. 


It is impossible it can be otherwise. 
Enter any shop or manufactory from 
the Land’s End to Caithness, and 
they will tell you that they are doing 
nothing; that their receipts are hard¬ 
ly a quarter of what they formerly 
were, and that, if business does not 
improve, they will in a few years be 
in the Gazette. In the retail trade 
this falling-off is particularly conspi 
cuouB; and in those branches of tliat 
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trade wlrfch Bset dovoted to tti# fu#*-, eace, tier suppofio that any of these of*' 
nishing of luxuries, as books, haber- tects are to take place. When 
dashery,wine, furniture, silk8,glovee, revolutionary surge,after having bro* ‘ 
&c. it is quite appalling. ,The silk ken down the barrier of political 
trade, which, in \S2.% brought to tlio power which at present sustains 4lie 
Spitalfieidsweaverslds. a-week,now whole weight or the tempest, and 
barely yields them 2 b. 9d.; and the preserves in calm waters the varied 
glovc^makers in Coventry are liter- fabrics of national industry, begins 
ally starving. Such are the blessings to beat against the bulwarks of pro¬ 
of reform, agitation, and iVee trade, perty; when interest after interest 
With truth did Napoleon say, that if are successively sacrificed at the 
an empire were made of adamant, it shrine of popular extravagance, and 
would be ground to powder by the the suffering they have brought on 
political economists. themselves is made a reason, as in 

The partisans of Ministers allege, all democratic convulsions, for fresh 
that these disastrous consequences demands and more extravagant revo- 
have followed, not from reform, but lutionary proposals by the people, is 
the obstinate resistance it has experi- it to be expected that credit or indus- 
cnccd; and that, if it had not been for try are to flourish ? It is as clear as 
the desperate phalanx of the Conser- any proposition of geometry, that the 
vative party, the nation would have reverse must be the case; that credit 
been now advancing prosperously must be suspended, industry blight- 
before the gales of democratic ap- ed, and expmiditure diminished, and 
plause, with a popular government the national income progressively 
and an overflowing treasury. ' This decline with every victory gained by : 
fallacy has been repeatedly refuted, democratic violence, and every con- 
but we will give its refutation again, se^ent addition made to popular 
If a pi'oposiuon is completely true, suffering. 

and has been clearly demonstrated. Here again the concl^ons of com- 
it is not till it has been repeated at mon sense, and the e^erience of 
least an Iiundred times that it begins our own times, are perfectly in uni- 
to make any impression* on those of son w^ith the lessons of history. In 
an opposite political persuasion. many other countries besides Great 
What is it that now has so deeply Britain, the system of agitation and 
affected the revenue? It hi clearly popular concussion has been tried, 
a diminution in tlic springs of Indus- but in none was it ever found to pro- 
try, a decreased demand for the pro- duce any other effect than a vast and 
duce of labour, and a dedine in the progressive decline of the revenue; 
wages which constitute its payment, and the more unchecked the march of 
What has^ occasioned this decline ? innovation, the greater has been the 
Nothing but the diminished expen- defalcation of the revenue. InFrance, 
ditifre of the opulent classes, and for example, we* have the authority 
the shock to the credit which sus- of the able republican historian Mig- 
tains manufacturing and commercial net^ for saying, that the revenue, 
industry. What has given thia shock, which at the opening of the States- 
and occasioned this marked con- General was L.24,000,000 sterling, 
traction of expenditure ? Evidently fell down, the very next year^ to 
the terror so genersdly inspired L. 16,000,000, and continued so to 
among the holders of property, by decline during the years 17£f0 and 
the revolutionary measures which 1791; that Government were driven, 
are either in progress or apprehend- by overbearing necessity, to confis- 
ed *3 Now, is this terror lixely to bo cate the property of the church, and 
diminished, this shock lessened, or issue the assignatu^ betting a fOreed 
this contracted expenditure increa- circulationjwmchsoonfelftoatentb 
sed, by the success of the very mea- part of the value at which they were 
sures whicli are so much the subject forced on the public. YOt that revo- 
pf alarm ? It is utterly extravagant; lution was all accomplished by the 
It is contrary to every principle of mere force of legislative enactments: 
reason, to every lesson of experi- no courageous Peers stemmed the 
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torrent of innovation; no blood was 
shed on the scaffold,^ no resistance 
was made to the States-Gencral; but 
still, amidst that chaos of unanimity 
in favour of reform, the revenue 
steadily and rapidly went down, and 
revolutionary measures of spoliation 
became unavoidable, to uphold the 
sinking fortunes of the State. 

In like manner, during the three 
glorious <lays of July, the second re¬ 
volution was effected in Franco,with¬ 
out the least resistance from the 
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Peers, or any thing more than a tran¬ 
sient struggle in tiie capital. What 
effect has this change had on the re¬ 
venue and mercantile speculation of 
France ? Have they nsen and im¬ 
proved with the tiiumph of demo¬ 
cratic principles, and the iramediute 
overthrow of allresistance toreform ? 
The reverse has been the case; the 
reverse is notoriously and avowedly 
the case, and it is singularly illustra¬ 
ted in the following tables:-— 


The BHtUh Finances, 


Successful Reform in France, 

18*29. 1830. 1831. 

Last Year of Charles X. Last Half liOuis Philip. Wholly Loiiia Philiiu 
llevcniip. 

591,000,000 francs. . 572,243,000 527,033,000 

Decrease from 1829 to 1830, 45,220,000 francs. 

-—- to 1831, 63,087,000 francs. 


Thus the revenue has progres¬ 
sively declined since Reform tri¬ 
umphed by the erection of the 
throne of the barricades; and in a 
year and a half siiccessful demo¬ 
cracy has lowered the revenue six¬ 


ty-four millions of francs, or more 
than a tenth of its wliolc amount! 

The returns of tlie budgets in 
France are equally instructive as to 
the hnaucial effect of the march <»f 
revolution: 


1831. 

Francs, 

Budget of expenses, . 1,443,000,000 

—— of receipts, . 947,000,000 

Divers extraoruina^ receipts 
by loans, sale of Crown fo¬ 
rests, &c. • » 211,000,000 


1832. 

Franc?. 

1,212,000,000 
947,000,000 (Estimated.) 


Difference, 

Add, 


285,000,000 265,000,000 

285,000,000 


Peficit in two years, • . • 550,000,000 ii*ancs, 

• ' Or about L.24,000,000 Sterling, 


Thus, after all that has been done 
for the liquidation of the debt of 
the state, by tlie contraction of 
loans, &c., to the enormous amount 
of two hundred millions of francs, 
or nearly nine millions sterling, iu 
the first year of the throne of the 
barricades, there remains in the two 
fixiftt years’ aocounts a deficit of five 
htxwed and fifty millions, or twen- 
SfffbUr miliiona sterling. At this 
1 ^, France will notbe long of re¬ 


quiring a third revolution to extri¬ 
cate her from the financial embar¬ 
rassment which produced the first, 
and has been produced by the se¬ 
cond. 

The returns of the bills discounted 
by Uiu bank of France afford the 
true clue to this immense defidei^ey, 
by shewing the stagnation whicn'lhe 
Revolution has occasioned in every 
species of commercial enterprise. 


* The bloodshetl began cui August 10,1792, ayearafterthedissoluthmoftha Con¬ 
stituent- Assembly, and wl^n the UerbhUiou was completed by their legislative 

laboiu*s* 
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1830. 

BUifi discounted. Value. 

274,570 617,498,000 

Received by bank for ^ 

discounting these > 4,021,000 • 
bills, 3 

Thus it appears that the bills dis¬ 
counted at. the bank of France, fell, 
in the firtit year of successful re¬ 
form, to one-third of tlieir former 
amount, and the profit on the dis¬ 
counts was diminished in one year 
by no less than 2,173,000 francs, 
being more than a half of its former 
amount. If this has been the case 
at Paris, the scat of government, and 
the focus of all the revolutionary 
expenditure, it may bo conceived 
what the stagnation of business, and 
consequent distress, must have been 
over all France. The revolt at Lyons 
is easily explained. 

An increasing expenditure and a 
diminishing revenue is the Invariable 
attendant of democratic convul- 

Wellington Administration, 

1830. 

Army, L.6,990,000 

Navy, . 5,209,000 

Miscellaneous, 1,930,000 


Total, L.14,149,000 


1831. 

Bills discounted. Value. 
117,483 222,323,000 

1,845,000 


sions in all ages and countries, for 
this simple reason,, that the same 
suffering and distress which dries 
up the sources of revenue, renders 
necessary an increased military es¬ 
tablishment to preserve the public 
tranquillity. Thus the expenditure 
rises as the income falls; and hence 
the necessity uniforn^y experienced 
of having recourse to arbitrary con¬ 
fiscations to supply the deficiency. 

The revenue of Charles 1. at the 
commencement of the civil wars is 
stated by Hume at L.800,000 a-year; 
Cromwell raised it to two millions.* 
A similar progress may be observed 
in this country, as appears from the 
following returns; 

Grey Administration, 

1831. 

L.7,280,000 

6,680,000 

2,830,000 


L,15,750,000 
Deduct, 14,149,000 


Excess of expenditure by Reforming) » , 
over Conservative Govemment, J ^ * 


Thus, after*all the outcry which 
the Whigs made about economy, 
their first measures have been to 
increase the expenditure above a 
million and a half^ and reduce the 
income,/<mr millions ! 

This is not surprising; and we 
bringlfbrward these facts more in 
sorrow than in anger, and rather 
with a view to illustrate the false 
and unstatesman-like principles on 
which the present Ministry are go- 
veniing the country, than with any 
feeling of animosity towards the in¬ 
dividual men. We do not blame 
them for Increasing the expenditure; 
on the contrary, we suspect prece- 
ding governments had reduced it 
too low,—lower than was consistent 


cither with the national safety or the 
national prosperity. What we charge 
them with, and we invite a reply.to 
our argument, is the enormous error 
of reducing taxation by a great 
amount at the very time when they 
were bringing forward measures of 
innovation which necessarily rendered 
an increase of expenditure and a du 
minution of income a matter of esN 
tainty. 

Tills unparalleled proceeding 
must have been founded on one or 
two grounds ; Either the Govem¬ 
ment knew that the revenue must 
fall, and the expenditure increase, 
from the Reform agitation, or they 
did not. If they knew it, they were 
guilty of the most culpable reckless- 
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nesB, and acted on the moat ruinous 
system, when, for the sake of a mo¬ 
mentary popularity, they incurred 
so fearful an ultimate responsibili¬ 
ty. If they did not, they were igno¬ 
rant of the first elements of political 
science, or they were so warped by 
prejudice as to be incapable of per¬ 
ceiving what was familiar to every 
tyro in history. We willingly be¬ 
lieve tiiat the last was the case: we 
plead for them utter ignorance of 
first efiects of their own mea¬ 
sures, to save,them from the far more 
grievous charge of wilfully deluding 
me public as their necessary con- 
se^cnces. 

This evil of an increasing expend¬ 
iture and a diminishing income, is 
what must be senously looked for, 
and steadily encountered, if tbe pre¬ 
sent Reform measure receive the 
sanction of the legislature. We 
earnestly wish to press this consi¬ 
deration on all who have the slight¬ 
est regard for their country, or the 
^ least wish either to uphold its cre¬ 
dit, or retrieve-its fortunes. It is as 
certain as that a stone will fall to 
thp ground, that democratic mea¬ 
sures will at once dry up the 
sources of our income, and compel 
Government to augment our mili¬ 
tary an^ naval estamishment. This 
double effect has universally pre¬ 
vailed in every past age of the 
world from revolutionary changes, 
and will continue to do so to 
4;he end of time. Already the em¬ 
pire has taken fire in three different 
pieces from the effects of the Reform 
nictation; the finest parts of Bristol 
have been reduced to ashes, Ire¬ 
land has been shaken to its centre, 
and payment not only of tithes, but 
rent, is suspended, while in Jamaica 
tbe delusive hopes held out by fa¬ 
naticism to the Negroes, coupled 
with the injunctions of Administra¬ 
tion, not to publish the King’s pro¬ 
clamation till a case of extremity 
arose, have given that island over 
jtp the flames, destroyed one hundred 
plantations, and lighted a conflagra¬ 
tion which will break out at intervals 
till ft destroys our whole West India 
Islands, and with them the market 
For L.15,000,000 yehrly of our manu- 
faebues. 

. In mis distracted state of Ute em¬ 
pire, it Is chimerical, it is .vain, to 
tfdk of 8 reduction of expenditure, 


The standing army must be increa¬ 
sed ; measures of severity must be re¬ 
sorted to; blood must be shed to ex¬ 
tinguish the flames which have burst 
•forth during tho imnsports of Re¬ 
form. When Government are doing 
every thing moat calculated, however 
intended, to promote agitation; when 
they are promoting, flattering, and 
rewarding convicted demagogues; 
proclaiming their inability to collect 
tithes in future, and pointing out to 
every class who have a debt to dis¬ 
charge in the country, the mode in 
which they may shake themselves 
loose of it, by combining to resist 
payment; it is utterly in vain to ex¬ 
pect that either the revenue is to 
cease to declme, or tbe necessary 
expenditure to cease to augment. 

The increased expenditure of Go¬ 
vernment consequent upon agita¬ 
tion, misery, and rebellion, is very 
diflerent from the increased expend¬ 
iture consequent on foreign war, 
during which an extraordinary im¬ 
pulse is frequently given to every 
branch of industry. It is one thing 
for Government to increase taxation 
and expenditure when industry, ca¬ 
pital, and expenditure are secure by 
the firm protection of a firm and 
prudent executive; it is another and 
|pi very different thing to increase it 
when terror, distrust, and apprehen¬ 
sion have got possession of every 
heart; when wealth has ceased to 
expend its riches, and credit to ex¬ 
tend its arms, and industry to aug¬ 
ment its productions. The one en¬ 
courages industry, and draws an in¬ 
creased revenue for Government 
from^ the augmented wealth and 
growing prosperity of the country; 
the other feeds upon the public 
suffering, and on the agitation conse¬ 
quent on universal distresBi^ounds 
the necessity of an augmenlfd and 
interminable expenditure. The in¬ 
creased expenditure of England du¬ 
ring the war, led to the most pros¬ 
perous period of the British, annals; 
the enormous expenditure of revolu¬ 
tionary France eat into the vitals of 
the State, overturned property of al¬ 
most every description, and led una¬ 
voidably to the terrible measures of 
confiscating the church property, ex¬ 
tinguishing tlie national uebt, and 
deluging the country with govern¬ 
ment paper, bearing a forced circu¬ 
lation, 
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It is to tliese dreadful revolution¬ 
ary steps tiiat Government must have 
recourse, if by passing the Reform 
Bill we once plunge irrecoverably into 
the stream of revolution. We ear¬ 
nestly entreat attention to this con* 
sideration; to the measures of finance 
wiiich mui follow a constantly in¬ 
creasing exp^diture, and a constant¬ 
ly diminishing income. The people 
of England cannot pretend that they 
have not been fully warned of the 
consequences; and when the time 
comes that enormous burdens are 
wrung out of an impoverished and 
wasted land, and every species of 
property subjected to revolutionary 
confiscations, they t^ill perhaps re¬ 
member the warning voice, which, 
when it was yet time, portrayed the 
fatal consequences of their actions, 
and foretold the devouring progress 
of the flame which they had kindled 
by their own passions. 

The history of the British finances 
is one of the most important subjects 
that can he brought under considera¬ 
tion. It has not been sufficiently en¬ 
larged upon in this miscellany. We 
shall first examine the state of the 
finances, and the changes which they 
have undergone during the last forty 
years, and then point out the system 
whicli can alone save us fron^tUc al¬ 
ternative of public bankruptcy, or 
permanent difficulties. 

The whole public debt which now 
exists, may be stated as having been 
contracted since the revolutionary 
war broke out; in other words, the 
sinking fund, before it was extin- 
uished, had paid off as much as the 
ebt existing at the period of its com¬ 
mencement. The debt in 1792 was 
L 233,000,000, and in 1813, the sink¬ 
ing fund had paid off L.236,000,000. 
Such was the burden entailed upon 
this country by the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Great as this burden is, and hope¬ 
less, without a total change of mea¬ 
sures, as is the prospect of ever get¬ 
ting quit of it, there can bo nothing 
so en‘oneou8 as to imagine that the 
war should not have been underta¬ 
ken, and vigorously persevered in till 
brought to a successful issue. The 
obiect of that war was not, as is gene¬ 
rally imagined, to force an obnoxious 
dynasty upon France, or extinguish 
freedom in that country. Its olij^ct 


was simply and exclusively to nave 
ourselves from being revolutionized^ 
and conquered hg France amidst the 
fumes of democracy; a peril which 
was then imminent, and which we 
are better able now to appreciate, 
from being placed in circumstances 
extremely similar, with a different 
system pursued by Gbvemment The 
extreme danger of this country being 
overthrown by the contagion of the 
first French Revolution, would never 
have been appreciated by future 
ages, had the second revolution not 
broken out; the wisdom of Mr Pitt’s 
administration would now have been 
little understood, had Lord Grey not 
succeeded to the helm. 

The real reproach against Mr Pitt’s 
administration, and Uie one which 
the voice of history will pronounce 
against it, is not that he carried on 
the war too vigorously, but that he 
did not carryit on vigorously enough: 
that he did not put forth the resour¬ 
ces of the state early in the contest, 
when they might h£wc been readily 
commanded: and suffered the ser¬ 
pent to become a dyi^on, by failing 
to strangle it in its cradle. There 
can now be no doubt that if this 
country bad exerted half ttsstrengdi, 
in djfiijunction with its allies, in 1793, 
the revolution mi^t have been put 
down, the passion of fear made to 
supplant that of democracy, and the 
entailing a burden of L.700,000,000 
on the nation prevented. But leaving 
this extraneous^ topic, the point M 
present for consideration the pro-* 
gresaive increase of the debt sbice 
1792, the system w'hich Mr Pitt 
adopted for its liquidation, and the 
causes which have unhappily frus¬ 
trated its effects. 

Mr Pitt’s system, as all the world 
knows, was to add but little to th6 
yearly burdens of the nation, in order 
to provide for the expenses of the 
war, but to contract large loans, for 
the current interest of which alone 
provision was made in the yearly 
supplies. That this system was car¬ 
ried to too great a length, and that, 
in one essential particular to be im¬ 
mediately noticed, it was erroneous, 
is now generally Emitted. But that 
the system of borrowing was una¬ 
voidable must be obvious, if the tem¬ 
per of men’s minds on the imposi¬ 
tion of taxes, and the popular coot* 
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noBitioA of the House of Commons, 
is taken into consideration. SufR- 
ctent complaint was made at the time 
on account of the imposition of taxes 
to pay tho viterest of the debt; had 
there been taxes laid on to cover the 
principal, the clamour would have 
been irresistible. It is by slow de¬ 
grees, and insensible gradations, that 
a nation is brought to bear a heavy 
load of taxation; however great the 
advantage may ultimately be of ma¬ 
king the supplies of the year equal 
its expenses, this can seldom be at¬ 
tained in the outset of a contest. 
Had Mr Pitt proposed in 1793 or 1794, 
that instead of a loan of L. 18,000,000, 
taxes to the amount of L.18,000,000 
should be imposed, he would at once 
have been defeated. The clear and 
bitter sense which we now entertain 
of the ruinous effects which loans 
ultimately produce, is no proof that 
that great statesman was to blame in 
the revolutionary war in contracting 
them: but only that in a Govern¬ 
ment so much subjected as this is to 
the popular voice, what is wrong 
must orten be done, not because its 
consequences arc not perceived, but 
because the people will not bear the 
present inconvenience of doing right. 
Let us take care that we are*nofh 9 w 
falling into the same mistake, and, 
in obedience to the popular cry, 
engaging in measures far more fatal 
to the nation than all the debt con¬ 
tracted during the revolutionary war. 

The real financial error of Mr 
Pitt consisted in his borrowing so 
large a portion ^of the loans in the 
three per cents, when, by giving a 
somewhat higher rate of interest he 
might have got the same sums in the 
five per cents. To understand the 
serious consequences of this short¬ 
sighted policy, it is only necessary to 
recollect, that, when loans were con¬ 
tracted in the three'per cents, the 
nadon gave a bond for L.100 for 
everyL.CO received; whereas when 
they were contracted in the five per 
cents they only gave a bond for L.100 
for each L.100 truly pmd into Ex¬ 
chequer, Now there has been bor¬ 
rowed L.600,000,000 of stock in the 
three per cents, and of course in 
every L.100 of i^is large sum there 
is L.40 which the nation must pay 
by the terms of the loan, though it 
never received it. In other words, 
L.240,000,000 of the debt must be 


paid, more than the nation has re¬ 
ceived from the public creditors,^ 

It is evident that this was a capital 
error in finance; and it is one for 
which the same excuse cannot bo 
urged as for the loan system tn gene- 
rah because, by a small addition to 
the annual interest, this ruinous ad¬ 
dition to the amount of the debt 
which ultimately required to be paid 
might have been avoided. No less 
than L.l 56,000,000 was at different 
periods during the war borrowed in 
the five per cents; in other words, 
by giving a bond only for the sum 
reully paid into the Treasury: and 
though the difference of interest was 
sometimes as much as one-half or 
two-thirds per cent, yet it is evident 
that this audition to the annual bur¬ 
den was nothing compared to the 
advantage of avoiding the saddling 
tlie nation witli a large sum in name 
of principal, which it never received. 
This must appear perfectly obvious 
when it is recollected, that on the 
return of peace the state always, and 
as a matter of course, acquires the 
power of lowering the. interest on its 
debts to the current rate, by threat¬ 
ening to pay off tho principal: an 
operation which has been so suc¬ 
cessfully applied by recent adminis- 
tratiotts to the five and four per 
cents. But it must always be im¬ 
possible to lower the interest on the 
three per cents, because by the con¬ 
ception of the bond they cannot be 
paid off but at L.100 for each L.60 
paid; and therefore, till they rise 
above L.100—in other words, till 
money is permanently below L.3 per 
cent, it never can be for the interest 
of Government to pay them off; ac¬ 
cordingly, while the five and the font 
per cents have been successively 
subjected to this operation of lower¬ 
ing the interest, notliing of the kind 
has been attempted with the large 
sum in the three per cents. By low¬ 
ering the interest on the five per 
cents in 1824 to four, and in 1829 to 
three and a half per cent, no less 
than L.2,400,000 a-year has been 
saved to the nation upon that stock 
alone, though it consists only of 
L.157,000,000: had the L.360,000,000 
whldh was actually paid by tlie pub¬ 
lic creditors for the six hundred mil¬ 
lion stock in the three per cents been 
subjected to the same operation, 
which, it might have been, if it bad 
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been borrowed in the same form, 
the saving effected to the nation from 
this jDxpedient alone, without the 
Blightest injustice to Republic cre¬ 
ditor, would have been L.5,500^000 
a-year. 

But while the impolicy of Mr Pittas 
financial policy in this particular is 
fully admitted, the fault was redeem¬ 
ed by two ^eat excellencies which 
distinguish his from otlier measures 
of taxation, and demonstrate the pro¬ 
found reflection and extensive fore¬ 
sight of his great mind, viz, the sys¬ 
tem of indirect taxes and the sinking 
fund. 

All Mr Pitt’s taxes, down to a very 
late period, were laid on commodi¬ 
ties chiefly articles of luxury; and 
but a small portion, viz. the assessed 
taxes, on individuals directly. Short¬ 
ly before bis death in 1805, an in¬ 
come-tax of six per cent was im¬ 
posed, which Earl Grey’s adminis¬ 
tration raised in 1807 to ten per cent; 
but this was a last resource, foreign 
to the policy of his general adminis¬ 
tration, and rested by him on the 
ground only of overbearing neces¬ 
sity. Nothing, it is true, can be more 
impolitic in tkeory than taxes on con¬ 
sumption, because the expense of 
collection is gi'catev in that form 
than when it is extracted directly 
from the people’s pockets. But all 
this notwitbstanding,experience has 
now abundantly proved, that indi¬ 
rect taxes are incomparably the best. 
The reason is, that they are not felt 
as burdensome, and being laid on ai- 
ticles of luxury, tliey are not paid, 
except by those who, by buying the 
article, have afforded evidence that 
they are above the pangs of actual 
want. These considerations arc de¬ 
cisive on the subject. Mankind are 
not a mere machine, upon whom, as 
on lifeless matter, experiments in 
taxation arc to be tried; they are, on 
the contrary, sensitive beings, who 
feel most acutely taxes of a certain 
description, and arc almost totally 
indifferent to those of another. Every 
body must be sensible of this from 
their own observation or experience. 
What are the takes which arc now 
felt as burdensome, and against 
which the public clamour is always 
the most general ? Is it the f&x on 
su^r, or tea, or spirits, or malt ? No, 
it Is the assessea taxes, the poor- 
rates, and the tithe, which form the 


subject of universal complaint, be¬ 
cause these are the burdens which 
are directly drawn from the pockets 
of the people by the tax-gatherer, 
the church-wardens, and the clergy. 
When the war was over, England 
rose like one man gainst the income- 
tax; but the exc^e and customs, 
though producing twice as much, 
excited hardly any attention. So true 
it is, that it is not the absolute 
amount of what is levied from a na¬ 
tion, but the mode in which the G<d- 
lection takes place, which consti¬ 
tutes the real grievance; and that 
one million drawn directly from the 
pockets of the people, is frequently 
felt as a greater grievance than ten 
obtained by a more circuitous and 
less oppressive method. 

When a tax is laid on articles of 
consumption, the price of the taxed 
articles certainly rises, but the ex¬ 
tent to which the rise affects any in¬ 
dividual or family in the country, is 
so extremely small as not to consti¬ 
tute any serious grievance; or if it 
is more considerable, it can be met, 
and compensated by increased eco^ 
nomy. Vor example, if by the impo¬ 
sition of a tax the price of tea is rai¬ 
sed from 5s. to 7s. Od. a-pound, 
there is some grumbling at first 
about the rise of prices; but it does 
not make the difference of above ten 
or fifteen shillings in the expendi¬ 
ture of any individual in the king¬ 
dom in a year; and even this rise 
can be compensated by husbanding 
the article, or substituting something 
else in its room. After a year or two 
tlic tax is forgotten in the price of the 
article, and a great revenue flows in 
to Government, without those from 
whom it is drawn being conscious 
that tliey are paying a tax when they 
purchase the article. But it is other¬ 
wise with a direct tax, like that on 
income, windows, or houses, which 
is not voluntarily incurred, which is 
not disguised under any other form, 
but recurs annually in the painful 
and vexatious form of a large de¬ 
mand from the collector. Nobody 
is distrained for the lax on wine, su¬ 
gar, or tea; but .they are quietly 
levied by wholesale at the harbours, 
and drawn by little and little fr^ 
the consumers when they use me 
articles; but every day exhibits in¬ 
stances of families ruined, their fur¬ 
niture sold, and their children turned 
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into tkc streets, under EKchequor 
warrants, for the liouse-tax. la pay¬ 
ing the tax on articles of consump¬ 
tion, you have at least the satisfaction 
of getting something for your money, 
and the burden is forgotten in the 
comfort or enjoyment of tlie article 
burdened; in paying a direct tax, 
you get nothing hut a miserable re¬ 
ceipt, which is never looked at, with¬ 
out recalling the recollection of tlio 
vexation whicli the payment it vou¬ 
ches had occasioned. So strongly do 
these principles operate in practice, 
that it may safely be affirmed, that 
tlie indirect taxes never have been 
felt as burdensome by the nation at 
all; and when the weight of taxation 
is complained of, what suggests the 
idea is the assessed or income-tax, 
or some of the other impositions 
which go directly from the subjects 
into the hands ^-gatherer. 

The second grmiinei'it of Mr Pitt's 
system of finance was the establish¬ 
ment and steady adherence to the 
sinking fund; an institution of the 
most admirable wisdom; whose im¬ 
portance has been lost sight of du¬ 
ring the financial theories of later 
times; and to tlie unnecessary and 
impolitic abandonment of which, al¬ 
most all our present embarrassments 
are to be ascribed. 

Mr Pitt had not the merit of in¬ 
venting the sinking fund, but he had 
the great merit of engrafting it as an 
integral part on our finance system, 
and steadily adhering to it through 
difficulties which would have shaken 
a man of less foresight and resolu¬ 
tion. It has been usual of late years 
to talk of this admirable system as a 
mere Juggle; a sort of pious fraud 
practised on tlie understandings of 
men duriog a moment of peril, but 
which cannot bear the light of rea¬ 
son, or the increasing intelligence of 
the age. A few observations on the 
nature of this system of redemption, 
and the objections urged against it, 
will at once demonstrate uie erro¬ 
neous nature of all these objections. 

The principle of the sinking fund 
was this—that whenever a loan was 
contracted, taxes should be laid on 
to a somewhat greater amount than 
was required to cover Its interest, or 
flUfth a surplus should be provided 
from some other source, and the 
yearly produce of this fund applied 
to the purchase of stock, the intwest 


of which was to be drawn by tlie 
commissioners, and laid out in pur- 
chasiug more stock, the interest of 
which was in like manner to be ap¬ 
plied in making still greater Inroi:-^ 
upon the principal sum. It is easy 
to see that this forms a fund, con¬ 
stantly accumulating for the reduc¬ 
tion of the principal of the debt, and 
that within a given period the largest 
national debt nmst be extinguished 
by a small annual payment steadily 
and religiously applied to that ob¬ 
ject. ' To understand this, supple 
'L.20,000,000borrowed, the interestof 
which isL.!,000,000 yearly; and that, 
instead of providing for this annual 
payment only, provision is made for 
L.1,200,000 yearly, leaving a surplus 
of L.200,000 to form a sinking lund 
foi* the reduction of tlie capital sum. 
The first year, the commissioners for 
the management of this fund buy up 
L.200,000 worth of stock, and so get 
the command of L,10,000 a-yeay'of 
the dividends paid on it. Next year 
tijcy buy up, not L.200,000 a-ycar, 
but L.210,000, applying the L.10,000 
drawn on the stock already purcha¬ 
sed in this way. The third year they 
buy L.220,500, the additional L.500 
being gained on tbe L.10,000 bought 
with the interest of the first year’s 
purchased stock. Thus the increase 
goes on in a well-known progression, 
which doubles the sum annually ex- 
tiDgiiished at the end of fourteen, 
and quadruples it at the end of twen¬ 
ty-eight years; in other words, it is 
a fund accumulating at compound 
interest of five per cent, and eating 
into the heart of the original debt. 
To exemplify this, take the results 
of this system with the debt suppo¬ 
sed for a few years: 


First year’s surplus, 
Second, 

L.200,000 

210,000 

220,500 

Third, . 

Fourth, . • 

231,250 

Fifth, . . . 

242,532 

Sixtii, . . . 

253,078 

Seventh, 

205,654 

Eighth, 

276,286 

NInffi, . 

292,114 

Tentli, . 

306,661 

Total in 10 years, 

L.'2,499,105 


The immense rate at which this 
fund accumulates must be obvious 
to every observer; and it is to be 
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observed that it accumulates without 
imposing one farthinff additional hur~ 
dcH on the country, by the mere force 
of an annual fund steadily applied, 
with all its fruits, year after year, to 
tho reduction of the principal debt. 

^ All the loans contracted during 
the war had a certain portion of the 
taxes destined to meet their interest, 
set apart for a sinking fund for the 
extinction of the principal sum; and 
this fund, with its immense and grow* 
ing accumulations, was religiously 
devoted to the absorption of debt 
until the year 1813. At that period 
the sinking fund amounted in round 
numbers to about L. 15,000,000 a- 
year j# and if it had been preserved 
untouched, the reduction of debt in the 
next eighteen years it would have ef¬ 
fected would have been as follows; 


1813, . 

L.15,000,000 

1814, . 

15,750,000 

1815, . 

10,537,500 

1816, . 

17,363,870 

1817, . 

18,231,973 

1818, . 

19,143,566 

1819, . 

20,100,774 

1820, . 

21,005,033 

1821, . 

22,055,284 

1822, . 

23,157,048 

1823, . 

24,315,.572 

1824, . 

25,530,240 

1825, . 

26,839,360 

1826, . 

28,181,423 

1827, . 

29,590,464 

1828, . 

31,579,590 

1829, . 

33,158,577 

1830, • 

34,816,505 

Total in 18 years, 

Lrf22,.356,779 


It thus appears, that if the sinking 
fund had been let alone, it tvould, 
since the year 1813, have paid off 
four ■ handled millions; and 
even after deducting the immense 
loans of 1814 and 1815, the national 
debt would have been upwards of 
three hundred millions less than it is 
now. In the year 1847, supposing no 
new debt contracted, it would have 
been entirely extinguished. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
sinking fund was formed on the moat 
profound and just calculations, and 
that there was no more of a fallacy 
in it, than there iaJn tho duplicatjbn 


of a sum of money in fourteen years 
at compound interest. In truth, tho 
sinking fund is founded upon tho 
simple principle of turning the accu* 
muiatlon of compound interest tn-* 
ward upon the capital of the debt, 
instead of its being turned outward, 
as is usually the case upon the estate 
of the debtor, lu the one case, and 
upon the same principle, it occasions 
as rapid a diminution, as in tho other 
it does an augmentation to the amount 
of the debt. 

It happened, however, unfortu¬ 
nately, that during die pressure of 
the revolutionary war, the contrac¬ 
tion of loans to the enormous amount 
of L.30,000,000 and L.40,000,000 an¬ 
nually was indispensable for the pub¬ 
lic service, and this gave occasion to 
much misrepresentation and error in 
regard to the sinking fund. Dr Ha¬ 
milton published hAp^lebrated work, 
in which he urgco^iVith perfect jus¬ 
tice, that there was no mode in which 
a nation could become richer, any 
more than an individual, but by 
bringing its expenditure within its 
income, and that it was mere delu- 
sion to imagine, that when wc were 
borrowing L.30,000,000 a-year, wo 
were in a prosperous way, because 
we had a sinking fund, which was' 
paying off L.15,000,000. Tlie obser¬ 
vation, as be made it, was perfectly 
just; but unfortunately the Whig 
party and the country took it up as 
if it meant that there was a juggle in 
the sinking fund itself, independent 
of the extraneous and simultaneous 
contraction of debt; and that that 
provident system of^ accumulation 
might be abandoned without any in¬ 
jury to the public service. This idea 
rapidly gained ground; the delusion 
of the inking fund—the juggle of 
the sinking fund, was in everymouth; 
as if Lord Chatlmm and Mr Pitt could 
ever have supposed that a nation 
which borrowed annually thirty mil¬ 
lions was in a prosperous way, be¬ 
cause it paid off; fifteen. 

What tliese great men contempla¬ 
ted, and wSat they contemplated with 
perfect justice, was this : that while 
the war lasted, and loans were an¬ 
nually contracted, what was paid oif 
by the sinking fund, was a deduction , 
from the annual increase of the debt,' 


It was L.15>500,000. Ses Colqohoun on the Wealth of Great Britain, p, 277, 
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and tbat wlien paacc came, and loana 
ccaaedj the whole amount of what it 
annually paid off waa Sipositive dimi* 
nuiionofiU That these two proposi¬ 
tions are strictly true, is as certain as 
that two and two make four. We 
bare now contracted no loans of any 
moment since 1816; and had the sink¬ 
ing fund been]cftuntoiicbed,itwould 
have reduced the debt above 300 mil¬ 
lions since that time, and would hare 
been now diminishing the debt at the 
rate of L.35,000,000 a-ycar. In ten 
years this fund would liave paid off 
above -100 millions more; so that in 
1842, we should hare had hardly 100 
millions left. What an enormous be¬ 
nefit this would have been both to 
the industry and tlie power of Eng¬ 
land, is too obvious to require elud- 
dation. As a decisive proof of the 
practical working of the sinking 
fund, it is sufiicienit to notice the fact, 
that when it was broken in upon 
in 1813, the sinking fund had paid 
off L.236,801,000, being the whole debt 
existing in 1702; and L.3,000,000 of 
that contracted during the revolu¬ 
tionary war.* 

It appears, therefore, that there 
was nothing chimerical or illusory in 
the nrinci^e of the sinking fund; 
but tnat it was merely an im^ication 
to the extinction of debt of the prin* 
ciple of accumulation, so well known 
by debtors in th^rowtU of tlieir cre¬ 
ditors* claims. The illusion consist¬ 
ed merely in not attending to the 
simultaneous conti*action of other 
loans, which of course, while that 
system went on, extinguished or neu¬ 
tralized the operation of the redeem¬ 
ing ostablisbiiient. But the moment 
the contraction of loans ceased, the 
beneficial effect of the sinking fund 
appeared in clear and prominent co¬ 
lours ; and if tlie system had been al¬ 
lowed to go on, it would by this time 
have put our finances in a compara¬ 
tively flourishing condition. 

The first blow struck at the admi¬ 
rable system of the sinking fund, was 
towards the end of the .war, when, 
tempted by tbe magnitude of the sum 
which then lay, as it were, within 
their grasp, and pressed by the dif¬ 
ficulty of providing fov tiie interest of 
the enormous loans of L.64,000,fX)0, 
which were annually contracted for 


in its last years, Mr Vansittart brongh t 
a series of expedients, wliicb, under 
the specious guise of equalizing bur¬ 
dens, and imposing no new taxes for 
four years, in effect soon reduced tbe 
sinking fund from 15 millions and 
half to nine millions, and at last three 
millions. Subsequently, different ad- 
ministrations have still farther dimi¬ 
nished it. In 1820, Parliament so¬ 
lemnly adopted the resolution, that 
the sinking fund should be main¬ 
tained at least at L.5,000,000; but 
notwithstanding this, it was gradually 
curtailed, till at length, when the Duke 
of Wellington resigned, it amounted 
to a clear"sum of L.2,900,000. The 
present administration have so re¬ 
duced the income by imprudent re¬ 
mission of taxes and Reform agita¬ 
tion, that there is not only no surplus 
available to the reduction of tlie debt, 
but a deficiency of L,698,000; ami 
for tlie first time since the time of 
William III., a notification has ap¬ 
peared from the Commissioners for 
reduction of the debt, that they have 
no fund to make any farther pur¬ 
chases. 

The sinking fund, therefore, is now 
extinguished; the means of paying 
off the debt are gone, and the nation 
is content to sit down with an an¬ 
nual charge of L.28,000,000 for its 
interest. 

Such a system is as shortsighted 
as it is disgraceful to the national 
character. Had the sinking fund 
been kept up, the debt would have 
been all extinguished in 1850; as 
matters now stand, wc must pay the 
whole principal of the debt every 20 
years, in the form of interest to the 
public creditor. In other words, by 
merely sustaining taxation br no 
means burdensome, as wc shall im¬ 
mediately shew, from 1813 to T 850, 
wo would have left the nation en¬ 
tirely free! Whereas, by not doing 
this, we compel our posterity either 
to break faitli witli the public cre¬ 
ditor, or to pay off the whole debt 
Jive times over every cerdmy for ever ! 

Having got a sinking fund of 
L.J5,500,000 in 1813, all that was re¬ 
quired was to keep that sum tnvto- 
latSy and confract no new loans, ex¬ 
cept under the pressure of overbear¬ 
ing necessity, in that case, the ex- 
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tiaction of tlte debt in 18^0 vrould rity, lot us attend to the tSKcs which 
have been certain. Now, without have been taken off since the war on 
taking into account the income tax, oi^eeU of consumption^ and from the 
which it was impossible to keep on removal of which the nation has dc- 
from its excessive and ufiequalseve- rived little or no benefit* 

Hie following is the statement of the taxes which have been repealed 
since the peace, with the years of their being tdeen off.* 

181G, Property Tax, War Malt, War Customs, . . L.18,208,000 

1817. English Assessed Taxes,.* 280,000 

1818, Irish Assessed Taxes,. 236,000 

1821. Agricultural Horse, . 480,000 

1822. Annual Malt, Hides, Tonnage,.3,355,000 

1823. Assessed Taxes (half), Spirits, Customs, * • • 3,200,000 

1824. Rum, Coals, Stamps, WoqI, Silk, • • « • 1,727,000 

182p. Salt, Hemp, Coffee, Wine, British Spirits, . i • 3,146,000 

1829. Beer,&c.. 3,500,000 

1831. Coals, Calicoes, Candles, . • • • " . . 1,600,000 

Total repealed since the peace, . • L4)5,812,000 

Of these were direct taxes, . ,» 18,177,000 

Repealed of indirect taxes, . ,* 17,635,000 

It thus appears that even after de- kept up the sinking fund at its pro¬ 
ducting the whole direct taxes re- per amount of L.15,000,000. To 
pealed, which, as a proper and ne- nave done this, it would not, it must 
cessary boon to the nation, may be be recollected, have been necessary 
admitted to have been rightly relfh- to have set aside L. 15,000,000 annu- 
quished, there has been, since the dly of the toes to the discharge of 
battle of Waterloo, seventeen 7niUions the debt, but onljr not to have tnter- 
andahdlf of indirect taxes repealed, /credwith the sinking fund of that 
It is true, no doubt, that the addition amount which the wisdom of pre- 
that w^ould have been made to the ceding administrations had in 1818 
sum total of tlie revenue, if these provided for its liquidation, 

taxes had been kept on, is not to be Had these taxes, so improvidently 

measured by the mere amount t^cn and needlessly repealed, reallypress- 
olT, because by the repeals of many ed in any serious degree on the poor, 
of these taxes, the produce of otlier it may be admitted that the removal 
branches of tlie revenue was increa- of some'of them was unavoidable. 
8ed,t but still there can be no doubt But this really was not the case. It 
that enough would have remained of may be doubted whether the poor 
the taxes already kept on to have havegained any thing by their remis- 


* Chancellor of Exchequer's Speech^ 33th March, 1826. 

f A striking instance of this occurrcfl upon the repeaTof the duties on British ^1- 
rita in 1825. The produce of the tax was us great afi&r the reduction as before it, though 
that reduction was not less than from 5s. 6d. to 2 b. the gallon. So prodigious was 
the increase of the consumption of that poisonous article, that the average of the three 
years preceding and following the repeal stood thus.* 

1820.) 

1821. > average*.Ml*.gallons. 

1822.3 

1825. ) 

1826. V averBge,„,n,„. mu .u.iuu23,540,000 gallons. 

1B27.3 

Tear 182a,.....,..,,.24,346,000 gtaiona. 

It is not surprising this that cirlmo has So immensely increwed duringtbe samo 
period in every of the empire. 
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sioiu Wii&i tlicy bavo |[aine4 in the 
cheapness of some of the cdmfoFts of 
life» has been mote than compehea* 
te^ by the aimulUmeous decliue in 
the wages of labour. General misery 
has been experienced by the la¬ 
bouring classes during the time diat 
these taxes hare been taken oS, w^e 
universal prosperity si^alized the 
period when they were kept on. 
There is a connexion between these 
two things; they do not merely stand 
in juxtaposition. The repeal of taxes, 
compels Government to contract its 
expenditure; and when the great 
paymaster of the- nation draws in its 
encouragement to industry, tliepoor 
are necessarily the first and greatest 
siiflrercrs. Expenditure may be car¬ 
ried greatly too far, as it was during 
the war; but it may also be contract¬ 
ed a great deal too much, as it has 
been since the peace. - 

But supposing the people have 
gained something by the repeal of so 
many taxes on consumption since the 
peace, is that transient advantage to 
be at all compared to the enormous 
evil of having thereby lost the sinking 
fund; in other words, incurred the 
burden of paying the whole de\;^ 
once every twenty years^ in the form of 
interest^ for ever ? This, it is to be re¬ 
collected, is tbe other alternative; 
this evil we have fixed on ourselves 
and our children/or ever, in order to 
experience the doubtful and incon- 
sicferable relief of these indirect taxes 
during the last sixteen years. 

The present disastrous state of the 
finances is directly to be ascribed to 
the great and yicreasing influence of 
the popular voice on the legislature, 

. and the necessity under which every 
succeeding administration has been 
laid of making the sacri^ce of some 
tax at the shrine of popularity. It 
may be doubted whether any Minis¬ 
try which went on the principle of 
keeping up the burdens on consump¬ 
tion to maintain the sinking fund, 
could have maintained their places 
for six months. So improvident and 
inconsiderate are great bodies of 
men J Still, Government have been 
much to blame for not stating tlie 
thing in this clear and lucid manner 
^to the nation, and putting it fairly to 
the popple, whether they would fore¬ 
go the immense advant^e of having 
the debt extingOishod in 18-15, ana 
the funds kept up nearly at par in 


the intervening period, merely for 
the elusory boon of reducing taxes, 
which in the end had little other ef¬ 
fect than that of consigning the whjfl'e 
tunbunt repealed into the pockets of 
manufacturers and retail dealers? If 
it be said that the people would have* 
insisted, as we much fear theyjwould, 
on the repeal of the taxes, come of 
the debt what may, then we have on¬ 
ly to reply, that England has been 
sacrificed by the popular part of its 
constitution; and driven down the 
gulf of perdition, not because it did 
not possess the means of salvation, 
but .because its inhabitants were too 
improvident, and too much governed 
by the elusory advantages of Ae 
moment, to possess die firmness to 
maintain them. 

Farther, these indirect taxes were 
far from burdensome, and their re¬ 
mission has proved hardly any re¬ 
lief to the nation. They were so 
blended with the price oi commodi¬ 
ties ; their weight was so much coun- 
twacted by the effect of machinery, 
wtl the fall in prices, in consequence 
Or the cessation of the war expendi¬ 
ture, that if they bad been kept on, 
the burden would hardly have been 
perceptible. The only consequence 
of their removal has been to extend 
to a slight degree the consumption of 
the articles relieved; an increase 
which would probably liave taken 
place to an equal extent by an indU 
rect but most powerful effect of the^ 
sinking fund, had it been retained in 
operation. 

For the steady application of so 
largb a sum-as fifteen, twenty, and 
twenty-five millions a-ycav, to the 
purchase hf stock, would have had 
a most powerful effect in keeping up 
the price of tbe public funds. If it 
be only recollected that the sinking 
fund from 1813 to 1831 would have 
purchased up above four hundred 
millions of stoik^ and diminished the 
debt above three, notwithstanding 
the great loans'of 1814 and 1815, it 
* is evident that the effect of this great 
withdrawal of stock from the mar¬ 
ket by the government commission* 
ers every year, must have been to en¬ 
hance to a very great degree indeed 
the price of what remained. We do 
not think we exaggerate the matter 
when we say, that from 1818 down¬ 
wards, the tiiree per cents un^r 
such a system would have been al- 
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most constantly at par. Now, when 
it is recollected srhat a powerful in¬ 
fluence the state of the funds haa^ti 
the general, industry and prospcnty 
^ country, and how nrnnensety 
every branch of occupation is Invi¬ 
gorated and encouraged by such a 
state of the money mai*ket, as indu¬ 
ces a large portion of the savings of 
the nation to turn aside from the 
public funds into channels more im¬ 
mediately affecting the demand for 
labour^ there seems little doubt that 
the relief to the country from this 
cause would liave been much greater 
than that which attended a reduction 
on the duties on articles of consump¬ 
tion. What has uniformly been com¬ 
plained of for the last ten yeai's, lias 
been, not. that prices were dear, but 
that they were ruinously cheap, and 
that employment could not be found 
for the poor: a striking proof how 
little the remisBion of taxation which 
affects the price of articles^ only is 
really beneficial, and what important 
consequences might have been an¬ 
ticipated from those measures ifof 
finance which, by sustaining the ^ 
tional credit, and elevating the pr^ 
of the funds, must necessarily have 
affected the great market of labour, 
by increasing the portion of the na¬ 
tional wealth destined for its em¬ 
ployment. 

Farther, the great remission in in¬ 
direct taxes which has taken place 
since ISIG, has injured the industry 
^of the countiy not only indirectly by 
'depressing the funds, but directly, 
by diminishing to a very great de¬ 
gree the expenditure of Government, 
and througu it of all the individuals 
depending on that expenditure for 
their subsistence. This has been a 
most serious consideration, and which 
has of itself, to all appearance, more 
than counterbalanced all the relief 
derived from diminished taxation. 
Every body recollects the vivifying 
influence of the great war expendi¬ 
ture, and how little the buraep of 
taxation was felt when sixty or se¬ 
venty millions were^spent by Govern¬ 
ment every year in carrying it on. 
Tiiere can be no doubt mat the 
direction of so large a portiqp of 
the national wealth to employments 
which for the most part were unpro¬ 
ductive, tliat is, did not xepreauce 
themselves, w{ui extrem^^ly pvejudh 


dal in its ultimate, however encou* 
its primary effects. But it 
is cleaV, tliat the sudden ccs- 

aatiou ol more than half of the na¬ 
tional expenditure was a moat severe 
trial upon the national prosperity, 
and that the immediate effect of such 
a contraction, aggravated to a great 
d^re^ the distress necessarily^ re¬ 
sulting flrom the transition from a 
warlike to a pacific expenditure. 
There can be no doubt that ten mil¬ 
lions a-year, spent by Government, 
in addition to the expenditure which 
they actually carried on, would have 
gone far to dleviate the existing dis¬ 
tress which so many causes con¬ 
spired to produce. It is a giievous 
mistake, therefore, to imagiue, that 
every million taken from taxation is 
so much relief given to the nation; 
for if it diminishes the price of com¬ 
modities, it diminishes as much the 
funds destined for the employment 
of labour, and deludes the nation 
with a shew of advantage, without 
taking into view the corresponding 
and unavoidable contraction of tlie 
national industry. 

Whether the fifteen millions an¬ 
nually levied through the indirect 
taxes, therefore, had been em¬ 
ployed in maintaining the sinking 
fund, or in direct expenditure by 
Government, the effects must have 
been beneficial to the nation. Thift 
money devoted to the sinking fuud, 
would have been as beneficially 
employed for the national indus¬ 
try as that direcUy spent by Go¬ 
vernment ; because, by being direct¬ 
ed to the purchase of stock, it must 
have turned loose upon the national 
industry all the money received for 
the purchase; in other words, as 
large a sum as the stock redeemed. 
By curtailing the national expendi¬ 
ture, therefore, in other particulars, 
and rigorously protecting the accu* 
inulation of the sinking fund, Go¬ 
vernment would have accomplished 
at once the double object of reJieving 
the national industry and dimiulBh- 
ingthe nationaldebt; the firsf, by the 
price of the stock thrown loose upon 
the country, and necessarily turned 
into the channels of produclivo in¬ 
dustry,the second,by tlie redemption 
of thlit stock itself. 

The complaint that tlie nation has 
derived no benefit fron; the repeal 
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of the indirect taxes, is. in every 
mouth. Above six millions has been 
taken off matt and beer, since the 
peace of 1815, and yet the price 
of email beer is not sensibly dimU 
' nished. Eighteenpence a gallon for 
common small beer, and two shil¬ 
lings a gallon for table-beer, has 
beCn the price for the last thirty 
years. The brewers admit this; but 
they assert that the remission of the 
tax made no sensible variation on 
the price at whicli they can produco 
that part of their produce, because 
the quantity of malt it requires is so 
small. If this be true, what can be 
so happy a subject of taxation as an 
article of general consumption, on 
the cost or tlie production of which 
a tax of L.C,000,(XK) makes no sensi¬ 
ble variation ?—The price of ale or 
strong beer, indeed, has fallen, as 
well as* that of spirits, to the full 
amoimt of the duty remitted; but 
surely no one can consider a change 
of prices in these articles, which has 
so Immensely added to the depravity 
and crime of the lower orders, as 
any thing Oise but a public cala¬ 
mity. 

Lord Castlereagh was fully aware 
of the impolicy of letting down Ac 
national taxation too suddenly; and, 
manly and vigorous speech on 
tfio repeal of the income-tax, in Feb. 
1816, fully pointed them out. His 
great error consisted in striving to 
uphold the income-tax: an impost 
so grievous and unequal in its ope¬ 
ration, that it was impossible to ex¬ 
pect that the nation would continue 
to bear it, after the danger of the war 
was over. For the income-tax, in 
appearance the most fair, is, in reali¬ 
ty, the most unequal of all taxes; 
because it assesses at an equal an¬ 
nual sum persona whose real wealth 
is essentiEuly different. The landed 
proprietor, who has a clear income 
of Ii.l000 a-year, and consequently 
is worth L.30,000; the fundholder, 

' who has the same income from the 

E ubliOrSecurities, and is only worth 
1.20,000 ; the annuitant of 25, whose 
life is good, and whose annuity of 
that value is worth L.15,000; the 
one of 75, whose tenure of the same 
income is not worth L.2000; the 

E rofeasiond man, whose income of 
i,l000 is not wjorth five years’ pur- 
cbale; the merchant; who mfikes 


L.1000 a-year, but lose it all 
next year—are all taxed at the same 
annual sum. The extreme injustice 
of this must be obvious to every im- 
partiai observer; and this is the rea¬ 
son, joined to the inquisitorial na¬ 
ture of the tax, and its being directly 
drawn from the .people, which has 
always rendered it so unpopular, 
and produced tlie unanimous effort 
wbicn led to its repeal in 1816. Had 
Government at that time, instead of 
struggling to uphold a tax, produc¬ 
tive indeed but odious, endeavoured 
to maintain the indirect taxes which 
were injuring no one in any consi¬ 
derable degree, the sinking fknd 
might have been maintained, and the 
debt of the country by this time re¬ 
duced to half its amount. 

The constant repeal of indirect 
taxes, with an enormous loss to the 
revenue, and no sensible benefit to 
the country, which has gone on for 
the las£ fifteen years, is the result 
partly of the absurd and theoretical 
doctnnes on taxation, which the 
Whigs have so incessantly promul- 
,|f|tea, and partly of the fatal demo¬ 
cratic Influence, which during that 
time has been constantly increasing 
in the country. Every successive 
administration discovered that the 
only way to gain popularity was to 
make a shew of alleviating the na^ 
tional burdens, without any regard 
to the ruin which they occasioned 
to the sinking fund, and the impossi¬ 
bility which thence necessarily arose^ 
of ever extinguishing the national 
debt. If any Minister had come for¬ 
ward and boldly stated the necessity 
of maintaining all the indirect taxes, 
in order to preserve inviolate the 
sinking fund, he would have been 
assailed with such a tempest of 
abuse, as would have rendered It 
extremely doubtful whether he could 
have maintained his place. These 
successive repeals were so many 
instances of homage paid to the ma¬ 
jesty of tlio peo^e, jvho, as usual, 
were incapable of perceiving the 
ruiqous ultimate consequences of the 
very measifres for which at the time 
they raised the most violent outcry, 
The^ Radicals say, that the wholo 
burdens of the country are owing to 
the boroughmongers, and the t£ces 
they contracted auring the war. la 
truAi however; they are all owing to 
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the vehemence of the democratic 
spirit, which first rendered the war 
unavoidable to preserve our national 
existence, and then insisted upon 
the repeal of such a number of taxes, 
noways burdensome in themselves, 
as renders its liquidation hopeless. 

We ore by no means insensible to 
the necessity which existed of doin^ 
something to relieve the country al¬ 
ter the dangers of foreign war were 
over. But the relief which we con¬ 
ceive should have been afforded, 
consisted not in repealing the indi¬ 
rect, but taking off what remained of 
the direct burdens; in other words, 
in repealing the (assessed taxes. 

The great benefit of this measure 
would nave been, that it would have 
relieved all classes equallyy instead 
of, like the repe^ of most indirect 
taxes, immense!^benefiting one class^ 
without any advantage vAatever to 
the community at large. The pay¬ 
ment, the odious payment, of mo¬ 
ney directly to the tax-gatherer 
would at once have ceased, and the 
national burdens been to a great de¬ 
gree forgotten, in the cessation ^ 
tlie annual payments which bro^ht 
them home to every individual. Tliis 
is a most important consideration, 
which has never received the atten¬ 
tion it deserves from any administra*^ 
tlon. We are convinced that the 
repeal of the house and window duty, 
would have given more general sa¬ 
tisfaction than any measure which 
has been adopted by Government 
since the extinction of the income 
tax. It would have affected equally 
the whole community; put an end 
to the most vexatious and harassing 
of all imposts, that on lodging and 
light, and got quit of the most odious 
of all donneiliary visits, those of the 
surveyor and the collector. 

Wu are aware of the tacrlfice to . 
the revenue, which the repeal of the 
house and window duty would have 
occasioned. But considering that 
seventeen millions and a half of in¬ 
direct taxes have been abandoned 
since the peace, there is surely no 
pretence for the assertion, that the 
repeal of the bouse and window tax, 
which do not produce in all four 
millions, was impossible. 

There Is no doubt, that much.falla^ 
clous hope has existed, in many in¬ 
stances, to the repeal of taxes be¬ 
ing compensated by the rise of the 


revenue in other quarters. The rea¬ 
son is, that in general the price of 
the article has not been sensibly 
changed by the remission of the tax, 
and, of course, no increased con¬ 
sumption could be looked for where 
no diminution in the price had taken 
lace. But aa every farthing saved 
y the removal of the assessed taxes 
would have remained in the pockets 
of tlie principal dispensers of the 
national income, we think it is not 
going too far to assert, that great 
part, perhaps half of the sum thus 
annumly lost to the revenue, would 
hare b^n made up from other quar¬ 
ters. If a gentleman was saved L.dO 
a-year by the removal of the assessed 
taxes, be would, in almost every case, 
have augmented his expenditure by 
that amount; and as every luxury of 
life is taxed, such an increase in con¬ 
sumption must have materially af¬ 
fected the revenue in other depart¬ 
ments. It is otherwise with the re¬ 
peal of an indirect tax, such as that 
on mal^ leather, or tobacco; which, 
in general, produces na^cJiaoge on 
the retail price of the article, but 
merely enables tlie gi'eat dealers in 
those commodities to make enor¬ 
mous fortunes at the national ex¬ 
pense. 

The removal of the assessed taxes 
would have been attended with tills 
other most important advantage, that, 
by enabling the opulent and nuddlhig 
classes to augment their expenditure, 
it would have given a ^eat and equal 
encouragement over tne whole coun¬ 
try to the industry of the poor. No¬ 
thing is so fallacious as the idea, that 
the only way to reliei^e the poor, is 
to diminish taxation on the articles 
which they individually consume. 
The true way to relieve them, is to 
augment the demand for labour, by 
^enabling the rich to increase their 
expenditure. By far the neater 
part of the money remitted m taxa-^ 
tion to the rich, finds its way imme¬ 
diately to the pockets of the poor, 
by the increased demand for mxu- 
srles.and conveniences which it occa¬ 
sions. What has uniformly been 
complained of since the peace, has 
been, not that prices were l%b, but 
that labour was cheap. Tne rc- 
peri of the assessed taxes was emi¬ 
nently calculated to have alleviated 
this groat and general cause of suf¬ 
fering; imd,by diffusing foihicre&sed 
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den^ftttd'fW kboiir ovet* sil the in* and because, in a country so essen- 
dosses, to have spi^ad the tialiy democratic as this has been For 
bOsa^l mere equally than could pos- the last fifteen years^ It is not the 
;|dUy have b^en effected by the re- moe^ important interests, but the 
"lidnsBUm of thd iluty levied on any most iiiiportuiiat6 and clamorous, 
\pa)rt}CuUiv article of consumption. which command'attention. 

; ft'is a most exOsperaUng cireum- Having arrived nOw at the era of 
' stauce^^hen, osis lob often the case, history, n?'ith 'ref6rencc to the events 
the remiBSion Of a tax mdebs ho t^er- immediately after the war, wc can 
oej^lblc diferenco, oh the {h4cc Of appreciate the blindness of many of 
th»artibJ6 burdened, thereby nffdrd- the popular outcries which have 
iug evidence tJiat the whole duty is been nmt violent in our recollection. 

: fructifyiru^ in the pockets of one class Wo all remember the clamour which 
of the community. The repeal of was excited i^ainst Lord Castle- 
the assessed taxes would ha^e been reagh for the celebrated expression, 
vtinquestionably free from this cnor- that the “ People manifested an 
mous evil, because every farthing ignorant impatience of taxation,” 
lost to tlie nation would have been That the expression was imprudent 
gained to the Individuals composing in the Minister of a free country, 
it; first, in the remission of taxation may safely be admitted; but that it 
tothe individuals burdened, and next, was perfectly tnie, is now demon¬ 
in the increased demand for labour strated beyond possibility of 
to the industrious classes of the com- doubt. Supposing that, as a conccs- 
inunity. sion to what must be deemed the 

It is a curious question, how it reasonable wishes of the people, tiie 
has happened that taxes so univer- income-tax, and the half of the u^in- 
sally burdensome as the house and dow-tax, had been repealed, still had 
window duty, and whose remission ' the people possessed either firmness 
is so clearly recommended by every or foresight enough to bear the indi- 
priucipleofjusticcandpolicy,should rect taxes without repining, the na- 
atiJl remain, while so many others tionnl debt by this time would have 
have been taken away, to the great been nearly half extinguished, and 
loss of the revenue, and the merely in a train of rapid liquidation. Cum- 
illusory benefit of the people. The -pare the ephemeral,doubtful, trilling 
solution of this extraordinary pheuo- benefit which ims arisen from their 
menon is to be found in the very clr- repeal, with the enormous good 
cumstance which to an equitable go- which would have resulted from this 
vernment should most recommend state of the finances, both to the na- 
" ib^&oofitibn, vii&.4bftU^>l:csje8pQ,all tion and individuals, and there can 
classes of the community, and no one ' be no doubt as to the “ Ignorance of 
has the prospect of making their for- the impatience” which imposed such 
tune by effecting the abolition. Tliis a course of policy upon Govern- 
is tlie decisive circumstance. The ment. 

real cause of the repeal of many of This vacillation and weakness, this 
the indirect taxes, is to be found, perpetual recurrence to tempoi-ary 
not ill any general views of policy, expedients, this living on shiits and 
but the prodigious clamour raised devices, without any steady system 
by the interested manufacturers and^^ or permanent policy, is the well- 
dealers, who, caught by the glittering known characteristic of democratic 
idea of getting ttie wbol^tax into rule; and in every age has distiu- 
their own po^eta, splircM neither guished those periods in mixed or 
trouble, lungs, pens, nor expense, in republican governmrats, when the 
effecting the abolition. The assessed people have acquired die ascenden- 
taxes, though far generally buy;- cy, and the fickleness and impatience 
densomc, did not in an especial man- of their councils swayed the nation- ' 
ner affect any one class of the com- al determinations. With grief and 
munity; and no body of men could trembling the faithful annalist of 
hope to moke their fortune by their England must recognise in almost 
removal. Tims, though the most all the measures of our internd po- 
'vexatiouB of all, they remain on, be- llcy since the peace, these melancW 
cause no particulai* dass was pecu- ly marks of popular influence; and 
liarly iater^ted in their abolition, ia the inability of the strongest intel- 
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lect and the firmest hand to steady trary effect* Such has been the re* 
the bark, the growing impetuosity suit of the contest upon the minhig 
of the current by which we are population, that the inhabitants crt 
swept along. What then may we Potosi, who before the war were 
expect, now that an administration 150,000, are now reduced to 12,000.* 
Imvc succeeded who hav^ avowedly The effect of this change upon a 
abandoned the helm, and suffer the state, burdened with public and prl« 
vessel to be driven by the current vate debt, wba necessarily disas* 
headlong down the cataract? trous; because, while the money 

Tlie causes hitherto considered as debts^ both of the pation and indivi- 
having brought on the present disas- duals, remained onctianged, the funds 
trous state of our financcs^diave ari- of the debtors in ,))oth, necessarily 
sen from causes over which Govern- dependant upon the wages of labour 
ment had little j^ntrol, because they and Jtbe price of commodities, were 
were imposed upon them by the constantly declining. It would have 
clamours of the people. But in been the pai t, therefore, of a wise 
addition to this, there is another government in such an emergency, 
cause which has been hardly less to have compensated by an ac/e/f/mn- 
powerful in producing the enibar- al supply of paper currency, based 
rassment of our finances than them on a sound foundation, such as that 
all put together: this is the prodi- which had stood the test of expe- 
gious diminution in. the supply of vience in Hcotlaud, this great reduc- 
tlie precious metals, from the dis- tlon in the precious metals, and 
tractedstaleofSoutli America, since thereby prevented the industry of 
the rise of republics in that unhappy thecountry fromrecoiviiig that shock 
continent, and the.«lniultaueous con- which a constant decline in the value 
traction of our currency by the ex- of its produce must necessarily have 
tinction of small notes. occasioned, and the debts, bothpub- 

Prior to 1808, tlie annual supply lie and private, from acquiring that 
of the precious metals from the magnitude which was likely to ren- 
iniiies over the world was about der them insupportable. 

5*2,000,000 dollars. Such has been But what did the Government do? 
the effect of the long and desolating Driven on by the Whigs and the cla- 
wara in South America, that ting mour of the Radical faction in the 
annual supply has now fallen to country; misled by the speculations 
28,000,000; being little more than of the Political Economists, and the 
onc-half, Tliis great diminution supposed necessity of a metallic cuv- 
vvas simultaneous with n great in- rency, they took tliat opportunity to 
cvcA ‘^0 in the consumption of the coa/rocr to less than half its amount 
precious metals in the form of plate the paper circulatiou of Euglond. 
and articles of luxury, iu conse- By Mr Peel’s celebrated act in 1819, 
queuco of the long continuance of the bank was compelled to pay in 
peace, and a very considerable de- specie^ and by the far^ more ruinous 
maud for an increasing currency, in measure in 182(), passed during the 
consequence of the extending com- panic arising from tlm commercial 
raerce of all the civilized world un- crisis of'.December 1825, the circu- 
der its healing influence. lalion of small notes was totally pro- 

Tlie effect of this change, of liibited in England within two years 
course,wastolpwcrthepriceofevery^after the passing of thjg act. The 
article of life, in consequence of the result of measures has been 

diminution of the supply of the pre* the foH||tTn3t prodigious reduction 
cionsmetalstobeexcnangedforthem. in the circulating medium of the 
The discovery Of tlie mines of Po- country. 

tosi, by increasing the supply of the 1819. 1830. 

precious metals through the world, Bnnk of Eug- y 

raised the money price of every ar- liind notes in > 30,000,000 19,900,000 

tide of commerce; the desolating c.irculRtion, ) 

wai'S in South America, by in a man- Country banks. 30,000,000 9,000,000 

nei; closing those great fountains of -- - 

gold and silver, produced just a con- 00,000,000 28,900,000 

Head's Jouniey. 
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And tblff waB done at tbe very lions; and every bond for L.10(M) 
time that the supply of the metallic through the kingdom, has become as 
eireulation in the whole world bad heavy as one of L.15(K) would have 
sunk from 52,000,000 dollars to been during the war. The univer- 
28^000,000, and that the consumption sality of this increase to burdens 
of gold and silver from many causes from the change in the value of mo- 
badsomuchmcreased; andinacoun- ney, is the great cause of the des* 
try weighed down with public and peraie and almost hopeless state of 
private debt, almost entirely depend- . msolvgmcy into which debtors have 
ant upon the price of-the articles of every ^here fallen of late years; of 
industry,and where millions were the the immense increase of bankrupt- 
holders of commodities upop which cies Jn trade; tbe growing embar- 
a fall in price was necessarily ruln-^' rassments of the landed proprietors, 
otts I k may be doubted whether and the ninpreced^ted extent to 
speculation, miscalled philosophy, ^ whicb landed property has changed 
ever yet conferred so disastrous a ^ hands. 

gift upon mankind. The contraction of credit which 

The necessary eiTcct of this pro* has arisen from this enormous diini* 
digiouB diminution in the circulating nfttion of the paper circulation of the 
medium, was a great fall in the mo- country, is one great cause of the 
ney price of all articles of com- extreme distress which has prevail- 
merce, a great enhancement in the ed in England of late years. Loans 
weight of all money debts, and a apd accommodation of every sort, it 
great contraction in the efforts of is to be recollected, are plentiful or 
commercial enterprise. Grain, and scanty just in proportion as paper is 
with it almost all the articles of com- plentifully or scantily issued from 
merce, fell to nearly half their value; the great fountains of credit. The 
wages declined, cuusuniption de- moment the JBank of England con- 
creased; the holders of coniinodi- tract their issues, every bank in 
ties found them constantly getting England does the same; credit is 
cheaper on their hands. Specula- suspended; every man finds his 
tion, instead of being profitable, turn- whole creditors on his back at once, 
ed out ruinous, and all dealers with while he experiences proportional 
slender capital speedily found them- difiiculty in getting payment of his 
selves in the Gazette. Industry was own accounts. Jn such a state of 
blighted by tbe constant fall in tite things,industryisiiccessarilypalsied, 
price of its produce; and enterprise and expenditure diminishes from the 
cramped by the experienced iinpos- contraction of the supplies on which 
sibility of finding the accommodation it is dependant. Everyman practi- 
requisite to sustain its exertions, cally acquainted with business knows 
Thus distrust, gloom, and despond- tliat this is precisely the state in 
ency became universal; credit, that which industry has been in England 
most sensitive of created things, was ever since the suppression of the 
suspended, and successful enter- small notes fully took effect, 
prise, confined to tbe class who could ' From tliese considerations we may 
command cobsiderable ca^tal, was perqeive the practical wisdom of the 
limited to a comparatively few hands, vigorous stand which the Scotch 
and that among the most wealthy, made against the destruction of their 
among the promoters of commercial^pifper currency in 1826, and the fatal 
undertaking.. rashness with wli^ political specu- 

The effect^ of tbe chan||^ upon Thtion then threatened to dry up all 
imblic and private debts, was, if pos- the sources of our tptienel prosperi- 
fiible, still more disastrous. By re- ty. By rising like one man against 
ducing the price of every article of the ruinous innovation with which 
life, and consequently the income of English theory threatened to visit 
e^ery person dependant on pruduc- this land, the blow was averted, and 
tive industry, at least a third, it add- what has been the consequence ? 
ed by that amount both to the nar Scotland has eminently prospered 
tional and every private debt. The during the period when England has 
debt df L.800,000,000 has become as so grTevousIy suffered, ana till the 
burdensoDiB as twelve^undred mil- jRctorm agitation commenced^ no 
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distress was here perceptible: while 
the English revenue his been con¬ 
stantly declining, that of Scotland 
has been constantly increasing, and 
is now L.5,118,000; being L,70(),000 
more than that derived from Ireland, 
though it has at least four times the 
extent of arable land, and more than 
three times the npmber of ii||^bit- 
ants. The revenue is indeed nw de¬ 
clining, and distress is universal; but 
that is from the agitation of Reform, 
which, like a destroying angel, is 
wasting all the energies of this once 
prosnerous land. 

We never can be sufficiently 
proud of that great national stand 
which the Scotch made against the 
suppression of their small notes iif 
Spring 18:26, and the defeat of that 
stretch of theoretical tyranny whicli 
prompted the English Poiiticalf^Eco- 
nomists, and so large a portion of the.x 
Government, to declare BtUum ad 
Jaternecionem against tlie system of 
Scotch Banking. Had their efforts 
proved successful: had tliey not been 
met and defeated by a national feel¬ 
ing as strong, and a national union 
as complete iu this country as that 
which defeated Edward 11. at Ban¬ 
nockburn, the admirable system of 
Scottish Banking, tried by a century’s 
experience, which had been weighed 
iu the balance and not found want- 


mountains with docks; which bad 
multiplied its cities, and quadrupled 
its riches; which had studded the 
Atlantic with its ships, and covered 
the world with its fabrics. 

Experience has now abundantly 
proved the admirable wisdom of the 
Scotch system of banking. It has 
stood the terrible trial of December 
1825, which produced such wide¬ 
spread misery in the southern part 
m the island, as well as of an hun¬ 
dred years before that time. It has 
sustained the fortune of this part of 
the empire amidst much subsequent 
suffering, arising from extraneous 
causes; and while the revenue of 
England and Ireland b&ve been con¬ 
stantly declining under the contrac¬ 
tion of industry, consequent on the 
destruction of so large a part of 
their currency and credit, that of 
Scotland has been constantly increa¬ 
sing, under the fostering intluence of 
the banking establlshraentsa me¬ 
morable example of what can be 
effected against the combined force 
of philosophers, Innovators, and go¬ 
vernment, even by a small portion 
of the empire when cordially and 
ffrmly united ; and a lesson to pre¬ 
sent statesmen in a still greater 
cause, and in defence of yet more 
important interests, never to despair 
that the voice of truth will at last 


ing, would have been sacrificed at the prevail, if sent forth by united bands, 
altar of English innovation. Be- and supported by courageous reso- 
cause the English country Lank- lution. 

notes were on a bad footing, there- This cause, indeed, is of such uni- 
fore they were clear to demolish the versal and powerful operation, that 
>Scotch bank-notes which were on a it must have produced effects of still 
good footing; and because bank- more wide-spread misery than have 
ruptcics to an alarming extent had actually occurred, if itrhad not been 
followed the rotten English paper, counteracted by other circumstances 
therefore sweeping destruction was ^ of an opp^lte tendency, which lielp- 
to visit tite sound Scottish circuJa- ed to suf^rt the drooping energies 
tioD. It may be doubted whether of the nation under so rude a shock, 
reckless innovation, blind theory, The first of these was the vast and 
ever yet proposed so unnecessary #linpid increase of the population, 
and perilous a change iu any coun- amounting to no less than 16 pel¬ 
try. And we tell the innovators of cent on the last ten years, which has 
England how i|%as defeated; not by extended the domestic consumption 
reason,not by eloquence, notby facta, of manufactures to a very consider- 
for they were brought in as great able de^ee, and compensated to ^ 
profusion against it, as they have many branches of industi'y thefailuie 
lately been against the Reform bill; of the national income. These ad« 
but by national exertion and stead- ditional mouths behoved to ffnd sub- 
fast resolution. Slowly and reluc- sistence: they set themselves ac- 
tantly the English Government were cordingly vigorously to discover 
brought to allow Scotland to retain channms of employment; and thus 
the system which had covered its under the pressure of necessity have 
valleys with harvests^ and dotted its contrived to beer up the national 
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fortunes, even under the most ad¬ 
verse circurastauces. 

The second was the great addition 
which this change in the value of 
money made to the wealth of all 
those who were possessed of fixed 
money incomes. This has been a 
most important consequence, and 
furnishes the true solution to the 
singular appearances which society 
has exhibited in the British empire 
for the last ten years. The indus¬ 
trious classes, that is those who live 
by their labour, or the sale of its 
produce, have generally laboured 
under diHlicultios, and experienced 
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55,840,000 

57,000,000 

53,650,000 

51,600,000 


1824 (Joint-Stock mania) 56,000,000 
1895 . . . 57,662,000 

1826 . . . 54,805,000 

1827 . . , 55,285,000 

1828(Smallnoteactbegun)57,485,000 
1820 • . . 55,824,000 

1830 (Beer tax taken off) 54,840,000 

1831 (Reform) 40,420 ,(jOO 

Thus it appears that the revenue 
has declined fully eleven millions 
since 1821. Much of this decline is 


. ^ . iv • mi no doubt to be ascribed to the pro- 

at intervals great suffering. The gressive reduction of taxes during 
owners of money, on the other hand, j, ^iso to be 

till! fundholders, the holders of attributed to tlic change of prices 


bonds, annuities, and all fixed annual 
payments, have found tbeiuselvcs 
Fully a third richer by this change, 
and have in the same proportion 
augmented their luxuries, their ex¬ 
penditure, and their enjoyinoiifs. 
The repeal of the income-tax, and 
the change in the value of money, 
have totally changed the compara¬ 
tive situation of this tiiinicrous body. 
Tins must have forced itself on the 
observation of the most inconsider¬ 
ate. Universally we see that the 
middling ranks in towns, who are, 
generally speaking, the holders of 
stock, bonds, and debts of every dc- 
scviptioii, have increased their com¬ 
forts and enjoyments to an unprece¬ 
dented extent of late years; and that 
the vast increase in the inhabitants 
of towns is mainly to be ascribed to 
their increasing opulence. It has 
existed, in strange and painful con¬ 
trast to the extreme siifreriug of the 
industrious classes, and of debtors 
of every description durir^ the same 
period; but there can biimio ques¬ 
tion that great as the suffering of 
these classes has been durinir this 


which has taken place, <nnd the uni¬ 
versal fall in the value of (ivery sin;- 
cies of industrious property since the 
demolition of the bank paper in 182H, 
by the operation of the small-note 
act passed in 1826. 

The question, it is always lobe re¬ 
collected, is, not whether the coun¬ 
try banka in England were on a good 
footing prior to the catastrophe of 
December 1825, or whether some 
great change would have been ex¬ 
pedient in the constitution of those 
establishments. This may all lie, 
and to all appearance is, pcrfeclly 
true. Tlic real question is, ivlie- 
thcr it was either expedient or ne¬ 
cessary, instead of putting the biinks 
on a solid foundation, to annihi~ 
late, the small notes altogether^ and 
reduce the national paper circulation 
from L.CO,000,0()0 to L.29,00(),000 V 
Wlien wc consider the enormous 
amount of that reduction, and the 
simultaneous contraction of the sup¬ 
ply of the precious metals, from the 
distracted state of the South Ameri¬ 
can colonies, and the great amount 
of indirect taxes which have at tlic 


poruK. It would have been incon^ remitted, the ouly 


parahly greater but for the great ad¬ 
dition made to the means of a cou- 
siderable portion of the community 
by the operation of the same causes. 

This reduction of the rJrculaling 
medium, however, has told most 
seriously on the public revenue. The 
following table puts this beyond a 
doubt 


liable of the British llevcnue from 
1818 downwards* 

1818 
1819 


thing that appears astonishing is, that 
the revenue down,(pJ830 maintain¬ 
ed its amount so wen as it did. Tlie 
immense reduction in the last year, 
is clearly owing to a totally different 
cause, and is to be ascribed to the 
Reform agitation drying up the 
springs of industry in the countrj*. 

It need hardly be observed that no 
argument can be drawn from this 
consideration in favour of that most 
disastrous and infernal of all the pro- 
54,100,000 jeets of the Radical Reformers, an 
53,440,000 equitable adjuslmcnt, as it is called. 
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5n other words, a direct robbery, of 
the national debt. The contract with 
the fundholder contemplated no 
change on the recurrence to cash pay¬ 
ments; the bond of the nation con¬ 
tains no clause dispensing with full 
payment in the current coin of the 
realm. The fundholders have been 
l)Otter situated than the industrious 
classes for the last ten years; but 
have they forgot how matters stood 
during the war ? Have they forgot 
the twenty long years during which 
the price of commodities was con¬ 
stantly rising, and the prosperous 
state they were in during that period, 
while the fuiidlioldcrs a^^d the annui¬ 
tants were languishing in want and 
privation? /V similar change would 
tiiki'. place to a great degree on the 
recurrtuicc of any considerable war; 
and is the nation, on the recurrence 
of a long peace, to break faith with 
those wlm supported them during a 
perioil of difiiculty and danger? The 
lirst inomeutthat any invasion of the 
funded yiroperty tak(*s pkico, is the 
last not only of the faith and Imnour, 
blit the prosperity and the independ¬ 
ence of Kngland. 

It would appear that Miiusters are 
unable, even on the plainest subject 
connected willi finance, to avoid the 
riiinous tihulency of their political 
speculations. They proposed to take 
olV the Tobacco 2'ax last session, 
which burdened no one and injured 
no one; and now they resist the re¬ 
duction of om-Jifih on the sugar du¬ 
ties. They cannot afford, they say, 
to lose L,000,f)00 a-year to savOf co¬ 
lonies on the brink of ruin from de¬ 
struction; but they did not liesitato 
last year to propose to relinquish 
double that sum to secure the ap- 
])lause of the tohacco-clicwers of 
England. The refusal of relief to the 
West Indies is monstrous. If a new 
tax were necessary in Britain to sup¬ 
ply the deficiency, it should be im¬ 
posed rather than lun the risk of 
losing colonies which take off more 
than a third of the whole British ex- 
)ort8. Their case is the more crying, 
>ecause they are suffering entirely 
under the consequence of British go¬ 
vernment; weighed down with a load 
of taxation of 100 per cent, on all their 
produce, and burning from the con¬ 
flagration lighted by the finme of lle- 
torin in this country. Two months 
ago we predicted that the delusion 
of Reform and fanaticism in the cen¬ 


tre of the Empire would speedily set 
the West Indies on fire, as the fumes 
of democracy consumed St Domingo 
in 1792. How soon, alas! our pre¬ 
dictions have been verified! Jamaica 
has been sacrificed to the demon of 
political innovation; the anguish of 
her slaves, tlie fiaines of her planta¬ 
tions, the starvation of her people, 
have all been owing to the headlong 
march of religious and political fa¬ 
naticism. The Ministry of England, 
the Reformers of England, were in 
an especial manner bound to have 
done something to heal the wounds 
of that great and once flourishiiig, 
but now smoking and ruined colony, 
because it was the victim of their 
own political madness; and yet they 
refuse I But that is what \vc have 
all along maintained; the colonies 
arc not represented in these demo¬ 
cratic days; the mobs in the centre 
of political inlluence prevail over the 
greatest interest at its extremities, 
because they arc the depositaries of 
power, and tlie dismemberment of 
the Empire must be the consequence. 

This puts the enormous folly of 
our present rulers in their finance 
iiieasurea in the clearest light. See¬ 
ing, as they did, as they ought to 
have done, that the national income 
had been declining at the rate of 
above a miUiou a-year, since the 
smalUuotc act came into operation 
in 1828, they should clearly have 
made some provision for that defi¬ 
ciency ; and seeing that their Reform 
measure was evidently calculated to 
shake the resources of the country 
to their foundation, they should have 
provided a surplus k) meet that con¬ 
tingency also. Instead of (his, they 
actually proposed a reduction of tax¬ 
ation iri the face of that state of the 
finances,to the amount of L.4,000,0U0 
a-year, and were only prevented by 
their opponents from carrying that 
great reauction into effect; and they 
are now astonished that the revenue 
has fallen offfour millions during their 
administration! And it is after this 
experience of their enormous error 
in the first effect of their own reform 
measures^ that they still persist in 
the project of giving a new consti¬ 
tution to the empire; and peril the 
fate of England upon the ultimate 
effect of measures which have alrea¬ 
dy produced conseq^ueiices diametri¬ 
cally the reverse ot those they anti¬ 
cipated from their adoption. 
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A FOETUS DYING UVHN# 

" ■ IP ■ ■ Be mute who Wi1t« who cat), 

Vet 1 will pralH thee with itn{UMloa*d voice 1 
Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine 
In such a temple as we now behold^ 

Rear'd for thy presence i therefore am 1 bound 
To worshipi here and every where. 

Wonnss^voRTU. 

The blue, deep, glorious heavens!—I lift mine eye. 

And bless Thee, O my God! that 1 have met 
And own’d thine image in,the majesty 
Of their calm temple still!—that never yet 
There hath thy face been shrouded from iny sight 
By nooatide*blaze, or sweeping storm of night; 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 

1 see the mercy of thine aspect shine. 

Touching Death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine. 

And lending to each holy star a ray 
As of kind eyes^ that woo my soul away: 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

That 1 have beard thy voice, nor been afraid, 

In the cartli’s garden—'midst the mountains old. 

And the low thriJiings of the forest-shade, 

And the wild sounds of waters uncontroll’d, 

And upon many a desert plain and shore, 

—No solitude—for there I felt Thee more: 

1 bless Thee, O my (lod! 

And if thy Spirit on thy child hath slicd 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d eye. 

To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread. 

To reach the hidden fonntain-urns that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if I have ke])t it free 
And pure—a consecration unto Thee : 

I bless Thee, O my God! 

If my soul’s utterance hath by^Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Lik&'the wing’d seen, the breathings of my thought. 

And by the swift winds bid them be convey’d 
To lands of other lays, and there become 
Native as early melodies of home: 

1 bless Thee, O my God! 

• 

Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place ’midst kingly minstrels dead, 

But that perchance, a faint gale of thy breath,. 

A still small whisper in my song hath led 
One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne. 

Or but one hope, one prayer:—for this alone 

1 bless Thee, O my God! 

That I have loved—that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 

Yet, With a colouring halo from above, 

Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 

Whate’er its anguish or its woe may be. 

Still wearing links for intercourse with Time: 

1 bJess Thee, O my God! 
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That by the passion of its deep distress. 

And by the o’erflowin^ of its mighty prayer. 

And by the yearning of its tenderness, 

•Too full for words upon their stream to bear, 

1 have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 

Well-spring of love, the unfatbom’d, the divine; 

1 bless Thee, O my Godl 

That hope hatb ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 

High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or dread. 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken. 

Whereby its torchlight for the race was fed; 

That passing storms have only fann’d the fire, 

Which pierced them still with its triumphal spire, 

I bjtess Thee, O my God! 

• 

Now art Thou calling me in every gale. 

Each sound and token of the dying day! 

Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 

1 am not darkly sinking to decay; 

But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Melts off to radiance, as a silvery cloud. 

T bless Thee, O my God! 

And if this earth, with all its choral streams, 

And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies, 

And mountain-sftnetuaries for poet’s dreams. 

Be lovely still in my departing eyes; 

’Tis not that fondly I would linger here. 

But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear: 

I bless Thee, O my God,I 

And that the tender shadowing I behold. 

The tracery veining every leaf and flower. 

Of glories cast in more consummate mould. 

No longer vassals to the changeful hour; 

That life’s last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of inrmerishable spring; 

1 bless Thee, O my God! 

Yes! the young vernal voices in the skies 
Woo me not back, but, wandering past mine ear, 
Seem heralds of th* eternal melodies, * 

The spirit-music, uiiperturb’d and clear; 

The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 

.—Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore! 

1 bless Thec, O my God I 

Now aid, sustain me still!—to Thee I come, 

Make Thou my dwelling where thy children are! 

And for the hope of that immortal home, 

And for thy Son, the bright and morning star. 

The Sufferer and the Victor-king of Death, 

I bless Thee with my glad song’s dying breath I 

I bless Thee, O my God I 
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A NARRATIVE OF NINETV-EIGIIT. 


It was in the autumn of 1798, 
Avhen the North of Ireland had set¬ 
tled down into eornparativo tran¬ 
quillity, tliat I took up my quarters 
at Knoweheud, the grazing farm of a 
substantial relative, iii thc^.reipote 
pastoral valley of Glen—An¬ 
trim. 

The second morniOg my stay, I 
had h&hcd a considerable distance 
up tlie river; but having broken my 
top in an unlucky leap, was sitting in 
impatient bustle, lapping the frac¬ 
ture, and lamenting my ill fortune, as 
ever and anon I would raise my eyes 
aud see the fresh curl running past 
my feet; Avhen I perceived by the 
sudden blackening of the water, and 
by an ominous but indescribable 
sensation of the air, that something 
unusual tvas brewing overhead. I 
looked up: there & cloud, 

low-hung and lurid, |^d stretching 
across the whole nortt^n side of the 
horizon. I had scs^^e time to ga¬ 
ther my clews aniU^bins into a 
hurried wisp, and ta^^elter under 
an overhanging bank hard by, when 
down it came, heavy, hissing, and 
pelting the whole surface of the ri- 
into spray. I drew myself close 
to the back of the hollow, where 1 
lay in a congratulatory sort of re¬ 
verie, watching the veins of muddy 
red, as they slowly at iirst, aud then 
impetuously flowed through, and 
finally displaced the dark spring wa¬ 
ter—the eflbrts of the beaten rushes 
and waterflags, as they quivered 
and flapped.Amiutunder the shower’s 
battery—the gradual increase of 
swell and turbulence in the river 
opposite; and lower down, the war 
which was already tossing and ra¬ 
ging at the conflux, where 

“ Tumbling brown, the burn came down, 
Aud roar'd frae bank to brae.” 

But why do I dilate upon an aspect 
thus wild and desolate, when 1 could 
so much more pleasantly employ my 
reader’s ^d my own mind’s eye 
with that which next presented it¬ 
self? 1 confess, so pleasant was the 
contrast tbeui that 1 stiU, in recalling 


tliat scene to memory, prepare my¬ 
self, by the renewed vision of its 
dreariness aild desolation, for the 
more grateful reception of an imago 
than winch earth contains none love¬ 
lier—it was a lovely girl. She fled 
thither for shelter: 1 did not sec 
her until she Avas close by me; but 
neve^urely did man’s eyes rest on 
a fairer apparition. I have, at this 
instant, every lineament of the start¬ 
led beauty, as, draAving back Avitli a 
suppressed cry and gesture of alarm, 
she shrank from the unexpected 
companion Avho stood by her side; 
f^or I had started from my reverie, 
and now presented myself, baring 
iiiy head in the rain Avith involun¬ 
tary respectfulness of gallantry, and 
half unconsciously leading her by 
the hand into my retreat. She yield¬ 
ed, blushing and confused, Avhile 1, 
apologizing, imploring, and gazing 
Avith new admiration at every look, 
unstrapped my basket, placed it iii 
tthc least exposed corner, spread 
over it my outside coat, and having 
thus airaii^ed a seat, (which, how¬ 
ever, she dm not yet accept,) retired 
to the opposite side, and reluctantly 
ceasing to gaze, gave up my Avhole 
faculties to Avon&r—who could she 
be? Her rich dressy—velvet habit, bat 
and feathers,—her patrician elegance 
of beauty and manner, at once pro¬ 
claimed her rank; but who could 

there be in Glen- above the 

homely class to which my host be¬ 
longed? And his daughter, Miss 
Janet, was certainly a brilliant of a 
very different wa^» But, heavens I 
how the water is r^niug down frons 
iny companion’s rich hair, and glis¬ 
tening upon her neck with what a 
breathing lustreOh, madam, 
let me entreat ywi, as you value 
your safetVi use my handkerchief 
(and 1 pulled a muffler from my 
neck) to bind up and dry your hair. 
Wrap, I beseeph you, your feet in 
my great*coat; and withdraw farther 
from the Avind and rain.” 

One by one, notwithstanding her 
gracious refusals, I carefully fulfilled 
my prescriptions; mi now knelt 
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before her, lapping the skirts and 
sleeves of my envied coat about the 
little feet and delicate ankles. Yet 
it seemed to me that she received 
my services rather with a grateful 
condescension, than, as 1 desired, 
with frank enjoyment of them. So, 
pausing a moment to account for 
such a manner, 1 recollected, and 
tlio recollection covered me with 
confusion, that I must have bfseii, to 
say the leasts as rough a comrade as 
any one need wish to meet with 
under a hedge; for, purposing to 
leave Ireland in aTiother month for 
Germany, 1 had, during the last 
week, allowed my beard to grow all 
round; putting off from day to day 
the forming of the moustache, to 
which 1 meant to reduce it, and so 
had my face, at no time very smooth, 
now covered from ear to ear with a 
stubble, long, strong, and black as a 
shoe-brush. Aly broad-brimmed hat 
was battered and dinted into strange¬ 
ly uncouth cavities, and the leaf 
hung Happing over my brows like a 
broken umbrella; my jacket was 
tinselled indeed, but it was with the 
ancient scales of trout; my leathern 
overalls were black-glazed and grea¬ 
sy ; and my whole equipment bore, 

1 must confess, the evident signs of 
an unexceptionable rascal. 

Indignant at my unworthy 
pearauce, I put myself upon ray 
mettle; and after' drawing my fair 
companion from b^intrenehments 
of sliyness and h^teur, succeeded 
in engaging her in the fair Held of a 
conversation the most animated and 
interesting, in wliich it was ever 
niy good fortune and credit to bear 
a part. Slie had at first, indeed, 
when I begah by running a parallel 
between our posUions, explained 
the circumstances of her being dri¬ 
ven thither alone, in a manner so 
genera], and with such evident pain¬ 
fulness of hesitation, that i had 
liardly expected a few slow com¬ 
monplaces at thoi^most. Such wit, 
then, and vivacity, tempisred with 
such dignified discretion, as she 
evinced,when I turned the conversa¬ 
tion from what I perceived to be 
perplexing, were by their unexpect¬ 
edness doubly delightful. 

Time and the tempest swept on 
equally unheeded; topic induced 
topic, smile cballengea smile, and 
when at last, in obedience to her 
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wishes, 1 looked towards the north 
to see whether the sky were clear¬ 
ing, I only prayed that it might rain 
on till sunset, when I might accom¬ 
pany her to her home, which, to my 
surprise, 1 learned was within a few 
miles, {^though 1 did not ascertain 
exactly where. My prayers were 
likely enough to be fulfilled; the 
sky was still one rush of rain—but, 
heaven and earth! the river had over¬ 
flowed, its banks above: a broad 
sheet of water was sailing down the 
hollow behind; and there we were, 
no human habitation within sight, in 
the midst of a tempest, between two 
rapid rivers, with no better shelter, 
during the continuance of a Lammas 
flood, than the hollow of a bank 
which might be ten feet under wa¬ 
ter in ail hour. 

1 ran down the back of the hill to 
the edge of the interposing flood; a 
stunted tree was in the middle, tin; 
fork of which I knew was as high as 
my shoulder; a mass of weeds and 
briars was already' gathered against 
it; the water had raised them with¬ 
in a foot of theHrst branch ; then 1 
might still ford a passage; no mo¬ 
ment was to be lost; 1 ran back for 
the lady, but mot her haU-way in 
wild alarm', her head bare, her beau¬ 
tiful hair shaken out into the blast, 
her hands clasped, and her figure 
just sinking. 1 caught her in luy 
arms, and bore her forward with all 
my speed; but before 1 again reach¬ 
ed the sweeping inundation, insen¬ 
sibility had released her from the 
terrors of our passage. 

1 dashed iu, holding her across 
my body, with her head resting oa 
my shoulder; the first step took 
mo to tlie knee. I raised my bur¬ 
den and plunged forward; the wa¬ 
ter rose to my haunches. I lifted 
her again across my breast, rushed 
on, and sank to the waist. I felt 
that I could not long support a dead 
weight in that position; so lowering 
lier Jimbsvjnto the water, I profited 
by that relief, and reached the tree. 

The flood had now covered me to 
breast, and the lady's neck and 
1>oaom were all that remained unitn- 
mersed. I leaned against the old 
‘ trunk, and breathed myself, I rai¬ 
sed her drooping head on my shoul¬ 
der, anfl pressed^ my cheek to lier 
forebead; but neither lip nor eye¬ 
lid moved. I could not but gaze 
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upon her face; it I 47 among the I turned half thinking it imi^iiiatioii, 
long floating tresses and turbu- but there I really saw a man up to 
lent eddies, Tair as the water’s own Ibfae breast in the flood, supporting 
lily, and as uncousefous. My heart with arms and shoulders a powerful 
warmed to the lovely being, and 1 black horse which he urged across 
bent over her, kissing her Qps, and the current. Another minute, and 1 
pressing her bosom to mine, Wkh an stood firm behind the breakwater 
affection so strangely strong, that 1 they formed at my side. My dear 
might have stood thus till escape had charge had again fainted; he assisted 
been impossible, but that the rustling me to raise her to the saddle; but 
of the rubbish, as it crept up the rug- suddenly as he looked at her, he ut- 
ged stump with the rise 01 the wa- tered a wild cry of astonishment, and 
ters, caught my ear—a thunderbolt kissing and embracing her, exclaim- 
smouldering at my feet could not ed, My Madeline, my daughter, my 
have sounded so horrible—all my dear child 1—Why, sir, how is this?” 


fresh affections rushed back to my 
heart in multiplied alarm for the 
safety of their new-found treasure— 

1 started from my resting-place, and 
swinging back the long hair from my 
eyes, once more breasted the stream 
with clenched teeth and dripping 
brows. But still as farther 1 advan¬ 
ced, the water grew deeper and 
deeper, and the current split upon 
my shoulder, and twisted through 
rny legs, still stronger and stronger. 
Lumps of black moss, dried peats, 
and heavy sods, now strpek me, and 
tumbled on; while wisps of yellow 
grass and long straws doubled across 
my body and entangled me. My 
limbs wavered at every step, as I 
strained and writhed them through 
the current. I gave way—I was half 
lifted—the river and the bum met 
not a hundred yards below—liad 1 
had the strength of ten men, I could 
not have supporlfed her through that 
tumult—every atep swerved towards 
the conclusion of at least her exist- 
epee; yet wijbli love tenfold did 1 
now pridss her to my heart, and with 
tenfold energy struggle to make good 
her rescue—her eyes opened — I 
murmured prayers, comforts, and 
endearments—she saw the red tor¬ 
rent around, the tawny breakers be¬ 
fore, the black storm overhead; but 
'she saw love In my eye, she heard it 
in my words; and there, within her 
ptobable death-bed, and fai the em¬ 
brace of her probable companion in 
death, she was wooed nmo^ tte 
waters, and was won. Anotl^ ef¬ 
fort—^but the eddy swung me toutm, 
and 1 had given up all as lost, save,' 
my interest in that perishing girl; 
when suddenly 1 heard, thirough the 
dashing of waves and the nfssing of 
rain, the hoarse cry of a man, •* Cou¬ 
rage—-hold up, sir—'this way, hallool” 


“ Oh, sir, the river is rising a foot 
a-minute—take the bridle, 1 beseech 
you, and let me support the lady and 
the horse’s flank—I will explain all 
when she is out of danger.” So say¬ 
ing, I laid my shoulder to the work 
and urged him on; we had an easier 
task, and in another minute succeed¬ 
ed in getting safe out of that perilous 
passage. 

I now looked at our preserver; he 
was a handsome, tall, and vigorous 
man, about forty; evidently a soldier 
and gentleman. He lifted his daugh¬ 
ter from the saddle; and while I re¬ 
counted the particulars of her adven¬ 
ture, unclasped her habit and chafed 
her forehead; but all was of no 
avail. He looked distractedly, first 
at his daughter and then at me; and 
after a pause of contending emotions, 
rose, laid her across the pommel, 
placed his fodt in. the stirrup, and 
turning to me said, ^ 1 am embarrass- 
Med by many circumstances—take my 
bles^gsfprtliis day’s help—ahd for¬ 
get mr 

** I can never forget.” 

“ Then take this trifling remem¬ 
brance.” He pulled a ring from his 
finger and handed it to me; threw 
himself into the saddle; placed his 
daughter across his body, and cry¬ 
ing, ere 1 could say a word for sheer 
amazement, “ Farewell, farewell!” 
and once more, with some emotion, 
“ FateweU, sir,ifeQid may God bless 
you 1” {iut spurs to his horse, and 
dfluih^d off at full speed for a pass 
which leads into the wild country of 
the Misty Braes. 

Till they disappeared among the 
hills, I stood watening them from the 
bank where they had left me, bare¬ 
headed, numbed, and indignant; with 
the rain still pelt!^ on me, and the 
ring between my fifngers. It was a 
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costly diamond; 1 pitched it after 

him wiA a curse, ana bait mjr weary 
way towards Knowehead, a distance 
of full five miles, in a maze of un- 
certiunty and speculation. Shehadnot 
told her name, and she seemed to de¬ 
sire a concealment of her residence; 
her father's conduct more plain¬ 
ly evinced the same motive; many 
of the lieads of the rebellion were 
stiltlurkingwith their families among 
the mountains of Ulster; the onl/ 
house in the direction they had ta¬ 
ken, at all likely to be the retreat of 
respectable persons, was the old 
Grange of Moyabel; and it was the 
property of a gentleman then abroad, 
but connected with all the chief Ca¬ 
tholic rebels in the North. All this 
made me naturally conclude that 
these were some of tliat unhappy 
party; and when I considered that 
both daughter and father had been 
riding from different quarters to the 
same destination—for, as well as I 
Could surmise from her vague ac¬ 
count of herself, she had left the ser¬ 
vant, behind whom'she had come so 
far, to wait the arrival of her father, 
who had promised to join them 
there. I was able to satisfy myself 
of their being only on their way to 
Moyabel; audlthereforedetermined 
not to create suspicion by making 
useless enquiries as to the present 
family there, but to take the first op¬ 
portunity of Ju^lng for myself of the 
new comers. But now alter such ^ 
dismissal introduce myself? Here lay 
the difficulty; andbeyondthis I could 
fix on nothing, so with a heavy heart 
I climbed the bill before my kins¬ 
man’s house, and preseifted myself 
at the wide door of the kitchen, just 
as the twilight darkening down 
into night 

I found my host sitting as was 
his wont; his nightcap on his bead, 
his long staff m his hand, and 
two greyhounds at his feet, behind 
the fire upon his oaken settle. “ Tm 
thinkin', Willie,” he began as he saw 
me enter — “ I’m thinkin’ ye hae 
catchedawet sark.-—Janet,las8,|etch 
your cusin a dram—Nane o’your 
piperly smellin* bottles,” cried he, ks 
she produced some cordials in an an¬ 
cient llcj^uor-stand—“ Nane o’ your 
auld wife’s jaups for one o’ my name 
•—fetch someteing purpose-like; for 
when my nevoy has changed himsell, 
we’ll hae a stoup o’ whuky, and a 
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crack thegither.” In a few minutes 
1 was seated in dry clothes, before a 
bowl of punch and a blazing fire, be¬ 
side the old gentleman on his oaken 
sofa. At any other time 1 would have 
enjoyed the scene with infinite sa¬ 
tisfaction ; for the national tipple, in 
my mind, drinks nowhere so plea¬ 
santly as on a bench behind the broad 
hearth-stone of such a kitchcn-hallas 
my friend’s. Our smaller gentry had, 
it is true, long since betaken tliem- 
selves to their parlours and their 
drawing-rooms; and the steams of 
whisky-punch had already risen with 
the odours of bohea, and the smoke 
of seaborne coals, to the damask 
hangings and alabaster cornices of 
many high-ceiled and stately apart¬ 
ments. Yet there were still some of 
the old school, who, like my good 
friend, continued to make their head¬ 
quarters, after the ancient fashion, 
among their own domestics, and be¬ 
hind $iieir own hearth-stone; for in 
all old houses the fire is six feet at 
least from the gable, and tlie space 
between is set apart for the homely 
owner. 

It Avas strange, then, that T, who 
hitherto had so intensely relished 
8u61i a scene, should be so absent 
now that it Avas spread round me in 
its perfection. The peat and bog- 
fir fire before me, and the merry 
faces glistening through the white 
smoke beyond; the chimney over¬ 
head, like some great minster bell 
(the huge banging pot fpr the clap¬ 
per) ; the antlers, ^oadsword, and 
sporting tackle on me wall behind; 
the goodly show of fat flitches and 
briskets around me tind above, and 
that merry and wise old fellow, glass 
in hand, with endless store of good 
stories, pithy sayings, and choice 
points of humour, by my side; yet 
with all I sat melancholy and ill at 
ease. In vain did the tare old man 
tell me his best marvels f bow he 
once teught with Tom Hughes, a 
wild WMshman, whom he met in a 
perUous journey U^ougb ihe forests 
of Cheshire; how om would not 
let go his grip, when he had him 
doAyii'(“whilk was afoul villainy;”) 
and Koiv he ^ voll into a run¬ 
ning water before he could get 
loose (“ whilk shewed the savage 
natur of thae menseless barbarians.^’) 
In vain he told me that pleasant 
jest, how my grandfather ** ance 
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wiled the six excisemen into alone opinion that there was something 
house, and then gaed in hiinsell, and mysterious about the family of the 
pyed them through the windows, Grange, “ Master William,” said 
whilk cleared the country-side o' he at last, “ I canna refuse ye, and 
that vermin as lang as aul<jl Redrigs you gaun awa’, maybe never to see 
waste the fore.” In vain he told a lasso’your ain country again; but 
mo how his old dog Stretcher hunt- ye maun promise never to speak 
ed the black hare mm Dunmoss to o’ whateverye may see strange aboot 
Skyboe. f left iiirn in the Bubtlest^^. the hoose; for, at ween oursel Is, there 
of the doubles, and in another mi- are ancs cxpeckit there this verni 
niite was in tlie penthouse of clay, .»igbt wha’s names wadna cannily 
the river boiling at my feet, md the near tellin’; and Jeanie trusts me, 
rain rushing round iny head; but and I maunna beguile her; hut the 
before tne were the rich deliglited waters are out, and we will liao a 
eyes aiul quickening features of my lang and cauld tramp through the 
unknown beaiJty. Again I bore Iicr bogs, sac get a drap o’ soinothin’ for 
tliron 2 :b tlio Hood: auabi I bent over the road, and I’ll liac Tam Herron’s 


lier, and pressed, her to my breast, 
and once morn' fSt fancy 1 had felt 
the. tluill of her returned embrace; 
once more 1 had kissed her lips, and 
once more we had vowed to live or 
die together, wlieii I was startled 
from iny reverie by a question which 
the unsuspecting old man was now 
repeating for tlie third time, I stam¬ 
mered an excuse, and roused myself 
to the hearing of another excellent 
jt?8t; but what it might have been 1 
know not, for the entrance of a young 
labourer, an old acquaintance of my 
own, with whom he liad business, 
cut it short. “ Aleck,” he said, “ get 
ready to set out for the fair upon 
the inovn’se’eu; and, Aleck, iny man, 
keep yoursell out o’ drink and fecht- 
iu’—and, my bonny man, Tm say¬ 
ing, the iieist time ye gang a courtin’ 
to the Grange, (1 pricked up iny ears 
nil at once,) sc^ that ye’re no ta’en 
for ane o’^thae rebel chicis, wha, 
they say, V4re burrowin’ e’en iioo 
about the auld wa’s as thick as mice 
in a meal-ark,”—“ But Aleck,” croon¬ 
ed old Mause from tlm corner, 
“ whilk ane o’ the lasses ai e you for?” 
This was enough. I watched my op¬ 
portunity, slipped out to the stable, 
found Aleck, who had retreated thi¬ 
ther in bis confusion, and, point- 
blank, proposed that he sbpuld take 
me with him that very ni^t, anil in¬ 
troduce me to one of the gifJa at 
Moyabel, as I longed to have an 
hcHir’s courting after the old fashiop 
before I left,the country, con¬ 
cluded by offering him a hanflsome 
consideration, which, however, he 
refused; but, sitting down in the 
manger, began io consider my pro¬ 
posal, with such head-scratching and 
nail-biting, as confirpied me in xny 


Sunday suit ready for you after bed¬ 
time. Saul! ye’Jl uiak a braw wesi- 
ver wi’ the beard; and wi* a’ your 
Englified discoorsin’, ye can talk as 
like a (’hriatian as ever when ye like. 
—Nanny will think heraell fitted 
at last; hut ye maunna be ower 
crouse wi’ Nanny, Master William.” 

I promised every thing; waited im¬ 
patiently till tlie family liad gone to 
rest; found Aleidt true to bis engage¬ 
ment ; put oil the clothes he had pre¬ 
pared, and wo stole out about mid¬ 
night. 

It was pitch dark, hut fair and 
calm; so, with the hopes of getting 
to our journey's end not wei above 
the knee, we commenced stumbling 
and bolting along the great stones 
and ruts of the causeway; this we 
cleaved without any accident, fartlier 
than my slipping once into the ditch, 
and now found ourselves upon the 
open hill-side, splasliing freely over 
the soak^ turf and slippery patli- 
way. I was in high spirits, and 
though squirting thie black puddle to 
my knees at everyv'etep, and seeing 
no more of the road 1 was to travel 
on than another one in advance, yet 
faced onward with great gaiety and 
good humour. A&r some time, 
however, Aleck began snuffing the 
air, and, with evident concern, an¬ 
nounced the approach of a mist, 
which soon thickened into percepti- 
biUty to me also. Our path, which 
lifftorto had swept across sheep- 
grazing uplands and grassy knolls, 
‘ now began to thread deep rushy 
bottoms, with here and there a qua¬ 
king spot of quagmire, or a mantled 
stream, which I knew by the cold 
water running sharp below, and by 
tlie thick, dull gathering of the weeds 
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about iny Icj^s—for the mist made all 
80 dark, that 1 can only give a blind 
man’H deecription. The way now 
became more intricate and broken, 
but still I followed Aleck cheerily, 
pushing through all obstacles, and 
thinking only of the best measures 
to be taken when we should arrive 
at Moyabel, when 1 suddenly per¬ 
ceived that my footsteps were tread* 
ing down the long wet grass and 
heavy sedge itself, and that atiy di»w: 
tinct pathway no longer remained to 
guide us. 1 began to doubt Aleck’s 
knowledge of the road, Avhich he still 
maintained to be unshaken; but the 
next two steps settled tlic nintter, by 
bringing us both up to the middle in 
a running river. We scrambled out 
without saying a word, Aleck being 
silent from confusion, and I fearing 
to increase it by reproaches. He be¬ 
gan to groj)e about for the path we 
had come by; and finding what he 
thought our track, pursued it a few 
steps to the right. 1 thought I had 
it to the left, and began to explore in 
that direction. “ &\\o I where are 
you now V” I cried, as I missed him 
from my side. He answered ** Here,” 
from a considerable distance lower 
down. “ Where?*' I repented.— 

“ llercawa,” he answered.—“ Here- 
aiwa, iheroawa, wandering Willie,” 

I hummed in bitter jollity, as I pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction of the voice, 

“ Herettwa,thereaM'a, baud your way 
liame,” when—squash, crash, holt, 
heels over head—plump I went o1>cr 
a brow into a very Devil’s Punch- 
Bowl; for bottom I found none, 
tliougJi shot from the hank with the 
impetus of an arrow. DoWn 1 wont, 
the water closing over me in strata 
and substrata, each one colder than 
the other, till I expected to find my 
head at last clashing against the 
young ice wedges of a preternatural 
frost below. 1 sunk at least fifteen 
feet before I could collect my ener¬ 
gies and turn. I thought 1 would 
never reach the top. To it at last I 
came, sputtering, blown, and fairly 
frightened. 1 never waited to con¬ 
sider my course, but striking despe¬ 
rately out, swam straight iorward, 
till 1 came bump against the bank. 

I clambered up, and listened. The 
first sound I could distinguisb, after 
the bubbling and liissing left ray 
ears, was Aleck’s voice nearly before 
me, on the opposite side. He was 


singing out something between a 
howl and a halloo; for he also had 
got into the water, and could not find 
bottom any where but on the spot 
he occupied. He could not swim a 
stroke. There was nothing for it 
bui to go back and rescue him. The 
unexpectedness alone of my first dip 
had cau$ed my confusion. TJiat was 
^onc olF, and 1 again plunged reso- 
lutely into the river, which I now 
could discern grey in the clearing 
mist. A few strokes brought me to 
where the poor fellow stood, witli 
his arms extended upon the water, 
and his neck stretched to the utmost 
to keep it oiii of his mouth. Ikncw 
the danger of taking an alarmed man 
of greater weight attd strength than 
myself upon my ; and there¬ 
fore, comforting blih with assuvanres 
of safety, 1 tried,in all directions, for 
bottom, wliich at last 1 found, and ha¬ 
ving sounded the bed of the river to 
the opposite side, returned, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in guiding 
and supporting him across. 

The mist was now rapidly thinning 
away, and I could distinguish the 
higli bank black against the sky. It 
was a joyful eight, and induced, by 
a natural association, the pleasant 
thought of the comforter in my 
pocket. I took a mighty dram : then 
feeling for head, (ho had 

lain down, sWeaming like Father 
Nile in the pictures,among the rushes 
at my feet), 1 directed the bottle’s 
mouth to his. Ho had been making his 
moan in an under whine ever since 
1 first heard him lamenting liis con¬ 
dition on the opposite side; but no 
sooner did his lipsfeeUh^ smooth ia- 
sinuator’s presence, than (his tongue 
being put out of the way) they dosed 
witli instinctive afiection, and went 
together when the long embrace was 
past, with a smack quite cheering. 
Then slowly risintj, and fetcljiug a 
deep sigh as he garnered himself to¬ 
gether, “ Lord, Lord,” said he, “ I’m 
nano tliOj^^waur o’ that. But, Master 
William, to tell God’s truth, I dinna 
ken whaur we are. That we hao 
crossed Glen —^ water, or the HiJI- 
head burn, or the Marcher’s dyke. 
I’m poilitive sure; but wbilk I’m no 
just equal to say—but there’s some¬ 
thin’ black atween us and the lift; 
I judge it to be Dunmoss Cairn: let’s 
baud on to it, and we maun soon 
come to biggit wa’s.” So raying, he 
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Jed me forward in the direction of 
wbftt seemed to me also a distant 
hill; but beinff occupied in pladng 
my footsteps, 1 had ceased to look at 
it, when nil at once there was a crush 
of leaves about iny head, and 1 found 
myself under a green tree. “ When 
will this weary night of error have 
an end ?” I mentally exclaimed; but 
was surprised by Aleck taking my 
hand, nihbing the palm along the 
rough stem, and asking in an elate 
tone what 1 felt ? “ A damnably 
rough bark,*' growled I; “ what do 
you mean?” He cut a caper full 
three feet into the Here is a 

pleasant occurrence now—this rascal 
IS drunk—he will roll into the next 
ditch and suffocate—I shall be the 
death of the poor fellow—I shall lose’* 
—here he broke my agreeable medi¬ 
tations. " rU tell you how it was. 
Master William; Jeanie and 1 were 
])artiiers at tlie sheavin’, (“ Evidently 
drunk,” thought 1,) and I catina tell 
how it was, (** I well believe you— 
you can not—but ^tvvas all my own 
folly,” I muttered,) but 1 found the 
maid in a sair duster that e’en when 
we parted : (“ Vou’)! be in sorer flus¬ 
ter presently if 1 begin to you—you 
drunken idiot I” was my running 
commentary,) and sae just as 1 carnc 
by this auld thorn”—“ Then you do 
know where you ave-«^o you ?” I 
cried aloud.—“ Sure enougli,” said 
he, " for didn’t I carve my heart wP 
Jeanie’s heuk stuck out through it 
that very night; and isiia it hereto 
this minute ?”—** Oh, ho, lead on 
then, in God’s name; but tell me 
where we are, and how far we have 
to go.”—“ Why,” said he, “ the bridge 
is just a step overby that we ought 
to hae crossed; and troth, I wonncr 
a dishfu* at inysell for no kenuin’ the 
black moss and the dolochan’s hole 
that we hae just come through ; for 
I hae cut turf in the ane, and woshed 
in die ither, since I was the bouk o’ 
a peat—but here we are at the end 
o’ the causey that will take us to the 
Grange.” Wo entered on a raised 
and moated bank, whicli crossed a 
moaay flat to the old house; but ere 
we liM advanced a dozen steps, there 
suddenly appeared a light moving 
about, and giving occasional glimpses 
of the white walls and thick trees 
at the further end; it then came 
steadily and swiftly towards its; I 
could presently distinguish the dull 
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beat of lioofs on the greensward, and 
soon after, the figures of two mount¬ 
ed men. 

The sides of the old moat were over¬ 
grown with furze and brambles, and 
we stole into this cover as they ap- 

K ;hed. The foremost bore the 
was armed at all points, and 
mounted on a fresh horse. 1 started 
with exultation where 1 lay—he was 
her fatlier. His companion’s black 
breeches and canting seat proclaim¬ 
ed a priest. They were conversing 
as thejr passed. " Another month, 
good lather, and we will be behind 
the bastions of Belle Isle; were It not 
for rny Madeline's sake,! would make 
it six; but this bloodhound having 
been slipped upon us”— The sounds 
were here lost in the trampling of 
theirhorseB;Iheardthenian of masses 
mumble something in reply, and 
they wheeled out or hearing up the 
rugged pathway to the bridge. “ Now 
iriiiid your preunise. Master William,” 
said AJeck, as we rose and proceeded 
to the house. We soon arrived there; 
and he led me to a low wing, repeat¬ 
ing his cautions, and, in answer tomy 
questions, denying all knowledge of 
tlie strangers. Placing me behind a 
low wall, he now stole forward, and 
tapped at a w'indow, and presently 1 
heard the inmates moving and whis¬ 
pering. 'I'he door was soon opened, 
and a parley took place, in which 1 
heard my aHsunied name made ho¬ 
nourable mention of by my intruder. 
He led me forward, pushed me gent¬ 
ly before 1dm, and I found myself in 
a dark passage, soft hands welcoming 
me, and warm breath playing on niy 
cheek. 

The door was closed, and we were 
led into a wide rude apartment, dim 
in the low glow of aheap of embern. 
A splinter of Logwood was soon 
kindled, and by Its light 1 saw that 
we had been conducted by two girls. 
One, whom froni her attention to 
Aleck 1 concluded to bo her of tlie 
reaplng-liook, was a pretty interesting 
soft maiden. The other, howevei, 
had attractions of a very differezt 
class: fine-featured, dark-eyed, coal- 
black-haired and tall; as she stood, 
her right band holding the rude torcli 
over her head, while tlie left gather¬ 
ed the folds of a long cloak under 
her bosom, with her eyes of coy ex¬ 
pectation and merry amazement, she 
seemed more the ideal of a robber’s 
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daughter in some old romancoy than 
a menial in a moorland farm-houae* 
I attempted to salute her, but sho 
held me at bay with her hand* “ Hecby 
lad I ye’re no blate—is it knievin* 
troots# ye think ye are ? But, my 
stars! ye are as droukit as if ye had 
been through a’ the pools o* the burn! 
Sit down, my jo, till wo dry ye; and 
be qu’et till I get a fire.” Peats and 
bogwood were now heaped upon the 
, hearth; and kneeling down upon the 
broad stone, she began puffing away 
with her pretty puckered mouth; 
partly, 1 suppose, because there are 

no bellows in Glen-; and partly, 

1 took it for granted, to afford me an 
opportunity of kneeling beside and 
preeiug it. The smoke now rose be¬ 
fore me in thick' volumes, and for a 
while I lost sight of Aleck and his 
.leaiiie. By and by, liowever, on rai¬ 
sing tny Lead, 1 started back at seeing 
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a figure the most extraordinary stand¬ 
ing at the further end of the apart* 
meat. A blanket covered the shoul¬ 
ders ; the feet and legs were bare; a 
red handkerchief was tied about the 
head; and, strangest of all, although 
the hairy neck and whiskers argued 
him a man, yet was he from the 
waist to the knees clad in a petticoat! 

I started to my feet, visions of 
sleepwalkers and lunatics thronging 
through my imagination, but was 
caught hold of by Nanny, who, sha¬ 
king with suppressed laughter, whis¬ 
pered me, while the tears ran out 
and dancediipon her long lashes for 
very fun, that it was only precious 
Aleck, “ wham Jeanie bad cled in 
her bit wyliecoat, since she dauredna 
wake the Loose to look for aught 
else;” then, laying her hand upon 
my shoulder (and the wet oozed 
from between her fingers), she pro- 


* ** Knieving tvontn’* (they call it tickling in England) is good sport. You go to 
a atony shallow at night, a companion bearing a torch; then, stripping to the thighs 
and shoulders, wade in; grope with your hands under the stones, sods, and other 
harbourage, till you find your game, then grip him in your ** knieve,'*and toss him 
ashore* 

I remember, when n hoy, carrying the splits for a servant of the family, called Sam 
IVham. Now Sam was an able young fellow, well-boned and willing; a bard¬ 
headed cudgel-player, and a marvellous tough wrestler, for he had a backbone like a 
sea-serpent; this gained him the name of the Twister and Twiner. He had got into 
the river, and with his back to me, was stooping over abroad stone, when something 
bolted from under tlie bank on which 1 stood, right through Lis legs. Sam fell with 
n great splash uptin liis face, but in falling jammed whatever It was against the stone. 
** Let go. Twister,” shouted 1, 'tis an otter, he will nip a finger off yoii.”^ 
“ Whisht,” sputtered he, us he slid his hand under the water; “ May 1 never read a 
text again, if he isna a sawmont wi' a shonther like a hog—** Crip him by the 
gills, Twister,” cried Saul will IJ” cried the Twiner; but just then there was 

a heave, a roll, a splash, a slap like a pistol-shot; down went Sam, and up went the 
;^almon, spun like a shilling at pitch and toss, six feet into the air. 1 leaped in just 
as ho came to the water; but my foot caught between two stones, and the mure 
r pulled the firmer it stuck. The fish fell in a spot shallower than that from 
which he had leaped. Sam saw the chance, and tackled to again: while I, sit¬ 
ting down in the stream as best I might, held up my torch, and cried fair 
play, as shoulder to shoulder, throughout and oboiit, up and down, roll and tumble, 
to it they went, Sam and the salmon. The Twister was never so twined before. 
Yet through crossbuttocks and capsizes innumerable, he still held on; now haled 
through a pool; now haling up a bank; now heels over head ; now head over heels; 
now head and heels together; doubled up in a corner; but at last stretched fairly on 
bis hack, and foaming for rage and disappointment; while the victorious salmon, 
slapping the stones with hla tail, and whirling the spray from hla shoulders at every 
roll, came boring and snoring up the ford. I tugged and strained to no purpose; 
he flashed by me with a snort, and slid into the deep water. Sum now staggered 
forward with battered bones and peeled elbows, blowing like a grampus, and cursing 
like nothing but himself. He extricated me, and we limped home. Neither rose 
for a week ; for I had a dislocated ankle, and the Twister was troubled with a broken 
rib. Poor Sam! he had his brains discovered at last by a poker in a row, and 
was worm’s meat within three months; yet, ere he died, he hud the satisfaction of 
feasting on his old antagonist, who was man’s meat next morning. They caught him: 
in a net. Sm knew him by the twist in bU tail. 
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osedi with a maidenly mixture of 
iudliness and hesitation^ that 1 
should go and do so likewise. Who 
knows now 1 might have stood the 
temptation^ had she not in time per¬ 
ceived my error, and^ blushing deep¬ 
ly, explained, that as Ale^ had 
done—undressed liitnself alone—so 
should 1. Under these stipulations, 
I declined parting with more than 
my coat, tor whidi she substituted 
a curiously quilted coverlet; then 
bringing mo warm water, insisted on 
my bathing my feet. I gladly con¬ 
sented; but hardly had I pulled off 
the coarse stockings, lina washed 
the black soil from my hands, when 
there began a grievous coughing and 
grumbling in the room from which 
the girls had come. 

‘‘ Lord, hand a grip o’ us!” cried 
Aleck; “ it’s auld Peg hoastin*— 
De’il wauken her, the cankered 
rush I sheMl breed a bonny splorc 
gin site finds me here.” 

“ Whisht, Whisht,” whispered 
Nanny, “ she^s as keen as colly i’the 
lugs; and gleggcr than baudrons i’ 
the dark.” 

The libelled Mistress Margaret 
gave no farther time for calumnia¬ 
tion ; slamming open the door, she 
came down upon us, gaunt, grim, 
and unescapable—" Ye menselcss 
tawpics ! ye bauld cutties! ye wan¬ 
ton liininers! ye— wh(Cs thisf'* She 
snatched the light from Nannie's 
hand, and poked it close to my face 
—‘‘ Wha’fl this ? I say, wlia’s this 

“ Hoots, woman!” cried Nanny, 
spiritedly, yet witli an air of conci¬ 
liation, Use hail yc mony a boy has 
come over tlje moss to crack wi’ 
yoursell when ye were a lassie.” 

“ When I was a lassie 1” 

I thought she would have choked; 
but her indignation at last made its 
way up in thunder upon my devoted 
head. 

“ Wha are ye ? what arc yc ? what 
fetches yc sornin’ here ? ye”— 

Nanny again interposed. “ He’s 
just a weaver lad, I tell ye, that 
Aleck Lowther fetched frae the 
Langslap Moss to keep him com¬ 
pany.” 

“ A weaver lad!” (1 had raised 
my foot to the rim of the tub, and 
sat with my chin upon my hand, and 
niy elbow on my knee, laughing, to 
the great aggravation of her anger). 


“ A weaver lad I—tliere’s ne’er a 
wabster o’ the Langslap Moss wi’ 
siccan a leg as that!—there’s ne’er a 
ane o’ a* the creeshy clan wha’s shins 
arena bristled as red as a belly rash¬ 
er !—there’s ne’er a wabster o* the 
Langslap Moss wi’ the track o’ a 
ring upon his wee finger!—there’s 
ne’er a wabster o’ the Langslap Moss 
wi’ aughteen hunner linen in Lis 
sark-frill I—Jamie, hoi! Jamie Steen- 
Bon, here’s a spy!” 

So sudden and overpowering was 
her examination and judgment, and 
her voice had risen to such a pitch 
of clamour, that all my attempts at 
interruption and explanation were 
lost; while the screams wliich the 
girls could not control when they 
heard her call in assistance, prevent¬ 
ed a reply. One after another, five 
ruffianly-looking fellows ruslied in 
at her call; and ere I could fre(5 
myself from the importunate excul¬ 
pations of poor Nanny, they wei e 
crowding and cursing round me; 
while one, apparently their leader, 
held a lantern to my face, a pike to 
my throat, and demanded my name 
and business. That tliesc were one 
unhappy remnant of the rebel parly 
1 couKl not doubt; if 1 declared my 
real name, 1 might expect all that 
exasperation could prompt and des¬ 
peration execute against a disguised 
enemy in the camp; (for the only 
one from whom I could expect pro¬ 
tection was, as I liad seen, beyond 
my appeal.) Again, to give a ficti¬ 
tious name, and keep up the chnrnc- 
terof a country weaver, was revolt¬ 
ing to my pride, and in all likelihood 
beyond my ability. Winch horn of 
this dilemma 1 might have impaled 
myself on, I cannot tell; for a sud¬ 
den interruption prevented my an¬ 
swer. 

Aleck, who had with difficulty been 
hitherto restrained by tlic united ex¬ 
ertions of the three women, here 
burst from their arms, tossed off his 
blanket, and leaped with a whoop 
into the middle of the floor;—except 
the short petticoat about his loins he 
was stark naked. ** I’m twal stane 
wecht—roy name’s Aleck Lawther 
—I’ll slap ony man o’ ye for four- 
an’-tweiity tens!” As he uttered 
this challenge, tossing his long arms 
about his head, bouncing upright, 
and cutting like a posture-master at 
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the end of every clause, wliile the 
scanty ki1111 uttered and flapped about 
his sinewy hams, the men fell back 
in a panic, as if from a spectre; but 
their astoaUhment soon gave place 
to indignation, and my fpiestioner, 
clubbing Ins i)ike, stepped forward, 
and making the shaft rattle ofT tlie 
white array of ribs, wliicli poor 
Aleck’s flourish had left unprotect¬ 
ed, reduced his proposals to practice 
in a trice. Ho, wisely making up for 
disparity of forces by superiority of 
weapon, started back, and adroitly 
unhooking the long iron chain and 
pot-hooks from the chimney, set 
them flying round his head like a 
slinger of old; and meeting his anta¬ 
gonist with a clash, shot him rocket- 
wise into the corner: then giving 
another whirl to his stretcher, and 
leaping out with the full awing of 
his long body, he brought it to bear 
upon the next. There was another 
clattering crasli, and the man went, 
down; but pitching with his slioul- 
dcr into the tub, upset it, and sent a 
flood of water into the Arc. Smoke, 
steam, and white ashes, whirled up 
in clouds; the lantern was trampled 
out, and the battle became general: 
for one rascal, lifting his fallen com¬ 
rade’s pike, (there was luckily but 
one among them,) advanced upon 
me. I liad just light to see the 
tlirust, and parry it. Another second, 
and we had closed in the midst of 
tiiat strange atmosphere, striking and 
sneezing at each other across the 
pike shaft, as we each strove to wrest 
it to himself. My antagonist was a 
lusty fellow, and tugged me stoutly, 
while I kept him between me and the 
main flght^ now raging through the 
water and the Are; this I could just 
distinguish among the vapour and 
smoke, dashed about in red showers of 
embers, as each new tramp and whirl 
of the combatants swept it from the 
hearthstone. How.'Aleck fought his 
two opponents 1 could not imaaiuc; 
yet once, during a minute’s relaxa¬ 
tion on our parts, when, having got 
the pike jammed between a table and 
the wall, we were reduced to the 
by-play of kicking one another’s shin¬ 
bones, I could hear, every now and 
again, above the medley of curses 
and screams, (for the women were 
all busy,) his lusty " Hah!” as he put 
in each successive blow) and then 
the bult^and thud of some one gone- 
down, far away in the distance; or 
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tlie rush of a capsize amongtlte loose 
lumber at my feet. But 1 had np 
longer an opportunity of noting his 
prowess; for my antagonist, getting 
tlie weapon disentangled, hauled me 
after him into the open Aoor, and 
then began upon the swinging sys¬ 
tem. So away wo went, sweeping 
down chairs and stools, and rolling 
fallen bodies over in our course; 
till tired aiul dizzy, Z suddenly plant¬ 
ed myself, lot go both holds, and 
dashing in right and left together, 
sent him whirling like a cornet, im¬ 
petuous and hot, into the void be¬ 
yond. But'my own head here foil 
heavily upon my breast; and the 
veliolc scene, smoke, Are, and shifting 
shapes, with all their mingled hissing, 
and battering, oaths, shrieks, and im¬ 
precations, shut upon my senses. 

A Babel of dull sound, chiming and 
sawing wiiliiu iny head, announced 
my returned consciousness. This is 
no dream, thought I; 1 have beeuliurt, 
but I am afraid to ask myself where. 
Tf my skull sliould be fractured now, 
and I should be an idiot all my life, or 
if my arm sliould be broken—fare¬ 
well to the river! But can I be still 
doubled up among those pots and 
pans which I crushed beneath me in 
my full V No,—dark as it is, I feel 
that 1 am laid straight and soft. 1 
must be in bed, but where ? where ? 
It was some time before I had cou¬ 
rage to couArm my doubts of my 
bend's condition: it was carefully 
bandaged, and doubtless much shat¬ 
tered : 1 could /%el that I was in a 
close-paneled bedstead, such as are 
usual in old liouses; but had too 
much discretion to attempt the ha¬ 
zardous cxp^rimcut of rising ivithout 
knowing cither my strength or situa¬ 
tion. So I lay, fancying all sorts of 
means to account for my preserva¬ 
tion : need I say that the main agent 
in all was the fair Madeline ? 

My curiosity was at length relie¬ 
ved ; a rude foldiug-door opened op¬ 
posite, and shewed a low dim sitting- 
room beyond, from which there rose 
a few steps to the entiiancc of my 
chamber. On these appeared, not, 
alas! the fancied visitant who was to 
flit about my bedside, and mix her 
brigh^^n'esence with my dreams; 
but stately aud severe, with a pale 
cheek and compressed lip, her father 
—ray aversion. 

I lay silent, sick at the thoughts of 
my own meanness in his eyes; while 
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he advanced, shading the light of the 
caudle from my face, and in a low 
C(dd touie, ashed if 1 desired any-* 
tiling ? 

I shall never forget him as he 
stood, the liglit thrown full upon bis 
strong features and broad chest, and 
sldulng purple through tlie fingers of 
his large hand. ^*1 asked, sir, did you 
require any assistance ?'’ he repeat¬ 
ed. ** Are you in pain ?** he went on. 
1 now replied that my chief pain was 
caused by my own unworthy ap¬ 
pearance ; made a confused apology 
for my misconduct, and olfered my 
acknowledgments for the protection 
I had received, “ You have saved 
the life of my child,*’ he said, tuni- 
ing slightly from me, “ and protec¬ 
tion is a debt which must bo paid; 
for your follower, he iqust thank the 
same circumstance for what little 
life Ins own mad conduct lias left, 
him.*' Without another word, he 
took aphial from the table, and, pour¬ 
ing out a draught, handed it to me ^ 
I mechanically drunk It off; but ere 
1 had taken it from my lips, he was 
gone.'' 1 lieard the doors close and 
the bolts shoot aft<u' him with strange 
forebodings; and when the sound 
of his footsteps had died away in the 
long passage beyond, fell back In a 
wild maze of apprehension and self- 
censure, till I again sank into a heavy 
sleep. 

When I awoke, there was a yellow 
twiliglit in my little cabin, from the 
Scattering of a red^ny of the sunset 
which streamed through a crevice in 
the door. I had., therefore slept a 
whole day; my fever was abated; 
the gnawing pain had l^^ft my head, 
and 1 longed to eau, I knocked upon 
the boards, and tm door was pre¬ 
sently opened; but it was some time 
cre my eyes could endure the fiood 
of light which then burst in. The 
figure which at length became visi¬ 
ble amid it, was little worthy so 
goodly a birth. Tlie lank, slack, ill- 
hinged anatomy of Peg, with a bottle 
in one hand, and a long horn spoon 
In the other, advanced, and in no 
gracious tone demanded what was 
my wtJh 1 turned and lay silent; for 
I never felt an awkward Biti^|pn so 
embarrassing as then. My gffjf e rose 
at the malignant cause of all my dis¬ 
asters; but interest and discretion 
told me to be civil if 1 spok^ at all. 
I gave no answer; she was in no hu- 
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mour to suffer such trifling with her 
time. “ Hear till him, Jamie I” she 
exclaimed to some one behind her, 
« hear till him, the fashious scunner 1 
ho dunts folk frae their wark as if 
he was the laird o’ the Lang Marches 
himsell, and then”-^— “Good Mis¬ 
tress Margaret’*- “ Mistress me 

nae mistresses! there’s ne’er a wife 
i’ the parish has a right to be 
tressed, since she deeit wha’s 
ye wad betray! Dell hae me gin I can 
keep my knieves aff ye, ye ill-faured 
bluid-seller!”—“ Ill-faured what ?” 
shouted T. “ No just ill-faured nei¬ 
ther, blest be the Maker, and mair’s 
the pity; ye’re a clean boy eneugli, 
as 1 Aveel may say, wha had tlie 
strippin’ and streekin’ o’ ye; but I 
say that ye’re just a bluid-seller, a 
reformer, a spy, gin ye like it bet¬ 
ter !” She backed down the steps, 
and holding a leaf of the door at each 
side, stretched in her neck, and Avent 
on, “ Aye, spy, Willie Macdonnell, 
spy to your teeth.—Isiia your name 
upon your sark breast? and arena 
the arms that ye disgrace upon your 
seal,and daur ye deny them ? daur ye 
deny that ye’re the swearer away o’ 
the innocent bluid o’ puir Hughy 
^lorrison, wham ye hangit like a 
doug upon the lamp-posts o’ Doon- 
palrick ? Daur ye hae the face to 
deny that ye come here e’en noo to 
reform upon Square O’More and his 
bonny wean ? Daur yc hae the impu- 
rence to deny it?” Here I was relie¬ 
ved by the entrance of Mr O’More 
himself, 1 addressed him in a tone 
as cool and conciliatory as I could 
command. “ 1 am much relieved to 
find, sir, that any harshness I may 
have to complain of, has originated 
in a mistake. 1 am Mr Macdonnell 
of Redrigs. It was only last week 
tlmt 1 returned from England. I have 
not been in this part or the country 
for many years; and can only say, 
that if any person bearing my name 
deserves the character you seem to 
impute to me, I detest him as cor¬ 
dially as you do.” He eyed me willi 
visibly increased disgust. “ It will 
not pass, sir, it will not pass. 1 have 
had notice of your intentions. Mr 
Macdonnell of KedrigH is in Oxford.” 
—“ I tell you, sir, he is here!” I 
^ cried, starting up in bed. " Back, 
1” he. exclaimed to the servants 
were pressing round; they fell 
IracK} and he came up to mok “ Hark 
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ye, Bir, instead of assuming a name to 
which you have no right”—The 

f iassion which had been bumlngwlth- 
n me all along, blazed out in uncon¬ 
trollable fury. I started with a sud¬ 
den energy out into the floor; dash¬ 
ed backwards and forwards through 
the room, stamping with indignation, 
while I asserted my honour, and de¬ 
manded satisfaction; ‘ but the fire 
which had for a minute animated me 
failed ; my tongue became confused 
and feeble; the whole scene whirled 
and flickered round me, and I sunk 
exhausted, and in a burning fever, 
on a scat. 

Every one who has suftered fever 
knows what a hery trance it is. How 
long mine had continued I could not 
guess; when the crisis came, it was 
vourable, and 1 awoke, cool and de¬ 
lighted, from a long sweet sleep. 
That scene I iiad already^witnessed, 
of sunset througli the room beyond, 
was again before me; the same grey 
and purple haze hung over the moun¬ 
tain, and the same rich sky from 
above lit up the river-reaches ; the 
dim old room was warm in tiie mel¬ 
low light; the folding-doors stood 
wide open, but on the steps where 
the niarrer of the whole had stood 
before, lol the radiance revelling 
through her hair; the rich light 
flushing warm through the outline 
of her face and neck; the sweet re¬ 
pose of satisfaction and conscious 
cave beaming over her whole coun¬ 
tenance ; benign and beautiful stood 
Madeline (TMore, her finger on her 
lips. She, too, thinks me a ^y»” 
1 muttered, in the bitterness of my 
lieai't, and hid my face upon the pil¬ 
low. But who can describe my de- 
ligj^t when I heard her well-remem¬ 
bered accents murmur beside ine, 
** Oh no, believe mo, indeed I do 
not!” I looked up. She was cover¬ 
ed with blushes—I felt them reflect¬ 
ed on my own cheek—there was a 
conscious pause. ** Then you do 
believe that 1 anf what I have told 
you ?” I said at last. " Oh yes 1 but 
indeed you must forgive the error,” 
she replied; and readily did 1 ad¬ 
mit its justifiableness, when she-went 
on to tell me that a friend had rid¬ 
den a long journey to wm them 
against a person bearing my name, 
and answering to my iqipe&i'ance,'ati 
appstate from tUeir own cause, find 
a noted spy, who, upon somp vague 


information of their retreat, had set 
out with the intention of discovering 
and betraying them; and that their 
friend (in whom I at once recognised 
tlie priest I liad seen her father con¬ 
duct from the house) liad left tliem 
but a few minutes before 1 arrived*.- 
It was now my turn to apologize 
and explain. She listened,^^h many 
pleas of palliation for the Iddlgnities I 
had endured, to myaccount of my bu¬ 
siness in Ireland, apd the circumstan¬ 
ces which had led me to Glen-; 

but when I came to account for my 
appearance at Moyabel, her confu¬ 
sion satisfied me that thomotivc was 
already known. 1 felt suddenly con¬ 
scious of having been dreaming'about^ 
her: and 1 knew that a fevered man's 
dream is his nurse’s perquisite: dls- 
siniulation, after what 1 knew and 
^uspected to have passed, would 
have been as Impossible as repug¬ 
nant. So then and there, among 
that mellow sunset in the sick cliam- 
ber, I confessed to Jier how my whole 
thoughts had been haunted by her 
image, since the time when her fa- ' 
ther had hurried her from the scene 
of our meeting; how 1 could not rest 
while any scheme, how wild soever, 
romised me even a chance of again ., 
choldiug her; how this had induced' 
mo to snatch at the first opportunity 
of discovering her, and had brought 
on that disastrous adventure which 
liad ended in iny wound; but that 1 
still endured another, which I feared 
would prove incurable, if I might 
not live upon the liopc (and 1 took ' 
her hand) of gmniiig her to be my 
heart’s physician constantly. 

Footsteps suddenly sounded in 
tlie passage. 1 Released her hand, 
and she hid her confusion, in a hasty 
escape through a side-door, just be¬ 
fore her father made his appearance 
at that of the hall. Ho advanced with 
a frank expression of pleasure and 
concern; took his scat by my bed¬ 
side; congratulated me on die fa¬ 
vourable issue of my illness, and re¬ 
peated those apologies and explana¬ 
tions which his daughter had already 
made; adding that his first intention 
had hew to detain me prisoner, so 
that I TObld have no opportunity of 
betraying them until their departure 
for Franco; but that the moment ho 
had heard my undisguised ravings, 
he Deceived the injustice of whicli 
he ^ad been guilty j that AleckV 
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speech having returned soon after, 
(for the poor fellow was so beaten 
that he could not say a word for three 
days—but I have taken good care of 
him,) another evidence, however un¬ 
necessary, was afforded by his de¬ 
claration ;''^and that, therefore, a mes¬ 
senger 'was immediately dispatched 
to Kuowehead, with private letters, 
explaining our situHtion ami its 
causes, and resting on the honour of 
-my friend for the security of all. 
TJie trust had been well reposed; 
Aleck, who was able to go home in a 
few days, had come the'uight before 
(althougb returned that morning) 
witli the ihfclligencc of the real spy 
having applied for information to 
the old gontlcinau; but that, loyal 
subject and xealous protestant as he 
was, he had given him no more than 
a civil indication of his door. All 
this he told with a gratified and grate¬ 
ful air, and left me to a night of happy 
dreams. 

Next niorning, however, lie came 
to me, and in a serious, nay severe 
manner, told me, that as I had di¬ 
vulged the motive which brought me 
thither in ray ravings, he felt it a duty 
to himself and to me, now that 1 was 
established in my recovery, to inform 
me that, while he forgave my intru¬ 
sion on a privacy he had already beg¬ 
ged me not to break| he must desire 
that there should be no recurrence 
of attentions to his daughter, which 
might distract a heart destined either 
for the service of a free Catholic in 
regenerated Ireland, or for that of 
Heaven in a nunner 3 ^ 

He had laid his hand upon the table, 
and it unconsciously rested upon 
the seals of my ^.watch, “ Look,” 
said I, ‘‘at these t^nkets; I shall tell 
you what they are, and let them be 
my answer. That rude silver seal, 
with the arms and initials, was dug 
from my father’s orchard, along witli 
the bones of his ancestor, who fell 
there beneath the knives of free Ca¬ 
tholics, in —41, a grcyJiaired man, 
among the seven bodies of his mur¬ 
dered wife and children. Look again 
at that curious rlog; it was worn by 
Ids son, the sole survivor of all tlmt 
ancient family who escapedi^amaim¬ 
ed and famished spectre, out of Der¬ 
ry, after the same party Iiad driven 
him to eat his sword belt for hunger. 
Look once again at this more antique 
locketi it contains the hair pf a ma¬ 


ternal ancestor, who perished for the 
faith among the fagots of Suiithiield ; 
and look, here, at my own arm, that 
wound I received when a child, from 
the chief of a ‘ Heart of Steel’ ban¬ 
ditti, who, under the same banner, 
lighted our family’s escape from rape 
and massacre, by the flames of their 
own burning roof-tree; and yet I— 
1, every drop of whose bloud might 
well cry out for vengeance, when 
I see these remembrancers of my 
wrongs in the hands of iny wrongs’ 
defender, do yet take that hand, 
and long to call him father.*' 

I was here interrupted by the sud¬ 
den entrance of a splashed and 
wearied messenger: advancing with 
a military salute, he presented a let¬ 
ter to Mr O’Morc.—“ Pardon me,” 
lie said, Iiasiiiy tearing it open, “ this 
is on a matter of life and death.” 
He road it iu great agitation; led 
the messenger aside; gave some 
hurried orders; took down his arms 
from the mantelpiece; and drawing 
his belt, and flxing in his pistols 
while he spoke, addressed me:— 
" Notwithstanding what you have 
urged, my determination remains im- 
allered. I must leave Moyabel, for I 
cannot now say how long: you shall 
be taken care of in my absence: fare¬ 
well, sir, farewell.” He shook me by 
tlie hand, and lini'ried away. 1 heard 
confusion in the house, mid thought 
1 coulil distinguish the sweet voice 
of Madeline, broken by sobs at his 
departure. A coii.sidciabIe party 
seemed to leave the house; for there 
was a great trampling of horses in 
the court-yard, and "two or three 
mounted men passed by the win¬ 
dows. At length they were out of 
hearing, and I determined not to lose 
aiv)ther minute of the prccious«op- 
ortunity. My clothes had been 
roughtfrom Knowehead,and I was 
80 much recovered that 1 found my¬ 
self able to rise, and set about dress¬ 
ing immediately. My continental vi¬ 
sions of beard were more than real¬ 
ized; and if 1 Tailed to produce 
a shapely mpustache, ’twas not for 
lack of material. With fluttering ex¬ 
pectation, 1 selected the most grace¬ 
ful of the pantaloons; drew on my 
i’ings; ^rrayed myself in the purple 
-velvet^slip^rs, ca]>, and brocade 
dressing-gown; took one lingering 
last look at the little mirror, and de¬ 
scended into the parlour. I dievv a 
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ivritin^tablu Uy in<‘, aiul penned a 
long letter to Kiiuwehead; another 
to lledrigs, and had half-finished a 
Bonnet to Madeline. The day was 
nearly past, and she had not yet 
made her appearance. 

For the first time the thought 
Rtnick me, and that with a pang 
wliich made me leap to my feet, 
that she had accompanied her fa¬ 
ther, and was gone! gone, perhaps, 
to a nunnery in France 1 gone, and 
lost to me for ever! “ Hilloa, Peg!” 
and 1 thumped the floor with the 
poker, “ Peg, I say! as you would not 
have me in another fever, come 
liere!” She came to the door: the 
poor old creature’s eyes were swol¬ 
len and bloodshot: she made a 
frightened courtesy to me as I stood, 
the papers crumpled up in one hand, 
and the poker in the other.—“ Peggy, 
oh, Peggy! where is your young 
mistress?” . 

Save us, your honour! Ve are na 
wcel; sail 1 fetch you a drap cor¬ 
dial V” 

“ Your mistress V your mistress ? 
where is your young mistress ?” 

“ Oh, sir, dear! tJike anither pos¬ 
set, and gang to your bed.” 

“ To the devil I pitch your posset! 
wlicro is your young mistress? where 
is Madeline O’More?” 

Slie turned to escape: I leaped 
forward, and caught her by the 
shoulder—“ Since ye maun ken, 
then,” s!io screamed, “ by God’s pro¬ 
vidence, slie’s on the saut water wi’ 
the Square, her father,” 1 sank back 
upon the sofa. “ Wha,” she continued 
in a sootinng strain, ”has left me to 
take cliarge o* your honour’s head till 
ye can gang your lane ; A’ the ithers 
are awa, but woe Jijaiile and mysell; 
and ye waduu, surely your honour 
wadna gang to fricliteu ba'a lane 
vveemen, by dwamin* awa that gait, 
and deeiu’ amaiigtheir hands? Hut 
save us, if there’s no auld Knowc- 
hoad liimsel), wi’ lltat bauld sorncr, 
Aleck Lavvther, on a sheltie at bis 
liecls, trottin* doon the causey!— 
Jeanie, hoi, Jeanie, tin and open the 
yett.” 

I lay back-—sick-—sick—sick. The 
old man, booted and spurred, strode 
in— 

" I'm thinkin’, WilUc% ye catch- 

nd a clourod head 

“ If I do not catch a strait-waist- 
coat, sir, it' will be less matter,'* 


** VViliii^jUKui,” said lio, without no" 
ticing my comment, ** she’s wed awa, 
and you are wed redd—but toss ofl' 
thae wylie-coats and nightcaps, and 
lap^ yoursell up in mensefu’ braid- 
claitli; for, donsie as you are, you 
maun come alang wi’ me to Knowo- 
head—there’s a troop o* dragoons 
e’en now on Skyboe side, wi’ your 
creditable namesake at Uieir head, 
and they’ll lierry Moyabel frae 
heartli-stane to riggin’ before sax 
hours are gane—best keep frae un¬ 
der a lowin’ king-post, and on the 
outside o’ the four wa’s o’ a pre- 
vost.—You’re no fit to ride, man; 
and you couldua thole the joltin’ o’ a 
wheel-car—but never fear, we’ll slip 
you hame upon a featber-bed—l^ae 
denial, Willie—here, draw on your 
coat: now, that’s somethin purpose- 
like—cram thae flim-fiams into a 
poke, my bonny Jean, and fetch me 
a liaudkerchief to tie about his head: 
Come, Willie, take my arm-*come 
awa, come awa.” 

1 was passive in his hands, for 1 
fel I as weak as an infant. They wrap¬ 
ped me up in great-coats and blan¬ 
kets, and supported me to the court¬ 
yard. 1 had hardly strength to speak 
to Aleck, whom I now saw for the 
first time since the night of his dis¬ 
aster ; the poor fellow’s face still bore 
the livid marks of his punishment, 
but ho was active and assiduous as 
ever. A slide car or slipe—a vehicle 
something like a Lapland sledge— 
was covered with bedding in the 
middle of the square: a cart was 
just being hurried oif, full of loose 
furniture, with Peggy and Jenny in 
front. I was placed upon my hurdle, 
apparently as little for this world as 
if ryburn had been its destination: 
Kuowehondaud Aleck mounted their 
horses; look tlie reins of that which 
drew nio at either side, and hauled 
me oil' at a smart trot along |.he 
smooth turf of the grass-grown 
causeway. The motion was sliding 
and agreeable, except on one occa¬ 
sion, when we had to take a few 
perches of the highway in^ crossing 
the river; buL^i^n we sti'uck off 
into the green Hbrse-track again, and 
began to rise and sink upon the ridges 
of the broad lea, 1 could liave com¬ 
pared my liumble litter to the knight’s 
horses, wliich felt like proud seas 
under them. From the sample 1 Itad 
had of that part of the country on 
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the night of the flood, 1 had antici¬ 
pated a confused march forlorn, 
through bogs, caves, fens, lakes, dens, 
and shades of death,” but was agree¬ 
ably surprised to see the Longslap 
Moss a simple stripe along the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, lying dark in the deepen¬ 
ing twilight, a full furlong from our 
path, which, instead of weltering 
through the soaked and spungy 
flats that I had expected, wound dry 
and mossy up the gentle slope of a 
smooth green hill; "so that, although 
the night closed in upon us ere hmf 
our jo\iniey was completed, we ar¬ 
rived at Kuowehead without farther 
accident tiian one capsize, (the beau¬ 
ty of slipping consists iii the impos¬ 
sibility of breaks down,) and so far 
from being the worse of my “ sail,” 
I felt actually stronger than on lea¬ 
ving the Grange; nevertheless I was 
put to bed, where 1 continued for a 
week. 

Next day brought intelligence of 
the wrecking of Aloyabel in the 
search for the rebel general and the 
sick Frenchman : Ourmeasui'es had 
been so well taken, however, that no 
suspicion attached itself to Knowe- 
head. I learned from Peggy, so soon 
ns her lamentations subsided, that 
Mr O’More was a soutli country gen- 
tleinan, who had married her master’s 
sister, and that Madeline was his on¬ 
ly child; that this had been hia first 
visit to the north since the death of 
hi# lady, which had taken place at 
her brother s house, but that Moy- 
abel had long been the resort of his 
friends and emiss<aries. The old wo¬ 
man left Knowehcad that night, and 
I learned no more ; for Jenny (who 
remained with Miss Janet) had been 
so busy with her care of Aleck du¬ 
ring his illness, and afterwards so 
unwell herself, that she knew nothing 
more than L 

Another week completely re-esta¬ 
blished me in my strength; but the 
craving that had never left me since’ 
the last sight of Madeline, kept me 
still restless and impatient. Moan- 
whilo Aleck’s courtship had ripened 
in the golden sun iMr^||ptrimony,and 
, the wedding took pla% on the next 
' Monday morning. He was a favour¬ 
ite with all at Knowehead, and the 
event was celebrated by a dance of 
all the young neighbours. After wit¬ 
nessing the leaping and flinging in the 
barn for half an liour, I retired to 


Miss JtiinePs pailou% where I was 
lolling away the evenihg-en h«r high- 
backed sofa, along with the old gen¬ 
tleman, Who^ driven from his capitol 
in the kitchen by the bustle of the 
day, had installed himself in the un¬ 
wonted state of an embroidered arm¬ 
chair beside me. We were projecting 
a grand coursing campaign before I 
should leave the country, and listen¬ 
ing to the frequent bursts of merri¬ 
ment from the barn and kitchen, 
when little Davie cjime in to tell his 
master that “ Paul Ingram was spee- 
rin’ gain he wad need ony tay, or 
brendy, or prime pigtail, or Virgin- 
ney leaf.” 

" I do not just approve of Paul’s 
line of trade,” observed the old man, 
turning to me; “ for I'm thinking 
his commodities come oftener frae 
the smuggler’s cave than the King’s 
store; but he’s a merry deevil, Paul, 
and has picked up a braw hantle o’ 
mad ballads ae place and another; 

some frae Glen-here, some frae 

Galloway, some frae the Isle o’ Man, 
and some queer lingos he can slug, 
that he says he learned, frae the 
Freuchmen.” 

A sudden thought struck me. “ I 
will go out and get him to sing some 
to me, sir.”—“ Is Rab HalHday there, 
Davie ?” enquired be. 

“ Oh aye, air,” said Davie; “ it’s 
rantin’ Ilab that yo hear roarin’e’en 
noo.” 

“ Weel, tell him, Davie, that here’s 
Mr William, wha has learned to speel 
Parnassus by a step-ladder, has come 
to hear the sang ho made about my 
grandmither’s wooin’.” 

Accordingly Davie ushered me to 
the kitchen. 1 could distinguish 
through the reaming fumes of liquor 
and tobacco about half a dozen ca¬ 
rousel's ^ they were chorusing at 
the full stretch of their lungs the 
song of a jolly fellow in one corner, 
who, nodding, winking, and flou¬ 
rishing his palms, in that state of per¬ 
fect bliss ” that good ale brings men 
to,” was lilting up 

Till the house he rInniiC round about, 

It's time enough to flit; 

When wc fell, we aye gat up again, 

And saevWill we yet!" 

This was ^mg Rah Halliday— 
they .#11 rose w my entrance; but 
being able to make myself at h ome 
in all companies, I bad littie difficul- 
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ty in soon rofitoriog them to their 
seats and jollity; whiW %vie Bigni- 
fied what was to him intellipble of 
his master’s wishes, to.the tuneful 
ranter. Rab, after praying law for 
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any lack of skill that might be de¬ 
tected by my learning, sang with 
great humour the following verses, 
which ho entitled 


The Canny CouRTsiirp. 

VouNG Redrigs walks where the sunbeams fa’; 
He sees his shadow slant up the wa’— 

Wi’ shouthers sae braid, and wi’ waist sae sma’, 
Guid faith he’s a proper man I 
He cocks his cap, and he streeks out his briest; 
And he steps a step Tike a lord at least ; 

And he cries like the deevil to saddle his beast. 
And afi' to court he’s gaun. 

The Laird o’ Largy is far frae hame, 

But his dochter sits at the quiltin’ frame, 

Kamin’ her hair wi* a siller kame, 

In mony a go%yden ban’; 

Bauld Redrigs loups frae his blawin’ horse. 

He prees her mou’ wi’ a frecsome force— 

“ Come take me, Nelly, for better for worse, 

To be your ain giiidman.” 

ril no be harried like bumhee’sbyke— 

I’ll no be handled unieddy 1ike« 

1 vvinna hae ye, yc worryin’ tyke, 

Tlie road ye came gae ’latig!” 
lie loupiton wi’ an awsome snort, 
lie bang’d the five frae the flinty court; 

He’s afi' and awa in a snorin’ sturt, 

As hard as he can whang. 

It’s doon she sat when she saw him gae, 

And a’ that she could do or say,* 

Was—O! and alack! and a well-arday! 

I’ve lost the best guidman!” 

But if she was wae, it’s he was wud; 

He garr’d them a’ frae his road to scud; 

But Glowerin’ Sam gied thud for thud, 

And then to the big house ran. 

The Glowerer^ran for the kitchen door; 

Bauld Redrigs hard at his heels, bo sure, 

He’s Avallop’d him roun’ and roun’ the floor, 

As wha but Redrigs can ? 

Then Sam he loups to the dresser shelf— 

** I daur ye wallop my leddy’s delf j 
I daur ye break but a single skeif 

Frae her cheeny howl, my man!” 

But Redrigs’ bluid wi’ his hand was 
He’d lay them neither for crock nor cup. 

He play’d awa’ wi* his cuttin’ whup, 

And doon the dishes dang ; 

He clatb^r'd them doon, sir, raw by raw ; 

The bljf lanes foremost, and syne the sma’ | 

He came to the cheeny cups last o’ a’— 

They glanced wi’ gowd sae thrang I 
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, jLIer iwa wLlto arms roua’ his ii<;ck isliu put — 

** 0 Redi-igs, dear, liae yc tint your wut ? 

Are ye quite and clean gane wraug V 
0 spare my teapot! 0 spare my jug! 

O spare, () spare my possct-iuug I 
And ril let ye kiss, and I’ll let ye hug, 

Dear Uedrig!;, a’ day lang.** 

** I’orgio, forgie me, my beauty bright! 

Ye are my Nelly, ray heart’s delight; 

Til kiss and I’ll hug yc day and n%ht, 

If alang wV me you’ll gang.” 

“ Fctcli out my pillion, fetch out my cloak, 

You’ll heal my heart if my bowl you broke.” 

These words, wliilk she to her bridegroom spnkc, 

Arc the endin’ o’ my sang. 


I gut this copy of his song since, 
else 1 could not have recollected it 
from ibatliearing; for I Avas loo im¬ 
patient to put the plan into execu¬ 
tion for wliicli I Imd come out, to at¬ 
tend even to this inimortali/angof an 
ancestor. 

I knew Ingram at oiicc by bis blue 
jacket, and tlio corkscrews wliirh 
bobbed over each temple as he nod¬ 
ded and swaj'cd his liead to the 
liouiishes of “ tlic gabcriimzle man,” 
(the measure which Ilalliday had 
clioaoii for his words;) so when the 
song was finished, and I had drank a 
lieaith to Robin’s muse, I stepped 
across to where he sat, and said I 
wished to speak with him alone. He 
put down his jug of punch, and fol¬ 
lowed me into my own room, I closed 
the door and told him, tliat. as I 
understood him to be in tlio Channel 
trade, I applied to know if he could 
put me on any expeditious convey¬ 
ance to i!i(‘ coast of France. “ Wliy, 
sir,” said he, “ I*could give you a cast 
myself in our own tight thing, the 
Saucy Sail}", as far as Douglas or the 
Calf; and for tlic rest of the trij), 
Avhy tliere’s our consort, the Little 
Sweep, that will be thereabouts tliis 
Aveek, would run you up, if it Avould 
lie iu your Avay, as far as Guernsey, 
or, if need be, to Belle Isle.” “ Belle 
Jslel” repeated I, with a start; for 
tlio words of O’More to the priest 
caiQ6 suddenly upon luy recollec¬ 
tion, " Has any boat Mt this coast or 
tliat of Man for Belie^lc within the 
lost fortnight?” " Not a keel, sir; 
there’s ne’er a boat just now in the 
Channel that could <lo it hut herself 
—they call her the Deil-sweep, sir, 
among the revenue sharks; for that’s 
all that they could ever make of her, 


She is the only boat, sir, as 1 have 
said, and if so be you arc a geulle- 
man in distress 

only one that will have cause to trust 
to her—hut, d—n it, (he muttered,) 
these women—well, Avhat of that?— 
lilayn’t I Imid a hand to saAC a fim* 
fellow fur all tlmtP—biit harkyc, 
brother, this is all in confidence.” 

“ Your confidence shall not be 
abused,” whispered I, hardly able to 
breathe for eager hope—the female 
passengers—the desire for exclusion 
—the only boat that fortnight, all 
confirmed me. “ Mr O’Morc and I 
are friends; fear neither for him nor 
yoursel f; let me only get first on board, 
and I can rough it all night on deck, 
as many a time I’ve done before: his 
daughter and her Avoman can liavc 
your cabin to themselves,” It Avas a 
bold guess, but all right; he gaped at 
me for a minute in dumb astonish¬ 
ment; then closing one hand upon 
the earnest Avhich I here slipped into 
it, drcAv the other across Lis eyes, as 
if to satisfy himself that he Avas not 
dreaming, and in a respectful tone 
informed me that they intended sail¬ 
ing on the next night from Cairn 
Castle shore, ** Wo take the scpiire 
up off Island Magee, sir; he has been 
Wing to on the look-out for us there 
for the last ten days; so that if you 
Avant to bear a band in getting the 
young lady aboard, it will be all ar¬ 
rayed to your liking.” 

During this conversation, my 
whole being underwent a Avonderful 
change; from the collapsing sickneEs 
of bereavement, I felt my heart and 
limb^a expand themselves under the 
delightful enlw^eraent of this ncAv 
spring of liopc: I shook Ingram by 
the hand, led him back to the kitchen, 
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and I’cturiKMl to the; old nian with 
a Htep 80 olntod, and with Huch a 
kindling of animation over my whole 
appearance^ that he exclaimed, in 
high elee, ” Heard ye ever sic verses 
at Oxfoidj Willie? Odd! man, Rab 
llalliday is as good as a dozen o' 
Janet’s possets for yc; I’ll hac him here 
again to sing to yc the morn’s o’en.” 

He is a very pleasant fellow—a 
very pleasant fellow, indeed, sir; but 
1 fear i shall not be able to enjoy his 
company to-morrow niglit, as I pur¬ 
pose taking iny passage for the Isle 
of Man in Ingram’s boat,”—“ Non¬ 
sense, Wr.lie, nonsense ; ye wadna 
make yoursell ‘ hail, billy, weol met,’ 
wi’ g^lows-birds and vagabonds— 

though,asfor Paul hiniselP-“ My 

dca^ sir, you know I have my pass- 
po.t, and need not care for the repu- 
rition of my hired servants ; besides, 
sir, you know how fond I am of ex¬ 
citement of all sorts, and the rogue 
really sings so well”- 

“ That he does, Willie. Weel,weel 
—he that will to Cupar maun to 
Cupar !” and so saying, he lifted 
up his candle and marched off the 
field without another blow. 

Ingram and 1 started next evening 
about four o’clock, attended by little 
Davie, who was to bring back the 
horse I rodfe next day; Ingram, 
whose occupation lay as much on 
laud as sea, was quite at home on his 
rough sheltie, which carried also a 
couple of little panniers at either side 
of the pommel, well-primed with 
samples of his contraband commo¬ 
dities. Wc arrived a little after night¬ 
fall in Larne, where wo left Davie 
with the horses, while Ingram, ha¬ 
ving disposed of his pony, joined me 
on foot, and we set off by the now 
bright light of the moon along the 
liills for Cairn Castle. 

During the first three or four miles 
of our walk, he entertained me with 
abundance of songs echoed loud and 
long across the open meuntain; but 
when wc descended fron» it towards 
the sea, we both kept silence and a 
sharp look-out over the uiiecpial and 
bleak country between. Wc now got 
among low clumpy hills and furzy 
^llics; and had to pick our steps 
through loose scattered lumps of 
rock, whicli were lying all round us 
white in the clear moonshine, like 
flocks of sheep upon the hill-side. 
The wind was off the sliore, and we 
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did not hear the noise ol’ the water 
till, at the end of one ra\iae, we 
turned the angular jut of a low pro¬ 
montory, and beheld the imuge of the 
moon swinging in its still swell at 
our feet. 

Ingram whistled, and was anstver- 
ed from the shore a little farther on ; 
he stepped out a few paces in ad¬ 
vance and led forward; presently I 
saw a light figure glide out of the 
shadow in front and approach us. 

“ Veil, mine Apost^le Paul, vat 
news of tlie Ephesiens 

“ All right, Munsher Martin, and 
hero is another passenger.” 

He whispered something, and the 
little Frenchman touched his hat with 
an air; and expressed, in a com¬ 
pound of Norman-French, Manx, and 
English, the great pleasure he had in 
doing a service to the illustrious ca¬ 
valier, the friend of liberty. Hear¬ 
ing a noise in front, I looked up and 
discerned the liglit spar of a mast 
peeping over an Intervening barrier 
of rock; we wound round it, and on 
the other side found a cuttcr-rigged 
boat of about eighteen tons hauled 
close to the natural q^uay, with her 
mainsail set and flapping hcavily^i 
the night wind. Here we met an¬ 
other seaman. In ten minutes wo 
were under way; the smootli ground- 
swell running free and silent from 
our quarter, and the boat laying her¬ 
self out with an easy speed, as she 
caught the breeze tresheiiing over 
tlie dower coast. The Saucy Sally 
was a half-decked cutter, (built for a 
pleasure-boat in Guernsey,) and a 
tight thing, as Ingram had said. I did 
not go into the cabin, which occupied 
all Uie forecastle, but wrapping my¬ 
self in my cloakvlay down along the 
stern-5heet8,aud feigned to be asleep, 
for I was so excited by the prospect 
of meeting Madeline, that I could no 
longer join in the conversation of the 
crew. In about half an hour I heard 
them say that we were in siglit of 
Island Magee, and rising, belicld it 
dark over our weather-bows; 1 went 
forward and continued on the fore¬ 
castle in fevef^sh impatience as we 
neared it; the breeze Btififencd as we 
opened Lame Lough, and the Saucy 
Sally tossed two or three sprinklings 
of cold spray over my shoulders, but 
1 shook the water from my cloak and 
rcsuiped my look-out. At last we 
were within a quarter of a mile of 
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the coasts and a light appeared right 
opposite; we showed another andlay 
to; with a fluttering heart 1 awaited 
the approach of a boat; twice 1 fan¬ 
cied 1 saw it distinguish itself from 
the darkness of the coasts and twice 
1 felt the blank recoil of disappoint¬ 
ment; at last it did appear, dipping 
distinct from among the rocks and 
full of people; they neared us; my 
heart leapt at every jog of their oars 
in the loose thewels; for 1 could 
now plainly discern two female fi¬ 
gures, two boatmen, and a muffled 
man in the stem. All was now cer¬ 
tain; they shot alongside, laid hold of 
the gunnel, and I heard O’More’s 
voice call on Ingram to receive the 
lady ;•! could hardly conceal my agi¬ 
tation as she was lifted on deck, but 
had no power to advance; Nancy 
followed, and O’Morc himself leaped 
third on deck—the boat shoved off, 
the helmsman let the cutter's head 
away, tlie mainsail filled, and we 
stood out to sea. 

Here I was then, <and would be 
for four-and-twenty hours at the 
least, by the side of her whom a 
litde time before I would have given 
yeara of my life to have been near 
but for a minute; yet, with an unac¬ 
countable irresolution, 1 still delay¬ 
ed, nay, shrunk,from the long-sought 
interview. It was not till her father 
had gone into the little cabin to ar¬ 
range it for her reception, and had 
closed the door between us, that 1 
ventured from my hiding-place be¬ 
hind the foresail, and approached her 
where sliu stood gazing mournfully 
over the boat’s ^de at the fast pass¬ 
ing shores of her country. I whis¬ 
pered her name; she knew my voice 
at the first syllable, and turned in 
amazed delight; but the flush of 
pleasure which lit up her beantiful 
features as I clasped her hand, had 
hardly dawned ere it was chased by 
tbe rising paleness of alarm. I com¬ 
forted her by assurances of eternal 
love^ and vowed to follow her to the 
ende^of the earth in despite of every 
human power. We stood alone; for 
two sailors were with O’Morc and 
the girl in the cabin, and the third, 
having lashed the tiller to, was fixing 
Bomeming forward. We stood alone 
I cannot guess how long—time is 
shor^ but the joy of those moments 
has been everlimng. We exehao^ 
«ged vows of mutual afiection and 


constancy, and I had scaled our 
blessed compact with a kiss, witness¬ 
ed only by the moon and stars, when 
the cabin-door opened, and her far 
ther stood before me. 1 held out 
my hand, and accosted him with the 
free confidence of a joyful heart. 
The severe llglit of the moon sharp¬ 
ened his strong features into start¬ 
ling expression, as he regarded me 
for a second with mingled astonish¬ 
ment and vexation. He did not seem 
to notice my offered hand, but saying 
something in a low, cold tone about 
the unexpected pleasure, turned to 
the 'Steersman, and demanded fierce¬ 
ly wliy he had not abided by his 
agreement ? The sailor, quailing be¬ 
fore the authoritative tone and as¬ 
pect of his really noble-looking ques¬ 
tioner, began an exculpatory account 
of my having been brought thither 
by In^am, to whom he referred. 

Houl Paul was beginning with 
“ Lookce, Squire, I’m master of this 
same craft,” when I interrupted him 
by requesting that he would take his 
messmates to the bows, and leave 
the helm witli me, as I wished to ex¬ 
plain the matter myself in private. 
He consigned his soul, in set terms, 
to the devil, if any other man than 
myself should be allowed to make a 
priest’s palaver-box of the Saucy 
Sally, and sulkily retired, rolling his 
quid with indefatigable energy, and 
squirting jets of spittle half-mast 
high. 

O’More almost pushed the reluc¬ 
tant Madeline into the cabin, closed 
the door, and addressed me,—" To 
what motive am I to attribute your 
presence here, Mr Macdonnell V” 

“ To one which I am proud to 
avow, the desire of being near the 
object of my sole affections, your 
lovely daughter; as well, sir, as from 
a hope that I may still be able to 
overcome those objections which you 
once expressed.** 

He pointed over the boat’s side to 
the black piled precipices of the 
shore, as they stood like an iron wall 
looming along the weather-beam.— 

Look there, sir; look at the Bloody 
Gobbins, and hear me—When a set¬ 
ting moon shall cease to fling the 
mourning of'their shadows over the 
graves or my butchered ancestors, 
and when a rising sun shall cease 
to bare before abhorring Chriaten- 
dom*’— 
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” Luff, Bir, luff,*’ cried Ingram, from ly dinking astevn, while the coast of 
the forecastle. Island Magee receded into the broad 

** Come aft yourself, I^aul,” I re- Lough of Belfast upon our quarter, 
plied in despair and disgust. The moon was still shining with un- 

O’More retired to the cabin bulk- abated lustre, and we could plainly 
head, and leaned against the door, discern the bold outline of the hills 
without completing nis broken vow, beyond; while the coast of Down 
Ingram took the helm, and 1 sat down and the two Copelands lay glistening 
in silence. Paul saw our unpleasant in grey obscure over our starboard 
situation, and ceasing to remember bow. No sail was within sight; we 
his own cause for ill-numour, strove bad a stiff breeze with a swinging 
to make us forget ours. He talked swell from the open bay; and as the 
with a good deal of tact, but with cutter lay down and shewed the 
little success, for the next half hour, glimmer of the water’s edge above 
O’More remained stern and black as her gunnel, the glee of the glorying 
the Gobbins themselves, now rapid- sailor burst out In song. 

Haul away, haul away, down helm, I say; 

Slacken sheets, let the good boat go.— 

Give her room, give her room for a spanking boom; 

For the wind comes on to blow— 

(Haul away!) 

For the wind comes on to blow, 

And the weather-beam is gathering gloom, 

And the scud dies high and low. 

Ijay her out, lay her out, till her timbers stout, 

Like a wrestler’s ribs, reply 
To the glee, to the glee of the bending tree, 

And tlie crowded canvass high—' 

(Lay her out!) 

And the crowded canvass high; « 

Contending, to the water’s shout, 

With the champion of the sky. 

Carry on, carry on; reef none, boy, none; 

Hang her out on a stretching sail: 

Gunnel in, gunnel in ! for tlie race we’ll win. 

While tlic land-lubbers so pale— 

(Cairy on!) 

While the land-lubbers so pale 
Are fumbling at their points, niy son, 

For fear of the coming gale! 

All but O’More joined in the cho- down the peak halliaiHs; while they 
rus of the last stanza, and the bold brought the boat up and took in one 
burst of harmony was swept across reef iu the mainsail ; but the word 
the water like a defiance to the east- was still “helm a larboard,” and the 
ern gale. Our cliallenge was accept- boat’s head had followed the wind 
ed. ' “ Howsomever,” said Ingram, round a whole quarter of the corn- 
after a pause, and running his glist- pass within the next ten minutee. 
cning eye along the horizon, “ as we We wont off before the breeze, but it 
are not running a race, there will be continued veeringround for the next 
no harm in tmeing in a handful or hour; so that when we got fairly into 
two of our cloth this morning; for the the Channel, the predictions of the 
wind is chopping round to the north, seamen were complete)^ fulfilled; 
and i would’nt wonder to hear Scul- for the moon had set, th# wind was 
marten’s breakers under our lee be- from the east, and a hurrying drift 
fore sunrise.” had covered all the sky. 

” And a black spell we will have We stood for the north of Man; 
till then, for when the moon goes but the cross sea, produced by the 
down you may stop your fingers in shifting of the wind, which was fast 
your eyes for starlight,” observed the risii^ to a gale, buffeted us with sucb 
other sailor, as he began to slacken contrary shocks, that after beating 
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through it almost till the break of 
day, we gave up the hope of making 
Nesshead, and, altering our course, 
took in another reef, and ran for the 
Calf. 

But the ^ale continued to increase; 
wo pitched and plunged to no pur¬ 
pose ; the boat was going bows in at 
every dip, and the straining of her 
timbers as she stooped out to every 
stretch, told plainly that we must 
eitlicr have started planks or an al¬ 
tered course again. The sailors, 
after some consultation, agreed on 
putting about; and, for reasons best 
known to themselves, pitched upon 
Strangford Lough as their harbour of 
refuge. Accordingly we altered our 
coui'sc once more, and went off be¬ 
fore the wind. Day broke as we were 
still toiling ten miles from the coast 
of Down. T)te grey dawn shewed a 
black pile of clouds overhead, ga¬ 
thering bulk from rugged masses 
which were driving close and rapid 
from the east. By degrees the coast 
became distinct from the lowering 
sky; and at last the sun rose lurid 
and large above tlie weltering wa^ 
ters. It was ebb tide, and I repre¬ 
sented that Strangford bar at such a 
time was peculiany dangerous in an 
eastern gale ; nevertheless the old 
sailor wlio was now at the helm in¬ 
sisted on standing for it. When wc 
were yet a mile distant, I could dis¬ 
tinguish the while horses running 
higli through the black trembling 
strait, and hear the tumult of the 
breakers over the dashing of our 
own bows. Escape was impossi¬ 
ble; we could never beat to sea In 
the teeth of st^ch a gale; over the 
bar we must go, or founder. We took 
in the last reef, hauled down our jib, 
and, with ominous faces, saw our¬ 
selves in ten minutes more among 
the cross seas and breakers. 

The waters of a wide estuary run¬ 
ning BiK miles an hour, and meeting 
the long roll of the Channel, might 
well have been expected to produce 
a dangerous swell; but aspring-tide 
corabining^ith a gale of wind, had 
raised thedfi at flood to an extra¬ 
ordinary height, and the violence 
of their discharge exceeded our anti¬ 
cipations accordingly. We had hard¬ 
ly encountered the first two or three 
breakers, when Ingram was stagger¬ 
ed from the forecastle by the buffet 
of a counter sea, which struck* us 
orward just as the regular swell 
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caught us asieru; the boat heeled al¬ 
most on her beam ends, and he fell 
over the cabin door into the hold; 
the man at the helm was preparing 
for the tack as he saw his messmate^s 
danger, and started forward to save 
him: he was too late; the poor fel¬ 
low pitched upon his head and shoul¬ 
ders among the ballast; at the same 
instant the mainsail caught the wind, 
the boom swung across, and striking 
the helmsman on the back of tiieneck, 
swept him half overboard, where he 
lay doubled across the gunnel, with his 
arms and head dragging through the 
water, till I hauled him in. was 
stunned and nearly scalped by the 
blow. Ingram lay moaning and mo¬ 
tionless; the boat was at tlie mercy of 
the elements, while 1 stretched the 
poor fellows side by side at our feet.' 
I had now to take the helm, for the 
little Frenchman was totally igno¬ 
rant of the coast; he continued to 
hand the main-aliect; and O’More, 
who all night long had been sitting 
in.,.silence against the cabin bulk¬ 
head, leaped manfully upon the fore¬ 
castle and stood by the tackle there. 
Wo had now to put the boat upon 
the other tack, for the tide made it 
impossible to run before the wind. 
O’More belayed his sheet, and, as 
the cutter lay down a^in, folded his 
arms and leaned back on the wea¬ 
ther bulwark, balancing himself with 
his feet against the skylight. 

The jabble around us was like the 
seething of a caldron; for the waves 
boiled up all at once, and ran in all 
directions. I was distracted by their 
universal assault, and did not observe 
the heaviest and most formidable of 
all, till it was almost down upon 
our broadside. 1 ])ut the helm hard 
down, and shouted with all my might 
to O’More—“ Stand by for a sea, 
sir, lay hold, lay hold." It was too 
late. 1 could just prevent our being 
swamped, by withdrawing our quar¬ 
ter from the shock, when it struck 
us on the weather-bows, where he 
stood: it did not break. Our hull 
was too small an obstacle: it swept 
over the forecastle as the stream 
leaps a pebble, stove in the bulwark, 
lifted him right up, and launched 
him on his back, with his feet against 
the foresail: the foresail stood the 
shock a moment, and he grappled 
to it, while we were swept on in 
the rush, like a sparrow in the 
clutches of a iiawk; but the weight 
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of water boro all before it—the sheets 
were torn from the dock* the sail 
Happed up above the water, and 1 
saw him tossed from its edge o\ or 
the lee-bow. The mainsail hid him 
for a moment; he reappeared, sweep¬ 
ing astern at the rate of fifteen knots 
ail hour. He was striking out, and 
crying for a rope; there was no 
rope at liand, and all the loose spars 
had been stowed away: Ho could 
not be saved. 1 have said that the 
sun had just risen: between us and 
the cast his rays^shone through the 
tops of the higher waves with a pale 
and livid light; as O’Atore drifted 
into these, his whole agonized figure 
rose for a moment dusk in the trans¬ 
parent water, then disappeared in 
the hollow beyond; but at our next 
plunge 1 saw him heaved up again, 
struggling dim amid the green gloom 
of an overwhelming sea. An io¬ 
nizing cry behind me made me toim 
my head. O save him, save him ! 
turn the boat, and save him! O Wil¬ 
liam, as you love mo, save my fi^ 
ther!” It was Madeline, frantic 
grief, stumbling over, and unconsci¬ 
ously treading on the wounded mi^n, 
as she rushed from the cabin, and 
cast berself .upon-'her knees before 
me. 1 raised my eyes to lieaven, 
praying for support; and though the 
clouds rolled, and the gale swept 
between, strength was surely sent 
me from above; for what save hea¬ 
venly help could have subdued that 
fierce despair, which, at the first sight 
of the complicated agonies around, 
had prompted me to abandon hope, 
blaspheme, and die ? 1 raised her 
entV but firmly in my arms; drew 
er, still struggling and screaming 
wild entreaties, to my breast, and not 
daring to trust myself with a single 
look at her imploring eyes, fixed my 
own upon the course we had to run, 
and never swerved from my severe 
determination, till the convulsive 
sobs had ceased to shake her breast 
upon mine, and 1 bad felt the warm 
^sh of het^ relieving tears instead; 
then my stern purpose melted, and, 
bending over the desolate girl, 1 
murmured, “ M^eep no more, my 
Madeline, for, by the blessing of God, 
1 will be a father and a brother to 
you yet 1” Blessed be he who heard 
*ny holy vowf—-when I looked up 
again we were in the smooth wa¬ 
ter. 
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Drenched, numbed, and <lripping 
all with the cold spray, cue burnS 
seuseiess and bloody hi his mess- 
iiiato’s arms, we climbed tlu; (juay 
of Strangford : the threatened tem¬ 
pest was bursting in rain and thun¬ 
der ; but our miserable pliglit had 
attracted a sympathizing crowd. Ko 
question was asked of who ? or 
whence? by a generous jieoplo, to 
wounded and ivearlcd inoa and 
helpless women; till there pressed 
tlirough the ring of bystanders a tall 
fellow, with a strong expression of 
debaieement and desperate impu¬ 
dence upon his face, that seemed to 
say, “ Infamy, you liave done your 
worst.” He demanded our names 
and passports, and arrested us all in 
the king's name, almost in the same 
breath. I struck him in the face 
with my fist, and kicked him into 
the kennel. I^o one attempted to 
lift him; but ho scrambled to his 
feet, with denunciations of horrible 
revenge. He was hustled about by 
the crowd till he lost temper, and 
struck one of them. He had now 
rather too much work upon his hands 
to admit of a too close attention to 
US: three or four persons stepped 
forward and offered us protection. 

Ingram and the other wounded 
sailor were taken off, along with the 
Frenchman, by some of their own 
associates; while a respectable and 
benevolent looking man addressed 
me, I am a Protestant, sir, and an 
Orangeman; but put these ladies 
under my protection, and you will 
not repent your confidence; for,next 
to the Pope, 1 love to defeat an in¬ 
former;’* and he pointed with a 
smile to our arrester, who was just 
measuring his length upon the pave¬ 
ment. 

" Is his name Macdonnel] ?’* 
asked I. 

/* The same, sir,” he rimlied; ** but 
come away with me before he gets 
out of my Thomas’s hands, and I 
will put your friends out of the 
reach of his.” 

I shall never be able ta repay the 
obligation I ow^e to this good man, 
who received Miss O’More, with her 
attendant, into the bosom of his fa¬ 
mily, till I had arranged her journey 
to the house of a female relative, 
whence, after n decent period of 
moprning, our marriage permitted 
me to bear her to my own. 
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Ik it be seldom safe for one man to 
dislike, despise^ or disparage another, 
it must always be dangerous for one 
nation so to regard or judge another 
nation, since the causes are then 
more numerous, and also more sub¬ 
tle in their workings, by which both 
feeling and reason may be^erni- 
ciously biassed, in the formation of 
Bontiments permanently cherished 
by people towards people, state to¬ 
wards state. 

It is hard to know one's own 
heart, scarcely possible to know 
another's; and yet how rash are we, 
one and all, in attributing characters 
to individuals on imperfect know¬ 
ledge even of their outward lives, in 
utter ignorance of their inner spirits! 
From certain circumstances in which 
* we suppose wc sec them placed, 
but without understanding what pro¬ 
duced that condition, and from a 
certain course of conduct which we 
Bupppse that wd perceive them to 
purshe, but without any acquaint¬ 
ance with their multifarious motives, 
we too 0 f ten con hdentl ypass sentence 
on their duties and deserts, classing 
the,m in different ordei's of moral and 
intellectual worth, as we vainly be¬ 
lieve, too, according to the commands 
of our conscience. But conscience, 
though stern and unrelenting inself- 

a meut, is not so when seeking to 
nto the impulses of the souls of 
our brethren; and is then indeed the 
sister of charity. She tells us to be 
less wary in bestowing our praise 
than our blame, our love than our 
liate, and that in the light of good¬ 
will we shall ever most clearly see 
the truth. 

A very moderate experience, if 
accompanied with very moderate re¬ 
flection, might suffice, one would 
think, to shew us that we cannot 
otherwise be just. A holy caution 


duct by reference solely to what 
may happen to be the habitual pre¬ 
judices and bigotries of their own 
understandings, uninstructed and 
unenlightened by that large, that 
universal sympaUiy, without which 
there can be neither virtue nor Avis- 
dom. 

Such errors, however, pass un¬ 
heeded by, often with little visible 
injury done, in the narrow circles of 

E rivate life, haunted, as they are, 
y too many foolish fancies and 
absurd surmises, whispered in the 
idle and empty talk of that confiden¬ 
tial gossiping, which, not contented 
WjHh the imaginary evil it condemns, 
is restless till it has created a seem- 
iug reality out of mere report, and 
Infused perhaps a drop of pestilential 
|iU8on mto tne otherwise harmless 
air of rumour, that circles round the 
dwelling of unsuspeotiAg^innocence. 

41ow much wilful tiiisundcrstand- 
ing and misrepk^^t^onof charac¬ 
ter and conduct’^ arC'lee and hear 
every day, in tlij|||^4|;s||A of different 
professions I. The^-iiwier thinks the 
clergyman a hypocrite, because he 
Avears a black coat; and the clergy¬ 
man thinks the soldier a profligate, 
because he wears a red one; the 
cloth is thought to colour the cha¬ 
racter even to the veiy eye; and 
there is a mutual repulsion between 
those who by nature may be kindred 
and congenial spirits. 

A more commonplace observation 
than the above, never trickled from 
grey-goose quill; and on that ac¬ 
count we let it trickle from ours; 
for extend spirit of it from trades 
and professioDSi each of which bangs 
together like a small contniiontirf^W, 
and is composed of apehuBf^^O^le, 
to kingdoms separated.and 
each swarming with its and 

then you aYIU find mighty re- 


is indeed one^ of the most conspicu- yarding each otl^ Ww just the 
oiis characteristics of that feeling and same sort of feelings; milUdns, wW 


leagued together ^der different laws 
and fmsiiuitions, as blindly and 
senselesdjr^Dorant of oiher millions, 
os Mrs Grundy of the real ^araeWr 
privilege of tryin|^ and . of M^t Tofiakins. 
d^dlng all human conr. ^ itisrighUhhteTar}r|)!^ 0 )>to|hoU^ 


faculty within us tliat judges right 
ahd v^ong ;^d Ave must not gra^t 
to « w^B-n^aning people/’ as the 
nOrrow- minded aio too of- 
ten 

testiog 
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have its own national chi^racter, and them down as rebels. We fought and 
the more stronglf marked the better,, r-tbe^ conquered. We were met by- 
fur in such separation there Is our own might—and need Old Eng« 
strength. But it is also right that land be ashamed that New England 
each people should have lai'ge sym* triumphed? Theygrudgednotafter- 
pathies with the national character of wards—tliough mey must have en- 
all 'the rest. We speak of the good vied—our victories oyer our and 
or the greatj—and all are either the li!iirnnn*Q FnPa. flt T'rAfHlirnr. I'lilnvora 


one or the other, who, witli some 
vices, possess, any strong and dis¬ 
tinguishing virtues. But to hare 
surii large sympathies, there must 
be knowledge; and to have know¬ 
ledge, we must scatter to the winds 
that visit us from afar, all such of our 
home-born and home-bredprejudices 
and bigotries as blind us to the per¬ 
ception of the same qualities in which 
\ye hnd. our own pride and de- 
, light, when they exist in novel forms 
and.comb^untinns and hab^ in the 
cha^cter of the nativefiroT tm^Jsles 
or continents, whether of 
our own blood. If alien, to do so 
ipay.be more didicult; if our own, 
not-to dq-so is more mean—or base 
—or' wicked, and now we 
brought to t^e point—shall English 


Europe’s foes, at Trafalgar, Talavera, 
and Waterloo. Ask them, the Ame¬ 
ricans, what nation of the Old World 
they love best, and that stands 
highest in their proud esteem? The 
natio|^from whose loins they sprung. 
Alfred,Bruce,"and Washington, were 
our three great deliverers. 

There is great grandeur mlha.or i- 
gin or t he avii p o)»*^y 
cans—In tti Tsudaen ^d strong ^eata^ 
blishment"! tthd i t vsHiestlne d^'JiFe 
doubt not, to l uuu finA-a 

vast accumuhillOu ul powei — 



ac cumumnon 
boundless empire. ~ 

The growm of the human race 
the course of nature, shews us first 
a family, then a tribe consisting of 
many kindred families, then a nation, 
consisting of many kindred tribes. 
We find in the world several nations 
men and S^oU^bmen suiier spread to a considerable extent by 

selves to be divided in soul, n&e^thia natural diifu^on; but in that 
Hum by seas; from their brewien l^!%ease, the degree of union among the 
Americans—by the sullen sw^oa|^ different tribes seems very loose, and 
angrybillowsm^imoBityaTulhatred,^ not sufficient to prevent internal 
more perilous f&i^Jthaift^U the storms 
that sw^p the bdsoffof the wide 
\tlantlc.? 


V'e are the children of one mother. 
iTot merely of old mother Earth, 
though in all cases that considera¬ 
tion should be sufficient to inspire 
mutual love into the hearts of her 
offspring; but of the Island of the 
Ennghtened Free; and never shall 
we. believe that great nations can 
help loving one another, who exult 
in the glory of the same origin. 
Many'passions may; burn in their 
hearts, as they foBji^tiie career as- 
sljpied theof fatis, ^at shall seem 
to set ^lem at wac* Jealously may 
they i^ard one another in the pride 
of their ambition. Should their 
mi|^itler.hiterests ctash,fiercc will be 
thejSoiifltek&u|if these maybepursu- 
ed andpyhserfed Jn petfee, there will 
be ag^i^mr ththejcuarded calm with 

whi^the^^ 

and mktm 


wars.. Thus in Europe, in its pri¬ 
mitive Btate^tbe Celtic, the German, 
and the^^lavonic nations, have,tt- 
tended great numbers, occupying 
wide countries; and the old remem¬ 
brances of consanguinity, marked in 
speech, and in externa] appearance, 
with some community of usages, has 
maintained a loose' union among 
them. In Asia, some of the great 
Tartar nations, and the Arabs also, 
offer similar examples, having re¬ 
mained till this day free from ad¬ 
mixture of blood, ^ese shew how 
the traces of the primitive origi¬ 
nation of political society may re¬ 
main indelibly impressed upoa it, 
througli the longest succeasion^of 
time. 

But to form larger, and yet strong¬ 
ly cemented states, other principles 
hate been necessary, and have been 


asfuri^d. in 

opwesf^. en^ 
vea to 


employed by nature—chiefly 
'chothh^power;. .4wo, voluntary Confederacy uud^a 
welt ^ common head, and Copouest 

proii^rliy.: They > > Of the permanent 
fpughitBiemselves^;b^nformed at any fme^'l^ 

lesol-. ti^. Confederacyri^e' igplp^les are 
to put. not numefobs, though rotite of thetn 
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are not without Kpleiiduur in the 
])i!$tory of the world, la Italy, the 
Etrurian state appears to have been 
80 formed, aud it made great pro- 
girjSBs ill eai'ly civilisation. Its union, 
too, was of considerable duration. 
Among tlie Greeks we find different 
occasional leagues, but none that 
could be calioa durable, except the 
union of the tweltro Ionic cities in 
.Asiatic Greece, a defensive league 
which was managed by a diet of de¬ 
puties from the didereut towns. 
This, however, could not bo said to 
constitute a state or coninmnity, 
since each remained governed by its 
own independent laws. The Ara- 
phictyonic Council, in which the de¬ 
legates of the principal states of 
Greece Itself met to deliberate on 
questions of common interest, may^ 
indeed he considered as such a union, 

, but of an imperfect kind. It shewed 
a tendency to such combination, and 
l^ow strongly the sense of a certain 
natur^Hiond of union remains among . 
those who still retain in language 
and usages the evidence of ancient 
consanguinity, since Greece, splits, 
into a hundred states,, aud divided^ 
by restless and fierce hostilities, stil 
acknowledged lierself as one whol 
htill reverenced that union wi^ 
had been indelibly impressed upon 
her by tiie hai;id of natote. Afnong 
leagues formed for temporary 
but wliich stiH;4bear evl- 
dbiiOe:.to the strongl^^i* recogui- 
of a natural uniSh' not to be 
abolished, must not be forgotten that 
which guarded her liberty and her 
rising glories, .and which, alike by • 
it^ 0 wii heroic s|dendour, and by the 
great deliverance it wrought, can 
never bo separated from the remem¬ 
brance of her deathless renown,— 
that warlike league of peace which 
purified with the blood of her inva¬ 
ders the soil which their feet had 
polluted, when the spear of liberty 
dminted barbailc hosts, and earth 
and sef^ spread with the slain of his 
routed nations, justified the prophe¬ 
tic tears of tiie Persian king. 

Ip, modern Europe there are some 
instances of such unions by volun-^ 
t^r compact, which are remarkable 
as having given birth to states firm¬ 
ly ^ult, and of locg ^endurance ^ 
IhcH^tlottrfgreat magnitude. Such 
wai'tw Coalederacy of the Gantons 

^ thefiirt 


instance, of defeuceand deliverance, 
and which for centuries was as sacred¬ 
ly maintained, ns it was heroically 
begun. The State of the United Pro¬ 
vinces was such a league; giving 
rise to a vvell-ccmcntcd political 
community, which, on different ac¬ 
counts, has made itself a name among 
the nations of Europe. The Empire 
of Germany is to be considered as 
the most illustrious example known 
to us of such an union; ycl its his¬ 
tory shews that that union, as it 
was more extended, was loss strong. 
But look now at that part of America 
which was colonized from this coun¬ 
try, offering a magnificent instance, 
to be distinguislied from all others, 
of a defensivo league terminating in 
the establishment of a glorious con¬ 
federated State. If it should be able 

? ernian0ntly to maintain its union, 
which we do not doubt,) it will 
shew that, in advanced civilisation, 
it is possible for man to effect by 
deliberate political prudence that 
object, wliicii, in early ages, nature 
has accomplished by far more vio¬ 
lent means, of which tifo most cruel 
ja^tconfmpst,—the establishment of 
and well-united States. 

!t a great nation thus arising 
lid have established a very dif- 
^rent form q£ government indeed, 
from that umler which its “ Pil- 
gi'im Fathers” and their ancestors 
had lived, was inevitable; and mufl 
modified, doubtle^, must how M 
the original European cliaractcr of 
the race by the innueuce of the spi¬ 
rit of all its new institutions. But 
its essence' is the same; aud the 
freedom enjoyed by the citizens of 
that young Republic is to our eyes 
nearly identical with that in whicli 
we have so long gloried with per¬ 
mitted pride un^r an old Monarchy. 
Ours may be vtoleutly destroyed by 
sudden revolatl^'; tilers may by 
slower change be grtmually sub¬ 
dued;. but .^ue -patriots ior both 
great lands woiddho equally averse, 
we think, tq dismiss irom remem¬ 
brance the 'manner , in which arose 
each majestiq, edifice of power, and 
fear 'tliat any pther innovation, than 
that ofj^ture and^^e might prove. 


in th^iNn^ .liTt 
total overthj^w.' 

The Amerii 
at the infatuntio] 
nor, devoted as 


tinl^eryn and, 
« 

[er, we IcDQW, 
our ruler.; 

are -Jo tbelr 
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own form of gQrarntneat» can the 
more enlightened and generous 
among them help feeling sorrow to 
see the danger that threatens ours. 
This conviction,which tlieyliave not 
hesitated to conftss, proves their 
sympathy with our love and pride in 
our own constitution, and that there 
is a community of highest feeling, in 
spite of the opposite nature of our 
politics, among the most enlighten¬ 
ed lovers of their country, on the 
opposite shores of the Atlantic, on 
wliose waters now meet in amity 
their saluting sails. May that ami¬ 
ty be never broken nor disturbed ; 
and by what other means may it be 
so strongly and sacredly preserved 
and secured, as by the mutual inter¬ 
change and encouragement of all 
those pure and high thoughts—those 
fancies chaste and noble,**' which 
genius brings to light into one com¬ 
mon literature, eloquent in the same 
speech that, for so many centuries, 
has been made glorious by the lof¬ 
tiest conceptions of the greatest of 
tlie children of men? No treaties of 
peace so sacred as those ratified in a 
common tongue; and the tongue 
we speak, already known more 
widely ’over the world than any 
other, (we do not include the Chi¬ 
nese,) is manifestly destined to com- 
municato Qhriatianity to the utter¬ 
most parts of the earth. 

The treasures of our literature 
liave been widciyspread,and arc eve¬ 
ry year spreading more widely over 
America; and theirs is winning its 
way among us, and indeed all over 
Europe. It is delightful to see how 
the spirit of ours is every where 
interfused through theirs, without 
Overpowering that originality of 
thought and sentiment which must 
belong to the mind of a young peo¬ 
ple, but which; among those who 
own a common origin, Is felt rather 
by indescribable differences in the 
cast and colour of^e imagery em¬ 
ployed, than discerned in an^ pecu¬ 
liar forma or moulds In which the 
compositionO are cast. 

In political, in moral, and in physi¬ 
cal science, the Americans have done 
as much as could have been reasona¬ 
bly expected from a people earnestly 
eng^ed, with all: their powers and 
passions, in cons^tuting themselves 
into one of the gr^ communities of 
civili;?ed men. Of every other people 
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the progress has been slow to any 
considerable height of power and 
extent of dominion; and imagina¬ 
tion accompanying them all tlie way 
from obscurity to splendour, a litera¬ 
ture has always grown up along witli 
their growing strength, and some¬ 
times its excellence, has been con¬ 
summate, before the cliaracter of 
their civil polity had been consoli¬ 
dated, or settled down into the stead¬ 
fastness belonging to the maturity 
of its i^ight But soon as her limbs 
were free to move obedient to her 
own wil! alone, America was at once 
a great country; there are no great 
and distant eras in her history, all 
connected together by traditionary 
memories ernbalmed in the voice ot 
song. Her poets had to succeed her 
statesmen, and her orators, and her 
warriors; and their reign is only 
about to begin. The records of the 
nation are sliort but bright; and 
their destinies must be farther un¬ 
rolled by time, ere bards be born to 
consecrate, in lyric or epic poetry, 
the events imagination loves. Now, 
her poets must be inspired by Hope 
rather than by Memory, who was held 
of old to be Mother of the Muses. 
They must look forward to the fu¬ 
ture, not backward to the past; and 
the soul of genius from that mystic 
clime may be met by the airs of in- 
spirati on. True, that. the lustory of 
the Immaa., race lies open before 
them, as befage the poets of other 
lands; but^pfilus always begins 
with its native soil, and draws from 
it its peculiar character. Most of 
Sir Walter’s immortal.romanccs re¬ 
gard his own country—Wordsworth 
ci^ld have been born only in Eng¬ 
land. His Sonnets to Liberty arc 
all over English, though they cele¬ 
brate her virtues and her triumphs 
in all lands; his Ecclesiastical Sou- 
nets could only have been breathed 
by a spirit made holy alike by the 
humblo calm of tlie chapel not much 
larger than a Bowderstone, like that 
of Wastdale, and by the lofty awe of 
such a cathedral as that of Salisbury, 
or of York Minster itseltj by twi¬ 
light obscurely gllmmeringlike some 
mysterious mountain. Genius, in 
America, must keep to America, to 
achieve any,great work. Cooper 
has done so, and taken his place 
among the most powerful of the 
imaginative spirits Of the age. Wash- 
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ingtou Irrii^ did 8o in early Ufe, and dissent from Mr Irving's opinion, that 
was likewise eminently successful, insuchdelineationsBryantisequalto 
because intensely national. His la- Cooper. He may be as true to nature, 
ter works are beautiful, but they are as far as he goes; but Cooper’s pic- 
E^lish; and the pictures they con- ture8arein6mtelyricher"inlocafpe- 
tain cannot stand beside those drawn culiarityofimagery;”andin'*indige- 
of English scenery, character, and uou8Styleufthinkiug,”too,theadvan- 
manners, by our great native artists, tage lies with thenovelist But Bryant 
without nn uncertain faintness seem- .is never extravagant, which Cooper 
ing to steal over them, that impairs often is, who too frequently mars by 
their effect, by giving them the air, gross exaggeration the effect of his 
if not of copies, of imitations. “ Yet pictures of external nature. The poet 
that not much i” for Washington Ir- appears to be “ a man of milder 
ving, as he thinks and feels, so does mood” than the romancer; and of 
he write, more like us than we could finer taste. But there is nothing in 
have thought it possible an Ameri- the whole volume comparable in ori- 
can should do, while his fine natural gina! power to many descriptions in 
genius preserves in a great measure the Prairie and the Spy. Neither do 
his originality, even when he deals we approve the unconsidered praise 
with tonimforei^ttiemes, and treats implied in the somewhat pedantic 
them after an adopted fasluon, that expressions, “ condensed into a nar- 
had been pet by our own two most rower compass, and sublimated into 
natural prose-'writers, Addison and poetiy.” None of these poems are 
Goldsmith. * long; but condensation is not by any 

We shall ere long have other op- means their distinguishing merit, 
portunities of apeaking about the especially oftiie descriptive passages; 
genius of the Americans; meanwhile, we see much simplicity, but no sub- 
we turn our attention to the produc- Hmationt and to us the chief charm 
tions of Bryant, who has for a good of Bryant’s genius consists in a ten- 
mjrny years been oneof theirmost ad- derpensivcncss, a moral raelancdufiy, 
mired poets. Many of them Jiave ap- breathing over all his cqptetttpla- 
peared at various times in periodical tions, dreams,and reveries,eveifBUch 
publications; and now collected to- as in the main are glad, and giving 
gethcr for the first time by Washing- assurance of a pure spirit benevolent 
ton Irving,(it is delightful tusee such to all living creatures, uid habitually 
aervice done by one man of genius to pious in the felt omnipresence of the 
another,)thBymakoamostintereBting (’reator. His 

was natural jr’'^ ' religion of the 

niiKu? I.- II>!8 reverentia;» 
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Upon tbe naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They In thy 8\in 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven. The century-living crow, 
Whose birth was In their tops, grew old and died 
Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massive and tall and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble wdrshipper to hold 
Communion with bis Maker.*' 


We said the sentiment was well 
sustained; but not in every part; nor 
do we hesitate to adirin that the lines 
immediately following “Imvenobusi- 
ness there.” 

“ No silks 

Uiistlo, nor jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter V* 

Such sarcastic suggestions jar and 
grate; and it would please us much 
to see that they were omitted in a 
new edition. The grandeur of the 


grove temple, and tlie sincerity of 
the grove worship, needed not such 
paltry contrasts to make them im¬ 
pressive. 

Had the poet’s soul been possessed, 
as it ought to have been, by the 
“ stilly twilight of the place,” his 
visions had been sacred from such 
intrusion. But it is restored to a 
deepening sense of all the surround¬ 
ing and overhanging ■ solemnitiefl— 
ana breathes “ here is continual wor¬ 
ship!” 


“ Natui*e, here, 

In the irau^uillity that thou dost love, 

Eogoys thy presence. Noiselessly aroui^, 

From perch to peroh, the solitary bird 
Passes; and you clear spring, that 'midst its herbs 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
' Of all the good it dues. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, In these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak— 

By whose immovable stem I stand, and seem 
Almost annihilated.’* 


Again, to uB the solemn strain is mi¬ 
serably marred by an unhappy—and 
at such a time we must think an un¬ 
natural allusion. 

“ Not a ptince 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep^ 
E’er wore his crown as loftily ai ho 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with 
which 

Thy hand has graced him 


Can an Ame^can Republican not 
forget^ his scorn of European kings 
even in the living temple of God, 
embowered before his imagination 
in the bosom of the wilderness ? 
But the piety of the poet prevails 
over his politics the very next mo- 
nicni—and he beautifully says, 


Nestled at his root 

Is beauty, such as blooms uot In the glaro 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest-flower, 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it Issues from the shapeless mould, 
An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe.** 


The hymn then expresses the awe 
of the singer’s heart when he thinks 
of the great miracle that still goes on 
in silence round him—‘the perpetual 
work of creation, finished, yet re¬ 


newed for ever! And after some 
congenial reflections, and the expres¬ 
sion of his religious fear when God 
sets on fire the heavens with fall¬ 
ing thunderbolts,” a fear which is 
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very finely conceived Bteallng in from Ueve in early manhood,) and it will 
afar upon the hush, he thus concludes he felt, perhaps, that Mr Irving rash- 
his ** Forest Hymn,” which—though ly says that his friend’s poems are 
\ery good—might have been of “ a entitled to ** rank among the highest 
higner mood ” Compare it with the of their class in the best school of 
Lines on icvisitiiig tlie river Wye,” Euglibh Poetry.”. The close of the 
by that great poet whom Mr Bryant hymn, we said, is heauliful, 
wisely venerates, (composed we l>e- 

** Ohj from tliese sterner a'>pecti of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the matl imihitined dements to teadi 
VVJio rules them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these calm blmdes iliy milder majest). 

And to the heautifiil order of thy Avorks 
Learu to conform tlie order of our lives V' 

** Thanatopsis,” (’tis a Greek com^ noble example of true poetical en- 
pound, English reader,) both in con- thusiasm. It alone would establish 
ception and execution, is more origi- the author’s claim to the lumoui'h of 
'Hal; and we quote it entire, as a genius. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion ivitli her visible forms, bhc spenks 
A ARvious language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smih* 

And eloquence of beauty ; And she glides 

Into his darker mnsings with a mild 

And gentle sympathy, that steals aWay 

Their sharpness ere he is aware. When Ihoiiuhts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow iiouse. 

Make thee to shiidder^and grow sick at heai t— 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature^ teachingb; while from all around— 

Earth and her Avatera, and the depths of aii— 

(>omes a still voice. Yet a few days, and thee “ 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In nil his course; nor yet in the cold ground 
Where thy pale form was laid with if^apy tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exilt 

Thy image. Karih, tl^at nourish^ thee, shall duim 

Thy growth, to be reoobred to earth again; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up, 

Thineandividual bethg, shalt thou go * 

To mix fij"* ever^with the erements— 

To be a brotbor to the insensible rock 
And to theulugglsh clod,^whIch tbe rude Awain 
Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send hisrot^ts abroad, and pierce thy mould; 

Yet not to thy eteimal rcstiiig-pbice 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 

The powerful of the earth, tbe wise, the good— 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past— 

All in one mighty sepulchre ! The hills, 
llock-ribbed and ancient as the sun-—the A'nles. 

Stretching in pensive quietness between— 

The venerable woods—rlA’crs that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
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That mahe the meadows green ;. and, po^td round all, 

Old oceau*8 gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorationa ail 

Of the great tomb of man / The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven,' 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death . 

Through the atill lap^ of ages. 4^ that tread 
The globe are but a lumdful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce. 

Or lose thyself In the continuous woods 
Where rolls the OrrgA, and hears no sound 
Save his own daahii^s; yet the dead arc there, 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The /light of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep—the dead reign there* alone. 

So sbalt thou rest. And what if thou sJialS fall 
Unheeded by the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure ? All that bl^fhe 
Will share thy d^tiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn broo<l of Care 
Plod on, and each one ns before will ehase v 

Mis favourite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come, 

And make their bed with thcc. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full sti'engtli of years, matron, and maiil, ^ 

And the sweet babe, and the gray-hmed man— 

Shall one by one bh gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to joih^ 

The innumerable caravan that moves » 

To that mysterious jrealnt, where each shall take - - 
Mis rlminber in halls of death. 

Thou go not, like the ^uarry-slayc at night, 

Scourged to his sustained-and soothed 

By an unfaltering trm^l^liy^dDach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch . 

About him, nn^lies down to plensant'd^eams. 

Would that some of the Forests, where youth and cld-^all 

ricaii landscape painters gigantic—ininglo in life, growth, de- 

us over some of their beSt picldres, c^, amj death, as if alien in their 
that wo, who wo fear must never own ancient^j^igh from every thing 
cross the Atlantic, inighj; see with appertainingp; limvever remotely, to 
our bodily eyes shadowiMf’Si^ sec- theraceofman. Uninvadedregionsof 
iicry of the New World I Is it superior m^iglity nature—yet cheerful with the 
in aught but trees, to our own High- songs ofl>irds, the hum of bees, the 
lands? They are not inferior in cbp*p eHlicsquirrel,and brightened 
power to any other Alps. Bryant with ground-itowers that “ soften the 
makes rave and little mention of severe sojourn” with the presence of 
mountains; nor in his descriptive the beautiful. • •* 

poetry is there often the sound of ca- It indeed in the beautiful that 
taracts. He makes not much even the genimpof Bryant finds its prime 
of "tiiose great rivers, great as any., delight./tie ensouls all deadmsen- 
seas,” up one of which Coleridge sate things, in that deep and delicate 
makes his wildLconi sail “tolive and sense of their seeming life, in yvhich 
die among the savage mennor does they breathe and smile before the 
he sketch out before our gaze the eyes that love all they look upon,” 
green, wide, interminable savannahs, and thus there is animation and e^joy- 
But he makes us feci with himself meat in the heart of the soHtirae. 
the profound Btillnesa—the utter so- Here are some lines breathing a 
lituae, of the bright and the hoary woodlcmd and (you will understand 
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us) a Wordsworthian feoHng: while in our eereuo sympatliy we love the 
we read them, as Burns says, ** our poet, 
hearts rejoice in uutiire’s joy,” and 


Ripnoy roR thb rktrakcs to a wood, 


Stiuiig<'r, if ehtiu ha^t learnt a (ruth which needs 
No school of Jong wperieiice, that the world 
Is full of guilt nnd misery, and hast seen 
Knoiigli of nil its sorrows, crimes, and cares, 

To lire thee of it—enter this wild wood 
s Aii.l slew tlie haunts of Naliire. \ The calm shade 
hhall bring a kindred calm, and thh sweet bree<Ee 
That makes the green le.ives daiiee, shall waft a balm 
To thy s'uk heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 
Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men, 

Ami made thee loathe thy life* The primal curse 
Fell. It is true, upon (he uusinniog earth, 

Hut not in vengeance. CJod hath yoked to guilt 
Her pale tormentor, misery. Hence these shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness, (he thick roof 
Of green and ^timng branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
Tn wantonness of spirit; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form er^ct. 
Chirps meirily, Tbiongs of insects in the jhade 
Try their thin wings, md dance in the W'ai*m beam 
That waked them into life. K\en the green trees 
Paitako the deep oontentijirnt; as they i»end 
To tlic soft w'inds, (ho sun trom the blue sky 
Looks in and sheds a blessing on (he scene. 

Scarce less the ileft-hoin wild-llower seems to eiy*>y* 
Kxistcuce, thuJi the winged pliiiiderer 
1 hat sucks its sweets, ^'hc massy rocks theiuselves, 
And the ohi and poinlevons triuikliMf prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to hnoJI, a eamey rude, 

Or bridge the sunken brook, and UuHNr dark roots. 
With all their earth iipou them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixeil traiutiiillity. The rivulet 
Sends forth glad bounds, and tripping oV:i its bed 
Ot pcbl>Iy sands, or leaping down the rocks, 
tseeins, with continuous laughter, tor^oice 
III Us own being. Softly trend tho ahd^gc, 

Lest from her inidw'ay perch thon scare the wren 
^hat dips her hill in water. The cool wind, 

I hat bUrs the stream in play, ahall come to thee, 

Like one that loves theo, rioi* will Jet thee pass 
Lngreeted, and shall give its light embrace. 


There are other thvcp pii'cpsiu blank 

ver&e (which Mr Bryant writcH well 
“better, as far as we knoAV, than any 
other American poet,) « Monument 
Mountain,” “a Winter Piece” and 


the Conjunction of Jupiter and 
Venus.” “ Winter Piece” we 
think the best—and it reminds u»— 
though Uis no imitation—of Cowper. 
Here is a splendid picture: 


, Come when the rains 

Have gla/ed tlie\i>ow, and clothed the trees w 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into tho bowers a flood of light. Approach! 

iiicrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. Look 1 the maasy tru 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light sprav 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven 
J$ studded with its trembling water-drops, 
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That stream with rainbow radiance ea they move. 
But round the parent stem the long low boughs 
Bendr In a glittering ring, and arbours bide 
The grassy floor* Oh ! you might deem the spot| 
The spacious cavern of the virgin mine, 

Deep in the womb of earth—where the gems grow, 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz—and the place 
Lit up most royally, with the pure beam 
That dwells in them. Or haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night. 

And fades not in the glory of the sun 
Where crystal columns send fortli slender shafts 
And crossing arches; and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the ^ht In brightness, and are lost 
Among the croMmed pillars. Raise thine eye,— 
Thou seest no cavern roof, no palace vault: 

There the blue shy and the white drifting cloud 
I.ook in. Again the wildered fancy dreams 
Of spouting fountains, frozen as they rose, 

And fixed, with all their branching jets, in air, 

And all their sluices sealed. Alt, all is lights 
I/ight without shade. But all shall pass away 
With the next sun. From numberless vast trunks, 
Loosened, the crashing icc shall make a sound 
Likethoftr roar of rIVers, and the eve 
Shall close o’er the brown woods as it was wont 


We liavc quoted much that is 
beautiful; but do our readers iind iu 
it many “ graphic descriptions of 
American scenery’*—much " indi¬ 
genous style of thinking, and local 
])eculiarity of imagery,” " condensed 
into a narrow i oinpass, and subli- 
niated into poetry ?” It seems to us, 
that by leaving out a very few allu¬ 
sions to objects living or dead, not 
native with us, it might be read to 
any familiar lover of nature, without 
Ills imagination being moved to leave 
the British isles, and fly to America. 
We have no right to complain that 
Mr Bryant has presented us with 
such poetry—for much of it is ex¬ 
quisite ; but is the scenei*y it paints 
as American as the scenery of the 
Task is Bnglish—and of the Seasons 
Scottish ? If it be—then there is 
little difference between the charac¬ 
ter of the Old World’s aspect and 
of the New. But we feel that there 
is much difference—and that dis¬ 
tinctive—while wo are reading the 
novels of Cooper. 

Be this as it may, there are sprink¬ 
led all over this volume felicHous 
lines, and half lines, and epithets, that, 
independently of the general fidelity 
and meling or hfs descriptions, sheiV 
that Bryant has learned—- 

«* To muse on nature with a poet’s eye." 


Not a few such ar^o be seen in 
the passages already quoted—and 
here are some charming instances. 

Lodged in sunny cleft 
Whei*e the cold breezes come not, blooms 
alone 

The little wind*flower, whose just-opened 
eye 

Is blue as the spfing heaven it gazes af, 
Startling the loiterer in the naked groves 
With unexpected beauty, for the time 
Of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar.** 


“ Thou shelt look 

Upon the green and rolling forest top, 
And down into the secrets of the glens, 
And streams that in their bordering 
thickets strive 
To hide their windings." 


■ ' “ to lay thine car 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 
Of winds, that struggle with the woods 
below, 

Borne up Ijko ocean murmurs." 

* 


All is silent, save the taint 
And interrapted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the rich flowers, and then 
again 

Instantly on the wing." 


Lo! where the grassy meadow rune 
ill waves!" 
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‘ A iliousaiul flowers 
By the road and the borders of the 
broolc, 

Nod gaily to each other,” 

(In the Sudden Wind.) 

*• On thy soft breath thr new-fledged 
bird 

Takes wing, Itall-liaj)!*)’, half-afraid, ’ 

*• Lo! their orbs burn more bright, 

And shake out softer flres.” 

(Jupiter and Venus.) 

“ Then dotli thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 

Blue—blue—as if there were let fall 
A flower from its certdean wall.’* 

(To the Tringcd Gentiau.) 
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These arc a few auecimciw; but 
tliere arc scores of others tliat shew 
the observant eye and the sensitive 
soul of the poetic lover of nature. 

But there is much poetry in this 
volume of a kind that, to many 
minds, will be more afTecting than 
any thing we have yet quoted—for 
it relates to t!ic sons of the soil, 
wdiose races are now so sadly thin* 
ned, and as civilisation keeps hewing 
its way towards the shores of other 
scan, will at last be entirely extinct 
—the Red Men of the AVoods. Fine 
mentioft is made of them in the 
“Ages,” the largest, but by no means 
the best, poem m the collection. It 
contains, however, these stanzas:— 


Late, froin’this western shore, that morning chased 
Tlie deep and aucieiit night, that threw its shroiul 
O’er the green land of groves, the beautiful waste, 

Nurse of full streams, and lifter-np of proud 
Sky-iitiingUiig mountains that o’erlook the eloud. 
TCrcwliile, where yon gay'spires their brigliinoss rear, 
Trcc'> waved, and tlic brown hunter’s shouts V(we loud 
Amid the forest; and the bounding deer 
Fled at the glancing plume, and the gaunt wolf y^elled near. 


And where his willing waves yon bright blue bay 
Sends up, to kiss his decorated brim, 

And cradles in his soft embrace the gay 
A'uung group of grassy islands born of him, 

And, crowding nigh, or in the distance dim, 

Lifts the white throng of sails, that bear or bring 
The commerce of the world ; with tawny limb, 
And belt and beads in sunlight glistening, 

The savage urged his akiif like wild bird on the wing. 

Then, all this youthful paradise around, 

Aud all the broad and boundless mainland, lay' 
Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 
O’er mount and vale, where never summer-ray 
filaiiced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Tlii'ough the gray giants of thu^sylvaii wild; 

Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay', 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild, 
AVithin the shaggy arms of that dai'k forest smiled. 


There stood the Indian hamlet—-there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet that flashed with many an oar, 
AVhei’c the brown otter plunged him from the brake 
And the deer drank; as the light gale flew o*er, 

The twinkling maize-fleld rustled on the shore! 

And while that Mot, so wild, and lone, and fair, 

A look of glad ana innocent beauty wore, 

And peace w'asjan the earth and in the air, 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there : 

Not unavenged. The foeman, from the wood. 
Beheld the deed; and when the midnight shade 
AVas stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood. 

All died—the walling babe, the shrieking maid^ 
And in the flood of fire iliat scathed the glade, 
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i'Jke roofs xf out down; but deep the eUciico grew, 

When on the dewy woods the dey-beam played ; 

No more the cabin smokes rose wreathed and blue. 

And ever by their lake lay moored the light canoe. 

Ijook noxr abroad—another race has filled 
These populous'borders—^wide the wood recedes, 

And towns shoot up, and fertile realms are tilled ; 

TJic land is full of harvests and green meads; 

Streams numberless, that many a fountain feeds. 

Shine, dUembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
'I'htiir virgin waters; the full region leads 
New colonics forth, that toward the western seas 
Sjiread, like a rapid Hame among the autumnal trees. 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 

Throxvs its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 

Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 

Far, like the comet's way through infinite sp|ce, 

Stretches the long untravellcd path of light 
Into the depths of ages ; we may trace, 

Oistant, the brightening glory of its flight. 

Till the receding rays arc lost to human sight. 

^'luMniiul of th^poet kindles,and a cultivated state; and where the 
riglitly, at the. prophetic visions of savage remains unaltered from age 
his country's boundless dominion, to age, in immutable barbarism, 
thick-peopled through cultivated re- she sends lier civilized children to 
gioiis laid open to all the light of dispossess him of the earth he hatr 
heaven, and sheltering in the “ lior- not known how to use, to thin his 
rid shades forlorn,” the last rem- numbers, to lay waste the glory of 
Hants of the aboriginal hunter and her majestic reign, and to people and 
warrior tribes. There is much of till her wildernesses. The first rude 
sadness, but far more of joy, in the tribes that occupy a country, seem 
prospect of the various and bound- merely to have advanced one step in 
less provisions and processes by winning it from the witd beasts, and 
whicli nature raises up the compli- toholditover for civilized man. Till 
cated structures of civilized life as be'has ploughed his fields, and built . 
iier wildernesses fade before its his cities, and unfolded his arts, the 
inarch, and their inhabitants pine land does not seem properly occu- 
away and porisli. For look at the pied by man. Then intellect awakens 
iiumbers of a savaj^e race, where a to its various w'orl^s. Science and 
few families or tribes occupy a wil- art arise, and the more complicated 
derncss for their supply of game, condition of life itself becomes the 
and compare with it the thronging subject of thought. The moral nature 
population of some small spot where of the species is unfolded—his man!- 
the arts of civilized life are liigbly fold affections arise and spread—all 
advanced. The savage race is often the charities of life assume a higlicr 
noble; and when we contemplate tone—the altars and the temples of 
the magniliccnce of the mighty de- the gods are reared—war no longer 
serts which nature has spread out burns around every dwelling—death 
for his paths, her mountains or her hovers no more on sanguinary wings 
forests, one might imagine that she rouudvOvery head—peace covers the 
loved lier proud lonely son, roving land far and wide*—and tlie soul uii* 
ill his unmolested solitudes. But disturbed expands all its Iicavcn-as- 
wc look at tlio course she has given piring^affections. The Jaws them- 
to the world, and we see that she selves of great states confirm their 
seems impatient of stretching out morality; and only as he is gradually 
her ample domains for a few pos- formed under sucli institutions does 
sesBovs. The nations of the earth man appear a moral being. Howdif- 
advance incessantly from a rude to ferent » he who sat at bis bloody 
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feast, rioting with his ccmirades in 
the drunkenness of savage victory, 
and he who in the serenity of civili¬ 
zation, thoughtful and mild,maintains 
the blameless majesty of private life I"*. 

Yet even when surveying suclf' 
changes as these, the spirit \V01 
often indulge in melancholy and & 
most regretful dreams of the wild 
life that nas passed away, ennobled 
by the colouring and moulding of 
ima^nation far beyond the truth, till 
in tH^ead it beholds a race of he* 
roes.g fa such a mOod the following 
UnenSs must have been composea ^ 
—^or we they false to the nature 
which they adorn and dignify in the 
dust. 

IHP, mslSTIRKVIt WAftHlOR. 

Gatht'v him t«) }u!» grave again, 

And soh'niiily and softly Lay, 
l^ehoath the verdure of the plain, 

The warrior’s scattered bones away* 

Pay the deep reverence, taught of old. 

The homage of man's lieart to death ; 
Nor'dare to trifle with the mould 
Once hallowed by the Almighty’s' 
breath. 

* * 

The soul hath quickened every part-r- 
That remnant of a martial brow, 

Those rlbi that held the mighty heart. 
That strong arm-—strong nolonger now. 
Spare them; mouldering relic spare, 
Of God's own image; let them rest, 
TUI not ix trace shall speak of where 
The awful likeness was imprest. 

For he was fi*e8her from the hand 
That formed of earth the human face, 
And to the elemeqjbs did stand 
In nearer kiiidi*ed than our race. 


Our lovers woo beneath ihelr inooii»- 

Ab, let us spare, at least, their graves! 

Perhaps the versos that follow arc 
still finer—and we feel their pathos 
the more at this moment, from having 
just read in that most intorestiiig new 
work, M'Grogor’s Northern America, 
a vindication of the Indian charac¬ 
ter, as it Is still seen in Canada. The 
remnant of the Indian tribes scatter¬ 
ed over the Canadas, he tells us, 
exhibit a state of deplorable wretch¬ 
edness. But a North American In¬ 
dian, except when maddened or stu- 
plfied by the liquors introduced by 
the Europeans, is the most dignified 
person in the world. He is never 
awkward, never abashed, nor ever 
ill-bred or abusive. Tlie grave, dig¬ 
nified, taciturn, yet, when occasion 
requires, elegant gentleman of na¬ 
ture, has never been properly re¬ 
spected by Europeans, ami leali$.pf 
ail by the English, who, to our dfs- 
grace, have on almost all occovsions 
treated with contempt ** the Stoic of 
the w'oods, the man without a tear.’' 
Tlie proud lieart of the Indian, de¬ 
prived of his fine country, the forests 
of which once aflbrded him abundant 
game, and in the rivers of wliich he 
alone fished, rather than siibmit to the 
degradation of working for the rob¬ 
bers who now despise his race, pines 
in silent anguish, while he beholds 
the melting away of his tribe amidst 
the encroachments of Europeana. So 
far the excellent >PGrogor, in a work, 
the spirit of which may be estimated 
by such sentiments, and now for 
Bryant, who putl the expression of 
the same feelings into the lips of an 


In many a flood to madness tost, 

In many a storm has been his path; 
He hid him not from heat or frost, 

Hut met them, and defied their wrath. 


Then they were kind—the forests here, 
Rivers and stiller waters paid 
A tribute to the net and spear 
Of the red ruler of the shade. 

Fruits on the woodland branches lay, 
Roots in^tbe shaded soil below. 

The stars looked forth to teach his way, 
The still earth warned him of the foe. 






A noble race! but they are gone, 

With their old forests wide and deep. 
And we have built our homes upon 
Fields where their generations sleep. 
Thehr foantalns slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their fields our harvest wares, 


IXDIAN AT THE MUHYJ ^(i-vr.A4’K OF Ills 
FATHERS 

It is the spot J came to t>eek,— 

My fathers' ancient burial-place, 

Ere fi’om these voles, ashamed and weak, 
Withdrew onr wasted race* 

U is the spot—1 know it well— 

Of which our old traditions tell. 

For lierc the upland bank sends out 
A ridgn towards the river side ; 

I know the shaggy hills about, 

The meadows smooth and wide; 

The plains that, towards the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie. 

A white man, gaxlng on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 
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And praii^e the lawns so fresti and greett 
Between the hills so sheer. 

I like it not—I would the plain 
lAy in its tall old groves again. 


The sheep are on the slopes around^ 
The cattle in the meadows feed^ 

And labourers turn thecrumblini 
Ot drop the yellow secd^ 

And prancing si cede, in trappings ^ay, 
Whirl the bright chariot o'er the way. 



Methinks it were a nobler sight 

To see these vules in woods array’d* 
Their summits In the golden light* 
Their trunks in grateful shade; 
And hards of deer, that bounding go 
O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 


And then to mark the lord of alt, 

The forest hero* trained to wars* 
Quivered and plumed* and lithe and tall. 
And seamed with glorious scars* 

Walk forth* amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf* and grapple with the bear. 


This bank* in which the dead w*cre laid, 
Was sacred when Us soil was ours; 
Hither the artless Indian maid 

Brought wreaths of beads and dowers* 
And the gray chief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the God of thunders here. 


But now the wheat ib green and high 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast* 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of hi«i re^t; 

And there* in the loose sand is thrown 
Of bis large arm the mouldering bone. 

Ah! little thought the strong and brave* 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain foi’tli. 
Or the young wife* that weeping gave 
Uer Hrst-born to the earth-— 

That the pale race, who w^aste us now* 
Among their bones should guide the 
plough. 


rhoy waste us—ay* like April snow 
In the tvarm noon we shrink uway * 
And fast they follow, as w'o go 
Towards the sotting day,— 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. 

But 1 behold a fearful sign* 

To which the white nianV eyes are 
blind ; 

Tbeir.|M^ay vanibh hence, like mine* 
Ani4,|ftnr6 no trace behind— 

^ve rui^ o’er the region spread* 

And the ^hlte stones above the dead. 

Before these fields were shorn and tilled* 
Full to the brttn our rivers flowed* 
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'riic melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood; 

And torrents dashed* and rivulets played* 
And fountains spouted in the shade. 

Those grateful sounds are heard no more; 

The springs arc silent in the sun, 

The rivers* by the blackened shore* 

With lessening current run; 

The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. 

Mr Bryant has painted some beau¬ 
tiful pictures of the Indian female 
character. In ” Mountain Montfc- 
mont” he tells the story of a young 
girl pining away in passion for a 
youth within the forbidden though 
not close degrees of consanguinity* 
and in settled sadness and remorse 
throwing herself from arock. It is a 
tradition, and very touchingly is it 
narrated. But the “ Indian Girl’s La¬ 
ment”' will inspire more universal 
sympathy. Into her lips he puts Ian* 
guage at once simple and eloquent, 
such as the true poet fears not to 
breathe from his own heart, ivhen in 
mournful imagination personating a 
sOflerer* knowing that no words ex¬ 
pressive of tenderost* and purest* and 
saddest emotions* can ever be other* 
wise than true to nature* when pas¬ 
sionate in the fidelity of its inno¬ 
cence, nor yet unconsoled in its be¬ 
reavement by a belief that pictures a 
life of love beyond the grave. 


niK IMUAX UlHJ.'s LAMKXT. 

An Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover* slain in battle, slept; 

Her maiden veil, her own black hair, 
Came down oVr eyes that wept; 

And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung : 

IVe pulled away the shrubs that gi’cw 
Too close above thy sleeping head* 

And broke the forest boughs niat threw 
'Their shadows o’er thy bed, 

That* shining from the sweet south-west* 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy mt. 

It was a weary, weary road 

TlHIt led thee to the pleasaqf coast, 
\Vhere thou* in his serene itbodo* 

Hast met thy father's ghost; 

Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 

’Twas 1 the broidered mocsen made* 
Hiat shotl theft for that distant land ; 
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'Tw.i-s I lliy bow ami arrotrs'laid 
llesifio thy stUl cold hand— 

Thy bow iu ntaiiy a batUo bent, 

TKy arrows iievei' vainly sent. 

With wampum bells I crossed thy breast, 

And wrapped thee in the bison*8 hide. 

And laid the food that pleased thee best 

In plenty by thy side, 

And deched thee bravely, ns became 

A wjuTioi* ot’ ilUistrioiis name. 

• 

Thon’rt hapjty now, t'ov thou hast past 
U'iie dark jutiniey of the grave, 
Aild in tJio land of iiglit, at last, 

Hast joined the good and braved 
Amid the tUished and balmy air. 

The bravest and the loveliest there. 

Yet oft, thine own dear Indian maid, 

I'^cn there, thy thoughts will earth¬ 
ward stray— 

m 

'J o her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And woep.-^ the. hours away, 

^ \»‘t almost can her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 

And thou, by one of tlio^e still lakes 
That in n shining cluster lie, 

()>i which the south wind scarcely breaks 
The image of the sky, 

A bower for thee and me bast made 
Beneath the many-coloured shade. 

And thou dost wait and watch to meet 
3fy spirit sent to join the blest, 

And, wondpi'lng what detains my feet 
Trom the bright land of rest, 

Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps near. 
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heart. Our poetic and our human 
senaibilitiea are avvakcued together, 
and we feel towards them the emo¬ 
tions with which we listen to sweet 
voices from unknown beings smiling 
or singing to us in dreams. For exam- 


OF mcAIttN’s ISLAirOi 

« 

Come, take our hoy, and we will go 
Before our cabin door; 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore; 

And we will kiss bis young blue eyes. 
And I will sing blin as he lies, 

Songs that were made of yore ; 

111 sing, in his delighted car. 

The island-lays thou lov'st to hear. 

And thou, while stammoving T repeat, 
Thy country's tongue shalt leach ; 

'Tis not so soft, but far more sweet 
Than my own native speech; 

Tor thou no other tongue didst know, 
When, scarcely twenty moons ago, 

Upon 'J’ahite’s beach, 

Thou rntn’st to woo me to be tbiiir, 
With many a speaking look and sign. 

I knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
My eyes, my liKjks of jet; 

Ah ! well for roe they won thy gaAc,-— 
But thine were fairer yet! 

I'm glad to see my infant wear 
Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 

And when my sight is met 
By his white brow and blooming check, 
1 fed a joy I cannot speak. 


3Jauy of the most delightful pocm» 
ill tluB volume have been inspired by 
u profound sense, of the sanctity of 
the affections. That love, which is 
the support and the solace of the 
heart in all the duties and distresses 
of this life, is sometimes painted by 
i\lr Bryant in its purest form and 
brightest colours, ajt it beautifies and 
blesses tlie solitary wilderness. The 
delight that has filled his own being, 
from the faces of his own family, he 
transfuses into the hearts of the crea¬ 
tures of his imagination, as they wan¬ 
der through the woods, or sit singing 
in front of their forest-bowers. Re¬ 
mote as ^ome of these creatures are 
from the haunts and habits of our 
common civilized life, they rise be¬ 
fore us at once with the strange beau¬ 
ty of visionary phantoms, and with 
a human loveliness, that touch with 
a mingled charm our fancy and our 


Como talk ol Knrupc's maids with tnc, 
Whose necks and checks, they tell, 
OiitKhinc the beauty of the sea, 

Wliitc fuam and crimson shell. 

I'll shape like theirs my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty ti'es'i, 

A sight to please thee well; 

And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid* 

Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls— 
We lose th6 pleamnt hours; 

’Tis lovelier than these cottage walls— 
That seat among the flowers. 

And I will.learn of thee a prayer 
To Him who gave a home so fair, 

A lot so blest ns oiirs-^ -v > 

'i'he God who made for thee 
This sweet lone isle amid 

This is the kind of in 

which we delight. Such feeunga af¬ 
fect us like flowers—pure,bright, 
balmy in their bliss, ana yet erelong 
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inspiring sadness, because we feel 
that, fragile as fair, thev ms^ syon 
decay. A flower of fnitlMjMLglo- 
rious beauty, just unfold^MH&ns 
if it could not live on this ca|h rod 
under these skies, if tiicre were not 
some feeling for its loveline ss.td s ave 
it from harm. And this Arids^^ust 
have felt, when, describing the i;bstf 
which the virgin resembles, lie safe 
that sun, and air, and the dewy morn* 
lag, and sky, and earth, incline to- 
wardsitin favour. Such iathcemdiioa 
with which our hearts regard Words- 
^vorth’s Ru^, “ ere she had wept, ere 
slie had mourned, a young ana hap¬ 
py child.*' It is like a halo round the 
iiead of Spenser’s Una. But the 
beauty of woman's soul is by the 
poets in a thousand ways idealized 
—floating before us as between hea¬ 
ven and earth; see Coleridge’s Gene¬ 
vieve, Campbell’s Gertrude, and the 
Shepherd's Kilmeny. In the same 
spirit with which you gaze on them, 
pray hearken to 

'tHK UUNTCa's .SERENADE. 


Murmurs, and loads hU yj-Uotv* thighs, 
For thee, my love, and 

Or, woiildst thou ga/e at tokens 
Of ages long ago ? 

Our old oaks stream with mu$he<. 

And sprout with mUtletoc; 

And mighty vines, like serpenl<^, diinb 
The giant sycamore; 

And trunks, o’erihrown for reiUnJ’irs, 
Cumber the forest (ioor; 

Aud in the groat .savannah 
The siditary mound, 

Built by the elder world, oVrlooka 
The ionelinesH around. 

Come, tlmu hast not forgotten 
Tby pledge and ]n*omisc quite. 

With many blushes murmured, 

Beneath the evening light. 

Come, the young violets crowd my door 
Thy earliest look to win, 

And at my silent wiiidow*siU 
The jessamine peeps in. 

All day the red-breast warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 

And the night-sparrow trills her song 
All night with none to lioar. 


Thy bower is fnlshcd, fairest! 

Fit bower for hunter’s bride— 

Where old woods overshadow 
The green savannah’s side. 

I've wandered long and wandered far. 

And never have J inlt, 

III all this lovely western land, 

A .spot so lovely yet. 

But I shall think it fairer 
When thou art come to blessj 
With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 

Its silent loveliness. 

For thee the wild grape glisteiH 
On sunny knoll and tree, 

And stoops the slim papaya 
With yellow fruit for thee. 

For thee the duck, on glossy slrenm, 

Tho prairie-fowl shall die, 

My rifle for thy feast shall bring 
'file wild swan from the sky. 

The forest's leaping panther. 

Fierce, beautiful, and fleet, 

Shall yield Ilia spotted hide to be 

A carpet for tby feet 

I know, for thou hast told me, 

Thy maiden love of flowers; 

Ah! those that deck thy gardens 
Are pale compared with ours. 

Wbeit wide woods and mighty lawns 
Blotto the April skies, 

The earth hai''hb moydffSiri^ibflllght 
To shew to hunt^ eyjw. 

In meadows red with idggeomsj * 

AU lummw long tho bee 


We turn from these sweet love- 
lays to a spirit-stirring composition, 
the Song of Marion's Men.” It is a 
beautiful ballad—with much of the 
grace of Campbell and the vigour of 
Allan Cunninglmni. The exploits of 
General Francis Marion, the fninous 
jjartizan Avarrior of South Carolina, 
form an interesting chapter iti the 
annals of the American revolution. 
The British troops were so harassed 
by the irregular and successful war¬ 
fare which ho kept up, at Ihc Itead 
of a few daring lollowcrs, that they 
sent an offleor to remonstrate with 
him for not coming into the open 
field, and fighting “ like a gentleman 
aud a Christian.” 

soNo OP Marion's mpn. 

Our baud is few, but true and tried— 
Our leader fi’ank and bold— 

The foenian trembles in his camp 
When Marion's name is told. 

Our fortress is the good green wood. 

Our tent tho cypress tree; 

We know the forest round us. 

As seamen know the sea. 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 

Its glades of rebdy grass, 

Its safe and silent Islands 
“ Within the dark morals, 

Wo to the heedless soldiery, 

Who little think us near! 
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On them nhall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 

^Vhen, waking to their tents on Are, 
They grasp their arms In vaia> 

,And they wdio stand to face us 
Ave heat to earth again ; 

And they who Hy in terror, deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the imlUnv \viiid» 

Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and IVom toil: 

We talk the battle over, 

And share the battle’s spoil. 

Tlie woodland ring!, with laugh and shout, 
As if a hunt were np, 

And woodland dowers arc gathered 
To thrown the soldier’s cup. 

With merry songs we mock the wind 
'fhat in the pine-top grievec*, 

And slumber long and sweetly 
On hods of oaken leaves# 

Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that iMarion Icads-^ 

The glitter of their ri/lesf. 

The scampering of theiT steeds. 

‘Tis life our barbs to guide 
Across the moonlight plains ; 

Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts their tu^sing manes. 

A moment In the ravaged camp— 

A moment—and Kway 
Back to the pathless forest, 

IJcfore the peep of day. 

Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs, 

Their hearts arc nil with J!llanon, 

For Marion arc tlicir prayers. 

And lovcUcht ladies greet onr band 
With kindliest wcdcouiing— 

With smiles J'ke thobe of summer, 

And tears like lliose of spring. 

For them we wear these trnsly arms, 

And lay them down no inoro 
'J’ill we have driven the oppressor, 

For ever, IVom our shore, 

Tlierc IS even more power in the 
“ African (>hief.” The story of the 
hallad may he found in the African " 
Repository for April 1825. The sub¬ 
ject of it was a wavriov of majestic 
stature, the brother of Yarradee 
K?ng of the SoHma nation, lie had 
been taken in battle, and was brought 
in chains, for sale, to the Kio Pon^s, 
where he was ei^bited in the mar¬ 
ket-place, his ankles still adorned 
with the massy rings of gold which 
lie wore when he was captured. 
The refusal of his captor to listen to 


hts offers of ransom, drove him mad, 
^ ^^ 1 ^ maniac. 

AfBIf'AN ClIlKF, 

Chsin^ in the mavKet-ploco he stood, 

A man of giant frame, 

Amid tih a gathering muUItudo 
9 That shrunk to hear his name— 

All stern of look and strong of limb, 

His dark eye on the ground:— 

And silently they gaztMl on lilm, 

As "on a lion houitd. 

• 

Vainly, but well, thatVhief had fought,— 
He was a caplhe now,— 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 

Wiis written on his bi*ow. 

The Hears his dark broad bosom W(‘ve, 
Shewed warrior true and brave ; 

A prince .nmoiig his trihe before. 

He could not be a slave, 

Then to his coin{iicror he spake — 

My brother is h king; 

I 'inlo this net'kUce from iny neck. 

And t»ku this bracelet ring ; 

And send me where jny brother reigns, 
And I will till thy hands 
With store of ivory from ll»e plains, 

And gold-dust from the sands ” 

Not for thy ivory nor thy gold 
Will 1 unbind thy chain 
That bloody liftrid shall never hobl 
The haltlc-spear again. 

A price thy nation never gave, 

.Shall yet be paid for thee; 
lor thou shall be the Christlan’H '^lave. 

In lands beyond the sea.’’ 

'I’licn wept, (he warritn* chief, and bade 
To shred hia locks away; 

And, one hy one, each heavy braid 
llefore the victor lay. 

Thick were the platted locks, and long, 
And deftly hidden there 
Shone many a svodge of gold among 
The dark and crUped hair. 

Look, feast thy greedy eye with gold 
Long kept ibr sorest need ; 

Take St—thou aakeat sums untold. 

And say that lam freed. 

Take it—my wlf^ the long, long day 
Weeps by the pajs4Ni-trce, 

And my young chorea leave their play. 
And ask ilk vain fdr inci” 

« 

“ I take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fust and strong, 

And ween that by^he oo«oa shade 
FUy wife will wait tb«a long,” 

Strong was4he agony that skook 
The captWeYframe to hear, 
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And the proud meaning of hU look 
Was changed to mortal fear* 

Ill's heart was l>i‘okeii«--craa£ed Idsbi'^ln- 
At once his eye grew wild— 

He ^ruggled fiercely with bis chain, 
Whispered, and wept, and smiled; 

Yet wore not long those fatal bands, 

And once, at shut of day, 

They drew him forth u^bn th 
The foul hyena's prey. 

That Mr Bryant’s poetr 
seen in all its fine varieties, w 
three other compositions, inspired 
by love and delight in that benig* 
nant, bounteous, and beauteous T^a- 
ture, who all over the earth repays 
with a heavenly happiness the grate¬ 
ful worsliip of her cliildron. One of 
them, “ To a Waterfowl,” has been 
long and widely admired, and is in- . 
deed a gem of purest ray serene, of 
which time may never bedim the 
lustre. The others arc new to us— 
and beautiful exceedingly.” 

1 m, XKW MOON. 

When, ns the garish day is done, 

Heaven burns wit!) the descended (»iin, 

’Tis passijig sweet to mark, 

Amid that dush of crimson light, 

The new inooirs modest how grow bright, 
Ah earth and sky grow dark. 

A 

Few are the hearts too cold to feel 
A thrill of gladness o'er them steal, 

When first the wandering eyo 
Secs faintly, In the evening blaze, 

That glimmering curve of tender riiys 
Just planted in the sky. 


The sight of that young crescent brings 
Thtfughtsof hI) fair and youthful things*^ 
The hopes of earl}' years ; 

And childhood's purity and grace, 

And Joys that, like a rainbow, chase 
The |i!p44ing shower of tears. 
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And there do graver men behold 
A type of errore, loved of old, 
Forsaken and forgiven; 

And thoughts and wishes not of earth, 
Just opening in their early birth, 

Like that new light in heaven. 


Ay! gloriously thou staridest there. 
Beautiful, boundless firmament I 
That, swelling wide o'er earth and air, 
And round the horizon bent, 

With tliy bright vault and sapphire wall 
Dost overhang and circle all. 

Far, fur below thee, tidl old trees 
Arise, and piles built up of old, 

And hills, whose ancient summits freeze 
III the fierce light and cold. 

I'hc eagle soars his utmost height, 

Yet far thou stretchest o'er his flight. 

Thou hast thy frowns—wdth thee on 
high 

The 8toi*m has made bis airy seat, 
Beyond that soft blue curtain lie 
ills stores of bail and sleet; 

Thence the consuming lightnings break, 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles^ 

Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are 
stern; 

Eurth scuds from all her thousand isles 
A shout at thy return ; 

The glory that comet down from thee 
Bathes in deep joy the land and sea. 


The sun, the gorgeous sun. Is thine, 

TIic pomp that brings and shuts the 
day; 

The clouds that round ^hlm change and 
shine, * 

The airs that fan bis way : 

Tbcnco look the thoughtful stars, and 
there 

The meek moon walks the silent air. 


The captive ylalds him to ihj^i'cam 
Of freedom, when that virgin beam 
Comes oiit upon t^.air; 

And painfully the sick man tries 
To fix his dim and bun)|ng eyes 
On the soft promise there. 

4- 

Most welcome to the loverjs signt 
Glitters that pure, emerging light; 

Fovprattljilg poets say, 

That sweetest is the lovers’ walk. 

And tenderest la their murmured talk. 
Beneath its gentlo ray. 


^ The sunny Itgly may boast 

The beauteous tints that fluah her 
>«kie»| 

Jpd lovely, round the Grecian coast, 
May thy blue pillars rise: 

1 Only know how fair they stand 
Abound my own beloved la^,d* 

And they are fair—a charm Is theirs, 
That eattli, the proud gi'een earth, has 
not, 

With all the forms, and hues, and airs, 
That haunt her sweetest spot. 

Wo gaze upon tliy calm pure sphere, 
And read of Heaven's eternal year. 
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Oh, \vb«n, aml<l the throng of nun. All who have read this article will 

The heart grows ^ck of hollow mirth, agree with what Washington Irving 
How willingly we turn w then ^ ^ said of his friend—that his close 

Away from this cold earth, ■ mgervatipit of the plienomena of iia- 

And look liito thy azure breast ture, and the graphic felicity of liis 

For seats of iuuoceuce and rest T details, prevent his descriptions from 

' ever becoming general and common- 
To A wATfiaFowx.' ulacof wjille ho has the gift of ahed- 

Whither. mirijit faliinff dew. ding Over them a genuine grace that 

thendrall into harmony, and 
ik|^ theni|wich moyal associa- 
"^t tdake them speak to the 
'jprhaps we^jvere wrong in 
Thy solitary way? dissenting^'’fl*om ,Mr Irving's other 

Vainly the fowlefs eye , P®?**;,): 5® ‘‘liaracter- 

Might mark thy distant flight to do ^ 

wrong, rainking, and local peculiarity of 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, imagery, #hich gives such novelty 
Thy figure floats along. to the pages of Cooper.” Ills friend’s 


Oh, when, amid the throng of nun. 

The heart grows ^ck of hollow mirth. 
How willingly we turn us then 
Away from this cold earth, ■ 

And look into thy azure breast 

For seats of iuuoceuce and rest f 

* 

TO A WATBOFOWX*' 

Whither, mifl.Nt felling dew, 

While glow the lieavenR with the last^teps 
of day, * 

1 ar, through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue % 

' Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler’s eyo 



wrong, 

As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 
Thy figure floats along. 

^eek'st thou Uio plasby brink ^ 

Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rl&e and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along Chat pathless coasts 
The desert and illimitable air-— 

Ix>ne wandering, but not lost. 

AH day thy wings have fanned, 


descriptive writings, he says ave es¬ 
sentially American. They transport 
118,he adds" into the depths of theso- 
lemn primeval forest, to the shores of 
the lonely lake, the banks of the wild 
nameless stream, or the brow of tlu^ 
rocky upland, rising like a promon¬ 
tory from amidst a wide ocean of 
foliage, while they shed around us 
the glories of a climate fierce in its 


At that far height, the cold thin atmos-'" OXtremca, but splendid in all its vi- 

phere, Ciesitudcs. We object now but to 

Yet stoop*not, weary, to the welcome land, i^the last part of this elegant pauegyrh*. 

Though the dark'night is near. There are no fierce extremes in Mr 

. , .1 ^. M .1. II A Bttrant’s poetry. That his writiiiffs 

And soon that toil shall end, « .. :*i *». i i 

M i_ 1. 1 -1. 1 ®re iinuucu with the indeocudent 

Soon sbalt thou find a. summer home, and ^ i .u i l • 

^ spirit and the buoyant aspirations 

And scream among tliy fellows; reeds “®*‘l®***' to a youtliful, a frpo, and a 
shall bend . 

Soon o’er thy sheltered nest. • Lfvlng, be tlieK Jca^ oi his merits ’ 

* in tiie eyes of Mr Rogers, to wliom 

Thou’rt gone—the abyss of heaven the volume is inscribed; and in ours 
Hath swdlowed IM> thy form; yet on my n jg one of the greatest; for we, too, 

„ , u 1 .u 1 41, 1 * belong to a country who, tliough not 

Deeply bath sunk the les«.n ^hou hast younf-Godbiesslier.onWScotland! 

' AndSTnofioin depaii -hatf. yet an indeDendent sDirit and 

'r 

. He, who, from Xjim to zone> , - 
Guides throuirh the boundlew'skv thp 


, vsasv, jaVIM Z , -- . .. V- 

through the boui^y|ea«* sky tbj^'One of her aged Children—CiiRis- 
cOiftain flight, TOILER 


In the long way that Tanuil Jreai aloge^ 
AVni lead my 
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THE ART OV aoVKRWMittfy IfcADB EASY—A DISCOVERY OP THE ONLY TRUK 

' ‘•1 PltbNCIPlB— 

^ *• 

I ^ 

IS A LBTVBII SATAN TO THE VTHXGS, 

Picked up near fKe Par^ament House about a tvfelvemonth ago, and noi^ 

^rstpt^Mshed^wHhoui Aulhoritg. 

( 

In our last eonrersatlm ^Otoe aidCy and j>ushibg this a little 
lloubp, it was unan^oual£,*iU(^W furthei^, the enqre New Principle of 
to &et aside all thd Ola Tlieories of Yielding was putfo^Ui anffestaolisb- 
(Torernment; the Nia|t Prin- as an undeniable truth, that will 
ciple 1 then laid dbpa ^anpantfre- do honour ^ its enlightened patrons 
ly approved, that tnere can be ho ai^ fHp^npIr^ectual age 
occasion that T should enforce w^ instantly and forcibly 

any new arguments. But, at struSS with the simplicity of the 

reqiiobt, 1 am tyilling to pi# those I plaif; and saw; at once diat the Art 
then urged izitO|)ome form on paper, ot Governing in fact but the Art 
that they may be for constant refer- of being jGbverued; that it rosem- 
once; and you seem to (hlAk they bled the e^Us of the Subtle Cartlia- 
will liave an authority, whenhnown gtniati*^^'Ndnqiiani ingenium idem 
to proceed frdm me, tfiat will won<^ ad res diversissimas, parendutn at- 
del fully recoinpiend them to Whigs que imperandum, habilius fuit.” You 
of every goneratioifA were in truth delighted, and with a 

The difficulties hitherto attending ^praiseworthy set about your 
all Gov eruiueuts have been so appat various schemes to procure an op« 
]iii!;%aiid the lesutts so uncertain, tliatv portuafty to puttee grand discovery 
rntiier than continue in the old traim^to the teft pS practice. In doing this, 
it was admitted that it would ^6 oven yod did not forget that the Principle 
pi efei able that “ Chaos sltouldcOnte^roelFi so complete is it in all its 
tU.iiu,” that we might take Jjle ^«^parts, would be most effective; and 
chance of what that utter confusion b 6 it proved; for you had but to 
might produce. Tliete wene aceord^give a glimpse of your scheme, and 
ingly advocates ^r hiitming tiling^promise laigcly, and you instantly 
to this Cl isis; But I sbev^d satisfac- came into power, as'you,, with great 
torily that tiiis has be6n sufficiently pc«aprioty,cxpresbed it, with extreme 
tried in the sybtem qf (*ouciliatian, 7 ^awillingncss, by “ yielding to the 
in which all parties yielding up sonie-^^ttblic opinion.” 
thing, brought a very heterogeneous You are ndw estabHahedln office, 
mass into the political oauldron. But and in confidence I promise you, 
the result has not been quite agree- that if you strictly follow the riuo 1 
able to the tastes of auy. Govern- have laid down for you, you shall 
monts formed on this plan have 6een not 1o«io TOur favrard-—You have 
found to resemble tlidse chcap-soup begun welP^prthfs Principle, sim- 
repositories established by the hu- pie as it is, yet requires discretion 
mane; receptacles of unknown con^^of choice iu the outset. For as it 
tributors, whete tbeu. beggar made ^ rifh&ly depeo^ on, of indeed con- 
his wry facs, QHd cursed the donors, sibtsvin, bein|^|;overned, i^ is evi- 
Still it was evident that thdl^o was den^ a no small import- 

Homething nemin this Principje, that anow Gojemors. 

rendered K worth an In tM respect I WKatlsfied—1 can- 

and undoubtedly it led to the wu- not OTSto^ toonouch praise on your 
able discovery oC tlie Only IVue selectionr For, had you ^chosen 
One, which I have had the honour among tpe Qreat,^the Wealthy, the 
to develope fully to ^ur satU^ao- Good,the Wise, you would have Lad 
tion. For taking from Conettiatfon to contend against a formidable nu- 
the necessity of reciprocity, or, ac- raerical strength, ever in perpetual 
cording to a new dicUon, ai^ted to warfare with these orders. And 
the peculim* circumstances of the while they would have been weak 
times, keeping the redprodt# all on to protect you, they might have beeh 
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powerful to supplant you, by bring¬ 
ing into play those qpaliUes in which 
they manifestly excelji and you do 
not. But you have chosen those 
who will be content to let you keep 
youT place 8 > whilo you are content 
to let them really govern; so that 
you hare all the advnnt^e, without 
the trouble or responsiDilities that 
have been hitherto annoying to every 
administration 

Whilst other Governments, in dieir 
weakness or ignorance, have appeal¬ 
ed to the ** oen^e of the People,” 
you liave more wisely wpeal^ to 
the Non-sense of the People; 
which youhare secured to your^a 
an overwhelming majority. You^ve 
nicely calculated th^jthe numerical 
s^ength lay neither m the very wise 
nor very good. Indeel^t.. ^hat the 

I >roiiigate 8 , the irreliglou^' the reck^ 
ess, the ruined in fortunes, the bank¬ 
rupts in fame, are ever tlie most ac¬ 
tive, and that it will not do to leave 
them as adversaries. This party, 
therefore,you saw, were,ataileveiits, 
to be attached to you; and if onco 
attached to you, ^at they sliould be 
strengthened; you therefore judi- 
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ere the^e will remain nothing (oc 
them to' demand, or for you to yield. 
Apd f^ould you occasionally wish 
to retard 'their progress, you have 
bfit to commit some legislative fol¬ 
lies, in duance or otherwise, and they 
will be quite delighted by your pay¬ 
ing a deference to their suggestiou, 
andyjsjding the points which you 
only ^ftiboted to give up. In fine, 
tih^l^ore you consider this noble 
prQ^ple in aUits bearings, the more 
wIB you be flighted with its faci¬ 
lity andj^urity of operation. The 
choice ^your 4 j;Goyernar 8 ,, then, is 
e. In this you have hhewn great 
You have only never to forget 
and what they are^^^-and your 
places are secure, till you are satu¬ 
rated with all the .^Aood that place 
can give. Your onlyliuainess ishow 
to know what your Govei'nors ( wliom 
you must be sure to designate “ The 
People,” and, on particular occa¬ 
sions, the Sovereign People,”) 
really require or demand at your 
hands. 

1 will not deny, that this inil bring 
you into closer contact with some 
, . ^ low and, despicable wretches than 

ciously «et about schemes, the effect your | 3 ||do can well stomach. 1 can 
of which has been, or will be, toT even foresee, that you may be called 
make the numerical strength of this up in the dead of night by a radical 
your party beyond question the chifef tailor, who chooses to transact pub- 
population of the country. Yousaw^^ie business with you; and if you do 
that in London^one therc^is a mo- not conhrialiis account of your coii- 


ving and movable mass, under the 
direction of The Movement,*^ of 
aome thirty diousand profligate#^ 
scoundrels, miBans, desperates,-^ 
ready for any work. It was there¬ 
fore with you a great object to adapt 
the work ^ their natures, and ybu 
have given them hopes they know 
wdl how to appipcia^; You have 
formed them into of body¬ 

guard that you can calf up at a mo- 

«ni_ .... . 


versation, he will not hesitate to call 
ou liar before the world, to shew 
is familiarity with you. But you 
Are too politic not to let your pride 
sleep, though you may not be allowed 
for a paltry liour or two that luxury; 
and you will recollect, that a tailor 
and^ maeter-tqilor are two different 
thijQigs; and ^oi 2 gh,to mark hU 
insi^^iflcance^ ai^tocratic insolence, 
in its foolery, may have designated 


iiisterial favoiw*.|7ho^youhave8o most i^sbectable ^mpor. But to 
well trained,fhttyoueansend them be jerious. Y^g pf tim charac- 
™ nbody, should occasion rimpire, tem have described, your Goverii- 
to overawe Mu^ty itself^UQt only ,.orf will require you to encourage 
to the foot of the throne, but to put the JH^geet Jicendousness; and lu 
the throne at their foot— bo thalyou ^ ® - 

have, by this one able manwuvre, 
turned the object of others’ fear into 
Bubstanl^ means of your own safe¬ 


ty. Nor is there danger of their de- 
eerting you, until you desert the 
New Frm^ple; fpr long will it be 


order ^to put into their hands that 
power at which they aim, they will 
demttM of you tp annihilate the Old 
Constftutioii—:indeed, that for many 
reasons must he knocked on the 
hes4^ as thoroughly inconsistent with 
the Principle. But you have 
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long since prepared the way for this in utter ignorance of the wSsheSi ike 
yourBclvefl—for you have been vill- fears^andremonstnuicesof these call- 
fying it these forty years, and have ed the gopd and the wise; you must 
sufficiently thrown contempt upon besiege his ear, that nothing but ab- 
all former acts of legislation that solute whiggery have access to it; 
might stand in your way, bjy decla- in short, excuse the expression, you 
ring to the people they were made must ear-whig him. You must make 
by a corrupt Parliament, and with- him believe me noise of the rabble 
out their consent You wiU there- is the voice of the people; and 1 see 
fore find little difficulty in setting ho great harm if you make the peo- 
aaide what you please; you have pie your god, and pronounce the 
well sneered away the “ wisdom et " Vox popull" to be the “ Vox Dei.” 
our ancestors,” and all will necessa- You must persuade him, that the 
rily go with it. Thus, with regard to protest of the Peers is “ the whisper 
the Constitution, you have half done of a factionaccommodating him to 
for that already—Reform will well- the present tastes and ulterior views 
nigh do the rest, or even the Wta- ''6£ .j^ur Governor^, you must tempt 
lion of it will wonderfully strengthen him (bribes may be found even for 
your hands, by making your Govern- kii^^ to putpn the Citizen-king; 
ors omnipotent. They will require in citation of the French, you must 
you, in their love of “ Liberty, civil teach him, to “ Phillppize.” And 
and religious,” and in their hatred should he, ie his sagacity, discover 
of the useless restraints of religion that the French nation will notallow 
particularly, to insult, to bully, and, (for strange things will happen) poor 
if you can, finally to crush the Clergy. Louis-Philippe to have a will of his 
There may be many ways of doing own, you may have an opportunity 
this—by vilifying them, by bidding of pointing out that he may still be 
the Bishops set their houses in at liberty to meddle with the wills 
order,” for they “ shall die and not of other people, 
live;” or an effectual way may be It is very evident you will not have 
found, if you can starve them out-, or, mucli difficulty but with the King 
encourage others to do it. Any out- and the Aristocracy; therefore divide 
rage against them you must winl^ at, and govern, “ Divide et impeva”— 
and make it a plea to annihilate their separate them by all means. You 
tithes, and for a while, as long ^ must, as occasion shall require, bring 
they are subservient to you and the' them into contempt, threaten 
People, dole out to^^ tlieixi a scanty the one, and keep the other secluded 
pittance, tliat shall make them com* from every influence but your own. 
plain. Thenyoumaypunish^emfor^*^! am truly happy to observe, that 
contumacy; or, should yoii not be you fully persuade yourselves that 
able to proceed in this work with the you will not thereby endanger the ex- 
desired despatch, you must, while istenceof the monarchy, and wisely 
the patronage is in your hands, fill see^ that even though large masses of 
tlie Church with CT^tures of your your followers and panegyrists, and 
own. Thus will you be able, or (t governors, will urge you t6 its 
will be your owu fault, (admitting destructibiv^jfindlag the coronation 
the familiar phraseology,) to Burke oath in the way ot their views, you 
the Constitution and to Bishop the be able to satisfy them by an 
Church—aiid your fame will reach of Parli|peiit that shall annul 
to the ends oftl^ earth.'^ tbatobjectlohable oath; you will thus 

In your hands, then, the very name not only the difficulty, but 

of the Cmnstituticdljrill soon become reduce the pow^ of .the Crown to 
a farce. You can tiien make an un- your own management, while the 
constitutional use of the King'S n^me, name i|nd office may still remain, 
that ** tower of strengtii,” ttfidslude The Crown, it is true, may hesitate, 
any that mar be yet under th^ in- but you have an able ^tr^cate in the 
Buenco of old prejudices; and this Lord Chancellor; he tells you he 
will be a master-stroke. Yuu must “ knows himself to be honest,” you 
msike Majesty as mu^ a puppet as can doubt it therefore longer. 
poBsibkL and play antics to please llamay literally King's con¬ 

cur mobs,at your puffing the strings, science, and that entirely to luOise] f, 
You must keep the King, ffierefbre, and not be burthened with a double 
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wel;]rht-^iid bear it lightly too. Yet 
it is possible that Royalty may take 
the alarm, and discover, if the Church 
. bo turned upside down, what will be 
tlie position of the “ Head” of it. And 
when he shall Had the liberality of 
Uie French liberals in a state of re¬ 
pentance, and the Citizen-king 

Un nohle Prince, un gentil Roy, 

Qiii II"a j.imais ne |»ile nc croix,” 

he may turn round upon you, and 
taunt you with his detested citizen¬ 
ship. Take care, therefore, that he 
has not a single friend left about his 
person, to whom iii Ids distress he 
may apply. Remove them all. .Bul^ 
1 will draw up some secret instruc¬ 
tions upon tills sul^oci^in due time 
you will attend to thw. 

Your danger from thi§ Aristocracy 
is not very serious, fc^^'lhdugh you 
may vveakenit as a whole, by the infu¬ 
sion of democracy, at'least for your 
own lives, your owp party will be 
the more powerful, which will be as 
it were a recovery of strength; and 
this will gratify your pride, and hum¬ 
ble the Tories. The people will in¬ 
deed demand of you to abolislt the 
Peerage, but your very pride will 
make you averse to this; and 1 am 
Iiappy to iind you are confident tliat 
iu this one particular you will be 
able to prevail with your Governors 
to yield to you. 1 doubt pot you 
have good reasons for this trust,. 
You may, therefore, with courage 
threaten to swamp it,; and this will 
make It su/Rcientiy subservient to^' 
your views. Your j[>fophctic wisdoin 
then having overcome the foolish 
fears with regard to any abo]itiQA;of 
the Peer^e, you will not object, es¬ 
pecially if the power of >your own 
party in the Upper House be secu¬ 
red by the measure, fand it will be 
very popular,) to raggamulfinize that 
House a little, even perhaps ^y 
marching your footmen into it, with 
ready'furnished titles of nobility. 
Thus you will please thp people, by 
a sort of temporary farce of “ High 
Life below .Stairs,” and Low Life 
above, by exhibiting to them ilie 
brilliant phenomenon—the Aristo¬ 
cracy democratized, and the Demo¬ 
cracy aristo^ratized. This will be a 
harmoni^^ing measure, enabling the 
tivo branlltes of the legislature to 
keep each ether in countenance, in 
part. And you will be predominant 


in both. But you will not ^ect this 
without much angry discussion, 
which will afford you an opportu- 
nijy of throwing every odium and 
contempt npon uie Tory nobility, iu 
which I may give you some help; 
and 1 shall take it as a personal favour 
to myself, if you will make occasion 
to abuse the Bishops to the utmost; 
for 1 abhor them as the man did Aris¬ 
tides the just I am sick of hearing 
tliem called pious—they are my per¬ 
sonal enemies—and as I mean to aid 
you agaia8tyours,it is reasonableyou 
sliould a^st me against mine. Thus, 
for instance, it may happen that 1 
u^y instigate a mob to maltreat your 
om antagonist the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord 
Londonderry, Wetherall the Re- 
cor^r of Bristol, and a few more, 
purely out of compliment to you; 
and you in return will take little no¬ 
tice if [ burn a Bishop or two, and 
ferret them out of their sanctity holes 
and corners, or out of the House at 
least. This may cost us a few old 
castles, perhaps the sack of a city or 
two, but the gain will be worth the 
cost. And be assured, that if I can 
but do all 1 desirer^ 1 will so root up 
their nests and scatter the ashes, that 
no new PlKenix shall ever rise from 
theh). 

As for the Tories, I surely need not 
' say much about them. Your long ha¬ 
tred must have sufficiently shaipen- 
ed your invention—you will, doubt- 
, less, designate them tyrants, cut- 

? urs(!8, maliguants, wretches, Ac. Ac, 
ou will have a ruffian pack at com¬ 
mand, and if you do not hunt them 
down as you would polecats, you 
are not fit ever again to take the field 
in the Royal But 1 am confi¬ 

dent, having IraAl^eal business, you 
will be delighted with this gentle¬ 
manly recreation; you may hunt to 
the death, and not be taunted with 
the Gam^^ws.' As for the religious, 
or, according to the new revolution- 
vocabulary toi^>issued by authori¬ 
ty, the entbusitf^ the superstitious 
^those whom the cantphraae terms 
the *N»er, quiet, .iBEjiustrious, cau¬ 
tions, ulscreet part df communi¬ 
ty, that may reel shd^ed at your 
innbvaUons, you have been accus¬ 
tomed to clpis them under the tribe 
Tory, BO tl^t no farther direcdons 
need be given.. Indeed, your mobs 
will rnaioge them, and after having 
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broke into a few of their housesi way-* 
laid a few of the more resolute^ and 
perhaps burned a few in their beds, 
tn terrotem^ will send you of&ci^ 
and most satisfactory accounts or 
their entire submission. You will 
find all these insidious distinctions 
of the Good, the Pious, the Virtuous, 
however of use in discussing anti¬ 
quated systems of the thing called 
Moral Philosophy and Etliics, quite 
inconsistent with the superior no¬ 
tions of this enlightenea age, and 
unworthy the approbation of a libe¬ 
ral Ministry. You must fake care 
that there be but two classes of peo¬ 
ple, Reformers and Anti-Reformers; 
and if you continue long in office, 

I have no doubt you will convert 
the wiiole world in a short time to 
wish for nothing so much as for R'c- 
form. 

1 have shewn you what little you 
have to fear from your enemies— 
the Principle acts as it goes—you 
will have a level road free from all 
obstructions. But let us revert lo 
the requirements of your Governors, 
whom we may now entitle the “ Sove¬ 
reign People,’* and let us trace the 
shadows of coming events. 

You are now in power; some of 
the means that have brought you in 
may have been a little crooked, and 
occasion at first some little nicety of 
conduct. Far be it from me to blame 
such means; indeed, 1 have suggest¬ 
ed most of them myself, and if there 
be those who still taunt me with be¬ 
ing the father of lies, you need not 
be afraid but that 1 will foster and 
take care of my own children. 

‘You have certainly made large pro--.; 
miaes tha|you caxmot fulfil, you must 
therefore balance Uij^aiiure, by gi¬ 
ving in other points more tlian you 
have promisea. It. will be a capital 
lilt. It has been necessary, for you 
liave made it so yourselves, that you 
should promise unflinching econo¬ 
my.’* You are well aware tW your 
predecessors have ^ft you little to 
do in this way; hoWever, you may 
make a shew of doing somethinff. 
You must ther0fore repeal $t few 
taxes at alfhi^B^ds; andl as it is evi¬ 
dent, under the^ peculiar circum¬ 
stances, that no budget can be over¬ 
wise, you have,doubtleii^ taken care 
that no able financier sfaiill have any 
band in it. The folly of it will, after 
al]| I fear, be apparent; but jrou may 


8^1 make it of some use for popula¬ 
rity, by founding it upon a breach-of- 
contract-principle. You will there¬ 
fore sagaciously attack the Funds and 
the Colonies—no matter how trifling 
the concern—Cape wines, for in¬ 
stance, or Canada timber. The com¬ 
mencement of the breach-of-contract 
system will be sure to give the bud¬ 
get a redeeming quality in the eyes of 
your Governors, and thus you will 
get out of the scrape, whatever comes 
of the budget. And, after all, if it 
comes to the worst, you may throw 
your blunders on the inexperience 
in office of a young adventurer, who 
may possibly through bis friends, or 
in his own person, reap some ad¬ 
vantages from , the measures, as a 
setpn for the disgrace he must en¬ 
dure. 

You m6^1^1)kewiBe make promises 
of surplus revenue, which you well 
know cannot be; and when the truth 
comes out, it wUL be easy to swear 
the minus to be preferable to the plus, 
and boast that the money is in the 
people’s pocket, on the fructifying 
principle. It will undoubtedly re¬ 
quire some face to say this, as every 
man will naturally enough put his 
hand in his pocket to find the mo¬ 
ney, but in vain; yet, being your 
Governors, they will thank you for 
your good intentions, and hope it is 
really Jructifyintj somewhere. Just 
before tliis exposure, contrive to 
throw out a few hints about Aboli- 
, tion of Tithes and the Ruin of the 
Church, and be sure that Hume will 
not notice any '^ors in your ac¬ 
counts—and you will be safe. In- 
> de^ upon any difficulty generally, 
ydtrhave only to give out that the 
Principle-Reform is in danger if you 
are beat, and you will be sure of 
your delegate supporters in all ab¬ 
surdities. 

1 need not point out the necessity 
of altering your whole foreign policy; 
if you have no other reason, ftat it 
has been established by the Tories 
is enough, tibr will you be dupes 
to out of date consistency. Thus, for 
instance, though you lay down the 
rule of non-int^ventio^. whenever, 
or wherever, tbWe is d popular or 
rabble-rising revolution^ insurrec¬ 
tion, and things of this which, 
if you manage well, will be every¬ 
day occurrences, interfere at once; 
and if you can but dethrone a Sov(^ 
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rt3m and fiel up aootfaer, (if only 
wiui a paper erown,) H will be a 
fflerieue opportunity you will not 
lose. 

. By all .means play into the bands 
of France,it willbe a bold policy to 
sacrifice unsparinglv the old inte¬ 
rests of Old England; and the bold¬ 
ness will make it look like some 
edieme of deep wisdom. For it is 
manifest you ought to do every thing 
for a nation whore the King is a pup¬ 
pet and the people govern. Having 
always, when the French were the 
bitterest enemies of your country, 
been their ardent admirers, through¬ 
out the Revolution and tlieir ty¬ 
ranny, and ever having Uiwarted Bri¬ 
tish measures, and sneered at the 
success of British arms, which you 
could not prevent, you will find now 
the less difficulty in bribing your 
minds to the sacrihee. This sacri¬ 
fice once made, you will be reward¬ 
ed by that nation marching as it were 
before you, and marshalling the way 
you should go in all great measures, 
leaving you nothing to do but the 
easy task of follouang. It will be 
very easy for you, notwithstanding 
that you are bat letting France play 
her own game, and throwing dowm 
your cards as it were before her as 
her dumby,to appearextremely busy 
in your vocation, by the frequent in¬ 
terchange of couriers, conveyance of 
letters, protocols, treaties, notifica¬ 
tions, negotiations, and a thousand 
packets which it will not be neces¬ 
sary for you evea^lp open, much leas 
read, while the Fi^ncn minister has 
a carte blanche. You may even send 
over chosen and discreet persplil of 
certain political and religious ^edi- 
lections (this you will never forget) 
to examine into the French system 
of book-keeping, for all must be as 
muck French as possible, and it will 
be the means of putting a thousand 
pounds or bo Into one or two wor¬ 
thy men’s pockets, and my particu¬ 
lar friends. In one word, you must, 
while you are really doing nothing, 
affect to bo very busy, and imitate 
the extravagance of the philosopher 
who went. rolling about Ids tub, 
that he nilgbt not appear idle. It 
is not worth while to say more about 
foreign miicy: in all emergencies 
consult lUleyrand, he has served all 
{Mrties—knows all sides—you can¬ 
not therefore put yourselves into 


better hands— and you will be thus 
saved the trouble and responsibility 
of thinking. 

The Home Department will not 
require much of your care; "let 
idone,'’ is the rule; do not act until 
your Governors direct you, and then 
just us they direct you. 

I have, from the commencement 
of this paper, presupposed that you 
have already brought into play the 
great measure whi^ we agreed up¬ 
on—Reform as a bonus offered to 
your Governors, to induce them to 
become your guardians, to insure 
you your places. Cherish your Re¬ 
form Bill—the Magna Charta of 
thieves, vagabonds, profligates, con¬ 
temners of law, despisers of reli¬ 
gion—that Bill, which will even make 
these desperadoes and terrors of all 
other governnientH, nut only innocu¬ 
ous, but the very prop and stay of 
yours. Look not for difficulties; 
hungry though they be, they will he 
more easily fed than you imagine; 
and it is a bold policy if you can but 
turn tliein out upon the Tories, 
against whom they may expend their 
natural fury, and lift up their hands 
and voices in plaudits to you. They 
are, in truth, like hungry hounds, 
that wdli be satisfied with a tolerable 
carcass now and then, but, for the 
most part, can be kept in running 
condition on windy expectation, aiul 
an occasional fling of raw flesh. Even 
Cerberus may be pacified with a sop. 

You must of course expect some 
opposition from your present Parlia¬ 
ment; you will, therefore, with or 
without reason, take offence at some¬ 
thing it may do or say; however 
you may adopt afterwards the very 
things for wbl^ you dismlw them, 
turn them out, and this will give an 
opportunity for the display of the 
power of the mobs, which in fact is 
yours. The bludgeon, the brick-bat, 
and the placard, will secure all you 
will want. You will have delegates, 
fair subatitutet^eonsidering the times, 
for the more complete Parliament 
which the Reform Bill will ultimate¬ 
ly introduce, when, excepting the 
counties which will become your 
own boroughs, the House may per¬ 
chance contain a set of contemptible 
wretches^' Brho, from their utter ig¬ 
norance, can never taunt you wim 
your political blunders. As long aa 
you pay due regard to the people, 
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yms Crovenuffs^ tiiAf wUi wnA, you 
a veiy «abBiiMiv» ; however 
you may be aahamed bi tbem, you 
must put a good face upon the mat« 
ter; but» in truth,it wiU be a atrange 
sight to see the near delegates en> 
taring the metropolis, and will per¬ 
chance remind you of your old nur¬ 
sery rhymes— 

** Hark, hark, the dogs do l»ark, 

The beggars are coming to town, 

Some in rags and some in tags, 

But none in velvet gown.” 

But lest Parlijaments should at any 
time be troublesome, you will do 
well, as a great statesman said, to 
“call a new world into existence.” 
By all means, therefore, set up a 
sort of opposition Parliament in 
Birmingham, with the privilege of 
braneik Parliaments elsewhere, and 
with this you must be in constant 
correspondence—must bandy com- 
pUmciits. They will be seditious 
enough, but what is that to youP 
Flatter them, even though they threat¬ 
en not to pay taxes; you cannot 
well do otherwise, knowing you 
have yourselves instigated them. 1 
have furnished them myself with 
ample means of annoying the Tories, 
have supplied them witb^a “ black 
list,” which will make even you 
stare. They will circulate it largely, 
and you will not be so foolish as to 
take any notice of it, even though 
it should be the means of immola¬ 
ting a few old Tories on the altar of 
liberty. Flatter these new Parlia¬ 
ments, and they will keep the dele¬ 
gates in your own, in check. 

1 must now, for a while, discuss a' 
very important matter—the Press. 
What is the Vessel of the State, or 
any other vef»e], without its boat¬ 
swain; and wbat is he without his 
speaking trumpet? You must have 
the “ Snip, a-noy” blusterer. The 
Press must be the moutlipiece of 
your Governors—the People: it is 
through the Press their dictates must 
be ^ven. In this, too, I can essen¬ 
tial^ serve you. You see 1 have 
somewhat tlie pen of a ready writer, 
and you will easily acknowledge the 
force of my style in the Times, the 
Chronicle, the Globe, Examiner, &c. 
And it is hard indeed, if 1 ai^d the 
Lord Chancellor cannot put our 
heads tc^ether, and write admirable 
])auegyrics upon your govoruuieut, 
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that sbail lift you into the seveatb 
heaven. But you cannot expect the 
Press to be quite disinterested; you 
must therefore, in your Reform BUI, 
offer them the bribe ef at least eight 
new places for Members for London, 
which they will fill themselves, or 
command; and they will so out- 
bully all that ever bullied, out-swemr 
all that ever swore, that they will 
lose their senses in the ecstasy of 
their own delirium, till they rave of 
Liberty, Slavery, Chains, Wretches, 
Tories, Aristocrats, a Virtuous Minis¬ 
try, a Ruined Nation, Tithes, Rats, 
Bishops, and Boroughmongers, and 
out-babel Babel the Great in the con¬ 
fusion of languages. This will they 
do with my and your help. You 
will wonder that it should bo possi¬ 
ble for some insignificant wretch, in 
his vulgar hole of a domicile, with his 
paltry pen to indite such marvels; but 
give him frae scope for sedition, lay 
an injunction on the Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral, fljfid you shallaee, 1 promise you, 
what England never yet saw. Lend 
buttlie light of your ministerial coun^ 
tenance, and the diminutive editor 
will rise to wonderful dimensions. 
He will work his pliautasmagoria on 
the “ broad sheet”—send but the 
light of your countenance, I repeat; 
nor ia it required that it be very lu¬ 
minous—a dull lantern and a whi¬ 
tened wall will turn the veriest cur 
into a terrific monster, and fools and 
children take the shadow of an insig¬ 
nificant mongrel for a lion. The 
Press is the mou^piece of your Go- 
yernors,to dictate what you are to do, 
and as long as you wisely do as you 
bid, to record your praises. The 
Prei^a will hold enchained in abject 
slavery, send to the gallies or gallows 
all that dare oppose you; and is it 
not for this very purpose that you 
have ever had in your mouths the 
“ Liberty of the Press P” Behold, by 
the simple adoption of my Prinpiple, 
your ultimate, your complete tri¬ 
umph! 

1 must say a few words of Ireland; 
having travelled there much, having 
dwelt there, and having many very 
particular friends there, Ic^not but 
feel considerable partiality for a 
country I have almost considered 
exclusively my own. Your Govern¬ 
ors may be said to be many-headed, 
and doubt not one of the principal 
heads will ever be found there. Che- 
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rish it as yoa would the apple of 
your eye. I have passed my word 
to the Papists—it must be done, you 
understand. I am unwilling to put 
on paper what perhaps all of your¬ 
selves may not fully know. But re¬ 
member it must be done. I have 
communicated witli Dr Doyle, and 
he has imported thousands of ready¬ 
made pardons, to send his lamVlike 
followers as straight through purga¬ 
tory to paradise, as from the con- 
Sessional to outrage. Conspirators 
against Church and State must be 
pardoned—1 have engaged for it. 
You will maguauimously not punish, 
but honour, the Arch-agitator, for he 
is King of the Beggars, and has nu¬ 
merous forces. 

1 have nut hitherto dwelt upon 
peculiar advantages to -accrue to 
yourselves. Some you are well 
aware of; for you are not such fools 
as to set up for patriots; but in ve¬ 
riest mirth. You know the rewai'ds 
of patriotism, or you will soon see 
them, when you shall behold the 
Conqueror of Waterloo hooted, 
hissed, and in clanger of his life, and 
bis house barricaded to guard its 
peacd from your mobs. Thus will 
you overcome the great conqueror, 
and this^s no little praise. But you 
will enjoy substantial benefits too— 
you will secure places and ofhces to 
yourselves fur life, aim with little to 
do; and even if, contrary to your 
.expectations, things should take ra¬ 
ther a violent turn, you will be able 
to save your own, as you will not be 
the malignant Tories or Borough- 
mnngering Faction.** You have som^ 
omoiig you,* whose families once^ 
upon a time benefited pretty large¬ 
ly from aristocratic confiscation and 
church plunder—an eyl^L name per¬ 
haps; but no bad thing. Besides, 
what can you do ? You cannot stop 
the hurricane, or bring back the 
winds you have let out of the bag. 
You are not so silly as to talk of 
weathering the storm, which you 


have whistled with an evil wind to 
raise these last forty years. Weather 
Ike storm, indeed! Go along with 
the wind and tide, down the current; 
what matter where it leads you? 
Happiness is not local, and the vir¬ 
tue of the thing is neither here nor 
there. Fear not—go boldly for¬ 
ward—follow my Principle strictly; 
and if you do not Whig a Whiggery 
that shall last longer than England 
is England, never trust to me more. 

On,then, and prosper; if you must 
be busy, let it be to scatter about the 
seeds of dissent, that you may keep 
alive the Principle of Yielding, by 
always having sometiiiug to give up 
to it. Whatever happens, you will 
thus make to yourselves friends of 
your mammon; and should you 
chance to lose liere, 1 have ample 
estates in my dominions at your en¬ 
tire service. !Novv, then, go boldly 
to the Peers with your Bill; and 
even should it be possible tliat you 
are kicked out of the Upper House, 
I have a lower House to receive 
you, which, if it be not a regular 
House of Lords, will at least con- 
taiu alLthe New Batch. And should 
you at any time be weary of oflice, 
and should you unfortunately, from 
events we cannot foresee, find the 
people from their hearts wishing 
you at the devil, and you would 
shun the parade of resignation, I 
will not fail to be present with you; 
and be not alarmed if, in compliance 
with the general wishes, I affect a 
rage, and dismiss you myself. For, 
'be assured, though 1 may be com¬ 
pelled to kick you in the breech, it 
shall be done aher the most received 
fashion of politeness, without the 
slightest injury to your persons; and 
wherever your fall and exit may be, 
rest satisfied that not^a slipper shall 
be thrown up to testify of your 
abode. 

I remain your sincere friend, ad¬ 
mirer, and servant to command, 

Satan* 
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MISS FANNY X^MBLB’s TRA0EDY> 


In youth and prime of manhood 
tYe delighted in theatrical represen¬ 
tations, and lYere sometimes admits 
ted even behind the scenes—nay, 
not uninitiated were wc in the dan- 

f erous mysteries of the Green-room. 

Eut in our old age, we seldom go to 
see a play. In the pit, our knees get 
cranipod, and our back aches; those 
whiffs of wind are bad for our rheu¬ 
matics, that, ou tJie sudden dinging 
open of doors, bring the chill ol the 
antarctic circle of the lobbies into 
the tori'itl zone of the boxes; inde¬ 
corous would be the appearance of 
Ciiristopher North in the slips—and 
lie is not such a heathen as to take 
his place among the gods. We sel- 
<lom, then, as we said, go now-a^days 
to the theatre; but we still sympa¬ 
thize with those who eagerly flock 
tliitiicr to sec a star, or sit sedately 
there surrounded by their boys and 
girls, gazing with admiration on less 
illustrious liglits, and delivering 
themselves up in the untamed trans- 

f iort of youthful emotion, to the de- 
usions of joy or grief. We have 
never been able, for theg^uls of us, 
to see any sin in looking at a play, 
any more than in looking at a picture 
—provided there be nowing naughty 
in either; and had we a daughter, we 
should not be satisfied till she had 
seen Cordelia and Imogen. 

We wish well, then, to tlie stage. Ite 
history is to us always bewitching 
reading; and we are familiar with it 
all from Colley Cibber’s delightful 
Memoirs, to the amusing Biographies 
of John Galt. Nay, among our niiilion 
manuscript miscellanies, innocently 
slumbering in the dovecots of our ca¬ 
binets, are as manv papers as, if col¬ 
lected, would make some four^ vo¬ 
lumes, or so, we guess, of Reminis¬ 
cences of the theatrical world. Ere 
long, perhaps, they may see the day; 
nor need they shun the sun, for 
unstained are they by scandal, as a 
virgin’s letters to a female friend, 
written in the form of a journal, on 
her first visit to the Lakes. 


The stage owed much, no doubt, 
to Gat;rick. He could not have been 
the first manager or actor—as has 
been often foolishly said—who stu¬ 
died costume; but he effected great 
improvements In that part of the re¬ 
presentation, which is of ten thou¬ 
sand times more importance than 
scenery, and subordinate but to cha¬ 
racter. Genius can overcome any 
thing ; and it can effectively person¬ 
ate Hamlet In a kilt, or Macbeth in 
breeches. Besides, we get not only 
reconciled by the power of habit to 
the most absurd and unnatural 
usages, but absolutely to like and 
admire them; so that they sBem 
essential to our delight and delusion. 
Thus, we believe all characters on 
our stage, whatever their nation, 
were at one and for a long time ex- 

g ected to be in the full dress of 
nglish gentlemen or English heroes. 
Any denatioii from that established 
custom would have been offensivej, < 
for it would have broken in upon 
one sot of associations wlBioufhtii^ 
ing another into their place; aM^ 
Ctesar, without a fuH-ftowing wig, 
might as well have been without a 
Brutus. through the fa¬ 

shion, that had given authority to 
such custom, required probably 
more boldness tiian we may tie 
aware of; and to carry a better into 
effect infinitely greater skill. For a 
knowledge of the costumes of anti¬ 
quity implies niuch curious learning; 

ignorant spectators they coum , 
give but little pleasure; and to the 
most erudite it must have been 
more painful to look on a bungled 
toga, whose folds in no measure be* 
trayod the fine Roman hand of a 
Place, but gave unequivocal symp¬ 
toms of the sire of that tailor since 
Immortalized by his equestrian ex¬ 
cursion to Brentford. 

Whatever immovements, then, 
Garrick may ha^ effected in that 
way, they could be of little moment 
in comparison with what he did In 
another—in est^ishing art on na- 
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lure. He produced a sudden revo¬ 
lution in acting^and was at once, by 
acclamation, crowned King, Truo 
that he wrote but Indifferent verses, 
tliough sometimes they were ele¬ 
gant and graceful; and pity ’tis 
that ’tis true he murdered—or what 
is almost as bad—mutilated Sbak- 
speare. Buthe admired—adored him 
too; and that ho rightly felt and un¬ 
derstood him, even in his fairest and 
most majestic creations, is putbeyoiid 
air doubt by the effect—never sur¬ 
passed, if equalled, by the power of 
any other actor—of his genius on all 
hearts and on all minds. 

At every /lash of his far-speaking oye,” 

Ho raised the stage, in the estimation 
of an age illustrious for its great 
men, into au enlightened and intel¬ 
lectual profession, and invested it 
%vith a lustre, which, by his deatli, 
was obscured but not eclipsed ,* till, 
after some short fits of splendour, 
and longer periods ** now of glim¬ 
mer au^ now of gloom,” it was re¬ 
stored almost to its pristine glory by 
the rising genius of the Kembles. 

To John Kemble nature liad given 
such a face and such a figure as sa¬ 
tisfied imagination's self iu its visions 
of the majestic, and by his personal 
endowments he was formed to be— 
if mind and soul were not wanting 
there—a transcendent actor. Nor 
were they wanting j for though bis 
genius may not have been of the 
highest, it was of a high order; he 
had a lofty enthusiasm and deep 
sensibility; his natural talents were 
great, and asstduously cultivated by 
a scholarly education; and no man 
ever studied more thoughtfully the 
principles of his art, or with more 
consummate skill embmlied the the¬ 
ory in the practice of imitation. 
His judgment and taste were class¬ 
ical, but not cold; and there was a 
felt charm even in the freedom from 
all offensive faults in bis Persona¬ 
tions, that assured the minds of his 
audience into a tranquil trust in his 
excellence; the mood in which great 
beauties growing gradually before 
os in w his acting they were sure 
to do, ffnallv produce their full ef¬ 
fect, elevatmg us to higher and higher 
admiration, till it reaches its acme 
and its close in some affecting or 
prodigious catastrophci His great¬ 


ness lay not in sudden bursts of pas¬ 
sion, like Kean’s, when he is at his 
most pathetic or most terrible; but 
in sustained and swelling emotion, 
unflagging till the fall of the curtain; 
and when it had fallen, leaving a 
sense of the sublime, like some strain 
of magnifleent music. No otlier ac¬ 
tor in our day ever was Hamlet lu 
reading that traged 3 % nobody now 
pretends to understand the charac¬ 
ter—in seeing it performed by Jobii 
Kemble, every body felt it, gods and 
men; and breathless interest held all 
hearts, while he parleyed in reve¬ 
rential and superstitious awe with 
his father’s ghost, or “ spoke dag¬ 
gers, but used none,” to his niotlier, 
uuliappicr than she knew, and nonts 
knows how sinful. In Macbeth he 
was almost perfect—entindy so in 
Coriolauus; for if in the Highland 
Chief and King there wanted some¬ 
thing of the wild grandeur of the 
haunted air of the moors and moun¬ 
tains, in the Roman General, the pa¬ 
trician pride in his order, aiid^ na¬ 
ture’s own haughtiness in conscious 
greatness of soul, not nnwortliy the 
glory of the uncon<picrcd sous of the 
Capitol, were in his matchless Per- 
Hoiiation of a patriot expatriated into 
a traitor by a course of unendurable 
wrong, injury, and insult, so embo¬ 
died to the eye as well as to the 
mind, that the whole audicuco W'erc 
aroused as if they had themselves 
been RonmiiH, and the theatre had 
been in the heart of Rome, while 
yet the eternal city gloried in her 
republic. 

\Ve trust that we have too much 
good sense to attempt painting a pic¬ 
ture of Sarah Siddons. In her youth, 
’tis said, she was beautiful, even love¬ 
ly, and won men’s hearts as liomUtuI. 
But beauty is a fading flower. Itfaded 
from lier face, ere one wrinkle liad 
touched tbattixed paleness which sel¬ 
dom was tinged witli any colour, even 
in the whirlwind of passion. Light 
went and came across those finest fea¬ 
tures at the coming and going of each 
feeling or thought; but faint was the 
change of hue ever visible on that 
glorious marble. It was the magni¬ 
ficent countenance of an animated 
statue—in the stillness of its ideali¬ 
zed beauty instinct with all the emo¬ 
tions of our mortal life. Idealized 
benu^I Did we not say that beauty 
had laded from her face*/ Yes*-* 
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but it was oversprei^d with a kindred 
oxpreBsioDf for ndiich we withhold the 
name, only because it seemed more 
divine, inspiring awe that overpower¬ 
ed while it mingled with delight,—* 
more than re^at,—say rather immor- 
ttd. Such animage surely had never 
before trode,nor ever again will tread, 
the enchanted floor. In all stateliest 
shews of waking woe she dwindled 
the stateliest into insignificance; her 
majesty made others mean; in her 
sunlike light all stars ** paled their 
iuefTectuai fires.” But none knew 
the troubled grandeur of guilt, till 
tliey saw her iu Ladt^ Macbeth^ walk¬ 
ing in her sleep, and, as she wrung 
herliands, striving in pain to Avash 
from them the engrained murder. 
" Not all the perfumes of Arabia 
could sweeten this little hand!” The 
whisper came as from the hollow 
grave, and more hideously haunted 
than ever was the hollow grave, 
seemed then to be the cell of her 
heart I Shakspearo’s self had learned 
something then from a sight of Sid- 
dons. 

Those were great creatures, and 
they glorified the stage. They arc 
gone; and we must put up without 
them—beholding them soinetiinea iu 
dreams like ghosts. 

But there are Kembles alive among 
us still, and they are among the high¬ 
est ornaments of their profession. 
Stop — we had forgotten Stephen 
the Fat, Avho used to play Falstaff. 
He had a fine face of his own—but 
tliat boundless belly spoiled every 
thing. Yet wo have seen him enact 
Hamlet to his own benefit— 


As for his wife, there were few 
more delightful actresses in her 
day tlmn Mrs Stephen Kemble. In 
speaking, she had a clear silver 
voice, ** most musical, must melan¬ 
choly;” (though she was not a little 
of a vixen, and in pure spite, once 
almost bit a piece out of the shoul¬ 
der of Henry Johnston, in Young 
Norvai, while bending over “ my 
beautiful, my brave,” in the maternal 
character of Lady Randolph;) and 
she sung with the sweetest pathos. 
From many fair eyes, now shut, have 
we seen her Ophelia draw tears in 
the mad scene; and she was a deli¬ 
cious Juliet, and an altogether incom¬ 
parable Yttrico* Not so lovely as Uu? 
fair O’Neill, nor so romantic; for she 
had borne children; but her eyes 
had far more of that unconsciously 
alluring expression of innocence and 
voluptuousness which must have 
shone through the long fringes of tlie 
large lamping orbs of the fond Ita¬ 
lian girl, who at fourteen was a bride, 
and but for that fatal sleeping 
draught, ere fifteen would have been 
a mother. In Catherine, again, we 
have more than once been oelighted 
to see her play the Devil. To her it 
was not every man, we can assure 
you, that was able to be a Petruchio. 
In all the parts she played, she was 
impassioned; and all good judges 
who remember her, will agree with 
us in thinking, that she was an actress 
not only of talent, but of genius, 

Mrs SUldons left a son, to whom 
nature ha<l denied “ outward grace,” 
and given no great gift of expressiou 
either in form, face, or voice. But 


“ () that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Tliaw, and re'^olvc itself into a dew,” 


was a wish, that, if granted, ha< 
drowned the pit. Had he been 
slim youtl), he had been a capita 
actor, and could have played we 
Ranger or Young NorvaL For Stc 
phen Kemble was a man of excc 
lent talents and taste too; and w 
have a volume of his Poems, preseii 
ed to ourselves one evening after th 
play in the shades at Whitelmvei 
in which there is considerable powei 
and no deficiency cith< 
of feeling or of fancy. He had hi 
mour, if not wit, and was a pleasai 
companion and worthy maiu K 
was among the best of our provincL 
manners, ^ 


he was a man of feeling and talent, 
and understood well the principles 
of his art, though unable in his owu 
person to exemplify them with any 
distinguished success. Yet in some 
characters, iu spite of natural disad¬ 
vantages, he was, by the force of 
true feeling, very effective,—as iu 
the Strange7\ In private life no man 
could be more esteemed; and many 
among us In Edinburgh here cherish 
his memory, botli for the sako of 
his own virtues, and for the virtues, 
the accomplishments, and genius of 
his widow, Mrs Henry Siddons. 

Well do we remember her when 
Miss Murray, and for a while more 
admired for her mild and modest 
beku^, than for any conspicuoua 
power or genius as an actres8| 
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Bfildona or never liad then appeared 
m any very prominent part^ and with 
true taste and hue feeling, had al¬ 
ways acted up to the part assigned 
her, and never beyond it; so that she 
always inspired pleasure, although 
not admiration. Applause she always 
receii'ed; but it seemed given to her 
young and lovely self, rather than to 
her acting; Jftul at that time was, on 
that account, probably the more 
grateful—and not the less encoura¬ 
ging—as she must have felt that she 
had with her the hearts of her audi¬ 
ence. 

Miss Murray, though easy in natu¬ 
ral elegance, seemed, we remember, 
to be. often affected with diffidence, 
itself not without a charm, and the 
more so on account of the rarity of 
tltat feeling which, on the London 
stage, shone in her as a native and 
peculiar virtue. Yet, for some time 
before her marriage, she had, as an in¬ 
teresting actress, won upon the ad¬ 
miration of the audience who had al¬ 
ways with respect regarded the spot¬ 
less woman ; and a very few years 
elapsed till Mrs Henry Siddons was 
universally acknowledged as one of 
the brightest ornaments of the stage. 
The charm of her peiformance, whe¬ 
ther incomedy or tragedy, was still its 
simplicity; hut her gladness had now 
more brilliancy, and her grief more 
pathos; and shcbccamcmorocaptua- 
tingin her smiles, more overpowering 
in her tears. She exhibited, too, great 
versatility of talent; and ere long be¬ 
came the hxed star of the Edinburgh 
stage- Above all the actrcRscs of her 
time,her detneanoiir was distinguish¬ 
ed by that charm which sometimes 
has imparted power even to medio¬ 
crity, but which, when joined, as it 
was in her case, with the finest fa¬ 
culties, adds a perpetual power to 
genius, and ensures its resistless tri¬ 
umphs—Mrs Henry Siddons was in 
nil things the perfect lady. But in 
Ophelia and besdemonay even that 
look, tliough there, is lost sight of, or 
it is merged in misery. We think not 
of the gracefulness of the stalk when 
it is crushed—flower and all; but 
feel only that there is an end—or 
extinction of something we had loved; 
and so was it with her, as we looked 
and listened to her, singing her 
atrange snatches of songs, or smo¬ 
thered by the miirderaus Moor, and 
restored for a moment from seeming; 


deatli, witli a few fond forgiving last 
words to declare him innocent. As 
Kean in Othello fiercely howled— 

“ She’s like a liar gone to l>nrni«g hell !*’ 

who felt not assured, while the 
bod^r lay still and white on the couch, 
in night-clothes like a shroud, that 
her spirit had flown to heaven ! 

Charles Kemble is not so flne a 
man as John—and we cannot cboose 
but call him ratlier clumsy, espe¬ 
cially about the ankles; but then he 
has a noble natural air, aii<l Ims 
studied successfully the art or tlie 
science of manner, demeanour, car¬ 
riage, so as to make the most of liis 
figure, which is cast in almostHercu- 
jean mould. His face, though far in¬ 
ferior in heroic expression to John’s, 
is yet noble; and he has a voice 
mellow and manly, and of much 
compass, though incapable of those 
pathetic and profound tones which, 
in spite of his asthma, used to issuis 
forth from that broad cliest of his, 
when “Black Jack was in power to¬ 
night,” in volume that surprised 
tliose who bad heard him only on 
more common occasions, or when he 
W'as indisposed to make, or incapa¬ 
ble of making, his highest eflbits. 
For many years C’harles, though al¬ 
ways a favourite with a London au¬ 
dience, could justly be said to be 
but a second rate actor, even in his 
best characters; and in his worst, he 
was liardly a tliird-rate one. But 
the acting of all the Kembles is of 
slow growth in its rise towards ex¬ 
cellence or perfection. It tvas so— 
though less so with her than her bro- 
tlier—even with the Siddons. About 
twenty years ago, Avhen Charles 
Kemble could not have been miidk 
under forty, liis acting brightened up 
into a brilliancy, and expanded into 
a breadth of manner, that shewed he 
was, even at that someivhat advan¬ 
ced period of life, though its prime, 
about to enter on a new era. Ho 
did so; and ere long, in some char 
racters, had no equal among Ids con^ 
temporaries, and w'e suspect fi!w, 
if any, superiors among his prede¬ 
cessors. In parts of very deep or 
ve^ high tragedy, he is not great— 
and in these a man must be aut Cm- 
sar aut a John Kemble, a 

Kean, a Young, or no better than a— 
but we wish not to bo severe— bo let 
the alternative be anonyn^ous. But 
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in all parts between^ where the in¬ 
terest is still tragic, he is as good as 
can be, performing with energy and 
spirit. Indeed spirit is the very 
word, and it has indnito varieties 
and a wide range of significance. In 
comedy—wc were going to say gen¬ 
teel—but we dislike the word--in 
such comedy as Shakspeare’s, where 
the parts played are by nature’s gen¬ 
tleman, such ns Faulconbridf/e, Jlot^ 
( we use the word comedy,) Or- 
laudOy MerculiOy lienedicty Pctrxichioy 
and the like, a better actor than 
Charles Kemble never trodc the 
stage. 

But wc remember us of the image 
of a delightful, dark-eyed, davk-hair- 
cd girl, whose motion was itself mu¬ 
sic ere her voice was heard, and the 
glance of Iier gleaming eyes, ere yet 
her lips were severed, itself speech. 
In all melodraniatic representations 
—in that o\(iuisite species of histo¬ 
rical narrative. Pantomime, where 
taco, frame, and Hinhs have all to be 
oloqnorit, and to tcH tales of passion 
beyond the power of mere airy words 
—in the dance that is seen to be the 
language of the exhilarated heart, 
when it seeks to communicate, to 
clierihli, or to expend its joy in move¬ 
ments of the animal frame not mere¬ 
ly (piickeued by tlie spirit, but seem¬ 
ingly themselves spiritualized, and 
that, too, into attitudes and outlines 
of miture’s own gracefulness, that 
needs no teacher but the impulses 
from which it springs, and tiie “ in¬ 
nocent brightness of the new-born 
day”of bliss in which it prolongs its 
gliding, and noatiug,and dying being, 
—in ail this, O gentle and middle- 
aged reader, (pardon oiir perhaps 
too poetic style, tltough ornate yet 
unambitious,) who was once com¬ 
parable in her sparkling girlhood, 
to that dangerous yet un wicked 
witch, the cnann-and-Hpell-bearing 
enchantress, Decamp ? 

Morgiann has long been changed, 
by the touch of Hymen’s magical rod 
into a matron—and Mrs Charles 
Kemble has swallowed up Miss De¬ 
camp. Of such parentage, it would 
have been strange if the soul of Miss 
Fanny Kemlde had not turned in¬ 
stinctively towards the stage. We 
have heard it said that but for 
the misfortunes of Covent Garden 
Theatre, (which her genius has glo¬ 
riously retrieved,) this cxtraordiiS&y 


girl would never have been an act¬ 
ress. People may think so—perhaps 
her very parents—perhaps her very 
self; but they must pardon us for 
saying that we know better; for a 
bird sung it to us iii a dream, that 
she was to continue the fame of her 
family, so long illustrious in the an¬ 
nals of the theatre, and to equal, if 
not surpass that of them all, except 
the Unapproachable—the Sole Tra¬ 
gic Queen. 

Eniei'ging sudclonly, not from the 
gloom but the shade, this gifted 
young creature came forth at a time 
at once trying an<l propitious; and 
gratulating acclaim arose when first 
“ her fulgent head star-bright ap¬ 
peared.” She showed, on her first 
night, that she was worthy of her 
lineagti; and tlie fine features of 
her inlellectual countenance silently 
spoke her relationship to the Sid- 
dons. She established herself at 
once, by the unanimous consent 
of the best judges, as well as by the 
award of the public, in the liighest 
order. That was enough; triumph 
was won by power; and she has in 
her future career but to evolve under 
noblest studies all the finished forms 
of her genius. 

Wc could wish to say much even 
now of that genius, and to speak of 
Miss Kemble, young as she is, as al¬ 
ready a great actress. But the in¬ 
troduction or preface to our article 
has rim on to nu alarming length; 
and wo must break off from that 
theme, and turn to one even more 
delightful, her genius as a poet—and 
tliat, too, in the highest province of 
the art, the tragic drama. 

Wn confess, that when first wc 
heard of her having adventured up¬ 
on that walk, our"heart, interested 
in all her successes, had many mis- 

f ;ivin"s; but we took courage ou 
earning, tnontlis before the appear¬ 
ance of her play, that it had wou tlio 
admiration of Joanna Bnillie. It lias 
been published, and it has been per¬ 
formed; and already the public voice 
has declared, that it is nut only for 
one so young—but in itself—a great 
achievement. 

Let us, then, give an aimlysia of 
the drama, accompanied with copi¬ 
ous extracts—more copious proba¬ 
bly than may be found in any other 

I ierit^ical—for so only can genius 
le faWy judged,—aud concludo oUr 
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article with some criticism on the 
character of the power displayed in 
its creation. 

The three chief characters are the 
Queen Mother, Gonzales her con¬ 
fessor, and the Duke de Bourbon. 
The Queen Mother havinj^ conceived 
a violent passion for the Duke, had 
])ei*8uacled her son that the Consta¬ 
ble’s power was “growing strongly 
in the Milanese;” and the King, at 
her instigation, bad recalled him from 
the government, that his high ambi¬ 
tion might 1)0 checked, “ beneath tho 
shadow of the throne.” 

The second scene of the first act is 
intlie Queen Mother’s apartment-— 
and that imperious personage preci¬ 
pitately appears before us, solilo- 
quizing on the passion that fevers her 
blood. 

Queen, am glad w not 

here ; 

I would not even he shouM see me thu«.— 
Now out uj)«iii this heating heart, these 
temples, 

That throb and burn so; and this crimson 
glow 

That rushes o’er my bnnv: now, by this light, 
I had not dream'd so much weak womanhood 
Still slumber'd in luy breast !-<^l must re¬ 
member iiie.-~ 

Mother of France, aud well nigh Queen of it, 
I’ll even bear my love as royally, 

Aa I have borne my powV • —the time is near. 
Oh very near, when he will kneel again 
Before my feet; the con<]uerov to the con¬ 
quer’d !— 

I am ashamed of tliis ill timed relapse,— 
This soft unnerving pow’r which tlms en¬ 
thrals me.” 

Gonzales enters, and seeing the 
paleness of her cheek, and the qui¬ 
vering of her lip, asks, “Is your 
highness ill?” a question to which 
she is too much absorbed to reply— 
but says— 

“ Queen, Hush! a trumpet, was it 
not?—and now— 

Surdy it is the tramp of horses' hoofs 
That beat the ground thus hurriedly and 
loud;— 

I pray thee, father, throw the casement 
wide— 

The air w stifling.” 

She then boldly and energetically 
avows her passion to the astonished 
Monl^^nu leaves him to ruminate 
OB the ittrange confession, exclaim¬ 
ing as she goes— 


( Trun^fOg lAoitfa qf “ Dm 

BousbokI**) 

“ And now lie is, arrived—hark how the 
trumpets 

Bray themselves hoarse with sounding wel¬ 
come to Iiim! 

Oh, could I join my voice to yonder cry, 

By heavens, 1 think its tones would rend the 
welkin 

With repetition of tho hero’s name, 

Who's clearer far to me than life or fame.” 

From Gonzales* solilotpiy, we ga¬ 
ther that he is not what he fecemt*, a 
mere priest, but an emissary from 
the Emperor, for tlie purpof.c of 
ulitical intrigues at the court of 
is great rival. He is, in truth, a 
Spanish warrior of noble birth, aud 
distinguished reputation, Don Gar¬ 
cia ; and l»ad been instigated to as¬ 
sume the part he plays, by desire 
to rcveijg (5 the dishonour of his sis¬ 
ter, who had been shamefully se¬ 
duced by the father (now dead) of 
l^val, a young Frenchman, who 
must pay tlie penalty of his parent’s 
crime. 

“ (r/>//z. III love with Bourbon ! by thl«* 
living light, 

IVIy misstion here is wcllnigh bootless, then. 
Now might I back to Spain, since Charles* 
objects 

Arc all defeated by this woman's passion. 
Were there not )'et another ta^k, the dearest, 
The laboni that, is life—mine own revenge I 
Till I have reached that goal, my foot shall 
never 

Tread its own soil! or, freed from its dis¬ 
guise,— 

lliis noiseless sandal of slow-gaited priest- 
liood,— 

Uesunic its manly garb. Oh, very long 
Is the accomplishment; hut it is nui'e,— 
8urc aa the night that curtains upeach day,— 
Sure aa that death which is the end of lifr. 
Lie stUi, thou thirsty spirit, that within 
Call'st for the blood that g^aU allay thy cra¬ 
ving! 

Down, down with thee, until the hour l)o 
come 

When I can fling this monkish treachery by, 
Hush on niy prey, aud let uiy houPn hot 
flame 

Lick up hia blood, and quench it in his life! 
Time, and the all-enduring soul that never 
Shrinks from the trial, be my speed! aud 
nought 

My hope, my spur, my instrument, my end, 
Save hate—eternal hate—immeasurable 
hate !** 

Me^while, De Bourbon has ar- 
^irired in Paris, and all unconscious of 
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lie real cause of Ills recall, his fiery 
spirit is burning with indignation on 
hi?* disgrace, and cannot control its 
wrath, even in the apartment of the 
Princess Margaret, his lady-love. 
Ere she, tlio sister of tiie King, had 
again seen her lover’s face, she Imd 
been told of his return by Triboulet 
(the court fool,) and had given vent 
to her emotions, in these beautiful 
lines— 

** He id return’d ! he will )>e there ! and yet 
'I'hougU meeting, aiW* long erentful ah- 
kence,<*- 

Wc diall not in our meeting be half blet«t: 

A dizzy, whirling throng wdli be around us, 
*>lid whose loud jar the atili amall voice of 
love, 

Wh<n»e a<*cent9 breathe their soft cuchaut* 
lucnt In'fit 

In wliisporM sighs, or hut half-whia])erM 
word a, 

M'ill die unheard. Oh that wc thus should 
meet! 

but, iKeu, there is love’s eye to dash his 
tlunight 

Tiit(» .1 hitiguage, whose ricli eloquence 
beggars all voice; our eyes at least may meet, 
Aud cli.mge, like )ncHseriger9, the loving 
freight 

That either heart sends fiu th. ” 

Tho Colloquy between the lovers 
at tlieir first interview is very cha¬ 
racteristic—and it retpiires all the 
mild ])erHuasion and dignified com¬ 
posure of the Princess "to calm the 
storm of rage in De Bourbon’s bo¬ 
som, as it is ready to burst forth upon 
the Queen. She succeeds in doing 
so, by a mixture of seriousness, fond¬ 
ness, and playful raillery, very skil¬ 
fully corabiiied, and the lovers part 
thus— 

“ Bour* I'faith I must j the storm is over 
now ; 

And having burst, why, I shall be the calmer. 
Vaicwcll, sweet munitress I I’ll not forget. 
Afttrff. Oh, but I fear— 

Bout* Fear not-^she is thy motlier !’* 

De Bourbon is then ushered by 
Oonxales into the presence of the 
Queen-Mother, who has resolved 

To try the mettle of hU soul. 

And tempt him with the glitter of a 
crown.” 

She plays her part with very great 
address, and having at length, as she 
imagines, let the ^ke into tlie sc* 
cret of her pamdon, and found hina, 
though rather perplexed, eager for 


perfect light, she throws off her veil 
(the veil of widowhood,) and to the 
young hero, who had flung himself at 
her feet, exclaiming. 

Madam, In pity speak but one word more, 
Who is that woman ?**— 

she passionately cries, 

“ I Au THAT Woman ?” 

The feeling of the old, or at least 
elderly lady ^omewhere, we believe, 
about forty-five) may be more easily 
imagined tlian described, on heai'ing 
on the deafest side of her head the 
Constable’s more tlian unCf>urteous 
acknowledgment of the honour! 

“ Bottr, (starifny up). You, by the holy 
in.us! I scorn your proffers 
Is there no crimson blush to tell of fame 
And shriokiug wouianhood ! Oh ihaiue! 
shame i shame! 

( T/ie Qvkeh retfiains datpir^ker hatuiM 
to her templeSy while De Boubbon 
walks haMjf up and downs after u 
lony pause the Quekk speaks,) 

Queen, What ho ! Marlon ! St Evreux ! 
JEnter two Gentlemen, 

Summon my confessor] (^’.retm/.)—Aud 
now, my loid, 

I know not how > our memory serves you ; 
Mine fails not me —If I remember weU, 

You niodo some mention of the King bat 
now--^ 

No matter—wc will speak of that nnofii — 
Bnier Gonzalks. 

Sir, we have Uubiness with this holy fatlier ; 
You may retire, 
j^oter. Confusion! 

Queen, Are wc obeyed ? 

Bovr. (aside). Oh iSlargajet !«"»for thee! 
for tliy dear soke! 

iBushes out. The Ouexk sinks into 
a chair. 

Queen, Refus’d and scorn’d! Inikmy !—* 
the word chokes me! 

How now I why stand'st thou gazing at me 
thus - 

Gonzales answers—coolly and cuU 
tingly—“ I wait your highness* plea¬ 
sure !*’ What that pleasure must 
now be, the simplest may conjecture 
aright—" Oh! sweet revengeJt 
is, we believe, a general law of na¬ 
ture, that proflered love, in all such 
cases, is soured suddenly, as 1^ a 
flasli of lightning, Into hate.' So b it 
now with Louisa of Savoy. She is 
savage as ssi old tigress—not robbed 
of her whelps—^but of a young tiger 
bMUtifully striped, who had shewn 
himself with a bland pur for a mo- 
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ment at the mouik of ber cave, aa i£ 
ready for dalHwce, and then with, 
an wny growl all at once had leapt 
away Into a wood. She resolves to 
ruin De Bourbon, and hints, if we 
mistake not» at depriving him of his 
vast possessions by forgery. Qon- 
zaJes, who is delighted to know that 
her suit has been rejfected, (for, had 
it been acceptedyhis master,Charles, 
would have suffered from the genius 
of the Duke made king, and he him-^ 
self probably been baffled in his 
schemes for revenge,) expresses his 
willingness to aid ncr in all her de¬ 
signs —** it rests but with your grace 
to point the means.*’ The infuriated 
Queen-Mother has a great command 
of speech, 

** Not dearer to my heart will be the day 
When first the crown of France deck'd my 
son's forehead. 

Than that when I con compass thy perdi¬ 
tion,— 

When I can strip the halo of thy fame 
FVom off thy brow, seize on the wide do¬ 
mains, 

That moke thy hated house akin to empire, 
And give thy name to deathless infamy.** 

Bat a woman of her great talents 
could control the expression of her 
rage; and she enters with dignity 
the council-chamber thronged with 
the nobility, and, led by her son the 
King, takes her seat on the throne. 
Bourbon is there, and ere she deals 
him the blow, the Queen-Mother 
taunts him with cutting sarcasms in 
an under-tone, which me courtiers, 
iFthey chanced to overhear it, must 
have thought tho sweetest royal con- 
jtescension. Francis declares Count 
liEutrec Governor of Milan—and,as 
he is about with ** our own royal 
band to buckle on the sword,*’ the 
Queen interposes haughtily, and 
says, 

** Quc«n. Not so. 

Your pard<m, sir ; but it hath ever lieen 
The pride and privilege of woman's hand 
To am the valour that she loves au well: 

Ws would nut, for your cro^vn's best jewel, 

. . J ''^'btfte 

Jot of our accustom'd state to-day: 
Cimt (sutrec, we will arm thee, at our feet: 
TdSk dlou the brand which wins thy coun- 
tuy^i w*r>,— 

Thy inonarch'S trusf,' 4 ^.thy fair lady's fa- 

{.^howft thiej—mylord of 

Bowboo! - 


If we miatake not, 'tla thS sword of office 
Which graces still your baldrickwith 
yo\ir leaver 

Wee’ll borrow it of yt>\u 

Boitr, (sfarfiM^ rip.) Ay, madam ! ’tis 

fhe iw'ord 

You buckled on with your own hand, the day 
You sent me forth to conquer in your cause; 
And there it is !—rbreafts the tword )—take 
it—and with it alt 

Th* allegiance that 1 owe to France! ay, 
take it; 

And with it, take the hope I breathe o'er it: 
That so, before Colonna's host, your arms 
Lie crush'd and sullied with dishoaouis 
stain ; 

So, reft in sunder by contending factions. 
Be your Italian provinces; so torn 
By discord and dissension this vast empire ; 
So broken and disjfdn’d your huljjects* loves ; 
So fallen your son's ambition, and your 
pride! 

QtteeH What ho! a guard with¬ 

in there ! Charles of Bourbon, 

I do arrest thee, traitor to tbe crown ! 

J£nter Gwtrd, 

Away with yonder widcniouth’d thnii- 
dercr ! 

We’ll try if gyves and strait confinement 
cannot 

Check this high elofiuence, and cool the 
brain 

Which harbours such unmanner'd holies." 

[Baurhiyn U forced out, 

De Bourbon ib imprisoned, and, as 
hia offence is uotlniig short of high 
treason, his doom is to be death. But 
the passion of tbe Queen, who, as 
Principal llobcrtson well says iu his 
History of Cliarlea Vth, was “ as 
amorous as she was vindictive,’* 
again burns like a furnace to the 
mnd,and she sends Gonzales to him 
in Ids dungeon to offer him pardon 
and liberty, on condition of his yet 
ascending her bed. With joy he 

S oes on the mission^but to in- 
aine the fury of Bourbon, and cun¬ 
ningly to instigate him to forsake 
France, and join his master, who 
will be happy to appoint him, if not 
generalissimo of his armies, com¬ 
mander, with equal power with Laii- 
noy and Pescara. 

Meanwhile, and ere Gonxales 
reaches tbe prison, the Princess Mai*- 
garet is comforting Bourbon—or ra¬ 
ther striving to soothe him into sub¬ 
mission that may save bis beloved 
life. But he is stem—almost savage 
of mood—and remains obdurate to 
gentle but high-souled lady’s 
prayers. 
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My li&i^ little worth to any noW| 
Nor have I any* wh6 shall after me 
Inherit my proud name. 

Mar, Hold there, my lord!— 

Posterity, to whom great men aud their 
Fair names belong, is your inheritor*# 

Your eountry, from whose kings your house 
. > had birth, 

Claiins of you, sir, your high and spotless 
name !— 

Fame craves it of you; for when there 
none 

Beai'ing the Moot] of mighty men, to bear 
Their virtues also,—Fame emblazons them 
Upon her flag, which o'er the world she 
waves, 

Persuading others to like glorious deeds. 

Oh ! will you die upon ii public scaffold ? 
Beneath tiic hands o' th' executioner ! 

Shall the vile rabble bait you to your death ! 
Sludl they applaud and make your fate a tale 
For taverns, ami the busy city streets ? 

And in the wide hercafUT,~for the which 
All wumors hope to live,—shall your proud 
name 

Be bandied to and fro by foul tradition,— 
Branded ami curst, as rebid's name should be ?'* 

That, we think, is very fine; and 
gives such a revelation of the charac¬ 
ter of the Princess, as at once fills 
our heart with sentinicnts towards 
her of ])ity and admiration. The 
pity becomes almost too painful, 
when De Bourbon, in the bitterness 
of his exasperation, cries 

** A tenfold curse 
Light on tbiit Royal Harlot!” 

In his fury he tells the daughter her 
mother’s shame ; and as Gonzales is 
Heard about to enter, the horrified 
and humiliated Princess leaves the 
prison, uttering these words— 

The pulse of life stands still 
Within my veins, and hurror hath oVr- 
coine 

My strength ! Oh ! bedy father ! to thy 
care 

Do I comnH^id this wayward man !*' 

« 

Andwe see^the Princess Margaref 
noidol*e!" 

Then comes the best scene by far 
in the tragedy—nor do we hesitate 
to say that in dramatic power and ef¬ 
fect it is equal^ if not superior, to any 
thing in our language since the days 
of the great masters* Itourbon has 
said sternly —** Sir monk, be brief— 
thy business here V* 

** Gohz, Look on these walls, whose htern 
time-stained brows 


Fro^ Uke releutless justice on their inmates, 
listen f—^thafc voicB is' Edio's dull reply 
Unto the rattling of yo^ my lord. 

Wliat shtndd a priest do laere ? 

Sour, Ay, what» SndO^ !— 

Unleii^you come to ac^n down these stones 
With your discourse, and teach the tedious 
echo 

A newer lesson: trust me, that is all 
Your presence, father, will accomplish here* 
Gonz, Oh sinful man ! and is thy heart 
60 hard, r 

That I might easier move thy prison stones? 
Know, then, my mission—death is near at 
hand! 

The warjant hath gone forth—the seal is 
set; 

Thou art already numbered with those 
Who leave their names to lasting infamy. 
And their remains to be trod under foot 
Of the base rabble* 

Sour, Hark tbee, in thine ear t— 

Shall 1 hear when Tm dead what men say 
of me ? 

Or will my IxNly blench and quiver 'neuth 
The stamp of one foot rather than another ? 
Go to—go to! I have fought Imttles, father. 
Where death and 1 have met in full cIuh 2 
cuutacf, 

And parted, knowing we should meet again ; 
Therefore, come when he may, we've look'fl 
upon 

Each other far too narrowly, for me 
To fear the hour when we shall so be join'd. 
That all eternity shall never sunder us. 

(io prate to others about skulls and graves; 
Thou never didst in heat of combat stand. 

Or know what good acquaintance soldiers 
have 

With tlic pale scarecrow—Death! 

Gonz, (azide,) Ah, think*st thou so ? 
And thou didst never lie trapp’d round so 
loug 

With death's cold arms, upon the gory field, 
As 1 have lain. (A/oufi) —Hear me, thou 
hard of heart! 

They who go forth to battle are led on 
With sprightly trumpets and shrill clamorous 
clarions; 

Ttlk drum doth roll its double notes along, 
Echoing the horses' tramp; and the sweet 
fife 

Runs through the yielding air in dulcet 
measure, 

That makes the heart le^ in its .case of 
steel ! 

Thou slialt be knell'd unto tby death by 
' bells, 

Ponderous and brazen-tongued, whose- soUsn 
toll , 

Shall cleave thiue brain, and on tftiy 

soul , 

^'all with a Icadift weight: the drum 

Khali mutt^lt, round thy path ulh distant 
thunder: 
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'Steoil of the vur-cary, and wild battle-roar^ 
That eweik npon the tide of victory, 

And aeoma nnto the eonqneror's eager ear 
Trinmphant harmony of ^orioua ditrords !— 
There shall be voices cry foul shame on thee! 
And the infuriate populace shall clamour 
To heaven for lightnings on thy rebel head! 
Bout. Monies love not hells, which call 
them np to prayers 

I*thc dead noon o* night, when they would 
snore 

Hather than watch : but, father, I care not, 
KVn if the ugliest sound 1 eVr did hear— 
Thy raven voice—eroak curses o’er my grave. 
Gonz. ^Vhat! death and shame! alike 
you heed them not! 

Then, Mtrcy, use thy soft, persuasive arts, 
And melt this stubborn spirit! Bo it known 
To you, my lord, the Queen hath sent me 
liither. 

Bcmr. Then get thee hence again, foul, 
pandering pricbt! 

By heaven \ 1 knew that cowl did cover o’er 
Some mthy secret, that the day dared nut 
To pry into. I know your holy church, 
Together with its brood of sandall’d fiends | 
Ambition is your God ; and all the offering 
Ve bring liini, are your vile compliances 
Wth the bail wills of vicious men in power, 
Whose monstrous passions ye do nurse and 
cherish, 

That from the evil liarvcst which they yield, 
A plenteous gleaning may reward your toils. 
Out, thou unholy thing! 

Conz. Hold, madman! hear me I 
If for thy fame, if for thy warm heart’s blood 
Thou wUt not hear me, listen iu the name 
Of France thy country.— 

Boitr* Tempter, get thee gone! 

1 have no land, 1 have no home,—no 
country,—■ 

I am a traitor, cast from out the arms 
Of my ungrateful country! I disown it! 
Withei'M be all its glories, and its piide! 
May it )>ecomc the slave of foreign power! 
May foreign princes grind its thankless 
children! 

And make all those, who are such fools, as yet 
To spill their blood for it, or for its cause, 
Dig it like dogs! and when they die, like dogs. 
Rot on its s\irface, and make the soil, 
Whose produce shall lx; seized by foreign 
hands! 

Gonz. {aside.) Now, then, to burst the 
last frail thread that checks 
His,headlong course,—another step, and then 
He topples o’er the brink!—^he’s won—he*s 
• ours.— 

Von beat the air with idle words; 
no man s 

Doth know how deep l^voUntry’s love Res 
grain'd i. 

It Ms core, im^ tho hour of trial! 


Fierce though you hurl your curse upon tho 
land. 

Whose monarcha cast ye from its bosom | yet, 
Let but one blast of war come echoing 
From where the Ehro and the Doiiro roll; 
Let bA the Pyrenees reflect the gleam 
Of twenty of Spain's lances, and your sword 
Shall leap from out its scabbard to your hand! 
Bour, Ay, priest, it shall! eternal heaven, 
it shall! 

And its far flash shall lighten o'er the land, 
The leading star of Spaiu's victorious host! 
But flaming, like some dire portentous corner 
I’th' eyes of France, and her proud goveniora! 
Oh, vengeance! *tis for thee I value life: 

Be merciful, my fate, nor cut me olf, 

Ere I have wreak’d my fell de^Jire, and made 
lufamy glorious, and dishonour faute! 

But, if my wayward destiny hath will'd 
That I should hcr(; l)e butcher'd shamefully, 
By the immortal soul, that is man's iKirllon, 
His hope, and his inheritiince, 1 swear, 

That oil the day Sipaiii overflows its bounds, 
And rolls the tide of wav upon these plains* 
j\ry spirit on the liattic's edge shall ride ; 
And louder than death's luusic, and the roar 
Of eouihat, shall iny voice K'heard to shout. 
On—on—to victory aiul carnage ! 

Gonz. Nou', 

That day is come, ay, oud tl\at very hour ; 
Now sluiut your war-cry; now uusheath 
your sword! 

I’ll join the din, and make these tottering Walts 
Tremble and nod to hear our fierce defiance! 
Nay, never start, and look upon my cowl— 
Youlove not priests,De Bourlxm, more than 1. 
Off! vile denial of my mauho(«rs pride I 
Off, off to liell! where thou wast tu'st in- 
vented,— 

Now once again I stand and breathe a knight. 
Nay, stay not gazing thus : it is Garcia, 
Whose name hath reach’d thee long ere now, 
I trow; 

'WhfltB thou hast met in deadly fight full ofit. 
When France and Spain join’d in the battle¬ 
field ; 

Beyond the Pyrenean boundary 
That guards thy land, ore forty thousand men: 
I'lieir unfurl’d pennons flout fair France's sun, 
And wanton in the breezes of her sky: 
Impatient halt they there; their foaming 
steeds, 

Pawing the huge and rock-built liairter, 
That bars their further course: they wait 
f<« thee; 

For thee whom France hath injured and cast 
off; 

For thee, whose blood it pays with ^mefhl 
chains, 

More shamcfril death; for ihee, whom Charles 
of Spain ^ 

Summons to head his hpst, and lead them on 

( Oioes him a parchment ,) 
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To conquest end i6 ! 

SontB To revett^! 

^Vhat tellfl he here of lands, and honours 1 
Pshaw ! 

I've had iny fill of Such. Bevenge! Revenge! 
That is the boon my unslaked anger Graves, 
That is the bribe that wins me to thy cause, 
And that shall be my battle-cry! Ha! Ha! 
^Vhy, how wo dream! why look, Garcia; 
const thou 

With mumbled priestcraft file away these 
chains, 

Or must 1 bear them into Spain with me, 
That Charles may learn what guci'don valour 
wins 

This side the Pyrenees ? 

Gonz. It shall not need» 

What ho! buthold-^together with this gaib, 
Methinks I have thrown off my prudence 1 
(^Itesumes the Monk's dress ,) 
7?oi/r. What 1 

Wilt thou to Spain with Uic in frock and cowl, 
That men shall say Dc Bourbon is turn'd 
drivellfjr, 

And rides to war in company with monks? 
Gonz, Listen.—The Queen for her own 
purposes 

Confided to my hand her signet-ring, 
Bidding me strike your fetters off, and lead you 
By secret passes to her ])rivate chamber: 

But being free, so use thy freedom, that 
Before the morning's dawn all search bo 
fruitless.— 

What, ho! within. 

Fntcr Gaoler, 

Behold this signet-ring I— 

Strike off those chains, and get thee gone. 

\^Exit Gaoler, 

And now 

Follow.—IIow now,—dost doubt me, Bour¬ 
bon? 

Four, Ay, 

First, for thy habit's sake; and next, because 
Thou rather, in a craven priest's disguise, 
Tarriest in danger in a foreign court. 

Than seek'st that danger in thy countxy’s 
wars. 

Gonz, Then art imaim'd: thei^e is my 
dagger; 'tU 

The only weapon that I liear, lest fate 
Should play me false: take it, and use it, too, 
If in the dark and lonely path I lead thee, 
Thou mark'st mu halt, or turn, or make a sign 
Of treachery!—and now, teB me, dost koow 
John Count Laval ? ^ 

JBour, What! Lautrec's loving friend— 
Who journeys now to Italy with him? 
Gonz, How! gone to Italy! he surely 
went 

But a short apace, firom Pacifl, to conduct 
Count Lautrec on has way,» 

Four, I tell thee, no! 

He's bound for Italy,,^ong with him. 

Gonz, Then the foul fiend hath mingh*d 
in my plot, ■ ' . 


And marr'd it tool my life's sole aim and 
purpose! 

Didst thou but know what damned injuries, 
What foul, unknightly shame and obloquy, 
His sire—whose name is wormwood to my 
mouth— 

Did heap upon our house,—didst thou but 
know— 

No matter—get thee gone—I tarry here. 

Ami if three lingering years, ay, three times 
three, 

hlust pass ere I obtain what three short days 
Had wcllnigh given me, e'en be it so— 

Life is revenge 1 revenge is life \ Follow ; 
And, though we never meet again, when thou 
Shalt hear of the most fearful deed of daring, 
Of the most hon'ihle and bloody tale, 

That ever graced a beldame's midnight legend, 
Or froze her gitpiug listeners, think of me 
And iny revenge! Now, Bourbon, heaven 
speed thee 1” [^Exeunt, 

And now let us turn—not to the 
under-plot—but to the other part of 
the double-plot—which, while it is 
very skiUully united, or rather blend¬ 
ed with the main current, is yet by 
itself a touching and a tragic tale, and 
therefore we have chosen hitherto to 
keep it apart, and shall present it, 
at this point, in its entire beauty. 

In the first act there had been a 
tournament, in which the King had 
run a-tilt with Count Lautrec and un¬ 
horsed him, of course amid loud ac¬ 
clamations. The Count’s sister, 
Fran^oise de Foix, was in front of the 
Princess’s gallery, and had leant for¬ 
ward with every mark of intense in¬ 
terest, so that her beauty had at¬ 
tracted the eyes—the dangerous eyes 
—of Francis, “ that champion of the 
dames.” 

Eran, De Boimivet, who la yon lady ? 
look- 

in front of the Princess's balcony ? 

Is she not passing fair ? 

Eon* Indeed, my liege, 

She's very fair, I do not know her, though. 
(7b LavaI/.) Who is yon lady, leaiuBg 
forth, Laval? 

JLartd, Count Lautrec's sister. 

Eran, Hod a limner's hand 
Traced such a heavenly brow, and such a 
lip, 

1 would have sworn the knave had ^amt 
it all ** 

In some fair vision of some fiurer world. 

See hoAv she stands, all shrined in loveliness; 
Her wlute hands dasp*4 ; her cluatVing 
locks thrown back 

From her high fbrtdiead; and in these bright 
eyes 

^ Tears! radiant emanations! drops of light! 
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That fail from tliOdC Riurpaaaing orbs os 
tliough 

The starry eyes of heaven wept silver dew. 

( 2*0 Laval.) Is yonder lady married, sir ? 
fjoral. My liege, 

Not yet; but >tiU her hand is bounil in 
promise*^ 

She is affianced. 

Fratu And to whom ? 

JLarah To me, sire. 

Fran, Indeed ! (^A$ide tn Honnivct.) 
Mothiiiks I was too passionate in niy praise, 
£h ? Bonnivet—and yet how' fair slie is !** 

The heart of Fran^'oiso is lost and 
won! True that Luval had told the 
King that she was affianced to him; 
but he had only yet had her brother’s 
promise, and poor Fran^'oise, in 
yielding up her innocent love to Ma¬ 
jesty, in a visionary dream of aim¬ 
less, and therefore harmless delight, 
was unfaithful to no plighted troth. 
We uext find her in a gallery in the 
palace with her brother, wlio is 
about to bid her farewell ere he sets 
off for the Milanese. Although Fran- 
eoisc had not been sorry when told 
that the King had overthrown Lau- 
trec in the tourney, (the fears of love 
having seemed to sinew to her fright¬ 
ened eyes a different issue of the en¬ 
counter,) yet she most tenderly loves 
her brother, and Miss Kemble has 
painted, with the finest and most de¬ 
licate touches, their mutual affec- 
tipa. As if her " proplietic soul” al¬ 
ready liad some gloomy glimpse of 
fate, on meeting with him now about 
to part—perhaps fur ever—she is op- 
ressed with melancholy, which 
reathes in all she says, while he 
speaks to her of wliat should awaken 
only dreams of jOy. 

SCENK ni..^A GAr.LFRV IN THE rATACE. 

Enter Francois de Foix ami Lac thec. 

** LttuL Nay, nay, iny pretty hinter, be 
not sod ! 

And that thou better iiiayst rndure tins 
parting, 

ril give thee hope, »>haU make thee think of 
nought 

Srre my return—wliat sayst thou to a hus- 
batul ? 

One fcar*d i^ battle-field, and no lesa full 
€lf courtesy, and other noble virtues, 

Than high in birth, and rank, and fortune; 
— «h? 

Fran^ 1 could be wcH content that such 
a man 

Had sooghi a nieetcr bride. Oh, there bc> 
many ^ 


Miudeus, of nobler parentage than mini', 
Who would receive so brave a gentleman 
With more of joy than I. 

Laut Why, my sweet sister! 

Tills is a strange unnatural coldncsis liangs 
Ujion thy brow, and in thy measured sjiepeli. 
1 know not much of maiden ^tate and pride. 
But, by the mass! thy words seem less in 
coyness 

Than in indifference. 

Fran* Oh say in love, 

In true and tender love to thee, my brother; 
Trust me, I'm not ambitious; and would 
rather 

Live ever by thy side uuwooed, unwmi,— 
With nought to think nr live for, but for 
thee,— 

On whom, since earliest infancy, my heart 
Hath spent its hopes and fcaii, its love and 
pride. 

Oh do not give me to anothei; do nut, 
Dear Lautree, S(*nd me from thee, and at 
once 

Sever the ties of sweet and holy love 
That live lietwcen us ! 

Eaut, To the man, whom best 
On earth I value, I resign thee, Francois'**. 
My word was plighted to thy glad consent, 
And unless thou wilt break the faith 1 gave, 
And caned thus one of my fondest hope*'. 
Thou wilt be his. 

Fratu I thank him for the honour 
He doth our house, and my unworthy hand; 
1 thank thee, too, iu that thy love hath made 
So proud a choice for me. Oli, do out think 
That, by one word, I wilt uukiiit tbefiiend- 
ship 

Of so long years. Where’er it sccmctli tliee 
Best to l>estow me, there will 1 endeavour 
lluiulily to bend my heart’s untried atfcc- 
tions 

Tlicrc love, if it be (Kissiblc,—at least 
There willingly obey. 

JLaut. Then, dearest love, 

If thfit, indeed, this offer please thee well. 
Think on it as the fondest wish I have, 

And look to see me come from Italy, 
Bringing thee home a bridegroom, proudly 
crown'd 

With war’s victorious wreatlis; and \i ho 
shall woo 

The better, that he previously hath won 
Fortune’s hard favours, who, if I guess right, 
Is coyer e'en than thou, my pretty sister. 
Farewell a while, I go to meet l.aval. 

[Ejcit. 

Fran, Farewell! Oh, Heaven be praised 
that thou art blind 

To tliAt which, could thine unsuspecting 
heart 

Once drcaui, would blast and wither It for 
ever. 

1 must not dwell on this sad theiiie ; and 
though 
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I have read rightly in those dangerous eyes 
Which gazed so passionately on me, I 
Must e'en forget love's first and fondest les- 
son» 

And write another in my lone heart's core. 
What though the King—oh, very full of 
danger 

Is solitude like this—and dangerous 
I'hcsc thoughts that flock around me, raelt> 
ing down 

Kach sterner purpose. By thy trusting love, 
My brother ! by thy hopes, that all in me 
Centre their warmth and energy, I swear, 
That while one tlxrob of strength remains, 
I'll bear 

This tuiturc patiently, .and in my heart 
hock love aud misery until life ilopart. 

LAV/V.” 

Francis, smitton with passion, had 
employed Clement Marot, the poet, 
to deliver n scroll to the Countess 
de Foix, wliich, “ by his knigJiily 
word, he declared was such as any 
gentleman might bear to any lady,” 
—and on that assurance the minstrel 
had consented to go on an unhallowed 
t'rrand—an iiiiconsciotis pander. The 
scroll coutaiiied a precious jewel, 
and, of course, an avowal of love. 
No wonder that Fraruj-oise was sad 
at the thouglits of her brother’s de¬ 
parture for Italy—about to be left 
alone to the temptation of such a se¬ 
ducer. Her emotiona—worthy of 
such a maiden—on discovering the 
nature of the poet’s packet, are de¬ 
scribed by Clement Marot himself to 
the King, in a strain of tempered in¬ 
dignation at the insult iunicted on 
him l)y such a service, in violation 
of the “ knightly word.” But the 
King treats his remonstrances light¬ 
ly, and scolTs at his panegyric on fe¬ 
male purity RH mere inspiration of 
his own muse, 

“ Whose* houvonly perfi'riions 
lit! fain would ihhik belong to Kve's 
frail daughters t*' 

and declares cxuUingly, 

“ With iny own urdont lovo I’ll take tlio 
Arid, 

And woo this pretty maid until slu* yield.” 

Thus KiiiTounded with snares, and 
the inoi'ft fearful of fulling into them 
from the consciousness of the state 
ol lior own heart, yet knowing her 
own innocence, and without any 
taint of sinful thought, Fran^oiso 
nieets him who is now indeed her af¬ 
fianced lovo, Laval—and ’lis tlien^ 


they part in sadness, doomed to meet 
in rueful agonies and ghastly death. 

Enter faascOisk. 

** Laved, Lady, you're welcome as the joy-. 

OUS flUll, 

And gentle summer airs, that, after storms, 
Come wafting all the Hweets of fallen bio9> 
Koms 

Tlu'ough the thick foliage; whose green 
arms shake qli^ 

In gratitude, their showers of diamond drops. 
And bow to the reviving freshness. 

Ftuu, Oh, my dear brother, have I found 
thee here? 

1 lerc will I lock my anus, and rest for ever. 

Laut, Aly dearest love ! wliat means this 
passionate grief; 

These straining arms and gushing tears ? for 
shame! 

Look up and smile ; fur honour crowns our 
house. 

Dost know that I am governor of ^filaii ? 

Fran, They told me fso ; but oh ! they 
told me, too, 

That ere to-night be come, thou wUt go 
hence; 

And the atiCicipate<I grief let forth 
The torrent of my tears to sweep avray 
All thoughts of thy promotion. Is it so-— 
Dost thou, indeed, forsake me ? 

Xa?<t. Maiden, no; 

'Tis true we march for Italy to-night; 

'Tis true that this embrace must lie the last 
For many a day. But for forsaking tliee ! 

1 leave thee with the Vrincesa Margaret; 

1 leave thee heie at court—nay, hilly girl— 

Laval, Dll, peace I 

Prithee upbraid her not : see where she 
stands, 

Bow'd with the weight of mourning loveli¬ 
ness : 

C'^anst thou, w'ith sharp reproving words, 
wound one 

Who gems the lustre of thy new-made ho¬ 
nours, 

With such rare drops of love 1 

Lant, My gentle sister f 

Fnui, Oh, Lautrcc ! blame me not; we 
twaiu have been 

E'en from our birth t<igctheT and alone ; 
Two healthful scions, of a goodly stock, 
Whose other shoots have wither'd all—we've 
grown, 

Still side by side; 1 like some fragile aspens 
And thou a sturdy oak, 'neath whose broad 
shelter 

I rear’d my head : then frowu not, that tlie 
wind 

Doth weigh the trembling aspen to the 
earth, 

While the stout oak scarce owns the power¬ 
less breeze. 

Lnnt, Oh, chiul! to say one unkind word 
to thee ; 
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Lih^ «W«et NMttfr; i>iuUe vnxvnt laor^ toi 

me> 

That I may carry hence one gleaiu of eun« 
shine: 

Come, dearest, come; unlock thy hands, ha- 
val! 

Take'her, in pity, from my arms : for sense 
Is wclluigh oruwiiM in sorrour. 

Fran* Yet one word ; 

1 do beseech thee, leav^e me not at court ; 
But let me back to our oM castle walls—^ 
JLet me not stay at court! 

J^aut E'en as thou w’ilt: 

But, dearest lo\'c, luethlnks niich solitude 
Will make of grief a custom; whiKt at 
court—* 

No matter ; use thine own dlscietitm ; do 
EVii <'u> )t bcciueth unto thee most htting. 
Once moie, farewell! Laval, thou'lt follow? 

T^acat. Ay, 

BtU ere I go, perchance for ever, lady, 

Unto the land, whoso dismal tales of battles, 
Whore thousand's strew'd the earth, have 
christen’d it 

'flu* FrencUnmu s grave ; IM "pcak of such a 
thonie 

As chimes w'itli this sad hour, more fitly 
than 

It'* name gives pioioiec. There’s a lovci 
which, born 

Tn eaily da)H, lives on through silent yoais, 
Nor ever shines, but in the hour of sorrow, 
WHicn itshews brightest—like the trembling 
light 

Of a pule sunbeam, breaking oVr the face 
Of tlitt wild w atcis in their hour of warfare. 
Thus much forgive ! and trust, in such an 
hour, 

I had not said e*cu tliis, but for the hope 
I'hflt when the voice nf victory is heaid 
Troiu tlie far Tuscan valleys, in its swell 
Should mournful dirges mingle for tlic dead, 
And 1 bo ouj of tho»« who are at rest, 

You may chance recollect this word, and*ay, 
That day, upon the bloody held, theic fell 
One who liad loved thee long, and loved thcc 
well. 

Fran, Be^ccoh yoii, speak not thus: we 
soon, 1 trust, 

Sliall meet again—till then, farcw'ell, and 
])ruMpcr; 

And if you love me—which I will not doubt, 
filth yonr sad looks bear witness to your 
truth,—* 

This do fw..jnc—never forsake my brother ! 
And for my brother's sake, since you and he 
Are but one soul, be mindful of yourself, 

[JExit Lavah 

Defenceless, and alone! ay, go thou forth. 
For hope sits sunnily ppon thy brow, 

Jlly l^other I but, to me, this parting seems 
Full of iU.weQ'd dread, woe’s sure forerun- 
nen 

I could have toM tbcc how seduction's art^ 


E'en *neath the bulwark of thy fbnd protec¬ 
tion. 

Have striven to o’erthrow my virtiie-p-ay. 
That letter and that ring—they were the 
king’s. 

Oh ! let me quickly from this fatal oourt. 
Beneath wliosc smiling surface ohaams lie 
yawning, 

To gulph alike tV unwary and the wise, 
ril bid farewell to the Princess Margaret, 
And then take shelter in my ancient home; 
There brood on. my vain love, till grief be¬ 
come 

Love’s substitute—till foolish hope be dead, 
And hcav’n shall grant me patience In its 
stead. 

And now we return, in the course 
of the incidents leading towards the 
cata8trophe,“ata1e of tears, a mourn¬ 
ful story,” to the Queen, who in en¬ 
tering the royal apartment, where 
Francis is seated, asks liim if he has 
heard the tidings that Milan is lost ? 

** Prosper C'oloiiim has dissolved our host 
Like ick'les i’ thu suirs beams, and Count 
[iautrec, 

Madilen'd with his defeat and shame, iled 
from it, 

The night Colonna enter’d Milan/* 

Francis enraged dooms him un- 
judged to the worst punishment short 
of death. And now the cloud of des¬ 
tiny gathers blacker as it descends 
on the head of Fran^’oise de Foiv. 
She is sitting in an apartment in tlie 
Chateau de Foix, ignorant of the e\ il 
that has befallen her beloved brother, 
and starting at the sound of a horn 
lieard without, fears that the sudden 
summons may be to call her forth to 
behold him returning with Laval, her 
promised husband, whom sho shud¬ 
ders to think of, so overcome is her 
innocent heart by its passion for the 
King. ’Tis a messenger bearing for 
her a letter from Lautrec, beseediing 
iier to go to Francis and Intercede 
for mercy. Distracted and desperali* 
with fears for his life, she flies to the 
palace.^. . 

** Fitter pHAKCotsE, 

Frung* {aside) Oh, hcav’n! Im; merri. 
full 

My eyes are dim, and icy fear doth send 
My blood ail shuddering back upon m> 
heart. 

Fran. Cloae vcird, indeed: myaterioUM 
visitant! 

Whom curious thought doth strive to look 
upon, 

Devito the doud that now eushriuea you i 
pardon^ 
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If failing in ita liop6> the eager eye 
Doth light on every poinC iha*f uncflooeftl’d. 
Tells of the secret it so fion would pierce t 
That heavenly gait, whose slow miotic mo¬ 
tion 

Discloses all fhe bearing of command; 

That noiseless foot, that fidling on the earth, 
Wakes not an echo; leaves not e'en a print— 
So jealous seeming of ita &vours; and 
This small white hand, 1 might deem born 
of marble, 

But for' the throbbing lite that trembles in 
it:—. 

Why, bow is this? *tis cold as marble’s self; 
And by your drooping form l-^this is too 
much— 

Youth breathes around you; beauty is 
youth’s kin: 

1 must withdraw this envious veil-—^ 

JFranp, Hold, sir! 

Yo\ir highness need but speak to be obeyM; 
Thus then—(nace/Zs)—- 

Fran» Amazement! oh, thou peerless 
light! 

AVliy thus deny thy radiance, and enfold. 
Like the coy moon, thy charms in envious 
clouds ? 

Jb''rQn^\ Such clouds best suit, whose sun 
is set for ever; 

A^nd veils should curtain o’er those eyes, 
whose light 

Is all put out with tears: oh, good my 
liege! 

I come a suitor to your pardoning mercy. 
Fran, {(taiih) Suo on, so thou do after 
hear my suit. 

Fnin>;, My brother! Out, alas!—your 
brow grows dark, 

And tlirentcJiingly doth fright my scarce- 
breathed prayer 
Back to its hold of silence* 

Fr€in, Lady, aye, 

Your brother hath offended ’gainst the state. 
And must abide the state’s most lawful 
vengeance; 

Nor Canst thou in thy sorrow eveu say 
Such sentence is unjust. 

Frang, I do, I do; 

Oh, vengeance I what hast thou to do with 
justice ? 

"Most merciful, and most vindictive, who 
Hath call’d yo sisters i who hath made yc 
kin? 

Afy liege, my liege, if you do lake such 
vengeance 

Dpon my brother’s fault, yourself do sin, 

By calling yours that which is heaven's 
alone: 

But if -til jMtic th»t h«t1i MutencM him, 
Hear me ; for he, unheard, hath been cou« 
<lemu*d. 

without any mercy* 
thou plead’st in vain# 

UOt so I 


Against all justice, 
JVan. Maiden, 
Fra?tf. Oh, say 


Oh, merciful, my lord! you are a soldier; 
You have won war's red favours in the field, 
Aud victory hath been your handmaiden: 
OhLlkink, if you were thrust away for 
ever 

From fame and glory, warrior’s light and 
air; 

And left to feci time’s creeping fiakgers chill 
Your blood; and from fame’s blazonry efface 
Your youtbhil deeds, which, like a faithless 
promise, 

Bloom’d fair, hut bore no after-fruit— 

Fran. Away! 

Thou speak’st of that no woman ever knew. 
Thy prayer is cold: host thou no nearer 
thetne, 

Which, having felt thyself, thou mayst ad¬ 
dress 

jMore movingly unto my heart? 

Frang. None, none, 

But what that heart itself might whisper 
you. 

Where is tlic Princess Margaret ? my liege! 
As she loves you, so have 1 loredmy brother: 
Oh, think how she w’ould be o’ercome with 
W'oe, 

Were you in hopeless dungeon pent ? Oh, 
think! 

If iron-hanticd power had so decreed 
That yon should never clasp her, or behold 
Her face again!— 

Fran, Farewell, fair nuiid, thy suit 
Is bootless all—percliance—but no, 'tis vain: 
Yet had'st thou jdcaded more, and not so 
coldly— 

Frang. Oh, good my liege 1 turn not 
aw'ay from me ! 

iSec, on the earth I kneel; by these swift 
tears 

That witness my afHiction; by each throb 
Of my sad heart; by all you love !—• 
Fran. Ah, tempter! 

Say rather by .these orient pearls, whose 
price 

Would bribe the very soul of justice; say. 
By these luxnrinut tresses, which have 
tlirown 

Eternal chains arouud niy heart—i 

(Fuak^oisk starh up.) 

Nay, start not; 

If thou, so soon, art weary of beseeching, 
Hearken to me, and I will frame a suit 
Which thou must hear. {Kneeh.} By the 
resistless \ovq 

Thou host inspired me with {^by thy per¬ 
fections,— 

Thy matchless beauty I—Nay, it!»' in vaiu, 
Thou shalt not free tliyself, till thou hast 
heard; 

Thou shalt not free thy brother, 

JFVainp, Unhand me! 

Sir, as you are a man—< 

JEnter tfie QtTBXlt# 

Qneem Oh, excellent i” 
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Franfoise retires from the scorn 
of the Queen; but Triboulet» tlie 
fool»^8pon comes to her in agidlery 
in the palace, and gives her anothdr 
fatal letter from the destroyer, who 
promises, if she will give him an in¬ 
terview, to save her brother’s life. 
The fool is as much ashamed of his 
errand, as soon as he clearly under¬ 
stands the import of the letter, as the 
poet was; but FranYoise, who had 
fainted, on recovering from her 
swoon, is delirious with fear for her 
brother’s life, and commands and im¬ 
plores Triboulet to lead her to the 
King. 

Fi'anf, The night grows palo, and the 
stars seem 

To melt away, before tlie burning breath 
Of fiery morn. If thou art born of woman,— 

If thou hast but one drop of natural blood 
That fully hath not frozen,—I beseech thee 
Lead to the king, whiles I hare strength to 
follow I 

Trib. Then lieavcn be with thee, lady! 
for I can no more. 

Follow I ftuil may X in tlus hour have a 
g:reater fool than e’er I was ])etbre. [Fxeuut.*' 

The Queen Mother from the hour in 
which she had detected her son woo¬ 
ing Fi an^oise, felt that her own power 
over him was endangered, and the 
more for reason of the rage with which 
he liad vlsitedhcr intrusion. To avert 
that evil—the loss of her imperial 
atate—she had called Gonzales to her 
—and asked liim ** didst ever look 
upon the dead ?” Having received 
a satisfactory answer, she couimis- 
sions him to murder the girl she now 
hates and fears, and he, on being told 
that Franfoise is betrothed to Laval, 
with grim joy swears to do the deed. 


rU r$ad the veU, that for so long hath 
shrouded me. 

And, bursting on him from my long dis- 
guisc, 

Ke^Yol the hand that hath o’ershadow’dhim 
With such a deadly and eternal hate I 

The King had. effected the ruin of 
Franpoise, and thus opens Act IV. 

ACT IV. 

ScKNK L-^Ax Apartment in the Cha- 
TEAtr*l>K-FoiX. 

FaAN(;oisE ta discovered sittimjy pule tind 

motiotdess, l^ a FronisK is kneel- 

ing hy her, 

Fran, XIow heavily the sun liaiigs in the 
clouds,— 

The day will neVr be done. 

Fhr, Oh, lady, thou bust sat 
And watch’d the western clouds, day after tlay, 
Grow crimsoD with the sun’s farewell, aiul 
said, 

Each day, the night will never come: yet night 
Math come at last, and so it will again. 

Fian, Will it, indeed! will the night come 
at last, 

And hide that burning sun, and shade inycye.<f, 
Wliich ache with this re«l light—will dark¬ 
ness come 
At last ? 

FIot, »Sw*eet madam, yu»; and sleep will 
come; 

Nay, shake not mournfully your hood at me,— 
Your eyes are heavy; sleep is brooding in 
them. 

Fran, Hot tears have lain in them, and 
made them heavy; 

But sleep—oh, no! no, no I they will not 
close : 

I have a gnawing pain, here, at my heait; 
Guilt, thou Itest heavy, and art hard to bear. 

Fhr, What say you, madam, guilt! 

Fran, Who dare say so! 


“ Gonz, Rejoice, my soul! thy far-off 
goal is won! 

Jlis bride,—all that he most doth love and 
live fur,— 

Mil heart’s best liope,—she shall l>e foul cor¬ 
ruption 

When next hia eager arms are spread to clasp 

I’ll do this deedT^cre 1 go mad for joy: 

And when hev husband shall mourn over 
her 

In blight and bitterness, I’ll drink his team ; 

And when bis voice shall call upon his bride, 

ril answer him with taunts and scorning 
gibes, 

And torture him to madness: and, at length, 

When he shall deem some persecuting fiend 

Htflh ’scaped from hell td curse and ruin 
hmij 


( Starting up) *Twas pity,—^mcrcy,—*twas 
not guilt I and though 
The world’s fierce scorn shall call it infamy, 
I say 'twas not! Si>eak,—speak,—dost 
thou ? Ob! answer me ! 

Say, was it infamy? 

Flor. Dear lady, you are ill I 
Soiae,^^angG distemi>cr fevers thus your 
brain. 4 

Come, madam, sufl^er me at least to bind 
These tresses that have fallen o’er your brow, 
Making your temples throb with added 
weight; 

Let me bind up these golden locks that hang 
Dishevell'd thus upon your neck. 

JPran. Out, viper! 

Nor twine, nor braid, again shall ever bind 
The*e locks! Oh! rather tear them t>ff> 
and caat them 
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Upon the common eai th> and trample tliem,— 
Heap dust and ashes on -thenif«-»tear thorn 
thus, 

And thus, and thus! Oh, Floiisc, I um 
innd! 

Distracted -out alas! alas ! poor head I 
Thou achest f<»r thy pillow in tlie grave,—- 
Thy ilurksomc couch,—thy dreamless, quiet 
bed f 

/7or* These frantic passions do destroy 
themselves 

AVith their excess,and well it is they do so; 
But, madam, now the tewiiest is oVrlaid, 
And you are calmer, lietter, os I trust. 

Let me entreat you send for that same monlv 
1 told you of this morn: he is a leech, 
Learned in theory, and of wondrotiK skill 
To heal all maladies of soul or l>ody. 

Fratu Of soul—of soul—ay, '^o they’d 
have us think: 

Dost thou lielicvc that the hard coin wc pour 
Into their outstretch’d liauds, indeed l>uy‘< 
pardon 

For all, or any t>Iii \vc may commit ? 

Do-it thou believe forgiveness may be had 
Thus easy cheap, for crimes as black in hue 
As—a'^— 

Fiar, As what ? I know no sin whatever 
The church’s minister may not remit ; 

As—what were you about to say V 
Ft an, C'ome hither ; 

Think’bt thou a heap of gold as high as Etna 
(‘ould cover from the piercing eycof lieavcu 
So foul a crime as—as—adultery? 

^^hy dost thou stare thus strangely at my 
word**. 

Ami answerest not ? 

Flor, I do believe indeed. 

Not all the treasury of the wide world, 

Not all the wealth hid in the womb of ocean, 
Cun ransom sin—nothing but deep repent* 
aucc— 

Austere and lengthened penance—frequent 
tears, 

Fran. 'Tis false! I know it—these clo 
nought avail: 

To move relentless heaven it must be bribed. 
And yet go call thy priest; I’ll speak with 
him. 

1 wUl cast off the burthen of my shame, 

Or ere it press me down into the grave !’* 

Gonzales is introduced to the penitent 
—as if to confess or to niurde#%cr. 
8bo confesses her sin—and now he 
knows how to wring and stab the 
heart of tdie man on whom he has so 
long burned to wreak his revenge. 

Laval, who has retrieved tlie loss 
sustained by Lautrec’s discomfiture, 
and been victorious in Italy against 
Lannoy, returns to France, and flies 
on the wings of love to the Chateau 
dc Foix. The King, too, had a little 
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while before succeeded in finding 
entrance there in disguise through 
means of Florise, the attendant of 
Fran^olse, and has concealed liiroself 
behind the tapestry; 

" Fnfer Fhavcoj>k. 

“ Now, ye paternal halls, that frown 

on me, 

Down, down, and hide me in your ruins—ha! 
{A$ Laval and Goxzales alter, 
FhakcoIse ahHchs ,) 

Lae, Aly bride 1—my beautiful!— 

Gonz, Stand back, young sir! 

Lav, Who dares extend his arms ’twixfc 
thubC whom love 

Hath bound ? whom holy wedlock shall, ere 
long ? 

Cionz, The "teru decree of tlie most holy 
chmch, 

WTiosc gurl) I wear; aud who>>e authority 
I iiiteriiosc between you; until I 
Interpret lo your cars the fearful shriek 
'fhat greetiMl you, upon your entrance here; 
Look on that lady, Count Laval,—w'lio stamls 
P.iJe as ,1 virgin lose, whose early bloom 
Hath not lioen ga/ed on yet by the hot sun; 
Aufl fair— 

Lav, Oh, how unutterably fair! 

(jfonz, Seems not that shrinking dower the 
soul of all 

That is most }mre, us well as beautiful ? 
Lav, Peace, thou vain babbler ! is it unto 
me 

That thou ai t prating ?—unto me, who have 
AVorsluppM her, with a wild idolatry, 

Liker to madness than to love? 

Gonz, Indeed! 

Say, then, if xiich a show' of chastity 
JC’er sat on lips ihat have been hot witli 
passion ? 

Or such n pale cold hue did ever rest 
fhi cheeks, where burning kisses have call’d 
up • 

The crimsui) blood, in blushes all as warm? 
L(X>k on her yet; luid say, if ever form 
ShowM half so like n breathing piece of 
marble. 

Off with thy spacious seeming, thou deceiver! 
And dou a look that lietter suits thy state. 
Oh, M'ell“di«scmblc<l sin I say, was it thus, 
Slirinkiiig, and ptile, thou stood’st, when the 
King’s arms 

Did c1a**]> thee, and his hot 1ip scar’d from 
thine 

liieir oatli lo wed thy brother’s friend ?— 
Lae, Damnation 

Alight upon thee, thou audacious monk! 
The blight thou brcntli’st recoil on thine own 
head; 

U hath no power to touch the spotless fame 
Of one, from u-hom thy cmi*ed calumnies 
Fly like rebounding shaftsIla! ha ! ha * 
ha! 

'2 V 
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Tiie king ! a oi«ri y taUs fori»ootli! 

6k)»2:« Then we 

Will laugh at i ha! ha! —^rhy, what care T ? 
We n’iH be n)oviy; ^ince thou art coutont 
To laugh ami be a— 

Lav, Fraueoise—I—I pi Jiy thcc 
Speak to mo,—.-‘luilo—fepoahj-—look on ims 
X 8ay>-- 

What, tears! what, wring thiiio homh ’ 
M’hat, pale as iloath !— 

Ami not one wonl—not one ! 

jPrrtwj'. (7b Co>7.\rKs) f)h (h*'ully 
fiend! 

Th<Su hast but hasten’d that winch was fore- 
doomM. 

(To Laval) My lonl. oie I make answer 
to this chai’ge, 

I have a boon to crave of you— mv bro-. 
ther— 

Lacm How wildly thine eye rolls ! thy 
hand i-i cold 

A^ death, my fairest love. 

FraHf, Beseech you, sir, 

L'Uclisp your arm j—where is my brother ? 
Xnc. Lautroc ?— 

In Italy ; ere now i> well and hajipy. 

Pr</My. Thanks, gentle heaven I alJ is not 
bitterness, 

In this most bitter liour. My Lord Laval, 
To you tny faith was plighted, by iny Ijn, 
ther; 

That faith 1 ratified by mine own vow,— 
Z,av* The oath was register’d in highest 
lieaven. 

ThouVt mine 1—— 

Fran{\ To all eternity, Laval, 

If blood cannot cfiace that danuiing iKiml; 

{^Snatches hU (higytr und heraeff *) 

Tis eanccll’d, I’ve struck home—my d(‘jr, 
dear brother! (/)/>». 

Gonz, (fistt/e.) It works, it works! 
fi(n\ O horrible!—abe’s dead ! 

(Fkanxis 7'us/ieg from Jth c<mceoU 

menUiU the u'orrt ,) 

Fran* iJead! 

(Laval drawn hia sword, andturMs 
ujM>n the Kixr*, who draws to de¬ 
fend himself,) 

JLav, 11a! what fiend bath mnt thee liere ? 
Down ! down to hell with thee, thou damn’d 
seducer I 

J^nfer i^VKF.s, fiMowid hg ^Henditnts, 
Quun, Seenre that madman I 

(Part of the Atiemlahts surround 
and disarm liAVAi.,) 

Queen (aside to (Ion/alfs.) Bravely 
done, indeed! 

I shall rememW.— (aloud,)*' 

Gonzales enjoys now the full tri¬ 
umph of his revenge, and gloats on 
the agonies of Laval, who, numbled 
and heart-broken, has hardly power 
to return look or word to his fero¬ 


cious and insulting destroyer, • The 
fine, free, generous, and brave spirit 
of tlie noble youth, a moment before 
in enjoyment, as he believed, of life’s 
dearest happiness, Jove and glory, 
is humiliated by sudden access of 
most miserable calamity almost into 
a slave. Ho weeps before Ins dead¬ 
liest foe, and is not ashamed; when 
Gonzales says —** Tears, my lord ?” 
he answers, without seeking to smite 
liim dead, “ Aye, tears! thou busy 
mischief!” And on learning from 
Gonzales, now Garcia, the Iiistory of 
his revenge, he has strength of soul 
but to say mournfully, not fiercely, 

“ These were my father’* injuries, not 
mine, 

Uemorseless fiend ! 

Oonz, Thy father died in Uitlle ; 

And a< his lands, and titles, at his death, 
IJevulveil on thee, on tlu'c devolved the 
treasure 

Of my dear hate ;—I have had such re¬ 
venge ! 

Siieb horrible revenge!—thy life, (by 
nour, 

Were all too little;—I’ve had thy tears! 
I’ve wrung a w'ornan’s sorrow from thine 
cyoy. 

And drunk each hitter drop of agony. 

As heavenly ncotar, worthy of the gods ! 
Kings, the earth’s mightiest potentates, 
liav »been 

My tools and instruments: you, haughty 
luadain, 

And your umhitlon,—yonder lieadMrong 
boy. 

And his mad love,—all, all beneath iny 
feet, 

Ail slaves unto my will and deadly pur¬ 
pose.* 

The Queen-Mother cries, “ Ho I load 
out that man to instant deathbut 
the undaunted Spaniard accuses and 
convicts Iter of her many crimes, 
and of her last and worst, her mur¬ 
derous design against hYan^oise; 
and the King, seeing his mother’s 
guil^commands her 

Give me that ring. 

Strip me that diadem from oil thy brows, 
And bid along farewell to vanity! 

For in u holy nunnery immured, 

I’hou shalt iiave leisure to make peace 
with heaven. 

( 7b fhe And for thee, 

Thou lovely dust, all pomp and circiim- 
stnnec 

That can gild death shall wait thcclofhy 
grave: 
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Tliou nhalt lie with the royal ariil tiro 
proud; 

Aud marble, by thcdextVous chisel taught, 
Shall learii to mourn thy haplcns fortunes. 

Zac?. No! 

Ye shall not bear her to your receptacles; 
Xor raise a monument, for busy eyes 
To stare upon : no hand, in future days, 
■Shall point to her last home; no voire 
shall cry 

* There lies Kiin; Trancis* paramour ’’ 
III life, 

Thou didst despoil me of lier; but in 
death, 

She’s mine ! I that did love her so, 

Will give her that my love doth tell me 
best 

Fits with her fate—an hoiiouiMblc grave : 
She shall among my ancestral tombs re¬ 
pose. 

Without an epitaph, except my tears. 
/'Vo«. Then now for war, oh ! ill to 
end, 1 fear, 

IMicr'd with such dark deeds and fell 
disasters! 

(Ivcvvnt Vv^KV.vi^yfolhxccilhii tin ilvr.rs 
(/ml Atfendunf't o/i occ'* Aide, ami La- 
vAi,, with the others, bcaiing (heboili/. 

The Tragedy here ends. But there 
is a fifth act, full of fine description, 
in which is fouglit the famous battle 
of Pavia. 

We find that we Iiave left ourselves 
too little room for any thing like a 
right critique on this admirable pro¬ 
duction; and, indeed, after so much 
heart-moving and spirit-stirring poet¬ 
ry, most probably our readers might 
turu away coldly from any lengthen¬ 
ed remarks of ours on its beauties or 
defects. In the first place, it will be 
allowed by all, that there is great 
rasp of intellect, extraordinary, ia- 
ecd, in so young a person, shewn in 
the handling of an historical subject 
of such magnitude aud variety, and 
in moulding somewhat complicated 
materials, nccessanly of difficult 
management, into cohesive and con¬ 
sistent form. The main plot, in wj|;ich 
the Queen^Moth€i\ Bourbon^ and 
tronzules figure, is, on the whole, 
planned and executed powerfully 
and skilfully; and the under plot, 
as we may perhaps rather inaccu¬ 
rately call it, in which the King and 
Francoise are the chief parties, hangs 
well together, and appertains closely 
to tliat to which it may be said to be 
subordinate. Great ingenuity, at 
least, is displayed in the union of the 


two and more than ingenuity in the 
ivay in which tliey are made to move 
on together towards the final catas- 
tremhe. 

f^condly, the characters arc nu¬ 
merous, and all either well brought 
out, or distinguished and discrimi¬ 
nated by a few liappy touches, so as 
to move before us, creatures imbued 
with peculiar life. There is no dim¬ 
ness or faintness in the colouring; 
aud whether interesting or other¬ 
wise, tlie actors stand well out from 
the canvass, and, coming or going, 
do their work directly, with energy, 
and without delay. The inferior 
personages in plays are often lame 
and halt^ though walking gentle¬ 
men; but not so here, alUiough 
some of them have but little to do 
certainly, or say either; nor would it 
have mattered much liad they never 
been born—either by their mothers, 
or the muse of Miss Kemble. 

TJiirdly, the sentiments and de¬ 
scriptions, though frequent, are al¬ 
most always appropriate, both to tlie 
characters and the situations, and arc 
rarely, if ever, too eloquently ex¬ 
pressed or too elaborately painted, 
the besetting sin of all our modern 
dramatic poems, which therefore 
are, for the most part, poems and not 
plays. Many of the sentiments, too, 
are in themselves fine and noble; and 
many of the descriptions extremely 
beautiful—]>roving that in Miss Kem¬ 
ble’s genius there is a rich vein 
of poetry—besides gieat dramatic 
power. 

But the prime merit of the play is 
the composition. We mean thereby 
the language and the versification. 
The structure of both is admirable— 

S uite after the immortal fashion of 
le great old masters. Yet it is no 
mitmery of theirs—no patch-woric 
imitation. Miss Kcmble^s ear-^-and 
it is a fine one—is tuned to the music 
of their harmonious numbers; and 
she uses it as if ft had long been her 
familiar speech. It fiowsaloug easily 
and naturally, as well in the humbler 
as in the higher moods; and some¬ 
times, ivhcn the passion is violent, it 

f u’oceeds with a powerful and liead- 
ong energy not far short of the 
sublime, it is on her command of 
an instrument so powerful, but so 
difficult to wield as dramatic blank 
verse of the true and high temper, 
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that we rely, when we predict that 
she is dcBtined for much greater 
achievements. 

On these her merits it would be 
pleasant to us to expatiate, and to 
illustrate them; hut wo desire to say 
some Avoi'ds, not on her defects, but 
on those of her drama—and care not 
if they siiould assume the shape of 
advice, which will at least be taken 
kindly, even if not followed, from an 
old mam 

Would then that in her future 
plays—and we trust they will not bo 
iew nor very far between—though 
like angel-visits—Miss Kemble may 
choose orcreate heroes and heroines 
of a nobler nature. The character of 


ring any part of the play without 
contempt and abhorrence. Such a 
crime as his may be forgotten as wo 
rend the history of a man’s whole 
life. There may have been peni¬ 
tence, remorse, expiation; but we 
sec him here before us only as a 
selfish, cruel, and unprincipled se¬ 
ducer; and whatpuuishment was it 
for such a sin, that he was taken 
prisoner at Pavia ? But there is no 
connexion shewn or hintc<i at be¬ 
tween the violation and the over¬ 
throw; and, indeed, such an idea is 
preposterous, and was not, we tliink, 
111 the mind of the fair author. 

Great poiver is displayed in the 
character of Gonzales^hui wc fear 


the Queen-Mother is strongly, and 
we dare say truly drawn; hut it is 
odious and repulsive. Strong intel¬ 
lect she has, and strong passions; so 
while^ve hate avc cannot perhaps abso¬ 
lutely despise her; but, what is as bad 
-OiMVorso, the hag, in her lust of man, 
miglit, and murder, inspires us with 
disgust. There is no grandeur in 
her guilt, asin thatof Cl^temncstra^ or 
Medea, or Lady Macbeth, yet lier 
disposition is as cruel; and had Bour¬ 
bon been bribed by a crown to wed 
lier, the life of her son would have 
been in jeopardy. The cold-blooded 
murder of Fraiipowc, commanded to 
the monk, is revolting; from first to 
last never do we for a moment syni- 


which slic is actuated; and when she 
is doomed to be immured for life in a 
convent, we hear the sentence with 
the same jndifference as if Lady 
Barrymore were about to be sent 
once more to Bridewell. 

Francis the First is not, in this 
drama, a king to our mind, lie is 
loo much under the dominion of his 
mother. ’Tis amiable to be a duti¬ 
ful Bon, but a full-grown king should 
not be in leading-strines. We can¬ 
not ennoble him to ouritaaginatiou, 
by thinking on the jiageantvy of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. He 
jousts successfully with Lautrec; 
but we hear loud cries of Oh! oh I oh! 
against his conduct to Fran^’oise dc 
I*uix. In what does it differ from 
that of the infamous Colonel Kirke? 
It is impossible to look at him du- 


it is not a character fit to figure in 
the legitimate drama. We presume 
not to say what is natural or not 
natural in such a passion as revenge. 
Yet there is to us something per¬ 
plexing in the union of zeal in the 
cause of his master, Cliarles, and 
Ills hellish hatred of Local, Yet 
that may he a mistake of ours or a 
misconception; but we almost be¬ 
lieve it is no mistake of ours to say 
that ixarcla could not have expe¬ 
rienced the same immitigable pangs 
of murderous revenge, I’rom looking 
on the sun of the man who liad stained 
(lie honour of his house by the se¬ 
duction of his sister, ns if he had be- 
liekl the face of the man himself 
■^lacj f j ^th the oiliU. and the insult. 

viTincom^^ 

wc all, men and women; and, on 
looking down at his feet, we see 
ueithcr hoofs nor claws belonging to 
logo. 

Even BourboiCs self might, \\*«t 
think, have been made a nobler re¬ 
bel, aud certainly, before he joined 
the enemy, a higher liero, without 
violence to the truth of history or 
nature. 

We earnestly liope, then, tliat the 
heroes and heroines of her future 
plilys will he such, witli all their 
human frailties, as we ma^ follow 
with our sympathies; nor, if so,can 
tiicre be a doubt that from Miss 
Kemble’s genius will arise far nobler 
creationtti^and worthy of immortal 
admiration. 
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XPH A‘EN STMnOXIXi KTAIKXIN nEPINISSOMENAnN 
HAEA KliTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

£. 

PHoc. up. Ath. 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides^ 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaningy'^ ’Tis rioiit for good wi.ngriouixg pisoplk, 

Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple; 

But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple,” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock His — 

^ind a very Jit motto to put to our Noctes.] 

C. N. ap, Arnbr. 

St EXE— The. Blue Parlour^Timv^ Six o'Clock — Occupation^ Wine^ Des- 
$€i% —Fresenty North, Tickler, Young Gentleman. 

NORTH. 

(lorman litpraturc, Hal, is all very well in its way, and Maga was the first 
periodical work in this country that did any thing like justice to it. She 
confined not herself to more criticism, but gave specimens—trjinslations of 
many of the finest things executed in the finest style by Lockhart, De 
Quiucey, Gillies, Blair, iHrs Sinytlie, Mrs Busk, and other ladies and gentle¬ 
men of genius and erudition, tvho in general improved upon their originals, 
often changing geese into swans, and barn-door fowls into birds of Paradise, 

TICKLER. 

Some years having elapsed since tlie last of those articles, I begin to 
breathe more freely now,North, in reliance on your promise to afflict the 
world no more with such visitations. 

NORTH. 

They were indeed severe. 

TUKLKR, 

Yet such is the natural buoyancy of my spirits, that, even during those 
dismal days, when no man could assure himself for a month against the 
Black Vomit, a burst of sunshine would occasionally make me happy in the 
midst of the misery of all your readers; or if happy be too strong a word, 
pleased w'ith life, in spite of ibe liability of my existence to the embitter- 
ment breathed from the conviction, too often recurring, tluat Goethe was 
not yet dead, but growing more grievously garrulous as he continned to 
write his way to tlic grave. „ 

vdbNG GENTLKWAV, 

1 beseech you, Mr Tickler, not to be so sarcastic on “ The Master.” 

TICKLER. 

Aye, there is an appellation sufficient to sicken a liorse. He has little 
credit In his scliolars, for, with two or three brilliant exceptions, they arc 
sumphs. 0 

i NORTH. 

^ It is indeed laughable to hear obscure and muddy duucea acknowledge 
m jargon tliat would have seemed queer even among the builders of the 
Power of Babel on the day of tlic confusion of tongues, the obligations 
their intellect S| forsooth, aye, tlieir intellects, labour under to the “ illustri¬ 
ous Sage-*^ 
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TICKLKR. 

Old Humbug. Such j^argon is not so laughable, Kit, as loathsome. The 
intellect of a Fungus. Thomas Carlisle 1 excuse—he is entitled to be crazy 
—being a man of genius. 

Noa'rii. 

And of virtue—as ('owper said of his brother—“ a man of morals and of 
manners too!” 

TU KLER, 

But oil! sir, the impudent stupidity of some of the subscribers to that 
Signet-Seal I 

NORTH. 

' Hopeless of achieving mediocrity in any of the Iiumbler walks ot their 
native literature, the creatures expect to acquire character by acquaintiiucc 
with the drivel of German dot^e; and, going at once to the fountain-head, 
gabble about (Joethe. “ The Master!” Yes—and 1 beseech you, Hal, look 
at the flunkies. 

YOUNO GENTLEMAN, 

111 the soul of every “ Uritisli man” delight in Ins own country’s genius 
ought, I grant, to be paramount; nor can I coni^irehend how idolatry 
of Goethe could from any enlightened mind banmh worship of Sliak- 
speare. 

NORTH. 

Superstition sometimes steals into consecrated shrines, Hal, putting to 
night religion. 

TU KLCK. 

Oh ! tlie old Humbug J 

sonrii. 

Thomas (.'arlisle, my lads, has a soul that sees all that is good and great, 
beautiful and sublime, in the works of inspiration. And old Humbug, as 
you rightly call him, Tickler,—Goethe,—is, you know, a map of extraordi¬ 
nary genius. 

TICKLER. 

I know no such thing, North. Millions of men hav^e some genius—thou¬ 
sands much—hundreds more—scores great—dozens extraordinary—“ the 
stars are out by twos and threes” “ in the highest licaven of invention”— 
and one only—need I name his name—by night the moon—by day the sun 
—SllAK- 

. VOKTif. 

.Speauk ! 

TICKLER. 

Now, wh» pray, should any “ British man,” with the devotion of a 
disciple, prefer making mental pilgrimages to Weimar, rather tlmii to Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon ? 

NORTH. 

With Thomas Carlisle obvious is the reason. Shakspeare has been long 
enthroned in instellation. The glory of Goethe is yet- 

TICKLER. 

Won’t do—won’t do— 

NORTH. 

Carlisle’s eloquent eulogiums oil the Man of many Medals—for he is be¬ 
dizened, 1 have heard, with paltry orders, and proud as a Punch of knots 
of ribbands—shew that Ins line mind is more possessed by tlie author of 
Faust tiian of Hamlet, of Charlotte and Werter than of Cordelia and Lear. 
He always writes as if’twere impossible to be ignorant of Goethe and to 
know Nature, la that sphere alone will his min^deign to move—nor can 
you deny, North, with all your admiration of aftiemFso admirable, that 
lie cannot conceal his pity, perhaps his contempt, for all wiiose vision is 
confined within the limits or the hoiteon of England’s poetry. 

NORTH. 

Enough. No man need be melancholy whose spiritual eyes have swept 
that ran^e. Germany cannot bear comparison—tor a moment—in great¬ 
ness—-with England* Set Shokspeare aside-^— 
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TICKLER. 

Suppose that he had never been bom! Then had human nature not 
known “ how divine a thing a woman may be made.” 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

“ Two will I mention dearer than the rest, 

The gentle Lady married to the Moor,” 

NORTH. 

“ And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb!” 

VOLNG GENTLEMAN. 

Bless Wordsworth for the exquisite beauty of these immortal lines! 
They link him with the poets whose divinest creations they memorize-*- 
Shakspearc, Spenser, Wordsworth.—Knowing well their works, I can recon*> 
cilc myself to an imperfect knowledge of Goethe— 

NORTH. 

TJie Master”- 

TICKLER. 

Oh! the Old Humbug! 

NORTH. 

Setting Shakspeare aside, think of the Old English Drama. What has 
Germany to shew in competition with that glory of the golden days of good 
Queen Bess? 

TICKLER. 

Golden da 3 "H, indeed—before and after the rise of the Virgin Queen of 
the West, whom none but dolts despise, because she was not so fair as 
that beautiful Murderess— 

voi'NG gentleman. 

Wiiom she belicaded. 

NORTH. 

.Shew me the German Spenser- 

TKKLER. 

The High Dutch Fairy (jueeu. 

NORTH. 

The German IMiltoii. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Kiopstock, 

NORTH. 

As Coleridge said, “ a cerij German Milton, indeed !” 

TICKLER. 

A German Diydeii, or Pope. All the fire of liuman passion that ever 
burned in all German bards, concentrated into one focus, would be extin¬ 
guished by one flash from the Fabh*.s of glorious John; and indulge me so 
tar as to imagine for a moment their misty metaphysics glimmering beside 
the clear common sense, an etlieroal brightness, that pervades, like cloudless 
daylight, the noble Essay oh Maul 

NORTH. 

Germany has never had—nor over will have—her Ramsay, her Burns, 
her Bloomfield, Jicr Ilogg, her Cunningham, her Clare. 

TICKLER. 

Sucli flowers spring not from her sluggish soil. 

YOCNG GENTLEMAN, 

“ Jgneus est ollis vigor ct cwlestis origo.” 

NORTH. 

These ai'e the representatives of the genius of our people. The ” school¬ 
master is abroadbut he made not these men. They are Nature*8 chil¬ 
dren—and slie gave them an education such as Saxon never had by the 
Rhine. i.v 

TICKLER. 

Much they say and much they sing of that river. Its water seems to in¬ 
duce a dtijwsiness unfavourable to poetic dreams— and I should be slow to 
suffer any considerable quantity of It to get into a jug of toddy intended 
tor my own tipple. In great quantities, it would kill unchristened Glenlivct. 
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KOUTJI. 

Germauy has no Crabbe. There is not Hiiftieient i>a8siou in all her lower 
orders to furnish sulgect^matter for one such talt? as tliose in which that 
good old luan delij^htod, so full at times, in their homeliness, of strong or 
simple pathos. Or what variegated texture, rough and tough, and htted 
for the wear and tear of this weary work-day world, is the web of life in 
England, that it could furnish such patterns to such a poet! The hero of 
one of his most touching talcs is absolutely a tailor, who, I believe, served 
his time with Mr Place. 

TIC KLER. 

No Dung, but a Flint. 

NORTH. 

The Germans admire Byron. 

TK'KLER. 

And Scott. 

NORTH. 

All right. But do they understand those prevailing poets ? Not iliey. 
Byron they imagine mystical—Avhich he never is; and of all his works they 
least esteem the noblest far, Childe Harold. But where is the German 
Byron? That is the question. Such a “ child of strength and state”—they 
cannot shew among all their nobles. Yet probably Pucklcr Muskaw con- 
ceits'tliat he is like Don Juan. 

TICKLER. 

There’s a vulgar beast. 

NORTH. 

V’ery. 

TICKLER. 

Begotten—one luiglit conjecture—by some grovelling Irisli bog-trotter 
on the body of some burgomaster’s Frow, who had shifted in her wanton 
widowhood from Amsterdam to Vienna. 

NORTH. 

The Baron de la Motte Fouque and his wife—1 meulion their names 
with the utmost kindness—are all lliat Germany has got to shew by Avay of 
Sir Walter Scott—they are her “ mighty magician.” 

TUKI-ER. 

Like a big boy and a grown git'l riding on sticks—equally astride—in imi¬ 
tation of knigbts at a tourney. 

NORTH. 

And no bad in^tation either—the cane Avortliy of the (cavalier—and the 
mop a palfrey suitable to his lady-love, who scoructh a side-saddle. 

TIC Kl.Ctt. 

Of all German poets, Schiller is the best. His Wallenstein is a hue 
drama. 

NORTH. 

It is; but rather the work of a areat mind tlian of a great genius. His 
soul was familiar with exalted sentiments, and beheld the grandeur of the 
character of him he chose to be his hero. Hut Schiller had not a creative 
imagination. If lie had, it at least gave forth few products; his muse had 
to tollow the muse of history; and even then had potver given to her 
over no wide range of events or variety of characters. He was no Shak- 
speare. 

TICKLER. 

With more philosophy, he was in other respects not superior, perhaps, to 
Otway or llowc. 

NORTH, 

And in many n»sperts inferior to !»oth lliosc best dramatifts of oiir middle 
tragic Bchoul. 

NORTH. 

If the Germans reall/^mre what their most enthusiastic admirers unagine 
them to be, they tvould^lhrorship Wordsworth, the most philos^hicA of 
poets. But they do not. Some of his lyrical ballade are esteemed for 
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tlicir biinpliciiy, an<l not for the beautiful pathos in wliich they are steeped, 
like violets in dew, ” by the mossy stone, lialf hidden to the eyobut few 
liave read move than extracts from tlie Excursion. His poetry is too true 
to universal nature, to be understood by the disciples of “ tlie Master.” 
He is a magician—but has no dealings with the devil. He conimes himself 
to earth and heaven. 

TICKLEU. 

And leaves the Gentleman in Black to George Ci'uikshank. 

NORTir. 

His angels and fiends are human Thouglits and Feelings, and he can 
awake them at will from the umbrage of the old Rydal woods. 

TICKLEH. 

Young Gentleman! are you dumb ? 

VOUNO GENTLEMAN. 

No, sir—nor deaf. But my knowledge of German literature, poetry, and 
philosophy, is but slight—and through tlie medium chiefly of translation— 
and 1 hope that 1 know when it is my duty to be silent. To listen to siicli 
speakers, is to learn. 

NORTH, 

We have a host of illustrious living poets besides the few I have alluded 
to, to whom Germany can slicvv no equals—Southey, Coleridge, Camp¬ 
bell— 


TICKLER. 

We arc tlieir superiors out and out in criticism, and in the Philosophy 
of Taste. 


NORTH. 

And iu all the Fine Arts, except music.. There they excel—why or wlierti- 
fore 1 know not—hut music, though celestial, is sensuous rather-than intel¬ 
lectual or moral, and is a mystery, from Handel and the organ, to the 
black servant of tlie late Sir Michael Fleming and the Jew’s harp. 

TICKLER. 

The Germans are dabs in Divinity. 

NORTH. 

Yes—dabs. 


TU KLKR. 

Micliaelis and Eiehborn and- 


NORTH. 

Whisb, Jeremy Taylor, Isaac Barrow, and old South, kuew more “ of 
man and nature and of human life,” and of tlie Biule which is the Book, 
than all the German Theologians- 

TICKLER. 


TJiat ever grunted. 

NORTH. 

I call upon Thomas (Carlisle to contradict C’bristoplicr North and 
thy Tickler. 


Timo- 


TICKLER. 

He can’t. And then, 0 mercy! what shoals of silly, shallow, shilly-shal- 
lyersin all the inferior grades of the subordinate departments of the low¬ 
est walks of literature overflow all tlie land; flocking annually to the great 
fair of Lcipsic to deposit their spawn upon the stalls ! 

NORTH. 

A flitter of spawn that, unvivified by genial spirit, seems to give for a 
lime a sort of inetfectuai crawl, and then subsides into stinking stillness, un¬ 
productive of so much as the scriggle of a single tadpole. 1 shall take a 

weeping survey soon, in a series of articles- 

TICKLER, 

Oh! not es! 


NORTH. 

Of the German mind. In Natural History thj^have done a good deal 
—a gooVdeal, too, in illustration of the Classics^— 
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TICKLBH. 

I back Bentley, Person, and Parr, a/^aiust Wolfe, Heyne,^ and Herman, 
But what will you make of their metaphysicians, Kit, Schelliiig, Kant—- 

NORTH. 

Shew that they are as mice to men, when compared with Bacon, Berkeley, 
Locke, Ilutne, and Ueid, whom they plunder, rob, murder, and in vain try 
to bury in mud— 

TICKLER, 

Come, come, ^ve must loosen the tongue of this younker. Yet it may be 
perilous to set it going; for good listeners are sometimes, when solicited to 
open, interminable talkers—and we sup at ten, 

NORTH. 

I love the society of young people. What is your age, Hal ? 

YOl'NO GENTLEMAN, 

Twenty-one. 

.NORTH. 

Youth’s glorious prime. Child—boy—lad—youth—man—all in one. 
Passions keen but unpolluted—sensibility sound but delicate—imagination 
briglit and bold as an angel’s wing—reason strong in intuition—the light of 
the soul tender as dawn, clear as morn, and shining more and more unto 
the meridian lustre of the perfect day. Twenty-one! and you and I, Ti¬ 
mothy, both entering on our- 

TICKLER. 

Whish. Curse chronology when it becomes personal, 

NORTH. 

Thine, i) IJal, is the world of Hope—ours of Memory—the dazzling 
lights of nature all are thine—ours, alas ! but the pensive sliadows ! 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I am ambitious, sir, to attempt an Essay on Hope for Maga—— 

TICKLER. 

Oil! Oh! Oh! Sink the sliop. 

NORTH. 

An Essay on Hope ? First, perhaps, of a series—No. L on the P<asbiou8 ? 
In verse or prose ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

In prose, Sir. 

TICKLER. 

In the true Blackwoodian style—full of the splendida vitia of the au- 
tlior— 

NORTH- 

Sllence, Tim. ^ 

TICKLER. 

Of- 

* NORTH. 

Silence, you sinner. 

TICKLER. 

NORTH, 

WhUh. Let me suggest a few Idnts, Hal, which you can expand and 
work up into a regular philosophical disquisition. 

TICKLER. 

Alas! alus! poor young gentleman! and is thine—with its due, free, bold 
sunny smile—the face of a wretch doomed to lie—a contributor! I pity 
your poor mother. 

NORTH. 

Yen, my good boy, Hope is, as David Hume I believe says, though I for¬ 
get perhaps his precise words, Joy alternating with and overpowering Mis¬ 
trust The Joy which is produced by the possession of the Good, by the 
immediate foresight of its possession, and by the trusting expectatipp, is es- 
senIjaUy the same Joy. Is it not so, my son ? 
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YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

1 cannot doubt it, sir. Your explanations of all states of mind are equally 
perspicuous and profound. I-~— 

TK’KLEK. 

Socrates and Alcibiades ! 

NOnTII. 

Silence, sir. It lias been commonly and truly said, my dear boy, that 
Hope attends us through life. It may be likened in this respect to that 
supposed good Genius, or Guardian Angel, which has been thought to be 
attached to every human being at his birth, and faithfully to accompany 
him till he drops into the grave. 

Yor\(i (iEiS’TLKM \N. 

And tlien, sir, 

Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from eartli. 

Pants for the place of her ethereal birth; 

On steady Avings sails through the immense abyss, 

Plucks amaranthine flowers from bowers of bliss. 

And crowns tlie soul, while yet a mourner here, 

Witli \freallis like those triumphant spirits wear. 

TICKLER. 

Well recited, Hal, though with somewhat of a sing-song, after the lilting 
elocution of the Lakers. 

NORTH. 

So should sucli poetry be said and sung—elevated in musical modulation, 
in which the harmony of the t erse flotvs sweetly and strongly along, like 
the composite voice of a river that loses not the undertone of still streams 
and murmuring shallows even in the mellowed thunder of its waterfalls. 

TICKLER. 

Pretty enough image, and not unillustrative—yet if sifted, probably non¬ 
sense. What are yoirglowering at, you young gawpus ? 

YOUNG (iENTLEMAN. 

Beg your pardon, sir. But to hear such a word applied, even in Jest, 

TICKLER. 

Downright, absolute nonsense. Have you the a anity to believe, lad, tiiat 
you spout like the Tweed ? I would have you to know, boy, that he is no 
Methodist Preacher, 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN UmiUnff thro%iyh a blush.) 

I—1-1— 

TICKLER. 

No farther apology, child. Your style of recitation, though peculiar, is 
not unpleasant—like the drone of the bagpipe. But rembmber that there 
are other kinds of music besides the Coronach. The lays, though solemn, 
were not lugubrious—liker a hymn llian a dirge—yet you wailed them as 
if at a funeral. 

NORTH. 

He recited the lines like a young poet—“ most musical, most melan¬ 
choly,”—like a nightingale singing to the stars. 

TICKLER. 

Meanwhile 1 shall replenish tlie jug. 

NORTH, 

Hope is often spoken of, my dear Henry, as the chief good of life, witli- 
out which it would be miserable, since there is so little of actual good 
given to it; so little in possession; but Hope, the proiniser of good never 
■mr seldom realized, beguiles us of our real cares, and blesses us, it is said, 
Avith a delusive happiness. 

tickler. 

The sugar. 

^ NORTH. 

But believe, on the word of au old man, tliat this is false and ungrateful 
doctrine. This life is full of enjoyment, Hal, to those who do not destroy 
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onjoyinciit by restless aud intense desires. But it is true that Hope! covers 
from us mucli of the calamity of life—sometimes by a golden mist—- 

TICKLER {bruisinff the lu7itps,) 

Which is any tiling but a Scotch one. 

NORTH. 

Yet this is not so much by nursing in us fallacious expectations^ as by 
true anticipations, speaking generally, of the longed-for Future. 

TICKLER. 

True it is, and of verity, that Hope meddles not with the Past. 

NORTH. 

She does. She brightens licr to-morrows with tlic sunrises of yester¬ 
day's— 

TICKLER. 

A commonplace truth in ([ueer apparel—like a sumph at a masquerade 
in the character of a sage. 

NORTH. 

Some minds perhaps there are, my sou, but yours 1 know is not among 
the number, that are fed chietly on fallacious hope. They are bent with 
eager aud passionate desire on some object whicli is*Imrdly within their 
reach, and make it the chief or sole purpose of tlieir life. Their pleasure, 
perhaps, is more in desire than enjoyment, and the hopes which lead them 
on they do not attain. They pursue a preternatural chase, in which phan¬ 
toms dance before their eyes, and elude their grasp. TJiis cluise is rightly 
compared to the race of a child pursuing the rainbow, 

TICKLER. 

I remember having more tliaii once ratched a rainbow; one, in parti¬ 
cular, that appeared to arcli half the Highlands. By a dexterous counter¬ 
march, f cut it oft' from the sen, and turned it, towards the evening, into 
Gieuco. 1 caught it on the cHft', and by the clutrli disturbed a sleeping 
eagle, wlio, tvith a crash of wings, had nearly driven me into tliat black 
pool—before, with a calm sugli majestically oversniling the woods of BaU 
lehulUh, he vanished in the sunset beyond tlie rim of the son. 

NORTH. 

Tim !—But these surely are a small ])ortiou of human kind. And even 
to these, if the whole play and power of their minds could be discovered and 
analyzed, it would appear that thoiigli brighter objects which Jiave captiva¬ 
ted their imagination, arc of this nature, unrealized, and leading them on 
with all illusion of hope,yet that to them too, insubordinate forms, and in 
the continual process of life, Hope serves as a spring of energy, not by its 
delusive and uistant allurements, but by constant anticipations constantly 
realized. For in the vain pursuit of one great unattainable object, how 
many thousand mibordinate objects, my dear l)oy, are attained! each of 
them inspiring the spirit with its own delight! Is it not so ? 

vor NO G IvNT r.KM A V. 

I am sure it is so, sir. 

NORTH. 

It is of importance, Henry, to know this—that you may not regard tiiis 
glorious principle intone of its aspects only, as the child of ImagiRationand 
Passion, when it shews to the soul dazzling possibilities, and calls on the 
human being with all Ids powers along hia destined path in the world, and 
forget its daily and assiduous service, when it urges on and sustains the 
heart at every moment with immediate expectations justified by reason in 
their joy. 1 speak this to you, young man, for i see, nor am I sad to see it, 
that thou art an enthusiast. 

TICKLER, (emptying hh tumbler.) 

Nay—that old proser must not have all the talk. Is it not Hope, my boy, 
that commits the seed to the eartli, that rejoices in Uie sun and shower, aiid 
watchc'S over the powing harvest? That sees the braird in the seed—tlie 
sheaf in the braira—and in the sheaf the quartern loaf surrounded in his 
sovereignty by his tributary rolls ? 
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NORTH. 

Is it not Hope that freights the vessel, and long afterwards lookb into the 
tsky for the winds that arc to lill its homeward sails ? 

TlCKLlilK. 

’Tis your turn soon, Harry—tip us a touch. 

YOUNli GKNTLEMAN (bashfully,) 

Is it not Hope that plies the humblest trade which earns bread for human 
lips? 

TICKLER. 

Good. 

Yoi NG OENTLEMAN (morc boldly,) 

Not Hope distant and fallacious, but present and sustaining, still fulfilled 
and rarely deceived—the calm, rational, solacing forethought of prosperous 
success, of good speed gi*ante<l to present toil, the vital spirit of homely in¬ 
dustry—the—the- 

TICKLER, 

Stop—don’t stutUn-, 

YOUNO UENTLEMAN. 

The song of tlic heart which beguiles the hours of labour, and like the 
lays of the lark more joyful the nearer heaven. 

TICKLER, 

North—my old boy ? Rh ? 

NORTEL 

Well—Harry r 

VOI NO OKNTf.EMAN. 

The poor man sees his wife’s and child’s face before him in ids solitary 
toils—ill the silent thoughts of his unreJaxing employment—while they are 
preparing his meal for liini in his cottage, and the little one is about to take 
it to her father in the field during the midday hour of rest—and—and— 
ilope- 

NORTH. 

Yes—my dear boy- 

VOUNO (iENTI.ERIAN. 

Is religion, as, with the pretty child sitting beside him with the basket on 
her lap, lie blesses ere he breaks the bread, and includes her and her mo¬ 
ther in his prayer. 

TICKLER, 

Aye, there is something very touching, my laddie, in the thought of the 
clnldreii of poor ]) 0 ople, sons and daughters, separated from their parents 
in verj^ early life, and working far oiF, perliaps ou very small wages, laying 
by a little pose, even out of such eai'niiigs, to help them in their old ag e — - 

NORTH. • 

What an exquisite line that is, in the “ Cottar’s Saturday Night,” and how 
the heart of Burns must have burned within him, ad the feeling was parent 
to the thought, and beautified the vision of the cottage-girl, that will live 
for ever in that simple strain, 

“ And deposit her sair-won penny-fee!” 

TICKLER, 

Hope trims the student's midnight lamp, 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Rocks the cradle, 

NORTH. 

Digs the grave. 

Tl< RLEK. 

And into each successive tumbler drops the sugar—plump after plump, 
—^just BO. (minyles,) 

NORTH. 

In this view of human life, the nature of Hope may be said to be this— 
that man is dependant for all issues, partly on himself, and partly on uncom¬ 
manded events; he has, tlicrefore, in his own true and good exertion a 

? round of trust, and in the uncertainty of all human events a ground of 
ear; hence his always fluctuating, yet still rising hope—like the flow of 
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the tide, wlieve ovevy wave that advanceB falls back, and yet the waters still 
swell on the shore. 

VOL'NO (JfiNTUSMAN. 

Sometimes, sir, the soul seems to itself like the sea-sand, cold, bleak, and 
desolate; but in a few hours it orerdows with joy, just as docs that bay, 
when the tide !ms afi;ain reached the shell-wreaths on the silvery shore, 
—and on the merry music of tiie breaking billows the sunny sails of long- 
absent ships are seen coming homewards from the main. 

NORTH. 

Ves—just so, my young Poet. And as thou art a young Poet, though [ 
have seen none of thy verses, what sayest thou of that Hope which is more 
airy and illusive; that visionary Hope which adorns the distance of life, 
filling the mind with bright imagery of unattainable good, promising giati- 
tieation to desires which cannot be realized ? 

YOL’Ni; OKNTl.EMAN. 

I fear to speak—1 love to listen. \ 

NOUTH. 

And I, Hal, am on the verge—I know—I feel it—of garrulous old age. 

TICKI.BR. 

Wiich verge ? 

NOUTH. 

The mind, my son, cannot rest, for it was not made to rest, in realities. 
It lives on the Future even more than on the Present. It lives by Hope 
even more tliau enjoyment. How then shall Reason confine that spirit 
which is to live in tlie future, to the unknown realities even of the future 
It cannot—we must hope beyond the truth. 

TICKLER. 

Don’t puzzle tlie boy. North, 

- NORTH. 

] am not puzzling the boy. Tickler. Am I, Hal ? 

VOrMi GENTI.KMVN. 

Not yet, sir, 

, NOHTIf. 

Why flics the mind into the future ? Because it is an escape from the 
present. The mind is thereby relievwl from the immediate consciousness of 
all bitterness, restraint, irksomeness, disajipointmeut, sorrow, fear, which 
may be in the present. And that is one reason, strong as a storm, to drive 
the mind, on the wings of hope, soft us a dove's, bold as an eagle’s, into the 
future. 

tickler. 

Speak plain, Christopher. Remember you are not a young poet, but an 
old proser. • 

NORTH. 

Another reason is, my dear boy, that the whole of life which is yet unact¬ 
ed and uncertain, lies in the future. Man looks on that part of his life 
which is yet before him, as a gamester looks on the remaining tlirows of 
his game. 

TICKLER. 

Aye—what shall the hours bring forth ? From the bosom of futurity 
Fortune throws her black and white lots. 

YOLNG GENTLEMAN. 

How throbbed my little heart with hopes and fears, 

'I'o learn the colour of iny future years ! 

TICKLER- 

There again—why you drawled that like a Presbyterian precentor giving 
out the lines of a psalm. 

NORTH, 

The past is over, and has less than imagination and desire; but the fu- 
ture is yet undetermined, and is equal to their largest measure. With 
wtotevor passion, therefore, Oh! Hal! thy soul haugs upon this life, with 
that passion will it hang on the yet undecided future. 
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TICKI.UR. 

So must it be with all men—to their grand climacteric. 

NORTH. 

Does he long for those pleasures which fortune may give ? Then he loohs 
into that future which is still under tlte dominion of fortune. 

TICKLER. 

Docs ho. desire that good which depends upon himBolf—his own achieve¬ 
ments, Ilia own \irtucs? Flo will look into that future which he can fill 
with Ilia powders, because, Hal, and Kit, there is no reality there to give 
him the He. Hut in the present be meets with many things to make him 
sing small—and for my single self, gents, 1 confess, that tliough six feet four 
on my worsteds, on looking back on the Timothy of the past, ho seems di¬ 
minished to his head, a Tech among the pigmies. 

NORTH. 

Then think, my excellent young friend, that all present action tends to the 
future. It springs up and ripens in the future. In itself the present is 
nothing; it is subservient only to the years to come. 

TICKLER. 

Alas! alas! North—inethinks—me feels—that my whole life has been 
hut a disconnected series of broken fragments. 

NORTH. 

Ho oft do I. Hut in the presence of this eaglet here, my youth is mo¬ 
mentarily restored, and like a swan, whose plumage, though tempest-proof. 
Is yet Hotter than the snow, I seem to have alighteu from some far-off clime 
on the bosom of a pellucid stream, winding away from its source among the 
mountains, till the region around grows magnificent with forest-woods. 

j ICKLEK. 

Said you, sir, a swan ? 

NORTH. 

No sneers, sir; original sin never seems so baleful as in a sneer. Adam 
did not sneer till long after the fall. Not till he had outlived both remorse 
and penitence, did tlie old sinner grow satirical. 

TICKLER. 

1 meant no ofience, and ask your pardon. 

NORTH. 

Granted. Wq speak of man, my dear Timothy, as discontented, and re* 
vile him, because, when the time of enjoyment is come, he still looks, as 
before, into the future. Why, 1 say to you, Hal, that is the nobleness of 
his nature. He is a being of action; and every step of his progress only 
discovers to him wider and farther regions of his action lying outstreUdicd 
before him, still or stormy as the sea. 

TICKLER. 

I wonder how many thousand times, during our innumerable Noctes, 
you liave taken in vain the name of Neptune. 

NORTH. 

It don’t matter. Yes, my fine young fellow, man can measure the present, 
but he always feels that on the present the unmeasured future rests. To 
him, a being of powerful and ever-enlarging action, the hour ministers to 
the yeai'H, In the moment he thinks for eternity! 

TICKLER. 

You have proved your point. Kit. Man’s real action, you have shown, 
and well too, oven elociucntly, by its own necessary tendency and nature, 
carries the mind into unreal futurity. What say you to all tliis, younker? 

VOrNU CENTLKBIAN. 

I listen with delight. 

NORTH. 

Once carried into tlie future, are there not reasons enow why tlio mind 
should believe in impossibilities? What shall bind down its belief? It 
seeks enlargement. Here, in this waking work-day-world of ours, wo arc 
humbled in our will. It is subjected—not predominant. But from that 
thraldom we take refuge in the free unbounded future. There we can feel 
our virtues without our frailties; there we can exert our powers unfettered 
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by our woakuosscs; there we can mould even the capriciousucsa of fortune 
and the courae of events to our will; tlu^e we can act and command suc¬ 
cess ; there wo ran wish, and sure is the consummation; there aie we lords 
indeed of our own life and our own destiny; and there may we sit on gor¬ 
geous thrones of state, overshadowed by immortal laurels. 

TICKLER .—{To Hal aside,^ 

Cut. 

NORTH. 

Thus the mind for its own wilful gratification, my dear young friend, 
overleaps impossibility; it has power given to it over the future—it uses it 

lavishly for its own delight—and in the intoxication of- 

TICKLEK— voce.). 

Yes—cut to a inoraL 

NORTH, 

What? what if this be carried to excess ? Yet is it to a certain degree 
unavoidable—and I fear not to say to you. Hall, necessary; for the know¬ 
ledge of that which will be, would often crush the heart with its own worth¬ 
lessness and impotence. The knowledge of that which is possible, would 
be premature, and bligliting wisdom. 

TICKLER. 

Dangerous doctrine, North, thus infused into the ardent spirit of an en¬ 
thusiastic youth. 

NORTH. 

No—safe and salutary. Let the young heart, I say, strive awhile witli 
impossibilities; and do the utmost for itself that nature will permit. It is 
only by hoping beyond nature, that it can ever reach at last to the utmost 
grandeur of nature. 

Yorxo OENTLL.UAN. 

Yes, sir; tlius may it he said that the soul’s first reason for lioplng beyond 
possibility is the force of its own great desires. 

TK'KI.ER. 

As the old cock crows, the young chick- 

NORTH. 

Aye, Hal; and the second, my dear lad, is its—Ignorance. For how 
should it know these limits ? That is what it has yet to learn. It may err 
as much In anticipating as in overlooking them; it may hpagine impossibi¬ 
lities where they do not exist. It may yield to difficulties which it might 
have overcome. Tlie future, oh! thou enlightened lad! is, in the truest 
sense of the word, uncertain; for not only are the events which may be 
dealt to us unknown, but, Hal, the measure of our powers is undeter¬ 
mined, till we exert them; they are greater or less by our own act; and by 
that mystery of mysteries, our own free will. 

• YOUNi; GENTLEMAN. 

It makes me happy, sir, to hear you own that creed. 

NORTH, 

It makes me happy, Hal—for I loved your father—to see that thy sou], 
my dear boy, is alive to—Admiration. 

TICKLER. 

What do you mean, old man r 

NORTH. 

Admiration, Timotheus, is an act of the understanding; but of the un¬ 
derstanding acting ill concert with various emotions. 

TICKLER. 

Uaiph. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I do indeed devoutly trust that my mind will never be induced to tliink 
nnd feel on the principle of “ Nil admirari.” 

NORTH. 

It docs my heart good to look on the open and gloiving countenance of 
a youth with thy eiidowmed^ Hal, about to start on the career of rejoi¬ 
cing life. Vividly dost thou feel now, my son, that man is a being placed 
in the midst of a system ordained by diviae wisdom and goodness, inhabit- 
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iug a world full of wonder and beauty, which in every uart ih indeed 
but a manifestation to human Hense of the wisdom and goodness in which 
it was made. When, therefore, ho opens the eye of his understanding to 
receive the impressions that will flow in upon liini from all surrounding 
things, from works so framed it is that all these impressions come. 

TICKLER. 

Beware of preaching, Kit. 

NOUTII. 

But to lit him for such contemplatiouH, llal, arc given liim, not only 
senses to perceive, and intellect to comprehend, l>ut the faculties of dclieht 
and admiration, Avithout whicli sense and intelicct avciv vain. 

TICKLEH. 

Are you, sir, tlie auliior of the Natural History of Enthusiasm r 

.NonTii. 

I wish I were. Tliis is the source from whicli the nobler delight of 
knowledge springs—admiration blemling in all unpolluted, unperverted 
minds, with the impressions of sense, and the tvorkiiigs of intellectual 
power—a spirit, iny son, which may it live vivid and inviolate in thy 
bosom to thy dying day! 

YOC.VO GENTLEMAN. 

As I am sure, sir, it will in yours—and glorify to your closing eyes the 
last setting sun. 

NORTH. 

frood lad. He, Hal, who resolves by powerful agencies tlie combinations 
of bodies, and forces tlieir elements to discover themselves to his sight; he 
who lays bare with delicate anatomy the structure of an insect’s wing; and 
he who compasses and scans hi thoughtihe motion of ivorlds; he, too, who 
surveys tlie soul of man witli all its passions and potvers, and learns to ob¬ 
serve the laws of the moral world, all are led on by the same Avonder 
blending with tlicir knoAvledge; the admiration of beauty and of wisdom 
exalts tlieir inteliigence, and science, poetry, and piety, become one, in that 
mood which makes us feci our connexion with our native heaven. 

TI( KLKR. 

You must be the aulbor of the Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

NORTH, 

Well—I am—and of the Saturday Eveuing—two noble productions. Wlio, 
llal, has heard the deeds of his country’s heroes told in the rudest simplest 
phrase r' Who has ever read the tale of some gallant crcAV sailing on bold 
discovery through unknown ^eas, or of humble good men, cheerfully bear¬ 
ing a hard lot, contented while they could impart wisdoin, virtue, or suc¬ 
cour under hard necessity to the Avants of others ? Who has ever con¬ 
templated high qualities of any kind in the minds of his felloAV-men, and 
not known—as you have, my bright boy, many million times—that emo¬ 
tion of admiration Avith winch the mere conception of excellence is formed, 
and that transport of sympathy and love wJiich attends it ? 

VOVNG GENTLEMAN. 

Tis kindled now, sir, by your noble Avords. 

NORTH, 

Yea, Hal, with no other spirit leading you along but your mind’s gene¬ 
rous admiration, you feel, I know you do, the transport of alfection towards 
one and tiicn towards another of those great creatures whose works have 
guarded tlieir memory from oblivion, Noav towards some sage avIio for¬ 
sook the splendours of this world to devote Jiis soul to the nieaitativc dis¬ 
covery of truth, and his life to imparting it in his precepts for tlie instruc¬ 
tion of dark and bcAvildercd men; now towards some warrior, Avhose great 
soul sustained the fortunes of his country on his single arm, and avIioso 
courage and achievemeuts were equal to the weight laid upon them; now 
to him whose genius reared temples and statues ennobling the land, or 
Avhosc voice sung tlie deeds to Avhicli the latpd bad given birth; now to 
some miglity ruler, who swayed the spirits of a fierce intractable nation by 
the wisdom of his controlling will; noAv to some laAA'givcr, Avho left the im¬ 
press of his own mind on that of his people; now to some siiiTorer in :i 

vob. XXXI. NO. cxcin. z 
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righteous cause, who counted his life nothing in comparison with that pure 
good for which he cheerfully resigned it; to all these, thou, O Hal, dost 
giro, by turns, thy love and the transport of thy desire, because to all does 
thy soul give its passionate admiralioii. 

TT< KLEK. 

Now, draw vour breath, and permit me to attempt a slight sentiment. It 
is by this principle, North, that oxamph's liave their power. They are pic¬ 
tures that spt^ak to admiration, and, through admiration, call upon all the 
powers of the awakened and iiproused spirit. 

YOUNO (iENTLKM \N. 

“ Ecquid in antiquam virtutem, aniin08(|ue viriles, 

Kt Pater d^n(?as, ct avunculus excitat Hector.” 

TICKLER. 

Tu loni?e sequere, et vestigia semper adora.” 

YOrNO GKNTLBM VN. 

Poets are the guardians of admiration in the spirits of a people, 

NORTH. 

Good. 

YOrNf; GENTLEMAN. 

Their songs, sir, emblazoning heroic achievements, and memorizing the 
spirit of lofty thoughts, make virtue a perpetual possession to the race, 

TICKIXR. 

Good. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

Thus such actions can never die. They continue to shine brighter and 
brighter through the gohlen mist of years. 

TICKLER. 

Bad—and borrowed. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

The power of this spirit, to whatever inlluenccs a nation may be sub¬ 
ject, still survives to it, through all changes; the spirit of the greatness of 
departed time living in its perpetual admiration, 

TICKLER, 

I am beginning to get sick of the word. 

YOUNG (.ENTl.EMAN, 

Sec what wealth, sir, we possess at this hour, gathered from all ages, 
nations, and tongues, of the greatness that has ennobled our race! What 
should we be without it r* It is now lifted up above the region of passion, 
puifiied by Death and I'ime, even ns the heroes of the old world were 
changed into stars. 


[Silcer Time-piece smites eiffhi—Enter Picardy, swUMnff his Tail ,— Tea 

Tea, and Coffee Ten, with mountains of Mu ffin.'] 

North reclines on his Tiroclinium — Ticki.er takes the Chair—and Young 
Gentleman is promoted to T/3IOtiiy’s small settee, 

NORTH, 

You have thrown much ** green light,” as Ossian says, Hal, on those two 
powerful principles of human nature, Hope and Admiration,—What liave 
you to say, my imaginative moralist, on Desire and Aversion ? 

VOtNG GENTLEMAN. 

I scarcely feel prepared, sir, to speak on such themes. 

TICKLER. 

How should you? North has lugged them.in by head and shoulders, 
having crammed himself with Sonera and Cicero, and being desirous to 
shew oflF—so, with permis'^ion, I shall don my nightcap. 

[Tickler momh his Kilmarnock, andlieshach, composing him* 
self for sleep. 

Pray waken me, my boy, should I snore so as to render you two mu¬ 
tually inaudible. 


Pull the cap over his facov 


north. 
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TICKLER. 

Andj for goodness Bake, release Gurney. I would not that you should 
expose yourself, Kit, before the public* But to be sure nobody now reads 
the Noctos. 

NORTH. 

Nor the Waverlcy Novels. 

TICKLER. 

Well, proceed, old Proser—I am prepared. 

NORTH. 

Desire and Aversion, Hal, are the two most general affections of the mind 
towards good and evil, and are the proper opposites to each other. Desire 
being the inclination of the mind towards any good, which is not absolutely 
possessed; and Aversion„the disinclination ot the mind towards any evil, 
with which it is in any degree menaced. 

TICKLER, 

Who ever doubted that ? 

NORTH. 

Not you; for you never knew it till this moment—nor wiser men. 

TICKLER. 

Indeed! 

NORTH. 

In deed you have always exemplified it; but you have never been con¬ 
scious of it in thought—for, Tickler, you are no metaphysician. 

TICKLER. 

Are you ? 

NORTH. 

Yes. The liabitual use of the term, Desire, in our metaphysical language, 
to describe certain principles of our nature, as the desire of power, the 
desire of esteem, the desire of knowledge, and so on, has led, my dear 
Harry, in some degree, to a partial conception of its true character. 

VOI NO GENTLEMAN. 

Has it, sir? 

NORTH. 

Dr Brown, in his Moral Philosophy, ranks all these principles as pros¬ 
pective emotions, and calls their opposite. Fears. But as principles of feel¬ 
ing, tliey may bo affected towards tlie past, the present, or the future. I do 
not know why the pain with which an ambitious man looks back upon his 
disappointment, is to be separated in speculation upon the mind, from the 
desire which accompanies his expectation. Both belong equally to one 
pain, to which time is indifferent; and therefore all these principles, such 
as ambition, love of glory, ^cc. ought to be considered under some title 
wbich is generic as to time, and includes past, present, and future, 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

T)r Brown proceeds, I believe, sir, on a theory that the Desire is first, and 
that the Pleasure is only felt because there has been Desire, and it is a gra¬ 
tification of it, sir. 

NORTH. 

You say well—He does. But can you imagine a desire that is Independ¬ 
ent of the pleasure felt ? 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

I cannot, sir. But I can easily conceive that a very slight degree of 
pleasure felt may give occasion to very strong Desire, from tlie capacity of 
the soul, sir, to bring infinite multiplications of a small pleasure into its 
imagination, and so to frame Desire without end. Prodigious, indeed, seems 
to be the soul’s capacity of Desire; but I humbly think, sir, that it must 
always begin from pleasure or pain actually experienced. 

TICKLER. 

Are you positive, young gentlj^man, you know the meaning of what 

you have now said? 

No, Mr Tickler, I nm not positive—| said “ I humbly think/' 
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noutii. 

Therefore, Hal, in good metapliyBics, the sensibility to such pleasure or 
pain ought to be first cliaracteiised, aud tlie desire to be afterwards super- 
added ? 

VOL’NG gentleman. 

1 wished to liavo said so, sir. 

NORTH. 

To consider Desire only in its most ordinary sense, as the inclination of 
the mind to that which is to be attained, and tlicreforc as prospective 
merely, a» Dr Brown Las done, is to give a most imperfect description of 
those principles he analyses, which are principles of enjoyment and regret, 
as well as of desire, affected, all of tiiein, by the present and past as well as 
t|ie future. But, farther, please attend to this, Henry,—-Desire itself, as 
tiius represented by Dr Brown, a prospective emotion merely, is imperfect¬ 
ly described, for to spefik absolutely and truly of this emotion, Time is not 
that whicli it regards; it is incidentally only tliat it has respect to Time, by 
which, therefore, it is not to be characterised. 

TICKLER. 

You have repeated that dogma a dozen times. 

NORTH. 

Not once. What then, Hal, is the circumstance truly essential to Desire ? 

VOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

1 wait, sir, for your elucidation. 

NORTH. 

Simply—the state of sepai'ation of the soul from its object. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

It can be nothing else, 1 believe, sir. 

NORTH. 

Now, it is true that our Mind andLife are such, that our Desire does, for 
the most part, look into futurity ; both from tlie active nature of the Mind, 
which chiefly fixes its desire on those objects which by exerted power it 
can obtain, and because all such attainment necessarily lies in tlie future. 
But tliis, though it happens for tlic most part, is inckleiital, and not essen¬ 
tial to the nature of Desire. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

1 see clearly that it is not, sir. Tlie separation of the soul from the good 
which is lost, maybe the subject of Desire; hence all those bitter and 
miserable yeaiTiings towards irrecoverable good—bitter and miserable, be¬ 
cause, alas! sir, useless. “ We weep the more, because wc weep in vain 

NORTH. 

Ay, ay, my boy, with fond and impotent longings looks back our 
desiring soul, as if that which time had swept away into its abysses might 
yet be restored. So too, witli liopeless and idle desire, doth she look back 
remorselessly on lost innocence, cleaving in imagination to that which has 
passed away for over. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Scenes and faces arise, and lofty tljouglits and pure feelings return, for 
one moment of illusion. Is this not Desae ? 

" She looks! and her heart is in heaven; but they fade, 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade; 

The stream will not flow, aud the mist will not rise. 

And the colours liave all past away from her eyes!” 

NORTH. 

Poor outcast 1—And what is it, my son, but vain Desire, which throws its 
longing arms round an illusive phantom tliat slips from ks embrace ? Does 
it not knock at tlje gates of death, and demand back tlie dead? or leave the 
living to live with tlio dead, till they too die of passion unrequited in tlie 

dttfit ? 

YOUNG gentleman. 

This meaning of tlie word, sir, whicli you have so beautifully illustrated, 
is iireserred in its original the exquisite Latin word desidenum, which pre¬ 
eminently expresses tliis desire to the past-^to the lost. " Quis desiderio sit 
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pudor aut modus tam cari capitis?” This idea of desire,iu simple separa* 
tion, not looking to the past or the future, but centred in the present mo¬ 
ment, has also a beautiful Latin exemplification in the words of Tacitus, 
describing Agricola dying, and looking round as it were to find those who 
were not present, desideravtre aliquid oculi tui?” 

NORTH. 

Thank ye, my good boy. Now mark, Harry, that this longing which arises 
in the soul by separation from the object of its love, is one of the great 
principles by which the soul is moved in all its action and passion. Very 
sublime views accordingly have been entertained of this principle, by which 
sages saw it is capable of carrying itself out of that by which it is surround¬ 
ed, and to conceive of good from which it is absent. Desire has been, 
therefore, called the wings of the soul. So may it be detached from the 
senses, and flying upwards, draw empyrean air. 

VOLNU OENTLEUAN. 

In Love, tlic Soul unites itself to its object; in Desire it seeks that 
Union. 

NORTH. 

It is indeed essential to all greatness, enlargement, and strength in the 
soul. For here we must live among many objects, which are not of a 
nature to satisfy our highest powers; but objects which are, do exist in hea¬ 
ven or earth, or have ousted, or may exist. If it were necessarily wedded to 
those objects which arc present with it, it would soon be sunk and lost. But 
having power, under all circumstances, to lift itself up to its just and natu¬ 
ral elevation, it forsakes this dim spot which men call earth, and sojourns, 
for sliort seasons of perfect felicity, in its native heaven. 

YOUNO GENTLEMAN. 

The influence of Desire, then, sir, seems in some respects akin to that of 
Hope ? 

NORTH. 

The two principles are allied in nature. By Desire the soul is enabled 
to hope. By Desire the soul is faithful to its object in separation. Nay, by 
Desire it can pursue through many even hopeless yi'ars one aim, and reach 
it at last. By Desire the mother hopes her sou’s return, when all others 
have given him to the deep or the grave. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

By Desire tlie unconquered patriot hopes his country’s deliverance. 

NORTH. 

By Desire the good man hopes that his just purpose shall succeed, against 
the opposition and division of the world. Finally, my dear Hal, this is 
the principle which distinguishes all minds that attain pre-Qpiinent success. 
Eacli is capable of its own good, and may attain it if it has Desire; but 
filled as the world is with thwartiiigs and impediments, not cl&c—that is 
the Law. 

VOUN(i GENTLEMAN. 

rSir, your noble and exalted sentiments inspire me with highest hopes of 
the whole human race. The world is yet young—for Avliat to the mind 
seem sixty centuries iu that mood, Avhich, as Wordsworth sublimely says, 
“ makes our noisy years seem moments in being of the eternal silence T* 

NORTH, 

No—no—no—my dear Hal, the doctrine of the perfectibility of man 
is but an empty dream, 

GENTLEMAN' 

Not scriptural. 

NORTH. 

Antiscriptural. 

VOI NG GENTLEMAN. 

Yet 1 hope," sir, that you believe there Is decreed foreman some mightjr 
amelioration of his life, even on this earth ? 

NORTH. 

No, my dear boy. I have no such belief. 1 see, indeed, some scattered 
gleams of a ** redeeming Iiapplnesa,” but melancholy clcuds hang over and 
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earelope dur Ufe that is visited with such irradiations. The spirit of earth 
has eehsed on a celestial visitant, and b^und him with itself in the chains of 
strong inexorable necessity. 

TfCKtEtt. 

Don’t pitch the tone of your talk, Nortli, to too high a key. Yet I am 
willing that we should be serious-^nay solemn—for ’tis Saturday evening 
•^and wo are both fast ageing; and I am aware we have got among us a 
young philosopher- Let us have, then, a grave, but, for heaven’s sake, not 
a meianclioly Koetea. 

Kon^H. 

Who but must be mjslattc^Qly, ray friend, coutempllting the lot of man! 
By the bondage of mortal pitin he Is lilted with all his powere to this ma¬ 
terial nature, to render bitter sertkse ^ fitter him Hunted aud scour¬ 
ged by an inclement sky, shaken mm Ih# cold breapt that yields to 

bis aching desire e p 8 anful iid 4 8 (^t» 4 ^ 4 jl^bihent, he sees himseif the 
thrall of a heavy laW, and in the midat w'4 Su^ecthm from wiiich there is 
no escape nor deliverance; looking arintnd and'above in vain for help, he 
knows that there is no succour nidi biit in hfei own sfcrmjgtb. And those 
proud ponders, that high capacibUs fnieUigwce, titat burning spirit of de¬ 
sire, that will which was made only lo^^eavenlyobedtehco, that form 
which was framed for a heavenly spffit.to^Well in, he bows down to the 
task of his mortal serviUide. He i^TtisIbi^ir atreii^tb bn the breast of this 
unyielding earth,and rtmds frbi^ Itlme.ittstedaBCe and the safeguards of his 
life. In the sweat of Ids brO'tv 'ho aate his bread. 11^ toils that he may live 
in toil. Ho reaps the fruits of his s^rvibe, .protracted years, which shall 
yield the same service, till thediand tiiat gave him to this bondage release 
him from its chains. 

V9CXG OEKTLEAMN". 

It is some solace, sir, to the kind who thus range the walks of the earth 
in their pain, that some portion of the nations Jiave earned a brighter lot; 
that generation upon generation accumulating their labour, have' built up 
out of the pain ot their mortal condition a wealth that nature had not given, 
and releasing a few from the burthen of the common lot, have reared and 
guarded, in the heart of their civilised strength, a sovereignty of intellect, 
a little world of peaceful happiness, where thoughtful virtue niay yet walk 

on earth in love I 

♦ 

NOUTII, 

Alas I let fjs look back upon the ages of the world, aud know what man 
has dorte for mtin. Time that has swept away the works of the generations 
from their place of remembrance, has yet guarded the splendid eliadows of 
their recollectigns for instruction to the successive ages. We ran unroll 
the memory of the world of old-r-wc ran behold the cities that are fallen— 
and hear the lium of tlie mingling multitudes that swarm in all their gates. 
The glory of th(»ir empire, the pride of their unimaginable might rises up 
in its clr(‘am-like pomp from the night of the past—and tv'c are spectators of 
the works and the dehtinies of men wliom thouaands of yearshavO buried in 
the dust. We read the annals of human glory. vV’^e aslk wliat tliose happier 
brothers of mankind, wliose enviable lot lifted them above the cQmiition of 
.the race, were moved tp do for their toil-bowed brethren V To what ser¬ 
vice of the race they gave their uumeasured power? W 9 know too well the 
answer.' Th^^were the desolating conquerors of the world, Hal, easla- 
viug. their, peo{de> through tliem to enslave the nations. 

' YOUNO UEWtBMAN, - ' , . * 

perhaps, fbr the Rp,ecles,.had there, been, no such empires 1 > 

, NonTu/'" “ 

The rdeaae from the servitude of life could peyef release the will from 
the bondag^o which it renews for ever within itself. The Ibrds of the earth 
wffl^alaves witfaSn tiieir own corrupted spirit^th^ wore servants to a direr 
necessity than that which bowed the heart of the least among tiieir innume¬ 
rable tnultillides; for the lawless will of the slave is tamed by the yoke 
that bows him <l 0 WJl*-but the will of the lord of the nations is road with 
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- Minist^rfl ittalutahi thftt evfih if 
House of Commons bo mode desjjo*^ 
tic, the King will find ample secui ity 
for Jiis lodopendenee in the love of 
his people* They give no proof, and 
I am Incredulous. Why is hte Majesty 
now so popular ? Because he is obey*? «*^tizens, that tlie majority should bo 
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the Leglalatufe ttnder the eonttol of 
tlie majonty, where must the powe^ 
of resistance exist, save in the King’s 
Indepexuience ? 

Even in matters of expediency, it 
is necessary, for the sake of the ci- 


teg the Wish of the people, and fight¬ 
ing, as they belle ve, their battle against 
the Aristocracy. It is-mauifest that 
if the present system of pledging 
continue, they Will soon pledge tnei 


resisted when in error. If it should 
•wish to suppress the state of relU 
gion, or convert the monarchy into 
a republic, or destroy Trial by Jury 
and the fi'eedom of the Press; > it 


representatives, among other ^ags, ;.-dbea not fiiOlow that it ought to be 
to sponge off a largo part of th^pub- , suffered to do so. Its sovereignty is, 
lie debt, and strip the Chur^ of ^inretMa gnd right, not a despotic, 


stnp 

much of her property^ -Tlfb King 
has no power to coodont^jti^.^^is— 
none Avliatever; jret if ^'despotic 
House: o| Comnions shotda Insist on 
Ids consent,!^ a^etni^ to fOitehffi^ 
into robbeiy’and peijttrf , ,U 
tain enough that the p^jde W^nld 


but a limited one; fi*e&dom knows 
as little of an unlimited majority, as 
of nit unlimited monarch; it ought. 
to be' as. much withstood in pc^i-, 
clous principles and measures ns 
the individual. 4 King should be in 
^tbe body politjc what I'eason is id 


support it j in such wfiere tb^e hfiman body—^ power to ctiib 
would bediis Indepeudmice^ ’^ti^i^ .wd ^IdjS tlie imag|]satio 2 ratid 'p<a 9 - 
whb,whilotheyopen^cndeaTour^\-milL^ to give due’direction to the 
placohini under the dictation of thp' 'I'im widest extent of libei'ty, 

people, assert that the love the in regard to both enjoyment anil 


latter will preserve hislndepcpdence, 
are not to be listened to. 

ThO due independence of tlie. King 
enters into the essence of ^tiOtuu 
liberty. It is not only, as I hSfvC slid, 
indispensable fur CHtablishing and 
protecting til at of -the Legislature, 
but it is equally so for giving due 
independence and frecdorfi’ to the 
citiKens. ft ranks amidst the first 
uses of a King, to defend the minori¬ 
ty against the majority. A govern¬ 
ment, ia heCessai^, beenuse without 
dt, man will hijiu'e riian, one part of 
the people will wrong and bpproas 
another i and the distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic of a free oim is,;it pre¬ 
vents no^ only ihe King, Imt the 
people, ^ot only the ‘ few^* but* 4 lie 
many: not only tlje strong -jfind rich 


pres(p,'vation, calls for the greatest 
sfihro.of wisdom in the juanagethent 
6 Y public interests. While, in ethics, 
it is your rule to make reason para¬ 
mount, as the means of saving the 
indrridual from every ill, you do 
exactly ;the contrary in > political 
Bcicuce, Your fiAdamental axioms 
make the wealthy and .learned part 
of the ])eoplc au impotent minority; 
nud in this ithey practically doom 
the natiopal rcasou to be constantly ' 
outvoted and excluded from ofljee;'' 
tlieii they decide that tlie national'’ 
imagination am} passion^ shall be" 
servilely obeyed by the King, with¬ 
out reference tO'ti’Uth or falsefiood^r 
wisdom or folly, profit or ruin. Hpre 
again, if Ifc^w'crc possible for you td^ 
place the Legislature, under the ' 


but tno weak and jlto^r, from pos- jority’a dictation^ whe^e could tBcf 
■dsslng ^0 power to commit injury/ pbwer of ifesistanee have being wve 
wrong, and 4 )ppr^aaiDu. - A. majority In tlie Klbg's indej^ndcnce ? ^ 
baa no rlglit to violate the laws of '^Hut you canabLjiliice th&.L^is]fr< 
God^ and mdestruetilbld^turaj right, ’turo under dietp-, 

because it is onefitliasnbmoiK right tton; its prltlleges lender h, in con- 
to dosothaiithO.lndiitdual. JFniiie- duct» independentjpf the j}eop]o; tf 
tenths of the peoplpl iwist that trea- it attempt to plunge intp oeatructivo 
ties shall be wok^n, fee jaw of »a- crime and error, In defiance of 
tions shall b^ Itampled on, the piddle majority, the latter cad only prevent 
debt^aUnbbM ii^dy.'orthe other itinrongh the Independent^ ^0 
fen& shaH ^^iQ^redand bati^h- ^ing. 

it ought to be s» at^idy resisted I, of course, speak of an indepen^,; 
™ fa or thd King bnce limited according to necesdi^ 

mmself. If you you wish, and use. The dpetrine, ihat • 
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ought to li&x^ a sufficiency of posi- it be a kingly one^ powcrlesa, that 1 
ti ve power in the Legislature to carry inw nu^e it innoxious* 
his measures, is not sanctioned by For the sake of myself and the ri¬ 
me, althouffh it has been promulga- tixens, let me remonstrate with you 
ted iu high quarters. I draw the on your conduct. You know that 
line between positive power and ne- Kings have as much infirmity and 
gative, command and refuse], ag- vice as other men, but not more; 
gressiou and defence. I claim for history proves, that they are fully 
the King power even iu abundance, equal to the average of their simcies; 
to prevent the Legislature from car- you are sure that they are just as fit 
Tying guilty and injurious measures, as other men to be placed at the 
but I cannot go farther, without de- head of the Executive. Why, then, 
straying its independence. Tlio do you cover them with tliese falee- 
means tor enabling him to cairy in it hoods? Boast of truth—I am its 
salutary, nay, necessary ones, must friend; let us have it iu its naked se- 
be found in its independent con- verity; speak without caring whom 
structiou. It exists to restrain him its blaxa may scathe and destroy; 
from bad measures, and I cannot but let it not be kept alone from the 
ujeable it from doing this, to enable people. You wish to obtain free and 
Imn to carry good ones. good government—I am wltli you; 

,Your reasons for manufactunng but is it to be obtained by deluding 
Citizen Kings exhibit any thing ra- and hifiaming those who are to 
Iher than truth and solidity. 1 can- fashion and Ih e under it ? Is it to 
not tbiuk, with you, that because the bo cstablishedthy [filling tlie people 
doctrines of “ divine right” and " le- with the most groundless and mis- 
gitimacy” are erroneous, a King has chievous opinions, touching tlioso 
no rights whatever; claiming no who aie to be its leading functioii- 
niore for him tlian for any other aiies, or preserved by teaching tlie 
man, 1 cannot claim less. History subject to hate and assail the ruler ? 
would write liar on my forehead, The people, and not kings, are tlie 
were I to assert, with you, that, be- reAl victims of your falsehoods, 
cause it is bigotry to xnaintain Kings Yoti Wisb to make kings good and 
cannot err, they are, in the gross, wise, is it then not necessary to place 
, idiots uud tyrants. 1 admit those to tlicir bonds and temptations on tho 
be sycophants and slaves who cover side of goodness and wisdom ? On 
royaltywith adulation, and teach ab- glancing at the Citizen King of 
jeet submission to its will; but I France, I find that almost dVer sinife 
must likewise think that they are Le received his ill-starred crown, he 
equally so who do the same touch- has been involved in a contest with 
*jug the multitude. Tiio man wlio his citizens, which has broken to 
imeste what he calls the people piecefif Ministry Sft^ Ministry, wlie- 
with infallibility! miHlcads tliem, in- tlierJaOobito or Royalist, llepublicnn 
names their vassioiiH, panders to orMonarcbialjandattimeshasplaced 
their guilt, and calls for unlimited him On the verge of dethronement, 
obedience to their desires, is, in iny What has he been contending for ? 
judgment, a more depraved villain— To. observe treaties and public law. 
a more despicable wretch—than the save not only France but Europe 
most unprincipled courtier that ever from war, and defend the institutions 
licked dust at the foot of a throne. confided to his keeping. Rccenbiy* 
e 1 ^ ^buse were as true as it is he has been compelled, against the 
false, I would sweep away Kings conviction of himself and his ser- 
rootwd branch, but not Commit the vants, to introduce a measure for 
iwnstrous folly of binding themfrom mahinft a vital change in the insti- 
^bu^ of power, by placing over me tutions I have named. Whether he 
an Executive utterly incapable ^ of can yet save himself, without the aid 
mmiaging public affairs, preventing of the sword and the establishment 
civil commotion, and protecting my of despotism, is extremely doubt- 
per^n and possessions. I must have ful. Here, then, is a King who can¬ 
on E^utive^ strong, exceedingly not be upright mthout resorting to 
s^ong, even miglity for the discliaip intoigue and corruption, who cannot 
of ite duties; and I cannot be so far keep a Ministry in being without sa* 
my own enemy, as to make though criming the puolic woaj^ who is com* 
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pellc<l to save his Bceptro by pequry, 
and who has the choice before him 
of being a tyrant or an exile I If you 
place a King and his servants, ac¬ 
cording to your desire and endea¬ 
vours, under the dictation of the ma¬ 
jority, they can only be honest 
through knavery, faitliful tlirough 
breach of obligation, and wise through 
falsehood and tyranny. 

Will you serve domestic peace 
and order by thus involving the King 
and the subject in eternal coullict 
for tlic mastery ? Will you benefit 
liberty, and those whom you call the 
citizens, by placing a King in cir¬ 
cumstances which must give him 
the soul of a knave, deceiver, mur¬ 
derer, and tyrant; and infuse tlic 
same soul into every Minister who 
may serve him ? 

Are. your charges against the Aris¬ 
tocracy true or false ? For the sake 
of the people, let us here have the 
whole truth without disguise or re¬ 
serve. Fiends never concocted any 
thing more tlioroughly baseless; men 
more disinterested and patriotic than 
the Peers and country gentlemen of 
England, never scrvciL and adorned 
any nation. I speak from the history 
of my country; for the blood thejf 
have shed, and the wealUi they bavi) 
sacrificed, to secure her liberties, and 
promote her happiness, are not mat¬ 
ter of assertion. 

Your charges arc false—<thej5 arc 
atrocious calumnies—they are not 
the less so, if they be published in a 
newspaper by—(Oh 1 shame to tlie 
judge, and woe to Iho people)—the 
Lord Cliancellor of England! ^ Wliat 
profit can they yield to tlio citizens ? 
Is war a thing so desirable, that be¬ 
cause wo cannot conveuiciitiy find it 
abroad, we must light it up at bome P 
Is the scattered and disjointed Ilri- 
tish empire of such construction, 
that its parts, integral and eojonial,^ 
can only be preserved from fidling 
asunder by tiie fire and sword of 
civil commotion? Is liberty to be 
secured by inciting one part of the 
community to oppress and destroy* 
another; or prosperity to be served 
by making iirte^ne auimosity and 
convulsion the source and guide of 
all legislation ? 

You justifr yourselves by the plea, 
that you wish to give its due snare 
of power to tlie Democracy. What 
share ? You iiksist tliat both the King 
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and the Legislature ought to bo pla<* 
ced under its dictation. Have, then, 
the people no infirmities and vices? 

I will adopt the Lord ChancclloFa 
distinction, and throw out the popu¬ 
lace as no part of the people. 1 do 
it, liowever, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment; for I know that even yet the 
patriotism, honesty, and virtue of 
England, exist as extensively in the 
labouring, as in the middle classes. 
Assuming, then, that the middle 
classes alone constitute the people, 
are they incapable of being deluded 
and misled—of acting from interest¬ 
ed motives—of wielding a despotism 
for any other purpose than to benefit 
right and freedom, prosperity and 
happiness ? 1 cannot but perceive a 
wide difference between the power 
to elect a Legislature, and that to 
dictate to one; speaking with refer¬ 
ence to the latter, 1 ask, on what 
principle of right and justice you 
thus scoop half a million of tyi'ants 
from the heart of the population, and 
make all the rest their slaves ? If 
the people ought to dictate, why not 
the whole, instead of this petty, sor¬ 
did, servile fraction of them ? You 
can find no precedent or justification 
for vesting this dictating power in 
either an oligarchy of shopkeepers, 
or the body of tlic people. A limited 
moiiarcby knows it not—a republic 
fluids it—right and freedom can¬ 
not exist with it; Government, 
whether monarchical or republican, 
has being to prevent the whole peo¬ 
ple, or any part of them, from exer¬ 
cising the sovereignty, in order that 
the latter may bo placed where it 
will be under proper regulation and 
responsibility^. 

The Democracy demonstrably and 
undeniably ha^ its infirmities and 
vices as well as the King and Aristo-*. 
cracy; and Is as nnfit as either to be 
intrusted with absolute power. It cau 
only bo placed under due restraint 
by both-^by'the one, as well as the 
otlicr. By coticealing this truth from 
the people, and inciting them to 
throw their chains over both as a 
matter of right, you are knowingly 
leading them to their own ruin and 
slavery. 

I am a comprehensive reformer^ 
but I am so to preserve, and not to 
destroy, my freedom. If 1 cannot 
get rid of the nomination boroughs 
without practicallyi suppressing the 
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House of Peers, they must remdn, 
with all their evils. I can easily see^ 
in the present state of the House of 
Comuious, that when the system of 
fAedgiug and agency shall be brought 
into full operation, It will be devoid 
in the last degree of talent and inte^ 
grity, and moreover must of neces¬ 
sity be the abject slave of one Minis¬ 
try OT another. In such case, liberty 
and wise governnient must depend 
nminly nn the independent existence 
of the Vpper House. Carry the Re¬ 
form Bill by a creation of Peers, and 
such a precedent in these times will 
be the virtual extinction of the Peers 
as an independent part of the Legls-^ 
lature. You cannot be ignorant of 
this—therefore you inust be aware,, 
that you are inciting the people to 
such reform through the overthrow 
-of the constitution and liberty. 

If tho^^ nomination boroughs be 
^vils. cannot thojr bo removed with¬ 
out destroying the equipoise of the 
three estatesV Does it follow thaj^’ 
because individual lofcls have 'no 
right to thefr members, UiOXlght be*‘ 
longs to petty knots of hUopkeepers}^, 
or because reform fs.nccesaip:y, 
none but a special schenm oiigl||^ to^ 
be adopted? What.i)i;ev^nts you 
from carrying,^ not trifling,?but wm-* 
pi'ehcnsive' reform—suiSi as wHl iii- 
ciude the supprci^slop of these 
noxious boroughs? Tlio Peejs-Wo 
"not^ a large irmjogity of them t^lll 
8 up()ort you, provided you slrilJohui 
of your plan things whjch thc4)dpu- 
lar cry never'insrele esH^ntials, and 
to it aecurkies whiclKhe'bo^ ^ 
of Jlic peojile Wifi iiqt object to. YoUai^ 
arc, tberetbiy, yourselvt* 

^ncmiea of fefprm--the, i^l 
neats of popular rf6ht8,'whd t^even^* 
its trlumplu - '• 


Reform U ncccflfiary—-granted f 
but is it necessary to obtmn it by 
suspending trade and plunging the 
people into starvation—by filling the 
empire with ilisadection and convul¬ 
sion*—by throwing all the affairs of 
the empire into msorder—by bring¬ 
ing the two Houses of Parliament 
into conflict, destroying the indepen¬ 
dence of both, and making a profli¬ 
gate Ministry despotic—by produ¬ 
cing a state of tilings which in this 
moment must give arbitrary power 
to the Crown, and In the next must 
ensure revolution ? You are now 
seeking it at this terrible price, when 
you need only common honesty to 
gain it gratuitously. 

In making gi*eat changes of law 
and imstitutioii, the scruples of those 
who resist are entitled to as much 
attention as the wishes of those who 
assUil. i?ommon right and justice, 
^ as well as constitutional practice, 
dt^mand compromiso and sacri- 
fico shall ba cmried as far on one 
sldti^as on nthcr. If a King, in 
iietwden mighty dlvi- 
mb^:OrhM.subjectB,^c&n only extend 
concession tb oiin, juhl tvill rather 
^ act tlic despo^ than. Hfiten to those 
jj^Q combat hiathrone, he knowa 
of bis duty and interest. If 
UBidsfrv, instead of making the 
. siiiTotideinmposed on it by solonin 
, obii^tfoiiili carry its measures of 
ohame throvigh Ulc violation of tho 
consfltution.ond ai^liitrary power, and 
at tha.haxard bfpruduoing every pos- 
'I sibld datiofiar^Vii'ity; its members 
ought^ot to esc^e the punishment 
' ^vblch^ 'hever Wnped by less guilty 
l^tpri * •; 

1 aipy (Sit'i 

AHvstander, 
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power, and t;he source of human evil-a wells over in his bosom unceasuiigly 
and uncontrollably. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

Yes—my dear sir—we look on them, and the frailty of our own nature 
draws us for a moment to believe that the bright ease of their lives was a 
happiness won to them from the severity of our mortal condition; but we 
look again, and we know that the bitter evil of our nature was there; and 
that while they seemed to roll off on others their own part of the burden of 
human calamity, the invisible chain of suffering which binds down together 
all the brotheriiood of mankind had- wound its fatal links arouna (heir 
hearts. 

NORTH, 

But it may be said that [ am giving a false representation of the glory of 
mankind. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Alas I I fear, too true, 

NORTH. 

It is not, it may be said, to wealth and empire, once stately and dourish* 
ing, and now«passcd away, that our imagination turns with desire to disco* 
ver the pride of our race, and to honour the recovered glory of the human 
spirit amidst the light and guarded peace of happy civilisation. There ?iave 
been nations on the earth, whose name brightens the story of mankind—na¬ 
tions in whoso bospm genius sprang up and worshipped wisdom—where 
liberty guarded the pride of life within her invincible arms. But if we 
indeed desire to sec in the sad and serious light of truth die condition of 
our kind as they liavc livetl upon this earth—it is in vain diat we delight 
our imaginatiou in these bright remembrances. Did the earth, indeed, see 
her children rejoicing and free 'r > slaves tilled the soil of liberty—the 
deliverer of his country dashc^ cittes of men into the dust, and scattered 
their inhabitants through the slavery of the world. 

YOUNG CENTLE^tAN, 

But look again, sir, over the carUi^ and under tiic shadow of the cloud 
tiiat broods over it, there is secti R still small light which hangs its lamp in 
every human heart—Lovr, Within the circling walls of every human 
dwelling, beneath its sheltering rQofj, is guarded"a little world which love 
has knit together. Within tlxe nrcuit wlikh that presence hallows, pleasure 
springs up vvitli innocence. Peace is there—and the light which sin had 
sliut out, breaks again upon tlm spirit. 

NORTH. 

Mingled brightness and blackness—therein lies the mystery. What is it 
that huddles them all together—the high and the low—and gives them over 
to a coininon dooiftp-alniost to a common gi’ave—while tile sun of life yet 
shines brightly on (Iicni all Y .There is a.capacity of gogd confessed by all, 
and none realize it. We seem to bring one d|[$tination with us into the 
world, and to accept .another, ■ We seem to be the fools of life. Ask the 
philosopher who has spent his .life avUIuu his own mind,—usU the man of 
power wlio has speut it in inoiiltling the will of others to his own,—ask the 
poet wlio has lived in the beauty of dream?,—ask the soldier of life who has 
lived in the tvariare of realities,—what have they made of it—what have 
they made of themselves—what, have they done with that good which they 
brouglit Avith them into the world—and which has vanislied from them al¬ 
together, or floats like an unembodled spirit in the breath of imagination, 
still ?—Is it that wo have not power to bring down good among men ? 
—No. we have Ibe power; but v^’e do not use it; we do not know where 
to find it There have been those Avho have found the power, and have 
used it Men simple in their spirit.;—not radiaAt witli genius nor strong in 
power; not pouring out the dazzling hn<l exuberant wealth of tlieir own 
minds before men's eyes; but pouring out their spirit through their hearts. 
Men unconscious of themselves—and of their destinaiion-^bui who have 
brought down good into thedlfe of .men, by bringing It first into their own* 
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—Cliri^Uaus, Hal—Cliristiaiis—but how few in this wicked and weary 
world deserve that holy name ? 

TICKLKn. 

Come, come, my dear friend, though it be Saturday night, Icfabealeetle 
more lively—^ud surely, surely, North, it is not for us to say that there is 
no happiness in this world of ours- 

\ORTII, 

No, it would be false to say so—yet what I have said is true. If great 
Suflcring and heavy duties avi* taken out of the lot, and the iniml is left free 
to seek its own enjoyment, it is impossible to say how many modes of 
pleasure it will discover. 

TICKI.ER, 

True, Kit. Why, pursuits and gratiHcatioiis so uiiimporlaut, tliat they 
have scarce a name in our greater estimates of tlie human condition, do 
yet, by continual supplies ol small pleasure, contribute largely to the ac¬ 
tive state of happiness. For, do they not bring with them renovation and 
refresliineut, keeping up the alacrity of the spirit, and protecting it from 
that languor which otten turns it against itself. Endless are they as 
fiuicy! 

NOftTU. 

It miglit be said, fiom the conten]]>lation of a great part of mankind, tliat 
action of some kind, pressing forward continually to aii aim, was an essen¬ 
tial constituent of tlie stale of happiness, Yot, what thousands are saiislied 
in perfect trampiiility of enjoyment, one day llowing after another in mere 
repetition—the peaceful sameness, like some sweet monotone in music, still¬ 
ing all uneasy passion, and keeping all thought and feeling within the ({uiet 
domain of contentment! 

VOl NfJ GliNTLEMAN- 

Soine 1 seem to see satisliod la the love they feed for others, and that is 
felt for them, and happy without desire. 

NOUTII. 

It mlglit he said, that Hope could not bo dispensed with; yet there are 
tiuHc without liope, wliosc happiness is altogether in remembrance. 

>01.VO UEVTI.KMAN. 

Others—not few, but many—who, witliout hope, are happy in resigna¬ 
tion. 

TUfCI.KU. 

Wo all see how inuehofiiie richest joys of humankind are given them in 
their strong aifections. \^‘e can imagine nothing, indeed, that should leave 
the lot of iiian more desolate tliau if these were taken away! Yet shall we 
say that the human being without them cannot know happiness? That the 
pliilosopher, with a soul (hvelling apart from hiiiann loves, and entranced in 
the research and contemplation of nature, has not a happiness all his own, 

" IlecauhO not of tlift noisy world, but silent and divine!” 

VORTH, 

For are not beauty, and wisdom, and truth, and power, all poured in for 
ever into one son), sufficient for entire bliss ! 

YOUNG GRNTLKMAN. 

Aye, my bold brighi-(;yed boy. We look on the ligiit of day, wc hear the 
voice of love, and it appears to us as if it must be miserable to bear night 
on the eyes, and j^ilence on the oar. Yet the blind and the deaf have their 
own full and unstinted joy, that does not forsake their spirits, 

YOUNG GKNTUGMAN. 

When oppression plunges her persecuted victim in the dungeon’s depth, 
she seems, indeed, sir, in cutting him off from air, and light, and liberty, 
from the condition of living nature, to heap on him, in patt, by mere pri¬ 
vation, the misery she calls the wretch to endure. She seems, sir, in se¬ 
vering him from human faces, to break off his human ties j and inhumed in 
the prisons of Jier wrath, he may be said to dwell already with the dead, 
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and to bou8u in tlio grave. But ib there no spirit that can descend into that 
buried and gloomy cell, to visit with her illumination tliat uncompanioucd 
heart ? 

NOttTII. 

Ves, my noble Hal, conscience may sit there an angel of light at his side, 
whispering peace and hope and lofty consolation. 

YOVNO ORNTUiMAN*. 

The patriot who has raised his voice or his hand too soon, in redress of 
his country’s wrongs; the martyr who bears with^him in his bosom the faith 
on which he will pour out Ids blood; the just man who has offended by his 
virtue liigh-soateu crime—all these, in that woeful and dreary seclusion can 
Hud their own happiness not less calm and self-consoled iu that long dark 
expectation, than when the last act of unjust power sets them free from the 
bonds of life, and they feel on the brink of deatli that they have a foretaste 
of immortal happiness. 

TICKLEH. 

I'lie lad is an eloquent lad—and will one diiy be an orator. 

NOKTII. 

Kvoiits nor condition are iu our power, but the mind, with which we all 
receive them, is, Hal. 

VO\ UCNTI.KMAN. 

“ I'allen cherub ! to be weak is miserable, 

Doing, or suHVring,” 

\onTn. 

Suffering! Our lot may be such that we can do nothing—that we have to 
hii merely piishive. In that case all depends on our will. If we receive pain 
with a shrinking and impatient mind, we give it its full power over us. 

TICKM2R. 

True, Kit, But thougli any body may triumph over the toothacli, what 
man of woman born but must shriek at the tic doloreux Y 

NORTH. 

The Indian undergoing torture, iu wliicli he sings war-sougs, and laughs 
to scorn l»is tormentors, horrible to nature as his condition is, is surely not 
to be judged of by the mere imagination of what we ourselves should suffer 
in his place. That spirit wliicli lias been enured to pain, and which, in ut¬ 
most agony, can feel its accustomed pride rise unconquerably above it all, 
must be regarded as, l»y the power of its own will, casting off from itself 
great part or natural suffering. Tt is a spirit no longer penetrable to suffering 
—inviilnernble ; pride, or whatever other feeling," truly 

(uu}s til’ obdiired breast 
With Atubboni patience, as with iriiAe sted,'' 

TICKI.RH. 

My temper is none of the best; yet 1 ackiioutledge that almost at any 
hour of one’s life, there is opportunity given of determining for oneself 
vvJiat the tenor of his feelings shall be, whether for pleasure or for pain, 

NORTll, 

Neither is mine; yet 1 see, sometimes not without self-upbraiding, that 
those who cannot command themselves, draw from the continual stream of 
the incidontH of life, uneasiness and vexation, while it would have been 
easier to draw from them cheerfidiicss and satisfaction. 

TICKLER. 

The common remark. Kit, that great part of the happiness and iinliappi- 
ncbs of life depends upon its petty occurrences, a remark which, when 
simply stated, appears degrading to tlio wide of our mind, acquires a more 
reasonable meaning when wc consider that the mind exercising itself, as it 
must do, on these little events, finds in them the occasion of yielding to the 
temper of pain and dissatisfaction, or of sharing the temper of pleasure and 
contentment. 

NORTH. 

True, Timothy. Tlie mind is not subject, as the remark would intimate, 
to such events. They are not of magnitude to force on it either pleasure 
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or paiu. But because tlie ordiaary state in whicli it exists must be either 
of the one character or the other, and as, in the absence of great and con- 
straining occurrences, that ordinary state muiit be derived from its own 
disposition, therefore those slight and petty circumstances appear thus im¬ 
portant, wlien ill truth the mind does no more than exercise its faculty of 
throwing itself into the pain, or of sustaining in itself its natural spirit of 
joy and vigour, 

TICKLER. 

^Tis but a shallow apologue, tiiat of the Caliph who on his deatli-bed de¬ 
clared that in his long reign of prosperity and glory he had known but three 
days of happiness. 

NORTH. 

He must indeed have been a poor devil. 

TICKLER. 

He has not told us—has he—what constituted the happiness of the three 
days? What do you conjecture was the business of the blockhead ? Sen¬ 
sual 'r' 

NORTH. 

No. But our Alfred, I warrant liiin, knew many hundreds of hap]>y days. 
For though subjected to horrid convulsion-fits, tliat often all at once made 
him fall down on the floor of his palace, like a beggar in the street inire, 
he was happy in genius and virtue. But wiio ever supposed tliat a mise¬ 
rable des])ot could enjoy one hour’s true happiness ? Yet the (,'alipb ought 
not to have been ungrateful for liis pleasures. For the joys of tins Jiarem, 
the slavery of bended knees, and ol faces sweeping the iloor in humilia¬ 
tion, the insidious flatterer and the deadly mute—all these may have been, 
during their hour, iustnuiients of base, luxurious, or cruel pleasure—but 
such remembrances could bring no peace to a dying bed, and therefore he 
became at last a querulous moralist. 

TICKLER. 

Do you ever euvy the condition of any man, North ? 

NORTH. 

Not often now'. Yet, ’tis not unnatural to do so, for we always look on 
the lot from which we are removed, my friend, with imagination; and some¬ 
times the sense of the real disadvantages of our own lot turns our thoughts 
with something of envy, with a regretful comparison at least, towards those 
whose lot by its nature, whatever else may be ils disadvantages, is exempt 
from that particular disturbance under which we may snfl'er. 

VOUNO GENTLEMAN. 

Who is there, sir, that, till he his read again and again the history of Cle- 
nius, does notJ>elieve that the mind in which such beautiful creations were 
born, anu which dwelt among them, was happy? 

NORTH, 

Alas! alas 1 Burns, Byron, Cowpei*. I think of writing tlic lives of these, 
three in one volume. 

TI< KLER. 

Do. In like manner. Master Henry, we iinagiuc the wealthy and the 
powerful to be happy, not merely because they are visibly exempted from 
many troubles, but because we know that there are principles in our nature 
to whicli superiority over our fellow-inen is grateful, and that such posses¬ 
sions seem to enlarge the domain of the will. Does he wish for knowledge ? 
The learning of ages lies open^before his mind. Will he have luxury ? A 
Uiousaiid hands are ready to minister to his delight. But he may be a 
coward—a scrub—or a dolt—and ends, perhaps, a life of slavery to some 
slut, by suicide. 

NORTH. 

I purpose writing a volume to be entitled, Compensation. 

TICKLER. 

Do. Ay, Kit, the sword hung by a single hair over the royal banouct is 
much m point. That was the hidden ill of the heart wliicJi tlie courtier 

could not bare divined. 
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YOUNU GENTLESrAN, 

Metliiiiks no man can be miserable who loves his country. I become 
happy in a moment when I think on Scotland. 

TICKLER. 

Why ? 

YoVNtl GEXTLEMA.V. 

Because of the—the—— 

TICKLER, 

North—help him out. 

NORTH. 

The love of our country, niy good boy, is not so much an attachment to 
any assignable object, as it is our participation in that whole spirit which 
has breathed in the heart of the whole race of men of which we are sprung; 
and, therefore, without strong and fine sympathies, uo man can be a patriot. 
That is our country, not where we have breathed alone—not that land which 
we have loved, because it has shewn to our opening eyes the brightness of 
heaven and the gladness of eai*th—but the land for which we have hoped 
and feared—for Avhich our bosoms have be.it with the consenting hopes 
and fears of thousands of heroic hearts—that land, of wdiich we have loved 
the mighty living and the mighty dead. 

yol'm; (jenti.eman. 

That laud, sir, the Roman or the Greek ^vould say, where the boy had 
sung in the pomj) that led the sacrifice to the altars of the ancient Deities 
of t)ie soil. 

Tn’KLi:». 

A'^cry fine. You are a brace of incomparable orators. But if declama¬ 
tion is still to be the order of the night, I beg to be heard, for I can Iiarawgue, 
if 1 have a mind, like one of the Lake Poets. Why, the Campus Martius, 
and the Pahestra, where the youth exercised heroic games, what were 
they, gentlemen, but ibc Schools of Patriotism 't For were not the youth 
taking part, then and there, in the passions, the ])ower, the hope, the glory, 
that flowed through all the spirit of the nation V 

NORTH. 

True, Tim. Old warriors, and gowned statesmen, that frowned in brass 
or in marble, in public places, and in the porches of noble houses,—tro- 
]>Iiied monuments and towers, riven with the scars of ancient battles,—the 
Temple raised where Jove had stayed the flight,—or the Victory, that with 
suspended wings still seemed to hover over the conquering bands,—what 
were all these to the eyes and the fancy of the young citizen, hut characters 
speaking to lain of the great secret of Ids hope and desire, in wJdcIi ho 
read tlie union of his own heart to the heart of the heroic nation of which 
he wan one V 

TU Ivl.Ml. 

True, Kit. And what if less noble passions must hereafter take their 
place in his nuiid,—what if he must learn to e;l)!ire in tlie rivalries and hates 
of Ins house or of his order,—these far deeper and greater feelings had been 
sunk into his spirit in the years wlicii it is most hiisceptible, unsullied, and 
pure; and afterwards, in great contests, in peril of life and death, in 
those moments of agitation, or profound emotion, in which the higher soul 
again rises up, tliose high and solemn aifectioiis of boyhood and youth 
would return upon him, and consecrate his warlike deeds with the noblest 
name that was known to those ancient states. 

NORTH. 

Therefore, Timothy, how was the oaken croMui prized, which was given 
to him who had saved the life of a citizen! Y'et, perhaps, he loved not the 
man whom he had iireserved; but he had remembered in the battle, that 
it was a son of his country that had fallen, and over whom he had spread 
his shield. He knew, tliat the breath he guarded was jiart of his country's 
being, 

TICKLER. 

Woe to the Citizen of tlie World! The man can have neither heart nor 
imagination. The natah sohtrn is not on its own account dear; but dear 
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as that by which tiie present and the pa«t generations are all bound toge¬ 
ther. 

VOLNO OKNTLKM.W. 

And hence the exiles carry with them the names of the mother country. 
The fugitives from Troy had formed a little Ilium, and named a little 
Xantlius—“ et arentem Xanthi cognomine rivum.” 

NORTH, 

The cliararter of the mind of this country, Hal, is not to be spoken of 
lightly—yet ’twoiild be unsafe to say that it is sound at the core. It pre¬ 
sents to our eyes a spectacle of energy and ardour in all tlie ordinary pur¬ 
suits of life. 

VorNG UENTtRMAN. 

Indeed, the life of no order, sir, is that of repose. 

NORTH. 

So far well. Repose is stagnation. But the agitations of the late eventful 
years have occupied the minds of all men with interests, which, though of tiic 
utmost importance and magnitude, were, nevertheless, in one respect tempo¬ 
rary. For every new event that arose, or was in preparation, seemed as if the 
fate of a nation, or, 1 might almost say, of mankind, were involved in its issue, 
and therefore no excess of passionate expectation which could be fixed on 
it could appear misplaced. Thus have we been accustomed to live in a suc¬ 
cession of vivid emotions Avliich wci*e all but the birth of the times, and could 
only have the duration of the events with whicli they had arisen. The 
events passed away, and with tliem our thouglits took wing into oblivion. 

Yorxu (.KNTI.EMAX, 

1 can, indeed, understand, sir, from your pregnant words, that the strong 
and pervading sympathies with the fortunes of nations and humanity, how¬ 
ever ennobling to the minds which it filled— 

NORTH. 

Aye, Hal, and accompanied with lessons of the highest instruction— 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

May have been injurious to the highest faculties of thought. 

TK KLKR. 

How the deuce may that be r 

NORTH. 

Tell him, Hal. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Because they may have withdrawn the imaginations of men, sir, from the 
great objects which to the self-collected mind, wrapped in meditation,have 
always appeared of paramount importance- 

TICKLER. 

And, what, bray, are they / 

YOUNG C.ENTI.EAIAV. 

They arc the—tJiey are the—the—• 

NORTH, 

It seemed, indeed. Tickler, ns if the more thoughtful mind turning itself 
to those remote objects- 

TICKLER. 

1 ‘onfourid ye, Kit, what objects? 

NORTH, 

'i'liose remote objects and their shadowy speculations, were deserting the 
great hazards of mankind to busy itself with the dreams of a fantastic and 
indolent philosophy. 

TICKLEH. 

Very line, indeed, sir, very fine. 

NORTH. 

We have found, Timothy, almost ever siuce the great French Revolu¬ 
tion— 

TICKLER. 

Ttie small one was a shabby concern. 

NORTH. 

Wfi have found, Timothy, In the occurreuees and scencH of a shifting 
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world, tLo full scope for all our capacity of hope and desiro; and liciico it 
may be difficult for the Boul of the nation to turn itself to higher and more 
lasting conteniplalions; and if it were to do so, impossible perhaps to re¬ 
cover that zeal and those devout convictions of their eternal worth, which 
belonged to them of old, and have been easy and habitual to men who lived 
in calmer times of the world. 

TICKI.KR. 

1 am where Moses was when the caudle went out. 

NORTH. 

No high philosophy, Hal, pervades our literature—and I fear uono is 
in—— 

TICKLLR. 

The nation’s soul, as you call it, Kit. Yet the nation is a decent body 
enough. 

YOrXG (;rA'TLK.VA\. 

Surely, sir, the arts of imagination- 

NORTH. 

Cannot supply, Hal, that kind of continued strength which the miud now 
requires—— 

TICKLER. 

The soul of the nation. 

NORTH. 

For in the luxury of a people, their arts, Hal, take the tone of the times. 
Imagination is too much in sympathy with pleasure; it yields itself too 
easily to the enchantment from which the mind itself seeks deliverance. 

TICKLER. 

Noav let him alone, Hal, and you shall liear the inconsistent old sophist 
contradicting all he has said to-night. 

NORTH. 

No. All the arts to which imagination gives birth have greatly changed 
their character, Tickler, with the changing genius of a people. Strong, 
masculine, and rude in older times, and bearing the stamp of the bold spirit 
wbicb created them, they have at a later period become enervated and ef¬ 
feminate, and tainted with the weakness of a luxurious age—breathing 
hack on the soul of the people—— 

TICKLER. 

There again—for people, say nation, 

NORTH. 

The indolent softness they had already received from it. 

TICKLER. 

Oh! dear I oh! dear! 

VOLNU GENTLEMAN, 

Yet in their power and beauty, how they exalt—— 

TICKLER. 

The national soul. 

NORTH. 

In the work of the painter or sculptor, Hal, you see finely exemplified' 
the process by wbicli conception, imagination, and intellect kindle, even 
at thc/oms themselves have made.” 

VOUNG GENTLEM\N. 

Yes—Sir ? 

TICKLER. 

What? 

NORTH, 

Think—feel— do ; think—feel—and do again; and liow glories the spirit 
in the beholding of what itself creates! The Painter begins to work—his 
hand performs the bidding of bis thought, and the forms of beauty which 
ai'lse m bis mind dawn on the tablet before bis eyes. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

Now he sees what he 1ms conceived—and his imagination takes fire 
from its own product. 
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NORTH. 

Yes. And no sooner does he behold the forms In palpable representa¬ 
tion, than his conception Itself changes; for his feelings, Hal, are warmed 
by tliat beauty as by " touch etherem of Heaven’s fiery rod j” his thoughts 
glow 08 in a spiritual furnace- 

TICKLER. 

A spiritual furnace' 

NORTH. 

And tliat first imperfect conception is invested with purer brightness, 
and moulded to shape divine. From unknown dwelling-places In his genius 
the fair ideas come flocking— 

TICKLER. 

All birds of a feather. 

NORTH. 

And then indeed, Tickler, his mind teeming with a thousand unembodied 
conceptions, all ready to burst into life, he understands iu his joy what 
creative mind itself may owe to the works it would frame for others’ de¬ 
light, and perceives that his own art is the only muse lie must invoke to 
inspire his g;enius. 

VOUNG GENTLEMAN, 

How much, sir, have the best, the most sacred conceptions of men’s souls, 
been affected by edifices reared at their own bidding! IIow vast the 
power of a Gothic Cathedral I There, all is subjected under its one use of 
a house of religious worship. There are found all that serves to the many 
ministrations of religion ; and there too is another important use, not neces¬ 
sarily connected wTtli them, it is a repository of the dead. Its natural 
sanctity, as a house of worship, has made it a fit mansion of expg:ting rest, 
a dormitory of the living dead ! 

'rfr*vf i«'u 

Be intelligible, sir. 

YOUNG GENTLttttAN. 

And again, sir, all these uses, and all that appears extrinsic to them, in 
the elaborate and prodigal beauty of its forms, are subjected^ the one great 
purpose, the one imagination of the wliolc structure, religi^B awe. It is 
thus, sir, that the human being gives bis own spirit to the insensate stone, 
till it breathe back again upon him a still loftier and more divine inspira¬ 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Well said, my good lad. That which the works of the Fine Arts effect 
partially, speech may be said to efiect to the human species. Suppose us 
from the creation all dumb ! 

TICKLER. 

Well for us had It been so with women. 

NORTH. 

Savage!—We should have lived in an obscure dream haunted by shape¬ 
less phantoms. Silent people often get insane. It is not safe to have too 
many dealings with wordless thoughts. You cannot discover what they 
would be at—they are at the best suspicious characters—and sometimes 
vagrants that would not scruple to murder you at midnight in your bed. 

TICKLER. 

The thought uttered in speech [don’t keep staring at North] is embodied, 
youug gentleman, in a sort of distinct reality, and is thus made apparent to 
the mind itself in a palpable form, just as its beautiful conceptions of visi¬ 
ble things become defined and strong in the colours and lineaments of tlie 
growing picture. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

And hence it is, sir, that the orator, as the torrent of his speech rushes 
on, kindles in his eloquence, just like the painter in his work of creation* 

NORTH. 

You are thinking, I perceive, Ha), of one of those great men, who, inspired 
ivitli the zeal of their lioly cause, have stood up to speak fearlessly before 
the face of kings and in the presence of corrupted courts, those truths 
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which how down courts and kings to the level of the peasant and the beg- 
gar. 

TICKLER, 

That race is extinct. 

YOUNO OEKTLBMAN. 

He heard liimself the voice that thundered in the ears of his audience; 
tiiA fervour of passion which was pouring forth in the sounds urged on and 
bore along his own spirit—the— 

TICKLER, 

Stop—puli up—hold fast. All that and mucli more applies to extempo- 
raneoufl eloquence—but not to MSS., much less to printed sernions—or to 
discourses got by lieart and spouted forth by a hypocrite, not ashamed by 
assumed fervour to swindle you into a belief that all his sedulously got 
up paragraphs arc sudden inspiration. 

NORTH. 

I would have the great minds among us, and there must be many, study 
more profoundly the laws of thought and feeling. 

YOUNli GENTLEMAN* 

Of all studies, sir, sureljr the most ennobling! Higher far such science 
than those that deal with mere matter—but, alasT more mfficult far, as is seen 
in the results, sir. The mind is as great a mystery now as it was to Plato. 

TICKLER. 

Or Pythagoras. 

NORTH. 

To the observer of Physical Science, It may be said truly, the subject is 
uniform and constant. Gold, iron, are the same metals now and hereto¬ 
fore—here and in every place. Tho races of living nature have continued 
unchanged. The growth of every plant is a constant process. Every spring 
brings the same blossoms—every autumn the same fruit* The same air 
breatlies—tlie same showers fall—the same ocean rolls to all nations 
tliroiigli all time. The stars keep tiicir place, and the planets their motion, 
and astronomy, from the sun’s la&Sst eclipse, can read hack the heavens to 
the moment when his orb was first darkened in the sky. 

TICKLER. 

Nortli—I am^not given to compliments—but douse my daylights, if that 
be not spoken like a poet and a philosopher. 

NORTH. 

It is evident what is tlie result to science of this unchangeableness in the 
suY»jects of observation. Every enquirer knows that the same matter is 
before him which was before the eyes, or under the hands, of all his prede¬ 
cessors in enquiry; he knows that ho ims but exactly to follow definite 
methods of observation whicli they have pursued and prescribed, and all 
the means of which are as constant and unchangeable as the matter itseif, 
and the result which they found must discover themselves too to his sight. 
All that has been gained is possessed; every province that is won is at the 
same time secured; and the empire of science, continually enlarging, de¬ 
scends an unimpaired inheritance to each new generation of enquirers. 

YOUNG gentleman. 

The only change, perhaps 1 may be permitted to say, sir, thatts possible, 
is Improvement; because tho methods of Physical Science, which are too 
definite in their nature to be lost when they are recorded, are yet suscep¬ 
tible of endless amelioration ; and by those only erring knowledge is set 
aside. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing in this world, therefore, so easy as to be n chemist. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

And more so to be a mathematician. 

NORTH, 

Compare with this the condition of Moral Science. To it there is but 
one subject—assuming endless modifications. One part of it is—the Pas¬ 
sions. Love, ambition, revenge I We give, indeed, one name to a passion, 
supposed to be one in difFerent minds. But examine that one passion in 
different minds, and see where is its unity. 
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TICKT.ER. 

0'«r the hill® and far away. What say you, Hal V 

VOCXG GESTLKMAN. 

Nothing, sir. 

NORTH, 

We see love in one mind a fierce, se]f*wiiled, devouring patssiou, that 
seeks nothing but its own gratification at all consequences. In another wo 
see it pure, generous, ana hei'oic, in its every height of strength sacrificing 
itself to object, or to^ solemn duties, and enabled by its own intense 
strength to make that sacrifice. lu another we see it humble and meek, the 
sorrow and the solace of a gentle, patient, uncomplaining life. Is tliis the 
same passion to which we have given the same name ‘r 

vouNu gextu:m vn. 

Vain delusion, indeed! 

NORTH. 

We read the story of two men who have signalized tlicmselves by their 
giant usurpation of power over the obedience and destinies of their kind. 
We call both ambitious. Yet I find Julius Caesar shedding no blood but as 
a soldier in the field, dropping tears to see the pale maugled head of his 
mightiest foe, and taking those, in the frankness of generous affection, to his 
unnUstrusting confidence, who were erelong to whet their daggers against 
bis life. 

TlCULKIt. 

He was a tyrant 

NORTH, 

We may live—nay, not we—but Hal here—to hco worse. ^Vo find an¬ 
other to whom ambition supplies a very different heart; whose spirit it 
steels against remorse; to whom it makes the paths of peac.e and of blood 
alike on the way to empire, from whose own heart it shuts out peace, 
sowing fear, suspicion, and hate in its place;, to whom it makes the liappi- 
ness and life of one man and those of minions a matter of like indifference, 
in the calculations of that sole arbiter of Will and Destiny. Can wc think 
that in the two men we have understood the passion of tlieir ambition, be¬ 
cause we have given it one name in both V The truth is, Hal, that the Poets 
hare done great and glorious things with the Passions—the Plilloso])hers 
little—and the Metaj^ysiciana nothing. 

YOU.NG GENTLEMAN. 

In tiiat field, revered sir, as In others, you are born to work wonders 
that shall make the name of North immortal. 

NORTH. 

Turn to those with whom ^ou live, Hal, and see how the same aflection 
towards yourself is different In different breasts. Is intellect, is judgment, 
is memory, the same ? The entire mind is different by the complex differ¬ 
ence of the thousandfold variety in all its faculties and powers. 

YOUNG liENTLEHAN. 

A mighty maze, but not without a plan.” 

NORTH. 

Nay, itls different to itself. Every new passion that enters, each suc¬ 
cessive year’s longer experience of life, changes all that was before—the 
whole mind, through all its feelings and all its thoughts, 

TICKLER* 

Aye—every mind undergoes metamorphosca more miraculous than any 
sung by Naso. 

[Silver Time-piece smites Ten—Enter Aaibrose with roasted 
Goose^ Turkey JHHo^ and the accustomed etceteras.] 

[Curtain drops.] 
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TENNYSON S POEMS.* 


Almost all men, women, and 
cliildren, are poets, except those who 
write versesS. We shall not define 
poetry, because the Cockneys have 
done so; and were they to go to 
church, we should be strongly tempt¬ 
ed to break the Sabbath. But this 
mucli we say of it, that every tiling 
is poetry whicluis not mere sensa¬ 
tion. We arc poets at all times wjieii 
our minds are makers. Now', it is 
Avell known, that we create nine? 
tenths^ at least of what appears io 
exist externally; and that such is 
somewhere about the proportion be¬ 
tween reality and imagination. ]Mil- 
lions of supposed luatters-of-fact an* 
the wildest fictions—of which wc 
ntav mention merely two, the rising 
and the setting of tlie suii. Tiiis be¬ 
ing established, it follows that we 
live, breathe, and have our being in 
Poetry—it is the Life of our Lite— * 
the heart of the mystery, which, were 
it plucked out, and to beat no more, 
the universe, now all written over 
with symbolical characters of light, 
would be at once a blank obscurely 
scribbled over with dead letters; or 
rather, the volume Avould be shut 
up—and appear a huge clumsy folio 
with brass dasps, bound iu calf-skin, 
and drapevied with cobwebs.* But 
instead of tliaVthe leaves of the living 
Book of Nature are all flutteiiuglu 
the sunshine; even he who runs may 
read; though they alone who sit, 
stand, or lie, pondering on i^ pagelj' 
behold in full the beauty and the 


sublimity, which their own immor¬ 
tal spirits create, reilected back on 
them Avlio are its authors, and felt, in 
that trance, to he the spiritual sound 
and colouring which vivifies and ani¬ 
mates the face and the form of Na¬ 
ture. 

All men, Avomcii, and children, 
then, arc manifestly pOets, except 
those Avho write verses. But why 
that exception V Because they alone 
make no use of their minds. Versi- 
fiers^and we speak but of them—- 
arc the sole living creatures that are 
not also creators. The inferior ani- 
mals^as we are pleased to call th^m, 
and as indeed in some respeds they 
are—modify matter much in their 
imaginations. Rode ye never a horse 
by night tlirougli a foreet? 'liiat 
most poetical of quadrupj)4's:ef!.€8 a 
spirit iu every stum^ else Why by 
such sudden start sliould he throw 
his master over his ears ? The black¬ 
bird oiv^Uio tip-top of that pine-tent 
is a ])oet, else never could ms yellow 
bill so salute Avitli rapturous orisons 
the reascending Sun, as he flings over 
the woods a lustre again 'gorgeous 
from the sea. And what iumces 
those stock-doves, think ye, to fill 
the heart of the grove Avitii soft, 
deep, low, lonely, far-aWay, mourn¬ 
ful, yet happy— tfiunder ; Avliat, but 
Love and Joy, and Delight and De¬ 
sire, in one word, Poetry—Poetry 
that confines the universe ,to that 
wedded pair, within the sanctuary 
of the pillared shade impervious to 
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meridiaa sunbeams, and brightens 
and floftena into splendour and into 
snow divine the plmnsige beautify¬ 
ing the creatures in their bliss, os 
breast to breast they cfoo4endoo on 
their shallow nest! 

Thus all men, women, and child* 
ran, birds^ boasts, and iisbes^ ai'e 
•poets, except versifiers. Oysters 
are poets. Nobody will deny , that, 
wlio ever in the neighbourhood of 
Prcstoopans beheld them passion- 
ately gaming, on their native ||^pd, 
for the now of tide coming again to 
awaken Jill their energies from the 
wide Atlantic. Nor less so are snails. 
See them in the dewy stillness of 
eve. as they salute the crescent Dian, 
with horns humbler indeed, but no 
less pointed than her own. The 
beetle, against the traveller borne 
in heedless hum, if wc knew all his 
feelings in that soliloquy, might safe¬ 
ly be pronounced a Wordsworth. 

Thus are wo nil poets—liigh and 
low—except versifiers. They, po^r 
creatures, are a peculiar people, im¬ 
potent of good works. Ears have 
they, but tney hear not—eyes have 
they, but they will not sec—nay, 
naturalists assert that they have 
brains and spinal marrow, also or¬ 
gans of speech; yet with all that 
organization, they seem to have but 
liuje feeling, and no thought; and 
but by a feeble and monotonous fizz, 
are you made aware, in the twilight, 
of the useless existence of the ob¬ 
scure eph’emerals. * 

But W6 ,fear that we are getting 
' satirical, than whicli nothing can well 
be more unbecoming tlie character 
of a Christian; 8o let us be'serious. 
Many times a month do we hint to 
aU such insects, that MaMMqpks 
upon them as midges. But^still will 
they be seeking, to insinuate thoin- 
sel^es through her long deep veil, 
wl|w uunllke ftlic wears at gloani-* 
ing^nd can they complain of cruel¬ 
ty, if she brush them away with her 
"^ly hand^^or,compress them with 
per Buonr^hite fingers into uulin- 
geriog death y There Is no such pri¬ 
vileged place in this periodical lyorld 
now as the fugitive Poets* Corner. 
Atl its regions are open to the in¬ 
spired; but tlie versifier has qo spot 
now wherein to expand his sraall 
mealy wings; and you see him sU« 
tmg disconsolato as one those 
animalculg, vrlio, la their indolent 


brownnesB, are neither flies, bees,nor 
wasps, like a spot upon dandelion 
or bunweed, till he surprises you by 
proving that he has wings, or some¬ 
thing of that sort, by a feeble fare¬ 
well flight in among nettles some 
yards on, where he takes refuge in 
eternal oblivion* 

, It i^ n<|it easy to find out what sets 
people a-versirying; especially now- 
a-days, when the lightest symptoms 
of being sometliiug amiss with'" 
them in that way, immediately sub¬ 
ject them not only to the grossest 
indignities, but to the almost certain 
loss of bread. Wo could perhaps 
in Hom^ measure understand it, were 
they rich, or even tolerably well-off; 
in uie enjoyment, let us suppose, of 
small annuities, or of hereditary 
kail-yards, with a well in the corner, 
overshadowed with abourtreebush; 
but they are almost always, if in at 
the knees, out at the elbows; and 
their stockings seem to }tave been 
compiled originally by some myste¬ 
rious process of aarning upon no* 
thing as a substratum. Now nothing 
more honourable than virtuous po¬ 
verty; but then we expect to sec 
him with a shuttle or a spade in liis 
^land, weaving “ seventeen hunder 
Ifneii,** or digging drains, till the 
once dry desert is all one irrigated 
meadow,green as the summer woods 
that fiing their shadows o’er its hay¬ 
cocks. Ho is an insufferable sight, 
alt^'iiately biting his nails and his 
pen,and blotching wliitey-brown widi 
hieroglyphics Uiat would have puz¬ 
zled Champollion. Versifying ope- 
, ratlvesare almost always half-witted 
creatures, ad^cted to drinking; and 
sell their songs for alms. Persona 
with the failings* in vithat arc somoT 
times cane(|;,thq ^Iddle-tdasscs, or 
even iq more genteel or fashionable 
llfe^ such the children of clerks of 
various kinds, say to canal pf cQd ernn- 
^ panies, are slpw to enter upon 
specific pi'ofessibn, 4ru3ting tp their 
genyis,^ which their parents regard 
wHli tcm'8, sometimes of joy, and 
seinetirpe^ of according as their 
propI>etie ^souTs see tho . brows of 
their offbpilng adorned with laurels, 
^or their breecbe# with tatters, Sen- 
hlble parents crush this propensity 
in the bud, and rutlJessly bind the 
Apollos apprentices to Places; but 
the weaker ones enclose coutrXbu- 
tiooA td:<;hristophef Nortb^aa if they 
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Imd never lieard of hJs erotoh. 
and thus i$ the world defrauded of 
many^a tailor. What becomes of all - 
the veralfier^ when they get old—if, 
indeed, they ever do get old—we ne¬ 
ver yet lieard any pmustble conjec¬ 
ture; thowhwehave oiu'aelvea aeen 
some in middle age, Walking about,. 
each by himself, lookihg as if he vrare 
sole survivor of the Seven Young 
Men, with his unmeaning face, and 
' his umbrella under his arm, thougli 
the dust may have been lying three 
inches thick, and laughing to scorn 
the thin-spurting showers of the 
water-carts, that seemed sent there 
rather to raise than to lay ghost 
Of a dry summer. ’Tls/said that 
from this class is drawn the supply 
of theatrical critics. 

Now and then, by some felicity of 
fortune, a versifier enjoys a tempo¬ 
rary revenge on stepdame Natui*e, 
ana for a while is seen fiuttering 
like n butterfly among birds; or ra¬ 
ther heard cheeping Itjce a mouse 
among a choir of nightingales. Peo¬ 
ple talce it into tlieir heads to insist 
upon it that he is a poet. They so- 
licit subsci'iptions, get him into print, 
and make interest with newspaper 
editors to allow him to reviev/ him¬ 
self twice a-week through the sea¬ 
son. These newspaper^ he files; 
and binds the folio. ^ lie abuses 
Hlackwood; and is crowned King^ of 
all the Albums*. ^ ^ - 

We had no intention of h^ng so, 
but suspect that we have hem souie- 
what, SGveroi^BO let us relieve all 
lads of fcelingand fancy, by assuring 
tli,em tbut hrihprto >ye have been 
sneeriugbut at sulpha and God-help- 
.you-silly-onos^ ^hd that oui* hearts 
overflow wim khidu^as towards all 
the ehtldren uf 'genlui Not a few 
pronilsbig boys have lately attempt- 
ed.p'oetry both the'ea^t and we&ti 
of Scotland, and rbe have listened* 
not-undelighted tolhe music. Stod- 
dartnnd'Aytoun-^he of the peatiK 
■WakOi and He of Poland-rare gra¬ 
ciously regarded by OldChpstophev; 
and their volumds^presentatu)n*ro- 
piea-^have been placed'among the 
ehsays pf those gifted youths, of 
whe^d in riper yeai's much "may V® 
'confidently predicted of fair >and 
ood. Many of the small poems of 
ohn Wright, an indnstridus wpavi^Vt 
flomewhere In Ayrslurei are.beauli- 
fiil, and«baye rt^^Ived the praftoof 
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Sir Waiter himself, who, though kind 
to all aspirants, praises nope to whom 
nature has not imparted some por¬ 
tion of the creative power of ge¬ 
nius. 

, One of John’s strains we have com¬ 
mitted to memory—or lather, with- 
put trying to.do so, got by heart; and 
as it seems to us very mild and 
touching, here it Is. 

I 

TH& \Va£('KE]> MAUIKEH. 

proud bird of the shore ! 

Carry my last breath with thee to the cliff— 

Whore waits our shattered 

One that shall mark nor it nor lover more. 

Fan, with thy plumage blight, 

Her heaving heart to rest, us thou dost mine, 

And, geutly to divine 

The tearful tale, dap out her beacon light. 

Again swoop out to sea, 

With lone and lingering wail, then lay tliy 
Leml, 

As thou thyself wei t dead. 

Upon her breast, that she may weep for m#* 

>iow, let her bid false Hope 

For ever liidc her beam, nor trust again 

The peacc-bcreaviug Htraiu— 

Life has, but still for lienee, choioo flowers 
to crop. 

Oh ! bid her not repine, 

And deem my l(»s too bitter to he borne) 
dfet all of pasbion scorn, 

Ibit the mild, deepening memory sxf lume. 

4 

Thou art away!—^wcet wind, 

Hear the last tiiekliiig tear-drop on ycuf 
ning, « 

And o’er her bosom fling 

The Joyo-lVaiiglit pear.ly «hower, till rest it 

England ought to be producing 
bome young poets now, that there 
Ujiay be no dull interregnum yirhen 
the old shall have passed awaj^^nd 
pass away many of them soon^ust 
—their bodies, which are shadows^ 
but their spirits^ which^f^'e lights— 
they will burn for ever—till time be 
no more. It is thought by many that 
almost hll the poetical genius which 
has Worked such wonders in our day, 
was brought into power—it liaving 
been^given but in capacity to the 
Wordsworths, and Scotts, and By* 
>ons — by the French Revolution. 
Through the storm and tempest, the 
thunder and the lightning, wtilch ae* 
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compaiiied that great moral and in- 
tellectual earthquake, the strong- 
winged spirits soared; and found in 
their bosom, or in tlie “ deep serene” 
above all that turmoil, in the imper¬ 
turbable lieavens, the inspiration and 
the matter of immortal song. If it 
were so, then shall not the next age 
want its migiity poets. For wc see 
“ the deep-fermenting tempest brew¬ 
ed in the grim evening sky.” On the 
beautiful green grass of England may 
there glisten in the sun but the pear¬ 
ly dewdrops; may they be brushed 
away but by the footsteps of Labour 
issuing from his rustic lodge. But 
Europe, long ere bright heads arc 
grey, will see blood poured out like 
water; and there will be the noise 
of many old establislimcnts quaking 
to their foundations, or rent asunder, 
or overthrown. Much that is sacred 
will be preserved; and, after a trou¬ 
bled time, much will be repaired and 
restored, as it has ever been after 
misrule and ruin. Then—and haply 
not till then—will again be heard the 
majestic voice of song from the reno¬ 
vated nations. Yet, if the hum which 
now we hear be indeed that of the 
March of Intellect, that voice may as¬ 
cend from the earth in peace. Intel¬ 
lect delights in peace, which it pro¬ 
duces ; but many is the mean power 
that apes the mighty, and often, for 
a while the cheat is successful—the 
counterfeit is crowned with conquest 
—and hollow hymns hail victories 
that issue in defeats, out of which 
rise again to life all that was most 
lovely and venerable, to run a new 
career of triumpli. 

But we are getting into the clouds, 
and our wish is to keep jogging along 
the turnpike road. So let all this 
pass for an introduction to our Arti¬ 
cle—and let us abruptly join com¬ 
pany with the gentleman whose name 
Btai^ at the head of it, Mr Alfred 
Tennyson, of whom the world, wc 
presume, yet knows but little or 
nothing, wbotn his friends call a 
Phoenix, but who, we hope, will not 
be dissatisfied with us, should we 
designate him merely a Swan. 

One of the saddest misfortune.? 
that can befall a young poet, is to be 
the Pet of a Coterie; and the very 
saddest of all, if in Cockneydom. 
Such has been the unlucky lot of 
Alfred Tennyson. He has been ele* 
rated to the throne of Little Britaini 


and sonnets were showered over his 
coronation from tlic most remote re¬ 
gions of his empire,even from Hamp¬ 
stead Hill. Eulogies more elaborate 
than the architecture of the costliest 
gingerbread, have been built up into 
panegyrical piles, in commemoration 
of the Birth-day; and ’twould be a 
pity indeed with one’s crutch to 
smash the gilt battlements, ^vbite too 
with sugar as with frost, and be¬ 
gemmed with comfits. The beset¬ 
ting sin of nil periodical criticism, 
and now-a'days there is no other, is 
boundless extra\agance of praise; 
but none splash it on like the trowel- 
men who have been bedaubing Mr 
Tennyson. There is something wrong, 
however, with the compost. It woirt 
stick; unseemly cracks deform the 
surface; it falls ofl* piece by piece 
ere it has dried in the sun, or it hard¬ 
ens into blotches; and the worship¬ 
pers liave but discoloured and disfi¬ 
gured their Idol. The worst of it is, 
tliat they molvo the Bespattered not 
only feel, but look ridiculous; he 
seems as absurd as an linage in a tea- 
garden; and, bedizened with faded 
and fantastic garlands, the public 
cough on being told he is a Poet, for 
lie has much more the appearance 
of a Post. 

The Englishman’s Magazine ought 
not to have died ; for it threatened 
to be a very pleasant periodicaJ. An 
Essay " on tlie Genius of Alfred 
I'cnnyson,” sent it to the gl*ave. The 
superhuman—nay, supernatural— 
pomposity of that one paper, incapa¬ 
citated the whole work for living one 
day longer in this unceremonious 
world. The solemnity witli which 
the critic approached the object of 
his adoration, and the sanctity with 
which he laid his offerings on the 
shrine, were too much for our irreli¬ 
gious a^e. The Essay “ on the ge¬ 
nius of Alfred Tennyson,” awoke, 
a general guOaw, and it expired in 
convulsions. Yet the Essay ivaa ex¬ 
ceedingly well-written—as well as if 
it had been on the Genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton,” Therein lay the mis¬ 
take. Sir Isaac discoverea the law 
of gravitation; Alfred had but writ¬ 
ten some pretty verses, and mankind 
.were not prepared to set him among 
the stars. But that he has genius is 
proved by his being at this moment 
alive; for had he not, ho must have 
breathed his last under that critiquei 
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The spirit of life must indeed be 
strong within him; for he has out¬ 
lived a narcotic dose administered 
to him by a crazy charlatan in the 
Westminster, and after that lie may 
sleep in safety witli a pan of char¬ 
coal. 

But the Old Man must sec justice 
done to this ingenious lad, and save 
him from his worst enemies, liis 
friends. Never are we so happy— 
nay, ’tis now almost our only happi¬ 
ness—as when scattering flowers in 
the sunsliinc that falls from the yet 
unclouded sky on the green path 
prepared by gracious Nature for the 
feet of enthusiastic youth. 'Yet we 
scatter them not in too lavislfprofu- 
sion; and we take care that tlie 
young poet shall sec, along with 
the shadow of the spirit that cheers 
him on, that, too, of the accompany¬ 
ing cruteW! Were we not afraid that 
our style iniglit be thought to wax 
too figurative, we should say that 
Alfred is a promising plant; and tliat 
the day may come wiicii, heiiealli 
sun and shower, liis genius may 
grow up and expand into a stately 
tree) embowering a solemn shade 
within its wide circumference, while 
the daylight lies gorgeously on its 
crest, seen from afar in glory—itself 
a grove. 

But that day will never come, if 
he hearken not to our advice, and, as 
far as his own nature will permit, 
regulate by it the movements of his 
genius. Tliia may perhaps appear, 
at first sight or hearing, not a Vittle 
unreasonable on our part; but not 
so, if Alfred will but lay our words 
to heart, and meditate on their spi¬ 
rit. We desire to sec him prosper; 
and we predict fame as the fruit of 
obedience. If he disobey, he assu- 
redly goes to oblivion. 

At present he has small power over 
the common feelings and thouglits of 
men. His feebleness is distressing at 
all times when he makes an appeal 
to their ordinary sympathies. And 
the reason is, that he fears to look 
such sympathies boldly in the face, 
—and will be—metaphysical. What 
all the human race see and feel, he 
seems to think cannot be poetical; 
he is not aware of tlie transcendant 
and eternal grandeur of conimon*- 
place and all-time truths, which are 
the staple of all poetry. All human 
beings see the same light in heaven 
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and in woman’s eyes j and the grea 
poets put it into language which ra¬ 
ther records than reveals, spiritual 
izing while it embodies. They shur 
not the sights of common earth—wit 
ness Wordsworth. But beneath tht 
magic of their eyes the celandim 
grows a star or a sun. What beautj 
IS breathed over the daisy by loving 
ly blessing it because it is so com¬ 
mon ! " Sweet flower! whose hom< 
is every where !** In like manner 
Scott, when eulogizing our love oi 
oin* native land, uses the simplesi 
language, and gives vent to the sim¬ 
plest feelings— 

Lives there the man with soul sodea(I> 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ? 

What less—what more, could anj 
man say ? Yet translate these three 
lines—not omitting others that ac¬ 
company them- equally touching— 
into any language, living or dead— 
and they will instantly be felt by all 
hearts, savage or civilized, to be the 
most exquisite poetry. Of such 
power, conscious, as it kindles, of its 
dominion over men, because of their 
common humanity, would that there 
were finer and more frequent exam¬ 
ples in the compositions—otherwise 
often exquisite—of this young poet 
Yet two or three times he tries it 
on—thus, 

sationat. SO^'G. 

TliC-ic IS no laud like Kngland, 

Where’er the liglit of day be; 

There arc no hearts like Knglish hearts, 
Such hearts <*f oik as they he. 

1'herc is no land like England, 

Where’er the light of day he ; 

There are no men like Knglishroen, 

So tall and bold oh they be. 

CHORUS—For the FVench the Pope may 
shiivc ’em, 

For the devil a whit we heed 
As for the French, God speed ’em ^ 

Ihito their heart's desire. 

And the merry devil drive ’em 
Through the water and-the fire. 

Fci.i. Cu»—Our glory is our freedom, 

We lord it o’er the sea; 

We arc the sous of freedom, 

We are free. 

There is no land like F.nglamI, 

Where'er the light of day he; 

There arc no wives like English wives, 

So fair and chaste as they be. 
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'rhei*e U no land like Kriglaml, 

'Wlierc'er tue light of day he; 

There are no maids like English maids^ 

So beautiful ;ia thuy bo. 

Chou.—F or the French, &c. 

A national song that could be cha¬ 
racteristically sung but by—Tinip. 
Tims, too, would bo grand in the 
following war-song—and an encore 
would assuriMlIy be called for in a 
Toicc of thunder sufficient to sour 
small-beer. 

i:yGLl< 3 K \VAH-S 0 N(|. 

Who feai'9 to die? M'hofears to die? 

Is theie nnv lu*rc who fears to «lic ? 
fie shall llud what he fears; and none shall 
grieve 

For the man vho fciu-i to die ; 

But the Withering '^eurn of the many shall 
cleave 

To the man who feats to div. 

Chos.—> hont for England ! 

Iht! for fhighiiid! 

Guorgo for ICnghind 
Meiry r.ngl.ind I 
Linglaud for aye 1 

Think of Tims going off the stage, 
with right arm uplifted, shouting 
so— 

There standeth our ancient i-nomy ; 

M'ill he d'u'ft to battle uiLh the tree? 

Spur along! spur amain f charge to the tight; 

Charge ! cliaige to the light ’ 

Hold up the I.ioTi of England on high ! 

Shout for God and om* light! 

C'lJoii.—Shout for England, ckc. 

Miserable indeed^ 

These are almost the only lines in 
the volume in wljich Mr Tennyson 
condescends to he patriotic; and 
they do not hy resemblance remind 
us of Tyrtaens. It would not be 
safe to recite them by the sea-ehore, 
on an invasion of the French, Yet 
our friend is a lover of liberty, as he 
leaves us to gather from the follow¬ 
ing strain, which must have been 
ctHTiposed before he had acquired 
much skill in the ‘‘sedentary art of 
penmanship/* or experienced the 
painful awkwardness which every 
man-child must pass through on his 
first entrance into breeches, Samuel 
Johnson, long before he was a doc¬ 
tor, and but in bis fourth year, indi¬ 
ted some stanzas to a duck, after 
which “ We are Free*' will, we fear, 
be read at a disadvantage. Here is 
the whole concern : 
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wH Aar, ruKF. 

The winds, a't at tlieir hour of birth, 

Leantag upon the xidgkX sen, 

Breathed low around the rolling earth 
With mellow prelude^, ** Wc are free,** 
I'he streams through many, a liVied row 
Doivn-cftTolliiit; to the mwp^^d sea, 
Low-tinklod with ft bell-like How 

Atween the blossoms, “We are free.’* 

That is drivel. 

But there is more dismal drivel 
even than that—and as seeing is said 
to be believing—here it is. 

I.OST IIOPF. 

You east to gioimd tlic liopc which once was 
mine; 

But «lid the while your harsh devrcc de¬ 
ploy', 

Emhalming with '•weet tiMis the vacant 
<5hrine, 

My heart, >vlteii‘ Ili)}to had Iven and was 
no moio. ^ 

So uti nil oaki'u sprout 
A jioodiy aeon; gi-'W ; 

Hut wiiab from lie.i>eu •'hook tlie ucvrn 
our, 

And tilled rlu* eup with jIcw. 

But there is more dismal dnvel 
even than that—and ns seeing is be¬ 
lieving—hero it \% 

LOM , PKIDI, AMi I'DHCMI 

r.Ki yet my heait was ‘*weet I-oveV tomb, 
l.ovc lalwuretl honey lunlly, 

1 w.ih the hi>v, and love the hte, 

My heart the Imneyeoinb. 

One very dark ami i hiily night 
Fride eurne Umcath and held a liglit. 

The cuiel \'ipour-4 wont through .all, 

Sweet Love was withered iu hU cell; 

IVidc took Love's sweets, and hy a «pL*ll 
Did change tliem into gall; 

And ^bmovy though led by Fihle 
IHd w‘ax so thin on gall, 

A while she scarcely lived iit all. 

What maivcl that ohe died t 

Tlie only excuse for such folly— 
and it is so bad a one as to In; indeed 
an aggravatiou of the guilt—is, that 
it is a poor imitation of a wretched 
model mouldered aw'ay to dust in a 
former age. 

The worst of all the above is, that 
they betray a painful and impotent 
straining after originalitjr—an aver¬ 
sion from the straight-Iorward and 
strong simplicity of nature and truth. 
Such cold conceitB-*-devoid of inge* 
nuity—would seem to us of evil 
omen—but for our faith hi genius^ 
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which can shake itself free even from 
the curse of Cockneyism, under the 
timec^us administration of the exor¬ 
cising crutch. But for tliat faith, we 
should have no hope of the auUior 
of the following sonnet: 

SON NE r. 

shall the hag Evil flic ivith cluld of Ciuo<l, 
Or ]>rf>pugatc again her ]oath<^d Ivind, 
Thi'ouging the cells of the* diseased mind, 
Hateful with hanging cheeks, a withered 
brood, 

Though hourly pastured on the salient Idood? 
Oh ! that the wind which hloweth cold or 
heat 

Would shatter and o’orhear tlie brazen beat 
Of their broad vans, an<i in the solitude 
Of middle space confound them, and bloM' 
back 

Their wild rries down their cavern-throats, 
and slake 

With points of blast-borne hail their heated 
eync! ^ 

8o their wan limbs no more might rornc 
between 

The moon and the moon’s reliex in the night. 
Nor hlot with floating shades the solar light. 

In cases of rare inspiration, the 
two gifts may go together; but most 
commonly it is one thing to be idio¬ 
tic and another oracular. Not tlms 
spoke the oaks of Dodona; we 
sliould expect a more sensible re¬ 
sponse from one of Sir Henry Steii- 
firt’s thirty-liiiies-traneplanted syca¬ 
mores, that are no sooner in the 
ground tlian they are out again, and 
have nat a single small spot on alt 
the estate of Allantoii they can call 
their own. 

Yet Mr Tennyson is manifestly 
prouder of his lays, than of his laws 
was Alfred the Great; and he is ready 
with Ills shafts of satire, tipped witli 
tire, and barbed with fury, to shoot 
all diat sneer at his songs. 

TUK rOEX’s MINI). 

\ Kx nol thou the poet's mind 
With thy shallow wif: 

Vex not tliou the poet's mind, 

Foe thou oanst not fathom it. 

Clear and bright it should Iw ever, 

Flowing like a crystal river; 

Bright as light, and clear as wind: 

Clear as summer inountain-atreaais, 

Bright M tlic inwoven beams, 

Which lieucath their crisping sapphire 
In tile midday, floating o'er 
The golden sands, make evermore 
To a blossom-starry shore. 

Hence away, nuhallowed Insglitcr!. 


Oiirkbrowed 'sophist, come not am-ar ; 

The pud's mind is holy ground ; 

Hollow Hinilc and frozen sneer 
Come not here. 

Holy water will I pour 
Into every spicy flower 
Of the laurel shmba that hedge it round. 
The flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 
In your eye there is death, 

There is frost in your breath 
\l’Juch would blight the plants. 

M'hcre you stand you cannot hear 
From the groves within 
The wild bird's din. 

In the hcait of the garden the merry bird 
clianls, 

It would tdlJ to the ground if you came in. 
in the middle Ieap> a fountain 
Like sheet lightning, 

Ever brightening 
With .1 low melodious thunder; 

All day and all night it is ever drawn 
rrom the braui of ihc pin pic uiountaiu 
Wliich stand'* in the dif-tanec yonder? 

I( .springs on a lei el of bower) lawn, 

And file mouutain draws it from heaven 
above. 

And it sings a "ong of undying love ; 

And yet, tliough it:* voice be so clear and full, 
V</u woulil uevcj hear it—your cars arc so 
'lull; 

Ni keep wlici*' )ou arc . jou are foul with 
"in ; 

If V ould "hunk lo the earth if you came in. 

iVIost of that is silly—Some of it pret- 
tyisli—scarcely one line of it all iruG 
poetry; but as it has been admired, 
we cpiote it entire, that, should wc 
be in error, the Poet may triumpb 
over the critic, and Christopher 
North stand rebuked before tlie su¬ 
perior genius of Alfred Tennyson. 

Our young friend is a philosopher 
—sometimes a crying, sonrietinies a 
laughing one—and sometimes “ says 
a smile to a tear on the cheek of my 
dear;’' but what it says can only be 
given in its own words. We offer to 
match the following composition for 
a cool hundred, against any thing 
alive of the same inches—and give a 
stone. 

" XIIF ** How''ANn THE “ WIIT.” 

• 

1 am anyman’s suitor. 

If any will be my tutor ; 

Some say thi^ life is pleasant, 

Some think it spoedeth fast: 

In time there is no present, 

In olcrnitv no lufore, 

• 

In cfcriiity no pa t. 

Me laugh, wc cry, wc arc born, wc die, 

Who will ruldlc me the fiow and the P 
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The bulrusK nods \mto its brother, 

The wbeatcars ■\?hi9pcr to each other: 

What is it they viy Whot do they there ? 
Why two iiud two make four ? Why round 
is not square ? 

4Why the rock stand?* etil), and the light 
chmds (ly? 

Why the h. avy oak ami the while 

wilIo\\.s *‘)gh ? 

Why deep is not high, and high i:j not drop ? 
Whothr-r we wake, or wljothcr we sh-rp ? 
W'hether uo deep, or whether we die ? 

How you aro you? V/hy I am I? 

W ho will liiMIe mr the hotc and the ? 

The woild is somewhat; it gots on some¬ 
how ; 

ljut what !.■* tho meiuilni* of ihtiu and mur * 

I feel there is something ; but howiiiid what ? 

I kitow tUer<» is .somewhat; hut what and 
whv ? 

I rnmot tell it th if som.'wlnt bo 1. 

The little bird jiiperh—' why ? wli> V 
III the sumrwr V. ooilswhrn the sou falls low; 
Aud the great binl slis on the oj»posito hoirdu 
And ill his I’u.v, and shouts, Miou ? 
how ?’ 

And the blark ou] MUidj down the uicllow 
tn ilight, 

And chaunrs, < how ? how the whole of 
the night. 

Why the life jijoti n hen the blooil i? ,«‘pili i 
What the lite is ? wheiv the soul may lie ? 

Why a chuivh is with a steeple built; 

And a house wiih a ehininey-pot ? 

Wlio will riddle me the how am! the uhat ? 
Who will riddle me theM'liaf and thewh^V? 

Mr Tonnyaoii opines, that in 
verses he displays Ills genius before 
an admiring, a delighted, and an in¬ 
structed world, m the garb of an or¬ 
thodox philosophy venturing for a 
while sportively to give utterancfi to 
its sense of the nothingness of all, 
human knowledge, which is but an¬ 
other word for our ignorance of the 
mysteries of creation. Hut it is from 
beginning to end a clumsy and un¬ 
wieldy failure, and shews no fancy 
in the region of metaphysics; though 
it is. plain from many a page tliat he 
has deluded himself, ana suffered 
others to delude liini, into the belief 
that there lie.s bis especial province. 
To some of his (juftries Thomas 
Aquinas himself, or any other ce¬ 
lestial doctor, might be pu/zled to 
give a satisfactory answer; but the 
first little boy or girl he may meet will 
set his mind at rest on the last two, 
though'no man who has ever walked 
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the streets of Edinburgh in a high 
wind, will be able to bnng his mind 
to believe in the propriety—what¬ 
ever he may think of the necessity— 
of a house with a chimuey-pot, for 
which there is no substitute liko an 
Old Woman, 

Mr Tennyson’s admirers say he 
excels wondrously in personating 
mermen and mermaids, tairles, et id 
(femis omne, inhabiting sea-caves and 
forest glades, “ in still or stormy 
Avealher,” the “ gay creatures of the 
oloincnt,” be that element air, cartli, 
fire, or iv^aler, so that the denizens 
thereof be but of “ imagination all 
coinj)aot.” We beg of you to hear, 
for a few sentences, the quack in the 
Wcstiuinsler. “ Our author has the 
secret of the transmigration of the 
soul. He can cast his own spirit into 
any living thing, real or imaginary. 
Scarcely Vislmu himself becomes in¬ 
carnate more epily, frequently, or 
perfectly. And there is singular rc- 
jjncnient, as well as solid truth, in 
liis iinpi'rsonations, whether tl»ey be 
of inferior creatures, or of such ele¬ 
mental heiiigs as sirens, as mermen, 
and inermaidens. lie docs not mere¬ 
ly assume their external shapes, and 
exliibit his own mind masquerading. 
He takes their senses, feelings,nerves, 
and brain, along with their names and 
local habitations; still it is himself 
in tlicni, modified hut not absorbed 
by their peculiar constitution and 
■;ino(lc of being. In the ‘ Merman,’ 
one seems to feel the principle of 
thought injected b^ a strong volition 
into tlie cranium oi the finny worthy, 
and coming under all the influences, 
as thinking principles do, of the phy¬ 
sical organization to which it is for 
the time allied: for a moment the 
identification is complete ; and then 
a consciousness of contrast springs 
up between the reports of external 
objects brought to the mind by the 
senses, and those which it hasten 
accustomed to receive, and this con¬ 
sciousness gives to the description a 
most poetical colouring,” Wc could 
quote another couple of critics—but 
as the force of nature could no farther 
go, and as to make one fool she joined 
the other two, we keep to the West¬ 
minster. It is a perfect specimen of 
the super-hyperbolical ultra-extrava- 
ganceofoutrageous Cockney eulogis-* 
tic foolishness, with which not even a 
quantity of common sense less than 
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nothing has been suffered, for an in¬ 
divisible moment of time, to mingle; 
tlid purest mere matter of moonsliine 
ever moutiicd by an idiot-lunatic, sla¬ 
vering in the palsied dotage of the 
extremest superannuation ever in¬ 
flicted on a being, long perhaps, 
in some slight respects and low de¬ 
grees human, but now sensibly and 
audibly reduced below the level of 
the Pongos. “ Coming under all the 
influences, as tbiriking principles do, 
of the physical organization to which 
it is for the time allied !** There is a 
bit of Cockney materialism for you! 

The principle of thought injected 
by a strong volition into the cranium 
of the finny worthy !*’ Written like 
the Son of a Syringe. O the specu¬ 
lative Bumpb ! ’Tis thus that disho¬ 
nest Cockneys would fain pass off in 
their own vile slang, and for their 
owS viler meaning, murdered and 
dismembered, th% divine Homeric 
philosophy of the Isle of Circe. 
Wasuot Jupiter still Jove—aye, every 
inch the thunderous king of Jicaveii, 
whose throne was Olympus—while 
to lauguisliing TiCda tlic godhead 
seemed a Swan 'f In the eyes of a 
grazier, who saw but Smithlield, he 
would have been but a bull in the 
Rape of Europa. Wliy, were the 
Cockney critic’s principle of thought 
injected by a strong volition into\h(* 
skull of a donkey—lias lie vanity to 
imagine, for a moment, that be would 
be a more consummate ass than he 
nowbraysV Or if into that of the Great 
Glasgow Gander, that bis (piackcry 
would be more matchless still ? O 
no, no, no! He would merely be 
^ assuming llieir external shapes 
but his asinine and anserine natural 
endowments would all remain lui- 
ebanged—a greater goose than be 
now is, depend upon it, he could 
not be, were he for a tedious life¬ 
time to keep waddling his way 
through this weary world on web- 
fect, and with uplifted wings and 
outstretched neck, hissing the long- 
red round-cloaked beggar off the 
common; a superior ass he might in 
no ways prove, though, untetnered 
in tlie lane w'liere gipsy 
cncvaal’d, he were left free to roam 
round the canvass walla, eminent 
among all the “ animals that chew 
the tmstle.” 

Here is most of the poem which 
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“ proves tliat our author has the 
secret of the transmigration of the 
soul.” 

Mlio would Ijc 
A merman bolil 
Sitting alone, 
alone 
Under the bca, 

M idi II crown of gold, 

On a throne ? 

I would bi! a merman bold ; 

1 would sit and sing the whole of the duy; 

I would fill the Hca-lialU with a voice of power j 
lint at ni^trlit 1 would roam abroad and play 
M1th the mermaids in and out of the rocka, 
UresMug their hair with the whit«* seaflower. 
And holding them back hy their flowing 
locks, 

I would kiss them nl'ten under the «‘ea, 

And kis^ them .I'Min till thev ki'Jsj.-d me 

^ • 

Laiighiii^'^ly, kinghinuly ; 

And then we would wander away, away, 
Totiie pilegiecn S4‘agtove'4 strai»»iit and high, 
Chasing each other merrily, 

All niuht. merrilv, merrily • 

Hut I woiihl throw to them back in mine 
Turkic and ag.itc and almoudinc. 

Then leaping out upon them uii«oeii 
1 would ki«s them ufieii under the <.ea, 

And kis« them ajaiii till they kisso<l mo 
Laughingly, liiighinidy* 

'TU, after all, but a sorry afiair— 
aiul wore fifty of ^ic 'Ot to 
compose prize verses on “ the Mer¬ 
man,” Oxford and (hmhridgc must 
he changed for llic. worse ainco our 
days, if two dozen copies did not 
prove about as bad as this—one do¬ 
zen rather worse—one dozen far bet¬ 
ter, while the leiiiaining brace, to the 
exclusion of Mr Tenuyaon’s attempt, 
bad the prize divided between them, 
Ibe authors Jiaviiig beeff found enti¬ 
tled to an equality of immortal fame. 
The pervading character of the verses 
is distinguished silliness; and Alfred 
cuts a foolish figure, “ modified hut 
not absorbed by the peculiar consti¬ 
tution and mode of being” of a mer¬ 
man. He kisses like a cod-fish, and, 
we humbly presume, he is all the 
wlulo stark-naked under the sea; 
though, for the sake of decency, we 
recounnend next dip a pair of flan¬ 
nel drawers. Poetry and criticism 
must be at a low ebb indeed ou tho 
shores of tho Thames. Should he 
persist in writing thus to the end of 
the Dean and Chapter, Alfred Ten¬ 
nyson may have a niche in the West¬ 
minster Review, but never in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 
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“ Tbe Mermaid/* we are told by 
the Tailor's Trump, “ is beautifully 
discrimiuated and most delirately 
drawn. She is the younger sister of 
Undine; or Undine herself before 
she ha<l a soul." Here is a specimen 
of the sea-nyinpl) without a soul, who 
is younger sister to herself, timt is 
Undine. Her mother ought to keep 
a sharp look out upon her; for she 
is of an amorous teiiiperament, and 
a strons: AntbMalthusian. 

•T? 

Vml all the ujernicii uuder the sea 
•Would feel their imuiurtality 
Die iu their hoiivts* for the love of me. 

But at flight I would wander away, awa), 

I would fling on each fiide my low-flowing 
lock?, 

And lightly vault from the throue and jjlaj 
Vv ith the mermen in and out of the locks j 
Wi' would nm to and fro, and hide and seek. 
On the broad ^eawolds i’t lie crimson shell**, 
Whose silvery ^j)ikes .no iiigh{."*t the sea. 

Ilut if any came near I would call, nnd shriek, 
And adtiwn the steep like a wave I W'onld 
leap, 

i'lom the diflnioiifj ledger) that jut iroiu 
tbe ileMs; 

I'or I woiiM not l>e kiin by all wlu» would li'^t, 
Of the hold merry mermen under the sea; 
They would ."uc me, .md woo me, and flatter 
me, 

111 the inirplo twillfthts under the sea ; 

But the king of them all would carrs me, 
\Vo»> me, and win mp, and marry me, 

In the hraiK’hing ja**pers under the ■•ea. 

So raticli for Mermen ami Mtn- 
kualdcns, and for the style iu which 
the Westminster Pet of the Fancy 
“ takes their senses, feelings, nerves, 
and brain, along with their local ha¬ 
bitations an4 ilieir^names." “ Ami 
the Sirens,—who could resist tlioso 
.Sea-Fairies, as the author prefers 
calling them S'" And pray what may 
be their alluring enticements ? 

Drop the oar, 
i.eap ashore, 

T’ly no more! 

Whither away wi’ the, sail! whither away 
wi’ the oar ? 

Day and uiglik to ihe billow the fountain 
calls • 

Down shower the puibling waterfalls 
From wandering over the lea ; 

Tlicy freshen the silvery-crimson shells ; 

And thick with white bells the clover-hill 
swells 

High over the full-toned sea. 

>Ieflily carol the revelling gales 
Over the islands free: 


I'rom the green ^‘abaiiks* the rose down- 
trails 

To the happy brimmikl sea. 

('ume hither, come hither, and he our lords, 

For merry brides are we ; 

M’e will kiss sweet kisi*es anti speak sweet 
worth. 

Oh listen, Ihten, your eyes shall glisten 

With pleasure and love and revelry; 

Oh Usteu, listen, your eyes shall glisten, 
Wlicn the sharp clear tw'ang of the golden 
chords 

Runs up the lidgcd sea. 

Vc will not find so happy a dmre. 

Weary mariners ! all the world o’er ; 

Oh ! fly no more ! 

Harken 5 e, harken ye, ‘forrow shall darken 
>«! 

Danger and trouble and toil no more; 

M’hithor away? 

Drop the oar; 

Hither away, 

Leap ashore; 
oil 1 !) no more—no more. 

Whither away, whither away, whither away 
M'itli the **.111 anil the oar ^ 

Shaksppaie— .Spenser— Milton— 
Wordsworth — Coleridge—The Et- 
trick Shepherd — Allan Cuimiug- 
haine, and some others, have loved, 
and been beloved by mermaidens, 
sirens, sea and land fairies, and re¬ 
vealed to the eyes of us who live in 
the thick alinosphere of this “dim 
spot wiiicli men **all earth,” all the 
Iteaiitiful wonders of subterranean 
and submarine dimes—and of tbe 
dimes of Nowhere, lovelier than 
them all. It pains ns to think, that 
with siidi names we cannot yet rank 
that of Alfred Tennyson. We shall 
soon see that he possesses feeling, 
fancy, imagination, genius. Hut in 
the preternatural lies not the spliere 
in which he excels. Much disap¬ 
pointed were we to find him weak 
where we expected him strong; yet 
we are willing to believe that his 
failure has l>een from “affectations.” 
In place of trusting to the natural 
flow of his own fancies, he has foI« 
lowed some vague abstract idea, 
Uiin and delusive, which has escaped 
in mere words—words—words. Yet 
the Young Tailor in the Westminster 
thinks he could take the measure of 
the merman, and even make a ri¬ 
ding-habit for the sirens to wear on 
gala days, when disposed for “some 
horseback.” ’Tis indeed a jewel of 
a Snip. His prot^^gee has indited 
two feeble and fantastic strains enti- 
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tied “ Noiliing will Die," “ All tilings 
will Die." And them, Parsnip Ju¬ 
nior, without the fear of the sliears 
before liis eyes, compares with 
JV Allegro and 11 Penseroso of Mil- 
ton, saying, that in Alfred’s ** there 
is not less truth, and perliaps move 
refined observation!" That comes 
of sitting from childhood cross-leg¬ 
ged on a board beneath a sky¬ 
light. 

The Youijg Tailor can with diffi¬ 
culty keep his seat with delight, 
when talking of Mr I'ennyson’s de¬ 
scriptions of the sea. “ ’Tis barba¬ 
rous," quoth he, “ to break such a 
piece of coral for a specimenand 
would fain cabbage the whole lump, 
witli the view ot placing it among 
other rarities, sucli as bits of Der¬ 
byshire spar and a brace of manda¬ 
rins, on the chimney-piece of the 
shew^pai'lour in which he notches 
the dimensions of his visitors. So 
fired is his imagiuatiun, that he l>c- 
holds in a shred of green fustian a 
Hwatch of the multitudinous sea; 
and on tearing a skreed, thinks he 
hears him roaring. l?uL Mr Tenny¬ 
son should speak of the sea so as to 
rouse the souls of sailors, rather than 
the soles of tailors—the enthusiasm 
of the deck, rather than of the board. 
Unfortunately, b(! seems never to 
have seen a ship, or, if he did, to have 
forgotten it. TJie vessel in whicli 
the landiubbers were drifting, when 
the Sea-Fairies salute them with a 
Bong, must have been an old tub of 
a thing, unfit oven for a transport. 
Such a jib! In the cut of her main¬ 
sail you smoke the old table-cloth. 
To be solemn — Alfred Tennyson 
fs as poor on the sea as Barry 
(Cornwall—and, of couri^, calls him 
a serpent. They both write like 

a le who, on venturing upon the 
d of waters in a bathing machine, 
would ensure their lives by a cork- 
jacket. Barry swims on the surface 
of the Great Deep like a feathery 
Alfred dives less auer the fashion of 
a duck than a bell; but the one sees 
few lights, tlie other few shadows, 
that are not seen just as well by an 
oyster-dredger. But the soul of the 
true sea-poct doth undergo a sea- 
change, soon as he sees Blue Peter; 
and is oifin the gig, 

While bending back, away they pu!I» 
With measured atrokea 1(uo9t beautiful— 

There goes the Commodore I 
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" Our author having the secret of 
the transmigration of the soul," 
passes, like Indur, into the bodies of 
various animals, and 

Three will 1 mention dearer than the 
rest, 

tiic Swan, the Grashopper, and the 
Owl. The Swan is dying; and as 
we remember hearing Hartley Cole¬ 
ridge praise the lines, they must be 
fine; though their full meaning be 
to us like the moon " hid in her va¬ 
cant interlunar cave." But Hartley, 
wlio is like the river AVye, a wan¬ 
derer through the tvoods, is aye 
hnunted with visions of the beauti¬ 
ful ; and let Alfred console himself 
by that reflection, for the absent sym¬ 
pathy of ('hristopher. As for the 
tirasliopper, Alfred, in that green 
grig, is for a while merry as a crick¬ 
et, and clifrps^d cinrrups, though 
with less meaning, with more mono¬ 
tony, than that hearth-loving insect, 
who is never so happy, you know, 
as wlien in the neighbourhood of a 
baker’s oven. ][« says to himself 
ns Tithon, though he diaeJaitns that 
patronymic, 

llkoii ait ii inaiU'd wariior, lu yontli aiwl 
strength compkte. 

a line liable to two faults; first, ab¬ 
surdity, and, second, theft; for the 
mind Is unprepared for the exagge¬ 
ration of a giasliopper into a Tem¬ 
plar; and Wordsworth, looking at a 
beetle through tlie wonder-working 
glass of a wizard, beheld 

A mailed aw.£;cl nn a luttlc-da). 

But Tennyson outrWordsworths 
Wordsworth, and pursues tlie kniglit, 
snruaiiied Longshanks, into the fields 
of chivalry. 

.\nnM cap*a«ptc', 

Foil fain to soc; 

Unknowiog four, 
t ndreadin;; loss, 

A gallant ouvalievi 

puur ei reproehn, 

In sunlight and ill shadow, 

T»ie Bayari* or tmk JMeadow I! 

(Conceived and executed in the spi- 
• rit of the celebrated imitation— 
“Dilly—dilly Duckling! Come and 
be killed!" But Alfred is greatest 
as an Owl. 

SOKO.—Tli£ OWt. 

' When the cats run home and light is oomei 
And dew is cold Upon the ground, 
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And ilte far-olY slre^iu U (luntli, 

^ And the whining phII goe;$ rouuil, 
And*th« wliirring sail goes round; 

Alone and wanning his five witciy 
The white owl in the Injlfry s\i»» 

AVhcn merry milkmaids click the latch, 

And rai'cly ■‘luells the new mown hay. 
And the cock h.tth sung honcath the tliatch 
Twice or thrice lus loundclay. 

Twice or thrice his roundelay : 

Alone :md u arming his five wit**, 

The white owl ill th^ holfry sits 


hreusn som;.— ro nit samk. 

Thy tnwhils are hilled, 1 wot, 

Thy tnwhoos of yesternight, 

"NVhicli iij)OQ the dark afloat, 
took echo nith delight, 

.'?o took echo with delight, 

^riiat her voice untiiueful grow ii, 
M'ears all dav a fainter tone. 

V 

I w’ould mock thy ehaut anew ; 

But I cannot mimic it, 

Xot a whit of tliv tiiwlioo. 

• 

Thee to woo to thv tiiwhif. 

Thee to w*oo to thv tnwliit. 

Vith a lengthened loud halloo, 
'J’liwhoo, tinvhit, tuwhit, tiiw‘hoo*o-o. 


All that lio wants is to be shot, 
^tuiTod, and stuck into a glass-ease, 
to be made immortal in a museum. 
But, mercy on us! Alfred becomes 
a—Krakoti ! Leviathan, “ wallowing 
unwieldy, enormous in his gait,*’ he 
despises, as we would a minnow; 
his huge ambition will not sufler him 
to be “ very like a w'hale;” he must 
be a—Kraken. And such a Kraken, 
too, as would have astounded Pon- 
toppidan. 


Tin: KkAK'EN, 

Below the thundcrjii of flic upper deep, 

Far, far beneath in the abysmal pea, 

Hi'o ancient, dreamless, uninvaded sleep, 

The Kraken deepeth : faintest sunlights flee 
About his shadowy aides : above him swell 
Huge sponges of millennial growth and 
heiglit; 

And far away into the sickly light. 

From many a >vondrous grot and secret cell 
Unnumbered and enormous polypi 
M'innow with giant fins the slumbering 
green. 

There hath he lain for ages, and will lie, 
Battening upon huge in his sleep, 

Until the latter fire the deep; 

Tl^cn once by man ?iid angels to Iw seen, 

In roaring he shall rise the surface 

die. 


The gentle readef Hl^o under¬ 
stands that sonnet, wij| perhaps have 




the goodness to interpret for us tlie 
following oracular sentence, which 
from childhood has been to us a 
gPeat mystery.—“ An old horse came 
in to be shaved; curse you, where’s 
the suds ? The estate was entailed to 
male heirs; and poor Mrs Molly lost 
all her apple-dumplings.” 

Thin as is this volume vve are now 
reviewing, and sparse the letterpress 
on its tiny pages, ’twould yet be easy 
to extract from it much more un- 
meaningness; but having shewn by 
gentle chastisement lliat we love xVl- 
fred Tennyson, let us now shew by 
judicious eulogy that we admire 
hiir.; and, by well-chosen specimens 
of his fine faculties, that he is worthy 
of our admiration. 

Odes to Memory are mostly mum¬ 
meries; but not so is the Ode to 
Memory breathed by this young 
poet. In it. Memory and Imagina¬ 
tion, like two angels, load him by 
the hands back to the bowers of 
paradise. All the finest feelings and 
the finest faculties of his soul, are 
awakened under that heavenly gui¬ 
dance, as the “green light” of early 
life again blesses his eyes; and he 
sees that the bowers of paradise 
are built on tliis common earth, 
that they are the very bushes near 
Ids father’s house, where his boy¬ 
hood revelled in the brightening 
dawn. We liave many quotations 
yet to make—and therefore cannot 
give tlio whole ode, but tlie half of 
it; and none will deny, all will feel, 
that, with perhaps the ('xception of 
some harmless mannerisniS'^-aflfecta- 
tions we shall not call thorn—the 
lines arc eminently beautiful. 

O^E TO MJ.MORY. 

Come forth, I ehorge thee, arise, 

TJjou of theonany longues, the myriad eyes! 
'fhou comcbt nut with shows of flaunting 
vines 

Unto mine inner eye, 

, Divinest mcmoiy ! * 

^ Thou wert not nursed by the waterfall, 
Which ever sounds and shiiieM 

A pillar of white light upon the wall 
Of purple cliffs, aloof descried, 

^Comc frdm the woods that belt the gray 
JiiJJsiile, 

The seven (dms, the poplars four 
ITiftt stand beside my father’s door, 

And chiefly from the brook that lo^ es 
To purl o*er matted cress ana ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in tlie dork of rushy coves, 
Dirawing into lus narrow earthen um, . 
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In every olboiV ami tuni. 

The filter'd trilmte of the rough woodland. 

()! hither lead thy feet! 
pour round mine ear* the livelong bleat 
Of the thuh-flccccd sheep from wattled folds, 
Upon the ridged wolds, 

Wlieu the first matin*soug hath waked loud 
Over the dark dew^y earth forloru, 

M^hat time the amber morn 

Forth gushes from beneath a lowluing cIou(L 

Large dow'cries doth tlic raptured eye 
To the young spirit present 
Mlien first she is wed; 

And like a bride of old 
In triumph led, 

With music and sweet showers 
Of festal fiowera, 

PiiCo the dwelling she must sway. 
Well hast thou done, great artist Memory, 

In setting round thy first expcTimeut 
With royal framework of ^VTOUght gold ; 
Needs must thou dearly love thy first essay, 
And foremost in thy various g.dlcry 
Place it, where sweetest sunlight falls 
Upon the storied walls,. 

For the discovery 

And newness of thiuc art so pleosiHl tliecr' •. 
That all which thou hast di-awn of fairest 
Or boldest since, but lightly weigjj^s 
With thee unto the love thou buarest 
Thu firstborn of thy genius. Artist-like, 
Ever retiring thou do'et ga:ec 
On the prime lal>our of thine c;irly days : 

No matter what the sketch might be ; 
Whether the high field ou the buBhlessPike, 
Or even a sandbuilt ridge 
Of heaped hills that mound the sea, 

Oveiblown with murmurs harsh. 

Or even a lowly cottage, nee w'e see 
Stretch’d wide and w'ild the M'oste enormous 
marsh. 

Where froiu the frccj^ueut bridge, 

Emblems or glimpWs of eterhUy, 

The trenched waters nin from sky to i|ky ; 
Or a garden bower'd close 
With pleached alleys of the' truilfng rose, , 
Long alleys falling down to ihvilignt grots, 
Or opening upon level plots % 

Of crowned lilies, standing^near 
Purplespiked lavender : 

Whither in after liie retired 
From brawling storms, 

From weary widl), 

Witli youthful fancy reinspired, 

We may hold converse with all forms ' 

Of the'many-sided mind, 

The few whom jiassion hath not’ blinded, 
»Subtlc-thoiighted, myriad-minded. 

My friend, with thee to live alone, 

Methinks were better than to qwa 
A crow'n, a sceptre, and a throne* 

O strengthen me, enlighten n# ! 

1 faint in this obscurity, ; 

Thon dewy dawn of meromy. 
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There Is fine inualc there j the ver¬ 
sification Avould be felt delightful to 
all poetical ears, even if they missed 
the many meanings of the well- 
chosen and happily-ohedient words; 
for there is the sound as of a various- 
voiced river rejoicing in a sudden 
summer shower, that swells with¬ 
out staining its translucent tvaters. 
But the sound is echo to the sense; 
and the sense is sweet as that of 
life’s dearest emotions enjoyed in 
a dream that is not all a dream.” 
Mr Tennyson, when he chooses, 
can say much in few words. A hue 
example of that is shewn in five few- 
syllabled four-lined stanzas on a De¬ 
serted House. Every word tells; 
and the short whole is most pathetic 
in its completeness—let us say per¬ 
fection—like some old Scottish air 
sung by maiden at her wheel—or 
. shepherd in the wilderness. 

Tin: DESEUTKO HOL’Sli. 

Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side. 

Leaving door and windows wide: 

Careless tenants they! 

All willuii is dark as night: . 

In thd'Wiiidows is iiO light ; 

And no muimur at the door, 

8f) frequent on its hinge before. 

Close the door^' the shlitt^s close, 

Or through the windows we shall see 
The nakedness and vacancy 
9f the dark deserted house. 

Come away : no more of ifiu th 
Is herc^ or merrymaking sound. 

The house Was buildcd of the eartli, 
fimd ^all fall again to ground. 

Uume away: forXUh tmd I'hought 
Here no longer dwell ", 

^ But in a city glorious-— 

A great and distant caty-—have bought 
A mansion incorruptible. 

‘ Would they coukl have stayed with us ! 

Mr Tenuyfion is sometimes too 
' mysticld; for sotnetimes we fear 
^ therh isnomeauiDgin his mysticism; 
^or Httib, that were it to be stated 
'merspicuoubly and plainly, ’twould 
be but a point. Biit at other times 
he gives us sweet, still, obscure 
, poems, Iike‘^4he gentle gloaming 
saddening is sad, and making 

nature’s self j^sive in her depth of 
peace. Such ia the character of 

A D1RG£« 

Now is dohe thy jong day's work; . 
Fdd thy pahnfbnems thy breosb 
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Fold fiira to ihy rest* 

Ixjt rove.' 
of tbo idlver l^rU 

Sweep the green dietlidds't^y grove 
• ' Let them roY®* 


. . Thee ^.'cerkotl^ eaie nor eUnder ) 

Ttothihf hwt tlw igtoll 
. FiTtfeih^uwjBMiArej;^ 

'' Let thi8^'ySif'jH6»f‘*'' *' '* i* / / 

Light 4fldi eWow' ^rer^wgiideiS'^^ , ‘ 

O’er tlie green that 

' Lei theiM tavfe/^ . 

' ■' *4 i-aej 


Thou mU not tuTn^igisi'thJ^ r\ •' - ^Cioaiutas tfdt too bHght good 

- Chanteth u<* itfo brOjjdtog hte ' daffy food. 

Sweeter tones than cajmuy ?.. * * " .foy grauakut ao'f rpw»r*s)iople,.wilea, 

Lrttbe;n|nv^, hla^4.;46^V I**®*'* 

'rbott wilt jierar ra$«^^h^,liea4»^ -""^ileAp ' ^ ' ''■' ^ ' 

From the fxeeu tlHtt/a)d%thy "='. ^' ^'. ■ 

Let rtiejtt ,/ r * ;'‘W4i gtr4 iiLlove--^ns an pld man ought 

j' ?'' - -i to n ftither, Is vikh his ideal 

- - f' dan&diher0--Avlth thed) all—withCla- 

The wood^e ‘■'Vll>eV»fid LUiaii, and Isabel, and 

Drip aweetjr ikwH:h^h*l^dHWr'e tpitr. - jttkrianli. and ifidcMne, and Hero, and 

fiain mah^ tutisie in the tree 
;0*or flj^ g}eett''tlMrt ^hygiaw— 

Let tlwui ^ 

‘ ■*» " 
itound t1i^'h1rhrVML|ileache<L4s^lh 
Brauthle f^int and pale, 

Aml^* l^g(*puiplca** of the dak-4 


P^ems. 'PSKy* 

Many such beautiful iuiages float 
before us in hie poetry, as “ youth¬ 
ful poets fancy when they love.” 
He has a delicate perception of the 
pturity of the female character; Any 
one of his flesh and blood maidens, 
, trying amonMt flowers of our own 
'e$i^ 4']yor£h a billov^y wilderness 
;”uf Ws Tlicir names and 

•: - iflelivjtuairea ^0 delightful—sound 
; aplrit^^ yet, 

aa: dlyhiOly saith, are 

i_ *» - 




* \ 


micl 



.A 


ugi^iiipies M to 
JUt Wut ravdSi 
fivi*i'v diowMT cr^ 


them ravvv 


Khig Ci^i 

in ho^y charms far inor<! loveable; 

in spmtual, gure 

■ 

,As heavenly TJna with h^p inilk^whUo 

iainb«— 

'* S' 

Tbese m tTOfy .1io»H; ei^ ’oWects, foif 9 moment’s thought, Of 

Ihroi^h tliygtavp— pa'gsioti; but or^ffection, for ever 

•TA rf.^« 

cumsiant^o aud character, delicately 
(fistinguishOll^ni pno enothei* areall 
-ili%.8weet sisleFhood. “ Seven lilies 
in one .jtarland wrouglit”—" alike, 
' ut ^cdu: hj^. dffiuM^t 1” Ihidding, 
lull^iowUK'but if oh 
touch of decay, 
*tUof but of sor- 
xp\^aai|^^e is talniy.beauty in the 
^fyM^igh>^-4ir^ the laat the 
*'ly>«.Mtf^|^dei],j[>f^the field, or of 
o The vpsejs t^t'^^ueen of 

Fs^•but should js^e ever die, 
IvitM'piild w«ar the erown-^and 

of 

, tended if 

\ r wbefeou-.i^ 4W relah 

F ' g&tofcnf ahttgitjg 

^ tl^y %We4,moud,^ ^ , - 

' dhe croiv|i*and''hea4i * 

Ifttiale 

oast anfl^piire JowUbead* 


The gdd^yed kingc^pwanc; 

^Ke fhii^lOnclii;^ pltretli over 
iRrtre hrOidry of the purple vdovrr— 
^ ' ■’' L^t tlu*m mvf. 

Ivinji^ havd'i»o*Bu«h^iich as 
Xi ttu^jrcea l^afr f^di’thy — 

" ' thorn raye. 

Wjri 'W<h4i^fti|te|^fe^ftnd 
7odY ' .<• 














•'A 


V ,^BfkAw of a bi^lift^ * 

; InteUoet to part' 

Mrw from wteio—ft pruaence to wUhliM*^ 

. TbfrUars wifehood cliarftcter^tf .' 

‘ .ypob tbo -^xrafaftd tablets of her h^art^ 

A Ipvo atUl Wnjiig gpvrardi gMBg light ,» 

To wSttd those accent ve^p 

Ikt Ugn^nmiit^ hut • ;mo4 slKi^A^ v'^ . 

night to th'e'hK^ 

. Aytoiiii^,.ir^wSMfoas^ 

■.A>-WB«ig^'1b,ef«»i-e)^jf4.t«ro6ji»^ ■-. ■;, 

A %te ^fe^poerwiim ' ' 

- /• _ ,,, 

‘ii- ''^ 

y5?^#4!efrSf %wirward hrm|e^ . 

Clothing the " ' 

^Vith (^stp’d ,fl^re4joii^Oftd^ii|^«p^1ttb» y 
* Orrleh^ult-buncheft ieanSpg^on eajp1l6o$«ii^ 
.,««Shfi(loer foi'th^licb ;—the W^rld iiith uot,fmotli^t,v\ 
. t^iouglijiU lip^tfirest fi.rnw ara4yut| i., 

And t|iou pf God in tfiy greallc^ar^) T‘^- *^'‘' 

Of such ivA’iifih^ chiisteird X\ ^ 

^he Ally sahl, ‘ ‘My*^ % ^»sj^ 
Tfc cometh mt,* Rhe 0atd ^ 


r 

-•t 


Tlli4itm 


4-. 


Sb^ said, ‘ I am awe|;fy,'aWar)^i 
I wdrtJd-rfat I were dead ^ 


Her tears teU etb £he djeVs were dried, 
.^ifc could uot iooh ou^h&sweet^ifitaveTi) 
Either at oio^. <y: pveudde.'",'' , 
After tlia flitting o^ie 

When'thickest dark did trance ihe aky. 
She drew her casement curtain hy,.- 

* a . >k. . _ z * 


/riiere is profound pathos in “ Ma¬ 
riana.*' young poet Iwd lieen 
dreamiug of Shaksp(^rje,,afid of Mea¬ 
sure for Measure, and ^ }he gentle 
lady all forlorn, t^dooerted o# the * *" -r 

false Angelo, of f^om the Swan of fell with theMdWs^t even, * 

Avon sings ui^t some teW low notes 
ill her distress and deflation, as she 
wears away h^r lonelpKfe in soHta^ 
tears at'** the moated grange." vOn 
this hint Alfred l^haysoii sphaks; 

« he has a vision Of hm noi- 

might-"'' “ ■**' 

have ( 

choly _ 

1%'f! 

. 

leaning ottHhe^sdO-diiMnfcfhe 

of bis narrownaolitwe! • V ^ idiangV 

A AT 

With 



tlOU 


ing j* long, long," 1^® 
dredry Bay, pt* Itfs.%,v *tJj 

so findsf^e l^ear1^broken^;pi4)wf‘^^^^ ^ 
who', from sunrise tip sunsel; M|^ 




id 






The 


- -mm • WTW.* .WMHWUJ VMS ^UVUMT. ^ ^ ’ « «l 

,rTlt4t.h«ld fhs paoolr to ilio gardgnmiP * • r. I were deed 1 

hr^M sheds hgkhitd 'sod ai^i stiange*. *,rj r V , 

' saeiwit thatcTu - - A«d #nri.i;diad 
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Tlard by a poplar aUouk alway* 

All ailvei' ^reen with gnarled bark. 

For Icagoes no other tree did. daik 
The level waste, the rounding grey. 

She only said, * My life is dreary, 

He eometh not,* whe said ; 

She said, ‘ I flm aweary, nueury, 

I would that 1 were ilcad !* 

And ever when the moon was luiv, 

And the shriil winds Were up an’ nway, 
111 the white eurtain, to and fro/' 
iilic saw the gusty shallow sway. 

But when the moon was voiy low, 

And wild winds bound irtthin their cell, 
The shadow of the pojdar ftdl ' 
l^pon her he*l, across her brow* ' 

Shu only said, f The uight is dreary, 
lie eometh not/she,said : - > 

tadie said, ‘ 1 an^awearyj^weiiry, 

1 would that 1 were dead,!’ 


All day witliin the dreamy 

The doqrs upon their hln^ creak'd, 
The blue fly rung i* tWpanc ; the mouse 
Behind the mi>uldc|iOg wainscot shriek’d, 
Dr from,,the cievico jiecrV! ahuiitl 
Old frcen gliuJLifjtgl^ through the doui'<, 
0)d friotiitrps frOTo the tipper goors, " 
Old voicj^ call'd her /itim.without. 
ShOipn^ saidji^OIy life ivdreorv,!^^ 

He eoinctii nor,* "he said t 
^hc said,"*^! am aweary, aweary, 

T would that ! were dead !* 

- 

The sparrow*s<chirrup on the roof, 

The slotv clock ticking, and tlic su\iiid 
Mliich to the wooing wind aloof a 
T he pbplar marie, did all confuuud 
Her'uense ;*,^t ii&ostohe loath’d tlic hour 
^ 'MTieh.the thickmoted stinbcanf lay 
Athwart the chambers, and the day 
Downsloped was in his bower* 

Then, said shc,*^ I apt very dAarj', 


^ennfftot^s [May, 

and feeds it; for i^becomes a habit 
of the heart and the soul in all their 
musinffs and meditations ; and thus 
is the language of poetry, though hu¬ 
man, heavenly speech-^ In reading 
it, we see new revelations on each 
reliearsal—all of them true, though 
Imply different—and what wo at first 
thought a hymn, we ipay at last feel 
to be an clegy-^a breathing not about 
the quick, but the dead. So was it 
with U 8 in reading over and over 
again “.,,CUa’ibeL*' vVe supposed the 
lady alepti^enealh the ‘^soleinn oak- 
tree, UiiolMeayed, ambrosialand 
that the ^^anoientxnelody'* was dimly 
heard by her in her wprid of dreams. 
But w^e'kn^ now tlift only her dust 
Is there.,* and tUavthe character of 
iicr spiriti as if dwelt on earth, is sha¬ 
dowed forth by the c^^enial scene¬ 
ry of her burial-plac?^ But Ade- 
llDO’’ is alive—'faintly-smiling—sha¬ 
dowy—d r cami iig— spiritual A deli ne 
—sueJi aro^he epilhet^'bes^wed by 
the p 6 lot on tl^t Lady of l%ht who 
visits iiis visi^is—though doomed to 
die—oc'^r^tliCTtd melt away back to 
her native heaven. 


AUELINF. 

^Ivstriiv of irtyptcrics, 

I'aiiitly-fiiniljjrm;. Adeline, 

Scnrci* of eurtb, nor all ilitiiv*, 

'* Nor iinh^pp}\ uor at rc^t; 

But beyuim t^prcsHioa fair, 

^M’ith thy flouting jbxen hair. 
Thy rusclips and full blub eyes 

Take thq^l^rt from diit my brca.it ; 
Wherefore Uiosi' dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, di earning ^delinc? 

Whence that aciy blpoui o( thine, 

Li^, a lily which the aun 
Looks ihroogh ia hSijMid decline, 

And a roaebiiuih leans upon, 

Thou that faintly Muilcst Blill, 


He will pot^ome,’ ijie said : 

She wept, * t am awcftry, ii,wi*ary, /X 

Oh God, th^ |Ncrc Jt * f, . .. 

‘ H^V/^^^AsANaiad iu'ajvcll, ' , 

It is n^^&t dirneeemrv tln^we / Losing a|«iho‘Vet of|Uy, 
should understand fine poc^ wfeel Or wpfaimtoiTutwo li^^^.ol^ 

Men p^t aw(^> 

iM 11 Aih Viai 9 



A ^ 
> 


%iiritual 


cold ? 
it aipilcs of thine, 
nc ? ^ 


me poetry 

^ apiritual; where sometliIng>'j^ldq| 

some »uil place of trees 
. Yet tbe poet who coin* 
pifliites weigh the force o*f. 

^nahalance true 

to a haiR 4 
dient to th 


m 


Vfbratijpg, and ol^- 
I^M..donrn or dew*' 

drop. Thia|e:^^M«eb process Vuh 
Inten^ptt fit stutaios To hithtvi «ilv,r I 


I!^Eq talkctlv with th«e, 'Adeline V 
^' For Hiire dioti art not nil alone. 

. Dol^fy^ghearUofaolleut ^rmgH 

J^ep j^etturewith thipe own? ' 

' r/" Hatt thou heard'die;biittMdife9 . 

ttkat they say ? 
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Or vrim. litUe arlief 
How'tlie merty blomU tings 
To (he mosees underneath? 

Hoat thou looked upon the breath 
Of the lilies at sttntise ? 

WKciefore that faint smile of thiiie» 
Shodoury, dreaming Adehne ? 

Some honey-converse Ifocds thy mind. 

Some spine oi a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 

What aileth thee ? whom waitcst thou 
With thy softened, shadowe<l brow. 

And those dewlit eyes of thine, 

Thou faint amiler, Adebne ? 

Lovcst thou the doleful wind 
When thou ^(sest at the skies ? 

Doth the low-tongued Orient 
Wander from the side o* the morn 
Dripping with SnbiCau spice 
On thy pillow, low]^ bent 
With melodious aus lovelorn, 

Breathing light against thy face, 

Willie his locks a^i upping twiued 

Round thy neck m subtle ring, 
Mske a carcanet of rays, 

And yc talk, together still. 

In the linguige wherewith spring 
LctteiHcowslip', on the hill? 
Hence that look ami snide of thme, 
Spuitual Adeline. 

Tlio life of Claiibol was shadowed 
forth by images of death—>the death 
of Adeline seemed predicted by 
images of life—and la the lovely 
lines on the Sleeping Beauty, life and 
death meet in the st'illuess of that 
sleep—BO profound thdQt is felt as 
if it were immortal. And is there 
n^t this shading and blending of all 
feeling and all thought that regards 
the things we most tenderly and 
deeply love on this changeful eartli ? 


8 Poenu. W 

She sleeps; her breathings ore not beard 
Tu palace chambers far apart; 

The fiograat tresses are not stirred 
That he upon her chardi4d heart. 

She sleeps; on either tide upswells 
The gold fimgod pillow lightly prest; 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 

Some of our old ballads, breathed 
in the gloom of forests or glens by 
shepherds or woodsmen, are in their 
eainest simplicity inimitable by ge¬ 
nius born so many centuiies since 
they didd, and overshadowed by 
another life. Yet genius has often 
delighted to sink away into such 
moods as those in which it iroagiaes 
those lowly men to have been lost 
when they sang thoir songs, “ the 
music of the heart,” with nothing 
that moved aiuund them but the 
autleiBof the decM-, undistuibed by 
the bard lying among the breckens 
or the broom, beneath the elieckered 
light that came through the umbrage 
of the huge oak-tiee, on which spring 
was hourly sheddinga greener glory, 
or autumn a moie golden decay* 
Shopheids and woodsmen, too, there 
have been in these later days, and 
other 1 ui al d vtrellei s, who hav e some¬ 
times caught the spirit of the antique 
sti.ain—Robeit, James, and AlUu— 
whose liappiebt auld ballunts” are 
as if obsolete forest^Bowers were 
biought back to life on our bauka 
and biaoH. Pci haps the most beau¬ 
tiful of all Alfred Tennyson’s com¬ 
positions, is Uio ** Ballad of Oriana*” 

f 

THK BALI an OF OUIAMA* 

My heart iv wasted with my woe, 

Oriano. 


THB SLnnVQ BBAUXV. 

Year after year unto her feet, 

The while she slumbereth alone, 

Over the purple^ coverlet 
The mien’s jet black hair hath grown. 
On either side Iiot trai^p£d;^orm 

Forth streaming froiU S braid of peoil; 
The slumh'rous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl. 

The silk star-bridded coverlid 
Dnto her Hmbs itself doth moidd 
Languidly ever, and amid 
Ito ftm bladk ringlets dopmwsrd roll’d 
Glows ftwth each aoift)y shadow’d arm, 
With braaitlga diamqpd bright; 
Her eonttaatbeau^ ^h inform 
StiUnsStiHft ^ 

xxxK* Ko. cxcir< ” 


There is no rest for me below, 

Oiiino. 

'When the long dun wolds are ribbed with 
snow, 

And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 
Oriana, 

Alono 1 winder to and frn, 

Oriana* 


Ere the light on dork was growl^ < 
Oriana, 

At midnight the cock was crowing^ 
Oriana, 

Winds were blowing, waters foMrimr, 
We heard the steeds to bs;t^ gbhqk 
Oriana.;, 

Aloud the hollow bug1«^bA9tt)n|b»^ 
Oriina,. 
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la the yeW-Wood bUck oa night, 

OriauB, 

£re 1 rode into the fight, 

OriauB, 

While bliesful tears blinded my sight 

By storahine and by moonlight, 

Oriano, 

I to thee my troth diil plight, 

Orlona. 

She stood upon tho castle ivall, 

Oiiaua: 

She watched my crc«)t among them all, 
Oriana * 

She saw me fight, she heaid me call, 

When forth there stepp'd u foemaa tall, 
Oriana, 

Atween me and the castle wall, 

Oiiana. 

OPhe hitter arrow went a«vidc, 

Ouana: 

Tho false, folse arrow went aside, 

Oriana: 

The damndd arrow glanced aside, 

And pierced thy heart, my love, my bride, 
Oriana! 

Thy heart, my life, my love, my biide, 

Oriana I 

Oh! narrow, narrow was the space, 

Oriana. 

Loud, loud rung out the bugle's binjs^ 
Oriana. 

Ob ! deathfiil stabs were dealt apace, 

The battle deepen'd in its place, 

Oriana ; 

But 1 was down upon my face, 

Oriana. 

They should have stabb'd me wheic 1 la\, 
Oriana! 

How could I rise and come away, 
driana ? 

How could I look upon the day ? 

They should have stabb’d me where I lay, 
Oriana^ 

They should have trode me into clay, 
Oriana. 

Oh! breaking heart that will not break, 
Oriana, 

Oh! pale, ^ale fime, so sweet and meek, 
Oriana, 

Thou amllestf hut thou dost not speak. 

And then the tears run down my check, 
Oriana; 

What wantest thou? whom dost thou seek, 
t Oriana? 

» 

1 cry aloud t nope htor my ciics, 

Oriana. 

Thou comest atween me and the skies, 
Orlaiub 


1 foci the tears of blood arise 
I'p from my heart unto my eycs» 

Uliana* 

Within thy lieirt my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 

Oh! cursed hand ! oh! cursed blow I 
Oriana! 

Oh ! happy thou that liest low, 

Oriana! 

All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in iny utter woe, ^ 

Oriana. 

A wcfiry, weary way I go, 

• Orioua* 

When NoiUnd winds pipe down the sea, 
Oriana, 

1 ualK, 1 dare not thiuk of thee, 

Oiiauo. 

TLdii host Ixmcath the grecmiuod tree, 

1 dale not die and come to thee, 

Oi uma. 

I hear the roaiing of the sea, 

Oiiano. 

But the liiglieHt of all this young 
poet’s a< lucveiiienth, in the visionary 
and rouiaiitic Htrain, entitled, “ Re¬ 
collections of the Arabian Nights.’* 
It is delightful even to us, who read 
not the Arabian Nights, nor ever 
heard of them, till lato in life— 
wc think we inubt have been hi 
our tenth year; the same heart- 
soul- mind - awakening year tliat 
brought UH John Buiiyau and Robin¬ 
son Crusoe, and in which—we must 
not hay with whom—we first fell in 
love. Hour it happened that we had 
lived so long in this vv'orld without 
seeing or iiearing tell of these fa* 
mouH worthies, is a mystery; for 
we were busy from childhood with 
hooks and hushes, banks and braes, 
with libraries full of white, brown, 
and green leaves, perused in school- 
room, whose window iii tlie slates 
shewed the beautiful blue braided 
skies, or in helds hiid forests, fso we 
thought tho bii’t'h coppice, with its 
old pines, tlie abode of Hnties and 
cushats—for no long, broad, dusty, 
high-road was there—and but foot¬ 
paths or sheep-walks winded through 
the pastoral silence that surrounded 
that singing or cooing fi^ove,) where 
beauty filled the sunshiny day with 
delight, and grandeur the one-atar« 
red gloaming with fear* But so it 
was; we knew not that there was 
an Arabian Night in tiif whole 
world. Our souls, in stir or still¬ 
ness; saw none but the sweet Scot- 
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tish stars* We keew. Indeed, that 


they rose, and set, too> upon other 
climes; and had we been asked the 
question, should have said that they 
certainly did so; but we felt that 
they and their heavens belonged to 
Scotland. And so feels the fond, 
foolish old man still, when standing 
by himself at midnight, with wither-* 
cd hands across hisureast, and eyes 
lifted heavenwards, that shew the 
brightest stars somewhat dim now, 
yet beautiful as ever; out walks the 
moon from behind a cloud, and he 
thinks of long Loch Lomond glitter¬ 
ing afar off witli linos of radiance 
that lift up in their loveliness. Hush 
after flush—and each silvan pomp is 
statelier than the last—now one, now 
another, of her heron-haunted isles! 

But in our egoism and egotism we 
have forgot Alfred Tennyson. To his 
heart, too, we doubt not that hea¬ 
ven seems almost always an English 
heaven; he, liowever, must have 
been familiar long before his tenth 
year with the Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments; for had he discovered 
them at that advanced period of life, 
he had not now so passionately and 
BO imaginatively sung their wonders. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE ARABIAN NICSUTS. 

When the broeze of a joyful dawu blew free 
In tile silken Mail of iufauey, 

The tide of time flowed back with me 
The fonvard'flowiug tide of time; 

And many a slxceny sumuaer uoTn, 

Adown the Tigris I was borne, 

By Bagdat*s seines of fretted gold, 
High-woUed gardens grt'eu and old; 

True Mussulman was X and sworn, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Ilaroun Alrascliid. 

Anight my shallop, rustling through 
The low and bloomed foliage, drove 
The fragrant, glistening deeps, and clove 
The citron shadows in the blue; 

By garden porcbes on tbo brim, 

The costly doors flung open wids, 

Gold glittering through lamplight dim, 

And broiderud soflia on each side: 

In sooth it was a goodly time, 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Horoun Alraschid. 

j 

Often, where dear stemmed platans guard 
The outlet, did I turn away 
The boat-head down a brood canal 
From the main river alnUMNi, where all 
The sloping of the znoqnlit award • 

Was damask work; and deep inlay 


Of breaded bloams hntnown,'which crept 
Adown to where the waters dept. 

A goodly place, a goodly time. 

For it was in the golden prime 
Of good Horoun Alraschid 1 

A motion from the river won 
Bidgcd the smooth level, bearing on 
My shallop through the star-strown calm, 
IbUt) another night in night 
1 entered, from the clearer light, 

Inibuwercd vaults of pillared palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they clomb 
1 leaveuward, were stayeil beneath the dome 
Of luillow boughs.-—A goodly time, 
for it wati in the golden prime 
Of good lloroun Alraschid I 

Still onward; and the clear canal 
Is lounded to us clear a lake. 

From the green rivago many a fall 
Of diamond rillets musical, 

Through little crystal arches low 
Down fi’Diii tlie central foimtatn*a flow 
FalTu silyer-rhimiDg, seemed to shake 
The sparkling flints Iwncath the prow* 

A goodly place, a goodly time, 

For it u’iis in the golden prime 
Of good Ilaroun Alraschid i 

Above through many a bowery turn 
A walk with vary-coloured shells 
Wandt^red cngraintMl. On either aide 
All round about the fragrant marge, 

From fliitL'd vase, and hraxen urn 
lu Older, iMsteru flowers large, 

Some drooping low their crimson liclls 
lliilf-clu^od, and others studded wide 
With disks and tiai'S, fed the time 
W'ith odour in the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid* 

Far off, and where the leinon grove 
Ill cluse&t coverture iipsprting, 

The Jiving airs of middle night 
Died round the bulbul as he sung. 

Not ho : but something which possessed 
The darkness of the world, delight, 

Life, anguish, death, immortal love 
Ceasing not, mingled, imrepressed, 

Apart from place, withholding time. 

But flattering the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid* 

Bla(*k-grcen the garden bowers vmI grots 
Sluml)cred: tlic solemn palms were resiged 
Above, uuwooed of summer wind. 

A sudden splendour from beliind , 

Flushed all the leaves with rich gold green. 
And flowing rapidly between 
Their interspaces, counterchangod 
The level Jake with diamimd plbto 

Of saffron light. A lovely dme, 

For it was in the golden pirime 
Of good Hatoun Alraschid 1 
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Dark blue tbe tleep sphere overhead^ 
Distinct with vivid stars unrayed^ 

Grew darker from that under-flame; 

So, leaping lightly from the boat, 

With silver anchor left afloat, 

In marvel whence that glory came 
Upon me, as in sleep 1 sank 
In cool soft turf upon the bank, 

Entranced with that place and time. 

So worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid* 

Thence through the garden I was borne— 
A realm of pleasance, many a mound, 

And many a shadow-chequercfl lawn 
Full of the city's stilly sound. 

And deep myrrh thickets blowing round 
The stately cedar, tamarisks, 

Tliick rosaries of scented thorn, 

Tall orient shrubs, and obelisks 
Graven with emblems of the time, 

In honour of the golden prime 
Of good Karouii Alraschid. 

With dazed vision unawares 
From the long alley's latticed shade 
Emerged, 1 cainc upon the great 
Pavilion of the Odiphat, 
night to the carveu (*cdaru doors, 
hliiDg inward over spangled floors, 
Broad>l)used flights of marble stairs 
Ran up with golden balustrade, 

After the fashion of the time, 

An<l humour of the golden prime 
Of good llaroiin Alraschid. 

The fourscore windows all alight 
As with the quintessence of flame, 

A million tapers flaring bright 
From wreathed silvers, look'd to shame 
The hollow-vaulted dark, aud sti'eam’d 
Upon the mooned domes aloof 
In inmost Bagdat,jbiU there seem'd 
Hundreds of crescents on the roof 

Of night new-risen, that marvellous time, 
To ceJeb.'ate the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alraschid. 

Then stole 1 up, and trancedly 
Gazed on the Persian girl alone. 

Serene with argent-lidded eyes 
Amorous, and lashes like to rays 
Ctf darkn^, and a brow of peoii 
Tressed with reilolent ebony, 

In many a dark delicious curl, 

Flowing below her rose-huol zone ; 

The sweetest Iwly of the time. 

Well worthy of the golden prime 
Of good Haroun Alrascliid, 

Six columns, three on cither side, 

Pure silver, underpropped a rich 
Throne o* the masuTo ore, from which 
Down drooped; in many a floating fold. 


' Eiigarlanded a,nd diapered 
With inwrought flow'ers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter-stirred 
With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him—^in his golden prime, 

The Good Haroun Alraschid! 

Our critiquQ is near its conclu¬ 
sion ; and in correcting it for press, 
we see that Jts whole merit, which 
is great, consists in the extracts, 
which are “ beautiful exceedingly ” 
Perhaps, in the* first part of our ar¬ 
ticle, we may have exaggerated Mr 
Tennyson’s not unfrequent Billincss, 
for we are apt to be carried away 
by the whim of the moment, and in 
our humorous moods, many things 
wear a queer look to our aged eyes, 
which fill young pupils with tears; 
but we feel assured that in the se¬ 
cond part we have not exaggerated 
his strength—that we have done no 
more than justice to his fine faculties 
—and titat the millions who delight 
*in Maga will, with one voice, con¬ 
firm our jutigment—that Alfred Ten¬ 
nyson is a poet. 

But, though it might be a mistake 
of ours, were we to say that he has 
much to learn, it can be no mistake 
to say that he has not a little to un¬ 
learn, and more to bring into ptac- 
tice, before his genius can achieve 
its destined triumphs. A puerile 
partiality for particular forms of ex¬ 
pression, nay, modes of spelling and 
of pronunciation, may be easily over¬ 
looked in one whom wc must look 
on as yet a mere boy; but if he 
caiTy it with him, and indulge it in 
manhood, why it will make him seem 
silly as his sheep; and should he 
continue to bleat so when his head 
and beard are as grey as ours, he 
will be truly a laughable old r^m, 
and the ewes will care no more fur 
liim than if he were a wether. 

Farther—he mupt copsider that 
all the fancies that fleet across tiie 
imagination, lil^e shadows on the 
grass or the tree-tops, are not en¬ 
titled to be made small separate 
poems of—about the length or one’s 
little finger; that many, nay, most of 
them, should be sunered to pass 
away with a silept ** God bless ye,” 
like butterflies, single or in shoals, 
each family with its own hereditary 
character mottled on its wings; and 
that though thousands of those gi'avo 
brovra^ and gay golden images will 
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be blown back in shoWiws* as if Burns beautify the daisy —** wee mo- 
upon balmy breezes cbkngioK sud- dest crimson-tipped flower !*’ Butin 
denly and softly to the airt whence loftier moods, the violet by the 


inspiration at the moment breathes, 
yet not one in a thousand is worth 
being caught and pinned down on 
paper into poetry, " gently as if you 
loved him”—only the few that are 
bright with the ** beau^ still more 
beauteous”—and a few such belong 
to all thb orders—from the little silly 
moth that extinguishes herself in 
your taper,up to the mighty Emperor 
of Morocco at meridian wavering 
his burnished downage intheuncon- 
Buming sun who glorifies the won¬ 
drous stran^r. 

Now, Mr Tennyson does not seem 
to know this; or if he do, he is self- 


loiuer moous, me " vioiet uy the 
mossy stone,” is not ** half-hidden 
to the eye”—it is left unthought of 
to its own sweet existence. The 
poet then ranges wide and high, like 
Thomson, in his Hymn to the Sea¬ 
sons, which he had so gloriously 
sung, seeing in all the changes of the 
rolling year “ but the varied god,”— 
like Wordsworth, in his Excur¬ 
sion, communing too with the ^irit 
“ whose dwelling is the light of set¬ 
ting suns.” * 

Those great men are indeed among 
the 

Lights of the world and demigods of 
fame 


willed and perverse in his sometimes 
almost infantile vanity; (and how 
vain are most beautiful children!) 
and thinks that any Thought or 
Feeling or Fancy that has had the 
honour and the happiness to pass 
through his mind, must by that 
very act be worthy of everlasting 
commemoration. Heaven pity the 
poor world, were we to put into stan¬ 
zas, and publish upon it, all our 
thoughts, thick as mots in the sun, 
or a summer evening atmosphere of 
midges I 

Filially, Nature is mighty, and 
poets should deal with her on a grand 
scale. She lavishes her glorious gifts 
before their path in such profusion, 
that Genius—reverent as he is of the 
mysterious mother, and meeting her 
at sunrise on the mountains with grate¬ 
ful orisons—with grateful orisons 
bidding her farewell among the long 
shadows that stretch across the glens 
when sunset sinks into the sea—Is 
yet privileged to tread with a seem¬ 
ing scorn in the midst of imagery 
diat to common eyes would be as a 
revelation of wonders from another 
world Fau^iliar to him are t^ey as 
the grass below bia feet. In lowlier 
moods he looks at them—and in his 


but all poets, ere they gain a bright 
name, must thus celebrate the wor¬ 
ship of nature. So is it, too, with 
painters. They do well, even the 
greatest of them, to trace up the 
brooks to their source in stone-basin 
or mossy well, in the glen-head, . 
where greensward glades among the 
heather seem the birthplace of the 
Silent People—the Fairies. But in 
their immortal works they must 
shew us how ” red comes the river 
downcastles of rock or of cloud— 
long withdrawing vales, where mid¬ 
way between the flowery fore¬ 
ground, and in the distance of blue 
mountain ranges, some greatcity lifts 
up its dim-seen spires through the 
misty smoke beneath which imagina¬ 
tion hears the hum of lifet—peace¬ 
ful as some immeasurable plain,” 
the breast of old ocean sleeping in 
the sunshine—or as if an earthquake 
shook tlie, pillars of his cavemed 
depths, tumbling the foam of his 
breakers, mast-high, if mast be there, 
till the canvass ceases to be silent^ 
and the gazer bears him bowling over 
his prey—See—see!—the founder¬ 
ing wreck of a three-decker going 
down head-foremost to eternity. 

With such admonition, wo bid Al- 


love they grow beautiful. So did fred Tennyson farewell. 
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CERES. 

Of venerable Corea would I sing, 

Golden-liair’d, and her daughter Proserpine, 
Light-tripping maiden, seized by Dis, stem King, 

Seized with consent of Thunderer Jove, not thine, 

Ceres! Far absent was a motlier’s care, 

Though the deep-bosom’d nymphs of Ocean all were there. 

Sportively gathering they, the sunny hour 
On \erdant bank, the rose and violet, 

Crocus and hyacinth, and, chiefeet dower. 

Narcissus, beautiful enticement, set 
Full in lier path by Earth, through wile of Jove, 

To catch the Virgin’s eye, and favour Pluto’s love. 

Sweet, joyous flower, by Gods and men beheld, 

Then first with ga/e of rapture, from whose root. 

Each one with odoriferous balsam iill’d, 

An hundred graceful lieads did upward shoots 
The perfumed llea\en laugh’d with unwonted glee. 
Laugh’d the glad Earth beneath, aud the blithe-vvaviug Sea. 

Both hands outstretch’d, the admiring Virgin bent 
To pluck the treasured flower. The Nysian plain 
Open’d—dire Pluto, from the gaping rent. 

Lash’d his immoital steeds, witli loosen’d rein 
Rush’d forth, and in his golden chariot bore 
The maiden shrieking loud to Jove and walling sore. 

Slie call’d on Jove, supremest, best, in vain— 

For neither God nor mortal heard; nor one 
Of Ocean’s many daughtei's in her train, 

Though piercing were the cries she utter’d, none, 

Save Hecate the forlorn, within her cave, 

Persaius’ daughter heard, and mute attention gave. 

Pale Hecate, fillet-crown’d, and Ilelius, he, 

Hyperion’s wondrous son, was sitting then. 

Glorious, within his solemn sanctuary. 

Receiving proffer’d gifts from mortal men. 

And heard the shouting maid, when Tyrant Dis, 

With his immortal steeds, plunged down the black abyss. 

While yet she saw the land and sun-lit sky, 

^ And teeming sea that sparkled with his ray. 

She still perchance her mother might descry, 

Or one of heavenly race might cross her way. 

Her blg-bwoln heart, while thus she sought relief, 

Hope boolhed, and half assuaged her agony of grief. 

The mountain tops and the <Ieep ocean bed 
Echo d her cries—her mother heard^^dismay, 

Keen anguish struck her heart, and from her bead 
/Hiq her ambrosial locks she tore away 
The wreath—a dark veil o’er her shoulders threw. 

And moving as a bird, o’er land and sea she flew. 
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She sought— nor God nor ^an the truth declared* 

Nor came there win^d harbi^r $ but o*er 
The earth, nine days iuceSi 9 $i|it^ C4r$a fared. 

And in her hand two blazing; torefaes bore. 

Nine days ambrosia, food of gods eunreme. 

And nectai* she refused, nor bathed her in the stream. 

But soon as the tenth morning shone serene. 

Came Hecate, and a torch her hand sustain’d, 

And thus her tidings gave—“ Say, beauteoua^ueen 
Of the sweet season, who thy heart hath pain’d, 
tVho borne thy gentle Proserpine away ? 

I heal'd—but saw him not—or God or mortal, say— 

The cries I heard.”—She spake—and no reply 
Made Rhtea’s daughter, but with Hecate dew 
Swift onward, wliile tlie torciies, blazing high. 

Waved—till they came to Helius. Ifim Uicy knew, 

Th’ investigating King to Gods and man : 

Before his steeds they stood, and Ceres thus began,— 

“ llelius, if ever yet, by word or deed, 

I made thee glad, my sanctity revere; 

A Goddess claims—wliose heart is doom’d to bleed 
For a sweet daughter lost—fair plant—and dear 
As beautiful; througli air 1 heard the cry. 

As of one torn away, yet nought could I descry. 

** But tiiou, for with tliy beams through divine air 
Thou searchest lauds and seas—O, tell me true, 

If tliou hast seen my dearest child, and where ? 

What ravislier accurst hath met thy view; 

Or be it God or man hath seized my child?” 

She spake. Hyperion’s son returned this answer mild. 

“ Learn, Rlnea’s daughter—nor regardless 1 
Of thy deep angui^i—learn this painful truth. 

Nor throw reproach on other Deity 
But Jove, cloud-gatherer. He, with little ruth. 

Hath given thy daughter—^he, and none beside— 

To his own brother's arms, to be his beauteous bride. 

• 

“ Her, shrieking, in his chariot far away. 

Under the shadowy west, hath Pluto borne ; 

Yet, goddess, soothe thy woe, thy griefs allay. 

Nor be thy heart with fruitless passion torn, 

Nor an unworthy son in Pluto see. 

For potent in his reign—a son of Saturn he;« 

** And, where his lot appointed, rules revered. 

As when was made division tripartite 
Of sovereign power.” Thus Helms spake, and cheer’d 
His steeds, that like wing’d birds the chariot light 
Bore swiftly on;—deep anguish pierced her heart, 

Then Ceres in licr wrath from heaven withdrew apart. 

Incensed with cloud-girt Jove: Olympus then 
And Gods’ assembly left—and many a town 
Soimht, and fair fields of rich laborious man, 
mr majesty of beauty wasting down. 

By woman and by man unknown she pass’d, 

And wander’d, tiU she reach’d good Cfeleus’ home at last, 
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rich Eleusis CeleuB then was king: 

By the wayside she sat, sore vex’d, and sad, 

At the Parthcnian well, to whose sweet spring 
Come frequent citizens; under a shade, 

Thrown by an olive-tree, she sat, that spread 
Its leafy branches out, and waved above her head. 

In form she seem’d like one advanced In age. 

And past the days of childbirth, such as are 
In palaces iff princes wise and saze, 

Their children nurse, or make the house their care. 

Her saw the daughters of Eleusis’ king, 

As, with their brazen urns, they sought the pleasant spring, 

The royal mansion to supply. These were 
In bloom of youth—and mur, CalHdice, 

Clesidice, and Dymo ever fair, 

And she of elder birth, Callithoe,— 

They saw, but knew her not; for hard to know 
Are the immortal race by mortals born below. 

They, standing near her, these soft words addressed 
” Who art thou, dame ? and whence, thus far from town 
And home ?—most aged like thee, and younger, rest 
W'ithin cool shady halls, and sit them down 
Beneath the sheltering roof; and sucli there are 
Will give thee welcome kind, and profler friendly care.’* 

TJie venerable Ceres thus replied 
“ Sweet friends, and gentle maids, my thanks you claim, 
Nor be the truth you ask of me denied. 

My mother call’d me Doris, such my name— 

From Crete—and o’er the broad sea’s spine a prey 
By pirates was I seized, and wretched, borne away. 

** At Thoricus the vessel came to land. 

Tliou all the women disembark’d; the board 
Prepared for pleasant feast upon the strand. 

And close beside where lay the vessel moor’d. 

Nor thought had I of feast, but hastening flew 

O’er the dark land—and thus escaped the tyrant crew, 

» 

** Lest they should sell me as a slave, and turn 
To ample profit what they never bought,— 

Thus came I hither; now from you would Icam, 

What people, and what land is this. I’ve sought. 

And may the gods that.in Olympus dwell 

Give you good husbauds all, and children that excel, 

** And such as parents wish!—Then let me claim 
Your gentle pity, my sweet daughters,—till 
The house of honourable man or dame 
I reach—where I may serve with ready will. 

And in such useful offices engage 

As 1 may well perform, and best may suit my age. 

** As, in these arms to nurse, and lull to rest 
A new-born infant, or with housewife care 
To keep the house, to see the chambers drest, 

And strew the master’s bed with coverings rar^ 
buch as by female hands are oft supplied.’” 
one spake^and thus in turn Callidlce relied,-— 
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Callidice most beauteous she of aH— 

“ Good nursei what it shall please the Gods bestow 
We must receive, or be their bounty small^ 

Or be it large, or be it weal or woe ; 

For this necessity at least is sure. 

Theirs is the sovereign power, ’tie ours but to endure. 

** But let me point thee out and numerate 
What men we boast, in whom we chiefly trust, 
Conspicuous mong*st the people, who the state 
Defend by counsels sure, and judgments just 
Look o’er the town, see where the mansions' rise. 

That first its master owns Triptolemus the wise. 

** There dwells Diodes, Polyxenes there, 

Blameless Eumolpus next, then Dolichus, 

And our best sire; beneath a matron’s care 
Each mansion is, discreet, and sedulous. 

These statesmen’s wives: all, e’en when first they see 
Thy mien, thy looks divine, will gladly honour thee, 

**And give good welcome, each within her gate: 

Or wouldst thou here remain until we reach 
Our Father’s mansion, where we may relate 
To our kind mother, all the present speech, 

(The noble Metanira) to our home 

She may perchance invito, nor let thee further roam. 

For in her polish’d chamber cradled lies 
Her darling late-born son, for whom she pray’d. 

Him shouldst thou nurse, to manhood till he rise. 

Seeing a recompense so largely paid 
As It will be (such honour will be thine), 

There’s not a woman lives but might with envy pine.” 

The maiden ended—Ceres bow’d her head— 

They with their well-filled urns of shining gold 
Exulting to their father’s mansion sped. 

And.to their mother all the adventure told; 

Whd bade them quick return, and In her name 
To proffer payment large, and bring the stranger dame. 

Like joyous calves, or sleek fawns from their Jafr 
Bounding in spring, they, holding high each one 
The crisp fold or her mantle, while the hair 
Over meir shoulders floated to the sun, 

Like flowers of yellow crocus glistening bright. 

Over the wheel-scoop’d road the virgins bounded light. 

And there reclining by that pathway side. 

They found the glorious Goddess, Jone and sad. 
Conducting to their father’s home, they hied, 

Behind walk'd Ceres, veil’d and deeply clad 
la sable stole, that, coil’d in many a pleat, 

StUl rustled as she moved, around her gentle feet 

And straight to Jove-loved Celeus’ house they came 
And cross’d the porch, where sat beside the hall. 

Her infant at her breast, the royal dame: 

To her they ran—then Ceres, large and tall 
The threshold trode, while her hea^ reach’d the beams, 
And all the palace gates shono bright with golden atreaihs* 
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Pale fear and reverence Metanira seized; 

Her scat she pro£fer*d, as she rose in haste; 

Mute Ceres stood—nor yet the splendour pleased^ 

But to the ground her mournful eyes she cast, 

Until diHcreet latnbe for her placed 

A seat of beauteous work with white fleece covering graced. 

Then Ceres sat, and close around her veil 
And closer drew, nor took she note the while, 

'Of aii^(ht by word, or tlmuglit, or look,—but pale 
With parch’d iintaating lips, without a smile. 

Mourn’d her fair bosom^ daughter, borne below; 

Till ail in merry guise lambo soothed lier woe. ^ 

With many a jest, and gibe, and cheering voice, 

She moved sad Ceres, her deep grief appeased, 

To smile, and then to laugh, and e’en rejoice; 

And thus, in after days, latnbe pleasen.— 

—Then Metanira, pouring luscious wine. 

Presented the full cup to tli’ unknown guest divine. 

Ceres refused, and tin? red wine declared 
Unlawful to her lips,—and bade her take 
The herb call’d Gleclio, bruised, and meal prepared 
With water, and a pure potation make— 

This done, the draiignt she drank, well pleased to sec 
The pledge of future rite and holy mystery. 

Then Metanira converse thus began ; 

" Welcome, good dame, of no mean parents sprung! 

Thy sire, perchance, was some wise princely man, 

And truth and justice issued from his tongue; 

For in thine eyes 1 see, and all tliy face, 

Sweet modesty resides, and ever noble grace. 

“ Whatever gifts it please the Gods bestow. 

We must receive, nor let vain cares perplex 
Ouv souls,—for be it weal, or be it woe. 

The yoke of Fate lies heavy on our necks; 

But here rejoice, whatever good is mine, 

Nurse thou my child with care, and half that good is thine. 

# 

" This darling child, last born, unlook’d for joy, 

Last blessing of the Gods, cherish thou well, 

And bring to riper age, this dear-loved boy— 

And every female tongue shall envious tell 
How large the gifts of nurture I provide.” 

She ended, and the sheaf-crown’a Ceres thus replied:-— 

“ And hall thou, gracious Queen,—the Gods enlarge 
Thy bouse with bounteous store,—this child 1 t&e 
Willing, not thoughtless of a nurse’s charge-— 

Nor evil incantation, harm, nor ache 
Shall reach him; every potent charm I know, 

That can avert dl ill, and every good bestow.” 

She took in her immortal hands, and laid 
Upon her fragrant bosom, the fair child: 

Glad was the mother.—Henceforth Ceres made 
Young Deinophun her care, and griefs beguiled. 

And witn her charge, sage Celeus’ son, withdrew 
WiUiin the royal house,—and wondrously he grew,-*- 
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Grew like ft God; not that from fruit of earth. 

Or infants* common fai*e, she nurtured him^ 

But an ambrosial unguent, as of birth 
Divine, she pour*d, and breathed o’er every limb 
Immortal breath, and in her bosom bore 
The infant day by day, and loved him more and more. 

But when the nights came on, far from the eye 
Of parents then reinoved-*hiin like a brand 
Deep in the fire she cover’d secretly. 

And when they saw his vigorous limbs expand, 

His parents, wuud’riug, thought there needs must be 
Some mighty miracle,—so like a God was he. 

She would have purged with fire all mortal stain, 

And given the child celestial temperament. 

Ageless, that might immortal youth attain ; 

But Metanira marr’d the kind intent: 

One night, t<»o indiscreetly fond, she came 

Forth from her scented room, and watch’d, and saw the flame. 

And seeing, hotli her thighs she struck, and shriek’d— 

” Save tliee, ray Dcniophon, my child, my child! 

What vengeance hath thy nurse upon thee wreak’d— 

Thy stranger nurse, with frenzy, frantic, wild— 

And hides thee in the fire.” The Goddess turn'd— 

She heard, and in her breast, her wrath, her auger burn'd. 

W^itli passion seized, forth from the blazing brands 
Raising, her Metaiiira’s child she drew. 

And from her far with her immortal hands 
Before liev on the ground indignant threw; 

The words of wrath came crowding in her speech— 

O foolish seuselesB race, how short thy boasted reach, 

“ Unknowing of the coming good or ill!— 

Thy folly has but heap'd an age of pain. 

Be witness, Styx, imulacable and chill, 

1 would have purified from mortal stain 
This, thy dear son, and given him ageless days. 

Incorruptible life, and nevei'-ending praise. 

But lie must die, nor are there potent charms 
To rescue him from fate—This boon I claim, 

(For on iny knees he lay, and in niy arms,) 

Be his to win an everlasting fame; 

For soon as he shall reach matmer age. 

The Eleusinian race a civil war shdlwage. 

Ceres am I, an honour’d Goddess see, 

At once a joy and blessing to mankind; 

But speed, and let thy people feather’d be. 

And be Calllchorus’ ianied hill assign’d 
Fast by the city walls, otf jutting ground, 

A temple proudly great, and a rich altar, found. 

Myself will point, the solemn rites arranged, 

Tappease tne Queen, of tresses goId*enwreath’d.*’ 

She spake—at once her form and stature changed. 

Shook off her age, all beauty round her breath’d, 

Sweet odours from her perfumed garments fiew, 

Aud far a glorious light ner sacred presence threw. 
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She shone—her yellow hair like golden rays 
Waved o’er her shoulders, as the lightning's sheen 
Burst through the solid walls a sudden blaze, 

As from the house she pass’d. The fainting Queen 
Long speechless lay, aud gazed around her wild, 

Nor look’d upon, nor sought to raise, her darling child. 

His sisters heard his cries, and springing, flew' 

From their rich beds—one stretch’d her arms to lift, 

Then lull’d him on her breast. The fire anew 
One kindled—one witli light feet, softly swift. 

Hasten’d to raise her mother where she luy, 

Restore to sense, and from the chamber lead away. 

The sobbing boy, the sisters gathering round 
Fondled endearingly and wash’d.—The child. 

Nursed by a Goddess, in each sister found 
A far inferior nurse, unreconciled. 

And still he sobb’d—^they, trembling witli affright, 

Tlie mighty Goddess soothed with prayer the livelong night. 

And at the dawn, to Celcus they convey’d 
The purpose of great Ceres goldou-crown’d; 

And he, assembly of his people made, 

Spake of the temple and the cliosen ground, 

Anu altar on the far-projecting hill, 

And they attentive heard, obedient to his will: 

The task by Celeus’ speech assign’d, tliey chose. 

And by the power divine the temple grew. 

Admired, and into perfect order rose— 

Aud, toil completed, homeward all withdrew— 

And there the shcaf-crown’d Ceres sat apart, 

Far from the blessed gods, deep wounded in her heart. 

For her fair bosom’d daughter lost, she grieved. 

Sad was the year and dire upon the earth 
By vengeful Ceres made, the seed received 
She hid—and no return—all, all was dearth. 

Then many ozen dragg’d their ploughs in vain, 

And the white barley tell to earth a useless grain. 

Man’s wretched race on earth thus famine-curst 
Had died—the gods that in Olympus dwell 
Had of their richest victims been amerced, 

But mighty Jove perceived, and ponder’d well. 

And sent down Iris on her golden wing, 

Ceres sheaf-crown’d, august, before Heaven’s court to bring. 

Iris obey’d the cloud-girt Jove, sped down 
Upon her swift wing, cutting the space between, 

Aud straight Eleusis, inceuse-Dreathing town, ^ 

She reach’d, and Ceres saw, celestim Queen, 

The Goddess in her beauteous temple found. 

Clad in a sable stole, that reach’d the solemn ground,—* 

And thus she spake—Great Jove, that knoweth idl, 

And governs all, Ceres, now bids me bring 
Thee to the Gods above, nor let there fall 
Command of Jove an unperformed thing-* 

Haste to the Gods.’^—Thus Iris spake—besought; 

Yet was entreaty vain, nor movea the Goddess aught. 
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* Then all the Gods, upon entreaty vain. 

Each in his turn with promise largo he sent. 

Of privilege simreme, and such domain 
Among the Gods as might her best content; 

Yet none prevail’d, not one her heart could reach, 

For nought regarded she their promise or their speech. 

Thus she resolved, never to tread again 
Fragrant Olympus, ne’er permit to rise 
The fruits-of earth, nor loose th’ imprison’d grain. 

Till her fair daughter meet her longing eyes. 

The Thunderer heard, and summon’d to his side 
Him of the golden wand, the herald Argicide, 

And bade him to dark Erebus descend, 

And Pluto with soft soothing words persuade 
His chaste and gentle Proserpine to send 
Up to the Gods iii light, from realms of shade. 

That the fond mother’s eyes might see once more 
Her daughter long deplored, and direful wrath be o’er. 

Swift Hermes left Olympus at a bound. 

And far below the depths of earth he hied. 

And on his couch, within, the King he found, 

And by him sat his chaste yet mournful bride. 
Lamenting her lost mother’s absence stili, 

W'lio ’gainst the blessed Gods yet meditated ilL 

Argicide, standing near him, boldly spake— 

“ Thou black-hair’d Pluto, Monarch of the dead. 

Great Jove, my sire, now bids me upward take 
Thy lovely Proserpine from regions dread 
Of Erebus that Ceres thy fair bride 
Once more might see and lay her bitter wrath aside, 

" And reconcilement with th* Immortals seek. 

For her deep mind resolves, and dire the deed. 

To doom to death man’s race, earth-born and weak, 

And waste the dues of Gods—hiding the seed 
Obstructed; whilst at rich Eleusis’ shrine 
Sullen apart she sits, and spurns the choirs divine.” 

He spake, and Pluto under his stern brows 
Smiled, nor the will of Jove he disobey’d. 

But straight address’d fair Proserpine, his spouse 
Discreet—“ Go, seek thy mother, woe-array’d 
In sable stole—thy gentle mind retain; 

Go, Proserpine, nor grieve, like one that grieves In vain: 

** Go, gentle Proserpine, nor view in me 
Unseemly spouse: the brother 1 of Jove. 

Here shalt thou dwell, here Queen and Mistress be, 

And govern all, aye all that live and move; 

And ’midst th’ immoi*tal Gods thyself shalt share 
Th’ allotted dues, and claim what best and greatest are; 

" And they, the impious, that refuse the rite, 

Shall pay due penalty, aye all their days, 

If any there shall be, in thy despite. 

Regard not sacrificial prayer and praise. 

Or oneringa stint.” He spake—The Queen, discreet, 
Leap’d up with sudden joy delighted from her seat, 
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He, liis spouse softly drawing to liis side. 

Gave her the rare pomegranate seed, that so. 

Tasting, she might not evermore abide 
With her wan mother, clad in garb of woe. 

That ta'en, great Dis his golden chariot sped, 

And to their wonted yokes his steeds immortal led. 

Her seat she took, and Hermes sat beside, 

Bold Argicide. The lash and rein he seized. 

And swiftly gallop’d through the portals wide 
Of Erebus; nor flew the steeds unplcased. 

O’er the long lines they stretch’d, nor heeded they 
Or seas, or rivers deep, or vales that cross’d their way. 

Nor rivers, seas, nor hills, nor valleys fair, 

The course of the immortal steeds delay’d; 

But over all, through the deep brooding air. 

Their way they cut, till down their speed they staid 
Fast by the odorous temple. Titere they stood, 

Where the crown’d Ceres sat, and grieved in sullen mood. 

She saw—upleaping from her seat—and rush’d. 

Rush’d like a Mmnad through the dusky wood. 

Then Proserpine. 

Of her own mother . • . .. 

Leap’d down to run .. 

To her. 

A.. 


My child no more dishon 

Of food. 

For so returning,. 

Dwell with thy sire and me, by all the Gods revered. 

“ But if thou aught hast tasted, thou again 
Must under earth's coueealing de])tha v^turn, 

And there one-third of the whole year remain, 

Two-thirds with me and all the Gods sojourn; 

When earth shall bloom with springtide flowers array’d, 
Lavish’d in sweetness, thou shalt rise from realms of shade, 

“ A miracle to wond’ring Gods above 
And men below—but tell me by what wile. 

By what deceit, what subtle craft of love. 

Stern Pluto did my gentle child beguile ?” 

Listen, dear mother, while the tale 1 tell,” 

Fair Proserpine replied, “ and learn how it befell. 

“ Soon as th’ ingenious Hermes, herald wise 
Of the Olympian Gods, and mightiest Jove, 

Bade me from Erebus once more to rise, 

That thou, beholding with a mother’s lore 
Thy child long lost, sliouldst let thine anger die; 

I rose, I leap’d for joy, to meet a mother’s eye. 

But ere 1 reach’d the chaript, tfiighty Dis 
Forced mo the surfi pomegVanate seed to eat; 
Unwillingly 1 ate.-*But leave we this. 

And tell how first he seized me, by deceit 
Of Jove my father seized, and bore away, 

Under the depths of earth, and far from light of day. 
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“ But liear tlie tale> uor the plain truth I Blight ; 

We were all sporting in a meadow free» 

Leucippe, Fhosno, and Electra bright^ 
lanuei Melete, and lachoi 
Rcea, Calliroe, Tyche, floweret sweet, 

Ocyroe, and fair Melobote discreet, 

** CrysBls, lanira, and the fair 
Acaste, with Adenete, and divine' 

Rodope, Pluto, and Calypso there, 

Styx and Urania, whoso soft features shine. 

Loved Galaxaure, Pallas, warrior maid, 

And Dian with her bow—in the soft mead we play’d. 

“ There gather’d we fresh flowers, the loveliest. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, and dcep-cupp’d rose. 
Marvellous lilies, and narcissus, best 
Treasure of cartb, that on its surface blows. 

These was 1 gathering, when earth’s black descent 
Open’d, andDis rush’d forth wide thundering as it rent. 

He seized me, shrieking loud and wailing sore. 

And in his chariot flaming bright with gold, 

To Erebus and his dark mansion bore. 

All else iny mother knows—the ^ie is told.” 

Thus, all day-long in fond discourse they pass’d; 

Oft they cmjiraccd, till grief and anger ceased at last. 

Whilst thus with mutual bliss their bosoms moved. 

Came Hecate, (and ^er richest fillet wore,) 

For Ceres’ pure sweet daughter long she loved. 

Her ministress, and of her train, before. 

Then Thunderer Jove, whose eyes all space survey, 

Sent bright-hair’d Rhwa down, his pleasure to convey. 

That Ceres now should take her wonted place 
Amid the gods, with gift, and recompense, 

Lai^e as herself might wish, and might efface 
Her former wrongs—and gave his nod that thence 
Her daughter, Proserpine, below remain. 

And of the rolling year, one third with Pluto reign; 

« Ik 

With her fond mother, too, amid the bright 

Immortal gods—Jove spake, nor spake in vain ; 

Ror Rhma disobey'd, but from the height 
Of Mount Olympus rushing, reach’d tlie plain 
Of Rarum, once a fertile soil, now bare, 

For Ceres hid the grain, nor blade, nor beard was there^ 

Where soon both blade and ear would wave around 
In glowing spring, and bursting furrows bear 
Abundant grain, and thickest sheaves be bound 
Thither she ckme, down through the fruitless air. 

Th’ immortals^met, and joy was in eacli breast. 

And Rhoea, fillct-crown’d, thus Ceres first address’d. 

** Haste, daughter, haste, th’, all-seeing thuiidercr god, 
Jove, calls thee heavenwai'd, offers recompense 
L^e as thy soul might choose, and gives his nod 
Tnat thy sweet daughter Proserpine from hence 
Shall each succeeding year one-third remain 
In realms of shade below, and there with Pluto reigii|; 
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** Avkd two with thee; for. this his head he bow*d-« 

The hat pasB’d—But, daughter, baste, release. 

(Nor rage with Jove the mistiest, cloud-begirt) 

The constrain'd earth, and let her h-uits increase. 

That men may live.”—Ceres sheaf-crown'd obey’d; 

And from the loosen’d ground sent forth the rising blade. 

Then all the earth with dower and foliage 
Freshen'd above—And Ceres straight went forth 
And did to wise Triptolemus, and sage 
Diodes, and Eumolpus of high worth. 

And Celeus, leading chief of all, recite 

Her ntlnisterial forms, and each mysterious rite. 

Those avfful rites ’twero impious to contemn, 

Nor uninitiated seek to know; 

Rites that the gods immortal guard, and hem 
. With reverent silence—blest of men below, 

The favour’d, who those holy rites may see! 

Theirs, ^ndd the shades of death, eternal jubilee. 

And pleasures such as none beside may share. 

All this enjoin’d, to tlie Olympian height 
They fared, and to the gods assembled, where 
Still solemn and revered in mansions bright 
They dwell .with Jove supreme, fiame-hurling Jove, 

And blest of mortal men whom most they deign to love t 

For whom they love—rich gifts on him they pour. 

And to his home and heartli send Plutus down, 

Giver and god of wealth;—O yeo’er 
Eleusis’ fair and incense-breathing town 
Preside, ye guardian pair of Paros’ isle 
And rocky Antron, deign on me your bard to smile. 

Thou goddess Ceres,' bounteous and serene. 

With thy fair daughter loveliest Proserpine, ' 

Boon-loving Ceres, the sweet season's queen, 

Receive this homage, and this song of mine; 

Grant me a life of peace, the meed of verse. 

So in my varying strains tby praise will 1 rehearse. 
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Dumont’s recollections of mihadeau.^ 


« It is 8 melancholy fact,” says 
Madame de Staol, ** that while the 
human race is continu^ly advancing 
by the acquisitions of intellect, it is 
doomed to move perpetually in the 
same circle of error, from the in¬ 
fluence of the passions.” If this ob- 
aeryttion was just, even when this 
CTeat author wrote, how much more 
is it now applicable, when a new ge¬ 
neration has arisen, perfectly blind 
to the lessons of experience, and we 
in this free and prosperous land, 
hare yielded to the same ^^ssions, 
and been seduced by the same de¬ 
lusions, which, three-and-forty years 
ago, actuated the Fr^ch people, and 
have been deemed inexcusable by 
all subsequent ]iistorians,6ven in its 
enslaved popula'tion! ' 

It would appear inconceivable, 
that the same errors should thus bo 
repeated by succjMwive nations, with¬ 
out the least regat'dto the lessons of 
history ; that all the dictates of ex¬ 
perience, all the conclusions ofj^is- 
dom, all the penalties of weakness, 
should be forgotten, before the ge¬ 
neration which has suflered under 
their neglect is cold in their graves; 
that the same vices should be re¬ 
peated, the same Criminal ambition 
indulged, to the end of the world; 
if we did not r.ocollect that it is the 
very essence M passion, whether in 
nations or individuals, to be insen¬ 
sible to the suflerings of others, and 
to pursue its own headstrong incli¬ 
nations, regardless alike of the ad¬ 
monitions of reason, and the expe¬ 
rience of tlvs ivorld. It would seem 
that the vehemenae of passion in 
nations, is as little liable to bo in¬ 
fluenced by considerations of pru¬ 
dence, or the slightest regard to the 
consequences, as the career of Intem- 
erance in individuals; and that in 
ke manner, as every successive age 
beholds multitudes who, in the pur¬ 
suit of de8ire,ru3h headlong down the 
gulf of perdition, so every succesidve 
generation is doomed to witness 
the sacriflee of national prosperity, 
or the extinction of natiqnal exist¬ 


ence, in the insane pursuit of demo¬ 
cratic ambition. Providence has ap¬ 
pointed certain trials for nations as 
well as individuals; and for those 
who, disregarding the admonitions ' 
of virtue, and slighting the dictates 
of duty, yield'^ to the tempter^ cer¬ 
tain destruction is appointed in the 
inevitable consequences of their cri¬ 
minal desires, not less in the govern¬ 
ment of empires, than the paths of 
private life. 

Forty years ago^^-the passion for 
innovation seized a great imd power¬ 
ful nation in Eui'ope, illustrious in 
the paths of honour, grown grey in 
years of renown: the voice of reli¬ 
gion was discarded, the lessons of 
experience rejected: visionaiy pro¬ 
jects were entertained, chimerical 
anticipations indulged: the ancient 
institutions of the country were not 
amended, but destroyed: a new con¬ 
stitution introduced, amidst the una¬ 
nimous applause of tlie people: the 
monarch placed himself at the head 
of the movement, the nobles joined 
the commons, the clergy united in 
the work of reform: all classes, by 
commip consent, conspired m the 
demolition and reconstruction of the 
constitution. A new era was thought 
to have dawned on human affairs; the 
age of gold to be about to return from 
the regeneration of mankind. 

The consequence, as all the world < 
knows, was ruin, devastation, and 
misery, iinparallelod in modem 
times: the king, ti^queen, the foml 
family were beholded, the nobles 
exiled or guillotined, the clergy con- 
flscated and banished, the fungoid- 
ers starved and ruined, the mer- 
chants^extermin^d, the lan^ol^rs 
beggared, the people decimated. 
The wrath of Heaven needed no^de- 
stroying angel to be the minister of 
its vengeance: the guilty passions of 
men worked out their own and well- 
deserved punishment. The fierce 
passion oi democracy was extin¬ 
guished in blood: the Reign of Terror 
froxe every heart with horror: the 
tyranny of the Directory destroyed 
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the very name of freedom: the am¬ 
bition of Napoleon visited every cot¬ 
tage with mouniiug, and doomed to 
tears every mother in France; and 
the sycophancy of all classes, the na¬ 
ture result of former license, so 
paved the way for military despo¬ 
tism, that the haughty Emperor could 
only exclaim with Tiberius—" O 
homines ad servitutein parati! ” 
Forty years after, the same unruly 
and reckless spirit seized the very 
nation who had witnessed these lior- 


It is no more surprising that a new 
generation of siiopkcepers, manufac¬ 
turers, and artisans, should be de¬ 
voured by the passion for political 
power, without any regai'd to its re¬ 
cent consequences in the neighbour¬ 
ing kingdom, than that youth, in 
every successive generation, should 
yield to the seductions of pleasure, 
or the allurements of vice, without 
ever thinking of the miseries it has 
brouj^htupon their fathers, andT the 
old time before them. But how men 


rots,and bravelystruggled for twenty 
years to avert them from her own 
shores; the passion of democracy 
became general in all the manufac¬ 
turing and trading classes; a large 
portion of the nobility were deluded 
by tile infatuated idea, that by yield¬ 
ing to the torrent, they could regu¬ 
late its movements: the ministers of 
theCrown put themselves at the head 
of Ihe movement, and wielded the 
royal prerogative to give force and 
consistence to the ninbitiou of the 
multitude; political fanaticism again 
reared its hydra head: the ministers 
of religion became the objects of 
odium; every thing sacred, every 
thing venerable, the subject of op¬ 
probrium, and, by yielding to this 
temp^t of passion and te^^or, en¬ 
lightened men seriously anticipated, 
not a repetition of the horrors of the 
French Revolution, but the staying 
of the fury of democracy, the still¬ 
ing of the waves of faction, the c^Irn- 
ing^thc ambition of the people. 

That a delusion su extraordinary, 
a blindness so infatuated, should have 
exiated so soon after the great and 
bloody drama hcH been acted on the 
theatre of Europe, will appeal* alto- 

f [eihur incredible to future ages. It 
n certain, however, that it exists, 
not only among unthinking mil- 
Uona, who, being incapable df judg- 
hkf of the consequences of political 
changes, are of no weight in a philo- 
apphical view of the subject, but 
Among thinking thousands who are 
capable of forming a correct judg¬ 
ment, and whose opinions on other 
flubjeoto Are highly worthy of con¬ 
sideration. This is tiic circumstance 
which furnishes the real 


of sense, talent, and information; 
men who really have a stake in the 
country, and would themselves be 
the first victims of revolution, should 
bo carried away by the same infa¬ 
tuation, cannot be so easily explain¬ 
ed; and if it cannot be accounted 
for from somOr accidental circum¬ 
stances, offers tlic most gloomy pros¬ 
pects for the cause of truth, and the 
future destlnieH of mankind. 

“ The direction of literature and 
philosophy in Fmice, during the 
last half of tlie Imh century,*’ says 
Madame de Stael, " was extremely 
bad; but, if 1 may be allowed the 
expression, the direction of igno¬ 
rance has been still worse; for no 
ono book can do much'mischief to 
those who read all. If the idlers in 
the world, on tlic other iiaud, occupy 
themselves by reading a few mo¬ 
ments, the work which they read 
makes as great an impression on 
them, as the arrival-of a stranger in 
the desert; and if that work abounds 
in sophisms, they have no opposite 
arguments to oppose to it* The 
discovery of printing is truly fatal 
to those who read only by haloes or 
clmnce ; for knowledge, like the 
Lance ^ Argail, infimts wounds 
which nothing but itself can heal.”* 
In this observation is to be found 
the true solution of the extraordi¬ 
nary political delusions which now 
overspread the world; and it is 
mudi easier to discern the causes 
of the calamity, than perceive what 
remedy can be devised for it. 

could give to all who can 
rc^ the newspapers, either Intellect 
to understand, or taste to relish, or 


non, and into the causes of which works of historical information, or 
future ages will anxiously enquire, philosophical wisdom, there might 
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be a reasonable hope that error in 
the end would be banished from 
thought, and that political know¬ 
ledge, like the Thames water In tlie 
course of a long voyage, would work 
itself pure. But as it is obvious to 
every one practically acquainted 
with the condition of mankind, that 
ninety-nine out of the hundred who 
peruse the daily press, are either 
totally incapable of forming a sound 
opinion on any subject oi thought, 
or so induenced by prejudice as to 
be inaccessible to the force of rea¬ 
son, or so much swayed by passion 
as to be deaf to argument, or so 
destitute of information as to be in¬ 
sensible to its force, it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to discern any mode in which, 
with a daily press extensively read, 
and political excitement kept up, as 
it always will be by its authors, ei¬ 
ther truth is to become generally 
known, or error sufficiently com¬ 
bated. Every one, how slender so¬ 
ever his intellect, how slight his in¬ 
formation, how limited his time for 
study, can understand and feel gra¬ 
tified by abuse of his superiors. The 
common slang declamation against 
the aristocrats, the clergy, and the 
throne, In France, and against the 
boroughmongers, the bishops, and 
the peers, in England, is on the level 
of the meanest capacity; and is cal¬ 
culated to seduce all those who are 
either,” in Bacon’s words, “ weak 
in judgment, or infirm in resolu¬ 
tion ; that is, the greater proportion 
of mankind.” • 

It is tills circumstance of the uni¬ 
versal diffusion of passion, and the 
extremely limited extent of such in¬ 
tellect or information as qualifies to 
judge on political subjects, which 
renders the future prospects of any 
nation, which has got itself involved 
in the whirlwind of innovation, so 
extremely melancholy. Every change 
which is proposed holds out some 
immediate or apparent benefit, which 
forms the attraction and inducement 
to the multitude. Every one can see 
and understand this immediate or 
imaginary benefit; and therefore the 
change is clamorously demanded by 
the people. To discern the ultimate 
effects again, to see how these 
changes are to operate the frame 
of society, and the misery they are 
calculated to bring on the very per¬ 


sons who demand them, requires a 
head of more than ordinary strength, 
and knowledge of more than ordi¬ 
nary extent. Nature has not given 
the one, education can never give 
the other, to above one in an hun¬ 
dred. Hence the poison circulates 
universally, while the antidote is 
confined to a few; and therefore, in 
such periods, the most extravagant 
measures are forced upon govern¬ 
ment, and a total disre^rd of expe¬ 
rience characterises the nationftl 
councils. 

It is to tills cause that the ex¬ 
tremely short duration of any insti¬ 
tutions, which have been framed 
under the pressure of democratic 
influence, is to be ascribed, and the 
rapidity with which they are termi¬ 
nated by the tranquil despotism of 
the sword. Rome, in two genera¬ 
tions, ran through the horrors of 
democratic convulsions, until they 
were stopped by the sword of the 
Dictator. France, since the reform 
transports of 1789 began, has had 
thirteen different constitutions; none 
of which subsisted two years, except 
such as were supported by the power 
of Napoleon and the bayonets of the 
allies. England, in live years after 
the people ran mad in was 

quietly sheltered under the deapot> 
ism of Cromwell; and the convul¬ 
sions of the republic of South Ame¬ 
rica have been so numerous since 
their struggles began, that civilissed 
nations have ceased to count them. 

Historians recording events at a 
distance from the ])eriod of their 
occurrence, and ignorant of the ex¬ 
perienced evils 'nmich led to their 
adoption, have often indulged in 
eloquent declamation against the 
corruption and debasement of those 
nations, such as Florence, Milan, 
Sienna, and Denmark, which have 
by common consent, and a solemn 
act, surrendered their liberties to a 
sovereign prince. There is nothing, 
however, either extraordinary or de¬ 
basing about it; they surrendered 
their privileges, because they had 
never Known what real freedom was| 
they invoked the tranquillity of des¬ 
potism, to avoid the experienced ills 
of anarchy; tiiey chose the lesser, fo 
avoid the greater evil. Democracy, 
admirable an a spring, •when 
duly tempered by the other Clements 
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of society, is utterly destructive 
where it becomes predominant, or 
is deprived of its regulating weight. 
The evils it produces arc so exces¬ 
sive, the suffering it occasions so 
dreadful, that society cannot exist 
under them, and the people take 
refuge in despair, in the surrender 
of all they have been contending for, 
to obtain that peace which they have 
sought for in vain amidst its stormy 
Convulsions. The horrors of demo¬ 
cratic tyranny greatly exceed those 
either of regal or aristocratic op¬ 
pression. History contains nume¬ 
rous examples of nations, who have 
lingered on for centuries, under the 
bowstring of the sultan, or the fet¬ 
ters of the feudal nobility; but none 
in which democratic violence, when 
once fairly let loose, has not speedi¬ 
ly brought about its own extirpa¬ 
tion. 

But although there is little hope 
that the multitude, when once in¬ 
fected by the deadly contagion of 
democracy, can right themselves, or 
be righted by others, by the utmost 
efforts of reason, argument, or elo¬ 
quence, nature has in reserve one 
remedy of sovereign and universal 
efficacy, which is as universally un¬ 
derstood, and as quick in its opera¬ 
tion, as the poison which rendered its 
application necessary. This is Suf¬ 
fering. Every man cannot, indeed, 
understand political reasoning; but 
every man can feel the want of a 
meal. The multitude may be insen¬ 
sible to the efforts of reason and elo- 
uence; but they cannot remain 
eaf to the dangers of murder and 
conflagration. These, the natural 
and unvarying attendants on demo¬ 
cratic ascendency, will as certainly 
in the end tame the fierce spirits of 
the people, as winter will succeed 
summer; but whether they will do 
BO in time to preserve the national 
freedom, or uphold the national for¬ 
tunes, is a very different, and far 
more doubtful, question. It is sel¬ 
dom that the illumination of suffer¬ 
ing comes in time to save the peo- 
pl«l from the despotism of the 
Bwbrd. 

k is in this particular that the su¬ 
perior strength and efficiency of free 
constitutions, such as Britain, in re¬ 
sisting the fatal encroachments of 
democracy, to any possessed by a 
despotic goyenunent^ is to be found. 


The habits of union, intelligence, and 
political exertion, which they have 
developed, have given to the higher 
and more influential classes such a 
power of combining to resist the dan¬ 
ger, that obstacles are thrown in the 
way of change, which retard the fatal 
rapidity of its course. Discussion 
goes on in the legislature; talent is 
enlisted on the side of truth; honour 
and patriotism are found in the post 
of danger; virtue receives its noblest 
attribute in the universal calumnies 
of wickedness. These generous ef¬ 
forts, indeed, are totally unavailing 
to alter the opinion 0 / the many¬ 
headed monster which has started 
into political activity; but they com¬ 
bine the brave, the enlightened, and 
the good, into an united phalanx, 
which, if it cannot singly resist the 
torrent, may, at least, arrest its fury, 
till the powers of nature come to its 
aid. These powers do come at last 
with desperate and resistless effect, 
in the universal suffering, the far- 
spread agony, the hopeless depres¬ 
sion of the poor; but the danger is 
imminent, that before the change 
takes place the work of destruction 
lias been completed, and the national 
liberties, deprived of the ark of the 
constitution, are doomed to perish 
tinder the futile attempts to recon¬ 
struct it. 

There never was a mistake so de¬ 
plorable, as to imagine that it is pos¬ 
sible to give to any nation at once a 
new constitution; or to preserve the 
slightest guarantee for freedom, un¬ 
der institutions created at ence by 
the utmost efforts of human wisdom. 
It is as impossible at once to give a 
durable constitution to a natmn, as 
it is to give a healthful frame to an 
individual, without going through the 
previous changes of childhood and 
youth. “ Governments,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, are not framed 
after a model, but all their parts grow 
out of occasional acts, prompted by 
some urgent expedience, or some 
private interest, which in the course 
of time coalesce and harden into 
usage; and this bundle of usages is 
the object of respect, and the guide 
of conduct, long before it is embo¬ 
died, defined, or enforced in written 
lawB. Government may be, in some 
degree, reduced to system, but it 
cannot flow from it. It is not like a 
machine, or a building, which may 
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be constructed entirely, and accord¬ 
ing to a previous plan, by the art and 
labour of tnaoi It is better illustra¬ 
ted by comparison with vegetables, 
or even animals, which may be, in 
a very high degree, improved by skill 
and care—which may be grievously 
injured by neglect, or destroyed by 
violence, but which cannot ho pro¬ 
duced by human contrivance. A 
government can, indeed, be no more 
than a mere draught'or scheme of 
rule, when it is not composed of 
habits of obedience on the part of 
the people, and of an habitual exer¬ 
cise of certain portions of autiiority 
by tlie individums or bodies who con¬ 
stitute the sovereign power. These 
habits, like all others, can only be 
formed by repeated acts; they can¬ 
not bo suddenly infused by the law¬ 
giver, nor can they immediately fol¬ 
low the most perfect conviction of 
their propriety. Many causes having 
more power over the human mind 
than written law, it is extremely dii- 
iicult, from the mere perusal of a 
written scheme of government, to 
foretell what it will prove in action. 
There may be governments so bad 
that it is justifiable to destroy them, 
and to trust to the probability that a 
better government will grow in their 
stead. But as the rise of a worse is 
also possible, so terrible a peril is 
never to be incurred except in the 
case of a tyranny which it is impos¬ 
sible to reform. It may be neces¬ 
sary to burn a forest containing much 
useful timber, but giving shelter to 
beasts of prey, who arc formidable 
to an infant colony in its neighbour¬ 
hood, and of too vast an extent to be 
gradudly and safely thinned by their 
inadequate labour. It is lit, however, 
that they should be apprised, before 
they t^c an irieparable step, how 
littlo it is possible to foresee, whe¬ 
ther the earth, stripped of its vege¬ 
tation, shall become an unprofitable 
deseri or a pestilential marsh.”* 
The great cause, therefore, of the 
devastating march of revolutions, and 
the total subversion which they in 
general effect in the liberties of the 
people, is the fundamental changes 
in laws and institutions which tliey 
effect. As long as these remain un¬ 
touched, or nqt altered in any consi¬ 
derable deg^e, any pissing despo¬ 


tism, how grievous soever, is only of 
temporary effect; and when the ty» 
ranny is overpast, the public free¬ 
dom again runs into its wonted and 
consuetudinary channels. Thus the 
successive tyrannies of Richard the 
Third, Henry the Eighth, and James 
the Second, produced no fatal effects 
on English freedom, because they 
subsisted only during the lifetime of 
an arbitrary or capricious sovereign; 
and, upon his death, the ancient pri¬ 
vileges of the people revived, and 
the liberties of the nation again were 
as extensive as ever. 

The great rebellion hardly par¬ 
took at all, at least in its early stages, 
of a democratic movement. Its lead¬ 
ers were the House of Commons, 
who possessed four-fifths of the land¬ 
ed property of the kingdom, and were 
proprietors of three tiifies as much 
territory as the Upper House; hence 
no considerable changes in laws, in¬ 
stitutions, or customs, took place. 

The courts of law,” says LIngard, 
“ still administered law on the old 
precedents, and, witli tlio exception 
of a change of the dynasty on the 
throne, the people perceived littlo 
change in the administration of go¬ 
vernment.” f Power was not, during 
the course of the Revolution, trans¬ 
ferred into other and inferior hands, 
from whence it never can be wrench¬ 
ed but at the sword’s point; it re¬ 
mained in the House of Commons, 
the legal representatives of the king¬ 
dom, till it was taken from them by 
the hand of Cromwell. The true 
democratic spirit appeared at the 
close of the struggles in the Fifth 
Monarchy men, but their numbers 
were too inconsiderable to acquire 
any preponderance before the usurp¬ 
ation or Cronuvell, that daring sol¬ 
dier. Accordingly, on the Restora¬ 
tion, the first thing that government 
did, was to issue writs for all persons 
to return members to Parliament 
who were qualified prior to 1640; 
and after an abeyance of twenty 
years, the blood of the constitution 
was again poured into its ancient 
veins. The Revolution of 1688, as 
it is called, was not strictly speaking 
a revolution; it was merely a change 
of dynasty, accompanied by an unap 
nimous effort of the public will, and 
unattended by the least change in 
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the ai'istocratic influence, or the ba¬ 
lance of powers in tlio state. 

The wisdom of our ancestors is a 
foolish plirase, which does not con¬ 
vey the meaning which it is intended 
to express, \Vhcu it is said that in¬ 
stitutions formed by the wisdom of 
former ages should not he changed, 
it is not meant tlmt our ancestors 
were gifted witli any extraordinary 
sagacity, but that the customs which 
they adopted were the result of ex¬ 
perienced utility and known ucces- 
sity; and that the collection of 
usages, called tlie constitution, is 
more perfect than any hiimau wis¬ 
dom could at once have framed, be¬ 
cause it has arisen out of social wants, 
and been adapted to the exigencies 
of actual practice, during a long 
course of ages. To demolish and 
reconstruct such a constitution, to 
remove power from the hands in 
which it was formerly vested, and 
throw it into channels where it never 
was accustomed to flowj is an evil 
incomparably greater, an experiment 
infinitely more hazardous, than the 
total subversion of the liberties of 
the people by an ambitious monarch 
or a military usurper, because it not 
only destroys the balance of power 
at the moment, but renders it im¬ 
possible for the nation to right Itself 
at the close of the tyranny, and raises 
up a host of separate revolutionary 
interests, vested at the moment with 
supreme authority, and dependent 
for their existence upon the conti¬ 
nuance of the revolutionary regime. 
It is to government what a total 
change of landed property is to thes 
body politic; a wound which, as 
lre)an<l sufficiently proves, a nation 
can never recover. 

As the Reform Bill proposes to 
throw the whole political power in 
the State into new and inexperienced 
hands, the change thereby contem¬ 
plated is incomparably greater and 
more perilous, than the most com¬ 
plete prostration of the liberties, 
either of the people or the aristo¬ 
cracy, by a passing tyranny. It is 
the creation of new and formidable 
revolutionary interests which will 
never expire; the vesting of power 
in hands jealous of its possession, 
in proportion to the novelty of its 
acquisition, and their own unfitness 
to wield it, which is the insuperable 
evil. Such a calamity is Inflicted as 
effectually by the tranquil and pacific 


formation of a new constituUon, as 
by the most terrible civil wars, or 
the severest milit&ry oppression. The 
liberties of England survived the 
wars of the Roses, tbo fury of the 
Covenant, and the tyranny of Henry 
VIII.; but those of France were at 
once destroyed by the insano inno¬ 
vations of the Constituent Assembly. 
And this destruction took place 
without any bloodshed or opposi¬ 
tion, under tlie auspices of a re¬ 
forming king, a conceding nobility, 
and an intoxicated people, by the 
mere votes of the States-General. 

The example of France is so ex¬ 
tremely and exactly applicable to our 
cliaiiges—the pacific and applauded 
marcli of its innovations was so pre¬ 
cisely similar to that which has so 
long been pressed upon the Legisla¬ 
ture in this country, that it is not 
surprising that it should be an ex¬ 
tremely sore subject with the Re¬ 
formers, and that they should endea¬ 
vour, by every method of ingenuity, 
misrepresentation, and concealment, 
to withdrawthe public attentiou from 
so danming a precedent. It is for¬ 
tunate, therefore, for the cause of 
truth, that at this junctui-e a work 
has appeared, flowing from the least 
suspicious quarter, which at once 
puls this matter on tlie right footing, 
and demonstrates that it was not un¬ 
due delay, but over rapidity of con¬ 
cession, which brought about its un¬ 
exampled horrors. 

M. Dumont, whose Souvenirs 
sur Mirabjeau” is prefixed to this ar¬ 
ticle, was the early mid laitliful friend 
of that extraordinary man. He wrote 
a great proportion of his speeches, 
and composed almost entirely the 
Courier de Provence, a journal pub¬ 
lished in the name of Mirabeau, and 
to which a great part of his political 
celebrity was owing. The celebrated 
declaration on the Rights of Man, 
published by the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, was in great part composed by 
him. ^ He was the intimate friend of 
Brissot, Garat, Roland, Vergniaud, 
Talleyrand, and all the leaders of the 
popular party, and his opinion was 
deemed of so much importmice, that 
he was frequently consulted by the 
Ministers as to the choice of persons 
to fill the highest situations. In this 
country he was the intimate and 
valued friend of Sir Samuel Romlliy, 
Mr Whitbread, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Hollctnd, and all the party at 
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HqUand House. Latterly; lie was 
chiefly occupied iu arrangiug, com- 

9 , and putti^ into order the 
u‘loua effusions of Mr ^Bent- 
ham’s genius; and from his pen al¬ 
most all the productions of that great 
and original man have flowed. Half 
the fame of Mirabeau^ and more than 
half that of Benthatn^ rest on his la¬ 
bours. He was no common person 
who was selected to be the coadjutor 
of two such men, and rendered the 
vehicle of communicating their va¬ 
ried and original thoughts to tlie 
world. 

Before quoting the highly interest¬ 
ing observations of this able and im¬ 
partial observer on the French Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, and comparing 
them with the progress of Reform in 
this country, wo shali recall to our 
reader’s recollection the dates of the 
leading measures of that celebrated 
body, as, without having them in 
view, the importance of M. Dumont’s 
observations cannot be duly appre¬ 
ciated. Such a survey will at the 
same time bring to the test the accu¬ 
racy of Mr Macaiiley’s and Sir John 
Hobhouse’s assertion, that it was not 
the concession, but the resistance, of 
the privil^jged orders, which precipi¬ 
tated the fatal cataract of their revo¬ 
lution. The abstract is abridged from 
Mignet, the ablest historian on tlie 
republican side of which Franco can 
boast, and Lacretelle, the well-known 
annalist of its events. 

In Aug. 1788, Louis, in obedience 
to the wishes of the nation, agreed 
to assemble the States-General, 
whicli had not met in France since 
1814. 

In Sept. 1789, the King, by the 
advice of Neckar, by a royal ordi¬ 
nance, doubled the number of the 
representatives of the Tiers Etat; 
in oilier words, he doubled the House 
of Commons of France,* while those 
of the'clergy and nobles were left at 
their former amount. 

The elections in April 1789 were 
conducted with the utmost favour 
to the popular party. No scrutiny of 
those entitled to vote took place; 
after die few first days, every ^rson 
decently dressed was allowed to vote, 
wltiiout asking any questions.! 


When the States-General met in 
May 6, 1789, the King and his mi¬ 
nister Neckar were received with 
cold and dignified courtesy by the 
nobles and clergy, but rapturous 
applause by the Tiers Etat, who saw 
in them the authors of the prodigious 
addition which the number and con¬ 
sequence of their order had re¬ 
ceived.:!: 

May 9. No sooner had the States- 
General proceeded to business, than 
the Tiers Etat demanded that the 
nobles and clergy should sit and vote 
with them in one chamber; a proceed¬ 
ing unexampled in French history, 
and which it was foreseen would 
give them the complete ascendency, 
by reason of their numerical supe¬ 
riority to those of both the other or¬ 
ders united.^ 

May 10 to June 9. The nobles and 
clergy resisted for a short while this 
prodigious innovatiou, and insisted 
that, after the manner of all the 
States-General which had assembled 
in France from the foundation of the 
monarchy, the orders should sit and 
vote by separate chambers; and that 
tins was more especially indispensa¬ 
ble since the recent duplication of 
the Tiers Elat had given that body 
a numerical superiority over the 
two other orders taken together.|| 

June 17. The Tiers Etat declared 
themselves the National Assembly 
of France, a designation, says Du¬ 
mont, vvliich indicated their intention 
to usurp the whole sovereignty of 
the State. 

June 21. The King, terrified at the 
thoughts of a collision with the Com¬ 
mons, and thinking to put himself at 
the head of the movement, first per¬ 
suaded, and at length, through the 
medium of Marshal Luxembourg, 
commanded the nobles to yield to 
this demand of the Tiers Etatt 

The nobles and clergy gradually 
yielded. On the 19th June 178% 
one hundred and forty-seven of the 
clergy joined the Tiers Etat, and on 
the 25th, the Duke of Orleans, witb 
forty-seven of the nobles, also desert¬ 
ed tlieir order, and adhered to the 
opposite party. The reminder 
finding their numbers so seriously 
weakened, and urged on by their 
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liefovaiiDg Sovereign, also joined the 
Tiers Etat, and sat with them in one 
assembly on 27th June,* “ On that 
day (says Dumont) the Revolution 
was completed,” 

On tlic 23d June IVSO, the King 
held a solemn meeting of the whole 
estates in one assembly, and while 
he declared the former proceedings 
of the Tiers Ktat unconstitutional, 
gi'anted such immense concessions 
to the people, as never, says Mira- 
beau, were before granted by a king 
to his subjects. All the objects of 
the Revolution, says Mignet, were 
gained by that royal ordinancc.f 

July J3, The King ordered the 
troops, Avho.had been assembled in 
the vicinity of the capital, to be with¬ 
drawn, and sanctioned the establish¬ 
ment of National Guax’da.j: 

July 14. The Bastile taken, and 
all Paris in an insurrection. 

July 10- The King appointed La¬ 
fayette commander of the National 
Guard, and Baiily, tlie president of 
the Assembly, mayor of Paris. 

July 17. The King visited Paris in 
the midst of a mob of 200,000 re¬ 
volutionary democrats. 

Auff. 4. The whole feudal rights, 
including tithes, abandoned in one 
night by the nobility, on the motion 
of the Duke de Npailles. 

Aug. 13. Decree of the Assembly 
declaring all ecclesiastical estates na¬ 
tional property. 

Aug. 20. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man issued. 

Aug. 23. Freedom of religious opi¬ 
nions proclaimed. 

Aug, 24, Tlic unlimited freedom 
of the press establislied. 

Aug. 2 j. Dreadful disturbances in 
Paris on account of famine.' 

Sept 13. A new decree on account 
of the extreme suffering at Paris. 

Oct. 5. Versailles invaded by a 
clamorous mob- The King and Queen 
nearly murdered, and brought cap- 
tives^y a furious mob to Paris, 

^ Nov.' 2, Decree passed, on the mo¬ 
tion of the Bishop of Autun, for the 
confiscation, and disposal of all eccle¬ 
siastical property. 

Feb. 24, 1730. Titles of honour 
abolished. 

Feb, 26. New division of the king¬ 


dom into departments; and all ap¬ 
pointments, civil|ind military, vested 
in the people. 

March 17. Sale of 400 millions of 
the national domains authorized, and 
assignats, bearing a forced circula¬ 
tion, issued, to supply the immense 
deficiency of the revenue.^ 

It is unnecessary to go faither. 
Here it appears, that within two 
months of tne meeting of the States- ^ 
General, the union of the orders in" 
one chamber, in other words, the 
annihilation of the House of Peers, 
was effected, the feudal rights abo¬ 
lished, and the entire sovereignty 
vested in the National Assembly. In 
three months, the church property 
was confiscated, the Rights of Man 
published, titles annihilated, and the 
unlimited freedom of the press pro¬ 
claimed. In^ve months, the King 
and royal family were brought pri¬ 
soners to Paris. In sue months, the 
distress naturally consequent on 
these convulsions had attracted the 
constant attention of the Assembly, 
and spread the utmost misery among 
the people; and in ten months, the 
total failure of the revenue had ren¬ 
dered the sale of church property, 
and the issuing of assignats bear¬ 
ing a forced circulation, necessary, 
which it is well known soon swal¬ 
lowed up property of every descrip¬ 
tion throughout France. We do not 
know what tlic reformers consider 
as tard^ concessions of the nobility 
and throne; but when it is recollect¬ 
ed that all these proceedings were 
agreed to by tlie King, and passed by 
the legislature at the dates here spe¬ 
cified, it is conceived that a more 
rapid revolutionary progress could 
hardly be wished for by the most 
ardent reformer. 

The authority of Madame de Stael 
was appealed to in tlie House of Com¬ 
mons, as illustrative of the vain at¬ 
tempts of a portion of the aristocracy 
to stem the torrent. Let us hear the 
opinion of the same great writer, as 
to who it was that put it in motion, 
“ No revolution,” she obseiwes, “ can 
succeed in a great country, unless it 
is commeticed bp ihe aristocratical 
class. The people afterwards get pos¬ 
session of it, nut they cannot strike 


^ Lacretellc, Pr. Hist. I. fe f IbM. i. 43. | Ibid, 1, 3. 
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the first blbw. When 1 recollect that 
it was the parliaments, the nobles, and 
the clergy of France, who first strove 
to limit the royal authority, I am far 
from insinuating that their design in 
BO doing'was culpable. A sincere 
enthusiasm tlien animated all ranks 
of Frenchmen—public spirit had 
spread universally; and among the 
Ingher classes, the most enlightened 
and generous were those who ar^ 
dently desired that public opinion 
should have its due sway in the di¬ 
rection of affairs. But can the pri¬ 
vileged ranks, who commenced the Re¬ 
volution, accuse those who only car¬ 
ried it on ? Some will say, we wish¬ 
ed only that the changes should pro¬ 
ceed a certain length; others, that 
they should go a step farther; hut 
who can regulate the impulse of a 
great people when once put in mo- 
These are the words of 
sober wisdom, and coming, as they 
do, from the gifted daughter of M. 
Neckar, who had 
the duplication o 
the raising of the tempest, and who 
was BO devoted a worsliippcr of her 
father’s memory, none were ever 
uttered worthy of more profound 
meditation. 

This is the true principle on the 
subject. The aid of the Crown, or 
of a portion of the aristocracy, is 
indispensable to put the torrent of 
democracy in motion. After it is 
fairly set agoing, all their efforts are 
unavailing to restrain its course. 
This is what we have all along main¬ 
tained. Unless the French nobility 
had headed the mob in demanding 
the States-Gcneral, matters could 
never have been brought to a crisis. 
After they had roused the public 
feeling, they found, by dear-bought 
experience, that they were altoge¬ 
ther unable to restrain its fury. In 
this country, the revolutionary party 
could have done nothing, had they 
not been supported in their projects 
of reform by the ministers ot the 
Crown and the Whig nobility. Ha¬ 
ving been so, we shall see whether 
they will be better able than their 
compeers on the other side of the 
Channel to master the tempest they 
have raised. 

It has been already stated, that a 


so large a share, by 
' the Tiers Etat, in 


large portion of tbe nobility sup- 
noited the pretensions of the Tiers 
Etat. Dumont gives the following 
picture of the reforming nobles, and 
of the extravagant expectations of 
the different classes who supported 
their favourite innovations. 

** The houHC of the Duke fie lloclir- 
foucaiild, distinguished by ita simplicity, 
the purity of its maiiiiera, and the inde¬ 
pendence of its principles, assembled 4ill 
tliosc members of the. nobility who sup¬ 
ported the people, the double vepresentar 
tiou of the Tiers Etat, the vote per capita, 
the abandonment of nil privileges, and the 
like. Condorcct, Dupont, I^nfayette, the 
Duke de Liancourt, wei’o the chief per¬ 
sons of that society. Their rnUng pas^ 
sion voas to create for France a ncto coiisti- 
iution. Such of the nobility and princes 
as wished to preserve the (mcinit constitu¬ 
tion of (he States- General, formed the aris¬ 
tocratic party against which the public 
indignation was so general; but although 
mucli noise was made about them, their 
numbers were inconsiderable. Tiie bulk 
of the nation saw only in the States* Ge¬ 
neral the means of diminishing the t<fA‘€S ; 
the fundholders, so often exposed to the 
consetiuences of a violation of public faith, 
considered them a$ an vivvtcible rampart 
against national ha7ihrup(cg. The deficit 
had made them tremble* They were on 
the point of ruin; and they embraced 
with warmth (he hope of giving to the 
revenues of the stale a secure foundation. 
These ideas u ere utterly inconsistent with 
each other. 21u’ nobilitg had in their 
bosom a democratic as well as an aristo¬ 
cratic party. The clergy wire dhdded in 
the same manner, and so w'cre the com¬ 
mons. No words ran convey an idea of 
the confusion of ideas, the extravagant 
expectations, the hopes .ifid passions of all 
parties. You would imagine the world 
w'ns on'the day after the creation,** —Pp, 

37, 

We have seen that the clergy, by 
their joining the Tiers Etat, firstgave 
them a decided superiority over the 
other orders, and vested ip their 
hands omnipotent power, by com¬ 
pelling the nobles to sit and vote 
witli them in an assembly where they 
were numerically inferior to the po¬ 
pular party. The return they met 
with in a few months was, a aecree 
confiscating all their property to the 
service of the state. With bitter and 
unavailing anguish did they then look 
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back to their iusane conduct in bo 
Btrongly fanning a ilamo of which 
they were soon to be the victims. 
Dumont gives the following striking 
account of the feelings of one of their 
ref^orining bishops when the tempest 
they had raised reached their own 
doors. 

“ The Uishop of Chartres was one of 
the Bishops who ivero altached to the 
popular party; that is to 8ay> he was a 
supporter of the union of the orders, the 
vote by head, and the new constitution, 
lie was by no means a man of a political 
turn, nor of any depth of understanding ; 
but ho had so much candour and good 
faith that lie distrusted no one; he never 
imagined that the Tiers Elat could have 
any other design but to reform the exist¬ 
ing abuses, and do the good which appear¬ 
ed "<0 easy a matter to all the world. A 
strauger to every species of intrigue, siii^ 
cere in his intvntions, he followed no 
other guide than his conscience, and what 
lie sincerely believed to be for the public 
good. His religion was like his politics, 
he was benevolent, tolerant, and sincerely 
rejoiced to see the Protestants exempted 
from every 8]>ecies of constraint. He was 
well aware that the clergy would be call¬ 
ed oil to make great sacrifices; but never 
anticipated that he was destined to be the 
victim of the Ucvolutioii. I saAV him at 
the time when the whole goods of the 
church were declared national prox>erty, 
with tears in his eyes, dismissing his old 
domestics, reducing his hospitable man¬ 
sion, s«>Uing hU most precious effects to 
discharge his debts. Ue found some re¬ 
lief by pouring his sorrow into my bo¬ 
som. His regrets were not tbi* himself, 
but he incessantly accused himself for ha¬ 
ving Rulfcrcd himself to be deceived, and 
embraced the party of the Tiers Etat, 
which violated, when triumphant, all the 
engagements which it had made when in 
a state of weakness. How grievous it 
must have been to a man of good priacU 
plea to have contributed to the success of 
so unjust a party! Yet neve^ man had 
less reason, morally speaking, to reproach 
himeelf."—Pp. 66-07. 

ThiB spoliation of the clergy has 
already commeaced in this country, 
even before the great democratic 
measure of Reform is carried. As 
usual also, the supporters of Uie po¬ 
pular party are likely to be its first 
victims. We all recollect the deci¬ 
ded part which Lord Milton took in 
supporting the Reform Bill, and the 
long and obstinate conflict he main¬ 
tained with Mr Cartwright, and the 


Conservative party in Northampton- 
shire, at the last election. Well, he 
gained his point, and he is now be¬ 
ginning to taste its fruits. Let us 
hear the proclamation which ho has 
lately placarded over all his exten¬ 
sive estates in the county of Wick¬ 
low*— 

“ Gi'osvenor Place, March 10. 

I was In hopes that the inhabitants of 
our part of the country had too deep sense 
of the importance of respecting the rights 
of property, nod of obeying the laws, to 
permit them to contemplate what 1 can 
call by no other name than a scheme of 
spoliation and robbery. It seems that the 
occupier proposes to withhold payment of 
tithe, &c.; but let me ask, what is it that 
entitles the occupier himself to the land 
which he occupies? Is It uot the law 
which saiictioiiH the lease by which he 
holds it? The law gives him a right to 
the cattle which he real's on his land, to 
the plough with which be cultivates it, 
aud to the car iu which be carries bU pro¬ 
duce to the moi’kct; the law also gives 
him his right to nine-tenths of the pro¬ 
duce of his laud, but the same law assigns 
the other tenth to another person. In this 
distribution of the produce of the land, 
there is no injustice, because the tenant 
was perfectly aware of It when he enter¬ 
ed upon hU land; but in any forcible 
change of this distribution there would 
be great injustice, because it would be a 
trantfer of property from one person to 
another without an equivalent —m other 
ivonhf it would be a robbery. The occu¬ 
pier must also remember that the rent he 
pays to the landlord is calculated upon the 
principle of his receiving only nine-tenths 
of the produce—if he were entitled to the 
other tenth, the reht which we should 
call upon him to pay would be propor- 
tionably higher. AU our land is valued 
to the tenants upon this principle ; but If 
tithes, &c. are swept away without au 
ettui valent, we shall adopt a dlifereut prin¬ 
ciple, and the landlord, not the teuant| 
will be the gainer. 

“ Milton.” 

There can bo no doubt that the 
principles here laid down by Lord 
Milton are well founded; but did it 
never occur to his lordship that they 
are somewhat inconsistent with those 
of the Reform Bill V If the principle 
be correct, " that the transfer of pro¬ 
perty from one person to another 
widiout an equivalent is robbery," 
what are we to say of the disfran¬ 
chising the electors of 148 seats in 
Parliain«n^ and the destruction of 
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property worth L.2,500,000, now 
vested in the Scotch freeholders ? 
Lords Eldon and Tenterden, it is to 
be recollected) have declared that 
these rights “ are a prcmerty as well 
asatrust.’’* They stand therefore on 
the same foundation as Lord Fitz- 
william’s right to his Irish tithes. No 
more injustice is done by confisca¬ 
ting; the one than the other. But this 
is just an instance how clear-sight¬ 
ed men are to the “ robbery” of re¬ 
volutionary measures when they ap¬ 
proach their own door, and how 
extremely blind when it touches up¬ 
on the freeholds of others. Lord Mil- 
ton was a keen supporter of schedule 
A, and disregarded the exclamations 
against ** robbery and spoliation,” 
which were so loudly made by the 
able and iutrepid Conservative baud 
in the House of Commons. Did his 
lordship «ver imagine that the sys¬ 
tem of spoliation was to stop short at 
the freehold corporations, or the 
boroughs of Tory Peers? He will learn 
to his cost that the radicals can find 
as good plunder in the estates of the 
Whig as the Conservative nobility. 
But u’hen the day of reckoning comes, 
he cannot plead the excuse of the 
honest and benevolent Bishop of 
Chartres. He was well forewarned 
of the consequences ; the example 
of France was before his eyes, and it 
was clearly pointed out to his atteii- 
tiou; but he obstinately rushed for¬ 
ward in the insane career of innova¬ 
tion, which, almost under his own 
eyes, had swallowed up all the re¬ 
forming nobility and clergy of that 
unhappy kingdom. 

The vast importance of words in 
revolutionary convulsions, of which 
Napoleon was so well aware w'hen 
he said that ** it was by epithets that 
you govern mankind,” appears in the 
account given by this aole and im¬ 
partial writer on the designation 
which the Tiers Ktat chose for them¬ 
selves before their union with the 
other orders. 

“ The people of Verselllea openly In- 
•ulted In the etreets and at the gates of 
the Aesemhiy those whom they oalled 
Aristocrats, The power of that word be¬ 
came magical, as is always the case with 


party epithets. What aatonisbes me 
that there was no contrary denomination 
fixed on by the opposite party. They were 
called the bfalioru The effects of these two 
words, when constantly opposed to each 
other, may readily be conceived. 

Thougli” the Commons had already 
become sensible of their power, there were 
many opinions on the way in which it 
should be exerted, and the name to be 
given to the Assembly. They had not as 
yet all the audacity which they have since 
evinced; but the men who looked into 
futurity clearly saw that this determinap 
tion would have been of the most import¬ 
ant consequences. To declare themselves 
tlic National Assembly was to count for 
nothing the king, the noblesse, and the 
clergy; it was equivalent to n declaration 
of civil war, if the govemiTient had bad 
sufficient vigour to make any resistance. 
To declare themselves the Assembly’of 
the Commons, was to express what un¬ 
doubtedly was the fact, but what would 
not have answered the purpose of coni- 
peliing the clergy ainl nobles to join them. 
Many denominations were proposed which 
were neither the one nor the other of 
these; for every one as yet was desirous 
to conceal fals ultimate pretensions; and 
even Sicyes, who rejected every thing 
which tended to preserve the distinction 
of orders, did not venture to table the ex¬ 
pression, National Assembly. It was ha¬ 
zarded for the first time by a deputy 
named I^o Grand; there was an Imme¬ 
diate call for the vote, and it was carried 
by a majority of 500 to 80 voices.”—.Pp. 
73-74. 

This is the never-failing device of 
the democratic party iu^ all ages. 
Trusting to the majority of mere 
numbers on their side, they invaria¬ 
bly represent themeelveB as the 
whole nation, and the friends of the 
constitution as a mere fragment, ut« 
terly uiiAvorthy of consideration or 
regard. “ Who are tlie Tiers Etat ?” 
said the Abbe Sieyes. “ They are the 
French nation, minus 150,000 privi¬ 
leged individuals.”—Who are the 
Reformei's ?” says the Times. They 
are 24,000,000 of men, minus 200 
boroiighmongers.” By such false 
sweeping assertions as these, are 
men's eyes blinded not only to what 
is honourable, but to what is safe 
and practicable. By this single de¬ 
vice of calling the usurping Com- 
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mens tlie National Afisembly, the 
friends of order were deterred from 
enterinf; into a struggle with what 
was called, and theremre esteemed, 
the national will; and many oppor¬ 
tunities of stemming the torrent, 
which, as Dumont shews, afterwards 
arose, irrecoverably neglected. 

This matter is worthy of the seri¬ 
ous consideration of the Conserva¬ 
tive leaders in this country. We 
frequently hear it said that ** the 
people’* are for Reform, and there- 
fdre it is in vain to strive against 
them. The fact is not so; and the 
expression should never be used by 
any one who is a friend to his coun¬ 
try. Say, if you please, that the 
whigs are for Reform; that the ra¬ 
dicals are for Reform; that the re¬ 
formers are for Reform; but do not 
let the sacred word, “ the people,** 
be ])ro8tituted to the mere purposes 
of a faction, or the revolutionists be 
permitted to keep out of view the 
vast and powerful party who sup¬ 
port constitutional principles by the 
mere device of calling themselves 
the nation. The opinion of Napoleon 
is never to be forgotten, that it is by 
nicknames and epithets that mankind 
are governed. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, to adopt and 
permanently affix to the revolution¬ 
ary party some epithet which shall 
at once distinctly shew that they are 
flat the nation, but only a part of the 
nation, and in what light tlie other 
part regard their extravagant pro¬ 
ceed ingH.« 

Of the fatal weakness which at¬ 
tended the famous sitting of the 23d 
June, 1789, when Louis made such 
prodigious concessions to his sub¬ 
jects, without taking at the same 
time any steps to make the royal au¬ 
thority respected, the opinion of 
Dumont is as follows• 


** Kcckar haU uiiendttJ by these con* 
uessioDS to put democracy into t/ie royal 
hands; hut they had the effect of putting 
the urutocrary under the despotism of the 
people. We must not consider that royal 
sitting In itself alone. Viewed in this 
light, it contained the most extensive con~ 
cessions that i ver monarch made to Ms peo¬ 
ple, They would, at any other time, have 
excited the most lively gratitude. Is a 
prince pow<irful? Every thing that he 
gives is a gift, every thing that he does 
not resume is a favour. Is he weak ? 
evety thing that he concedes la pnsidered 


as tt debt; every thing that ho refuses, as 
an act of injustice. 

The Commons had now set their 
heart upon being the National Assembly. 
Every thing whicli did not amount to 
that was nothing in their estimation. 
Hut to hold n Bed of Justice, annul the 
decrees of the Commons, make a great 
noise without having even foreseen any 
resistance, or taken a single precaution 
for the morrow, without having taken 
any steps to prepare a party in the As¬ 
sembly, was an act of madness, and from 
it may be dated the ruin of the monarchy. 
Nothing can be more dangerous than to 
drive a weak prince to acts of vigour 
which he is unable to sustain; for when 
he has exhausted the terrors of words he 
has no other resource; the authority of 
the throne has been lowered, and the peo¬ 
ple have discovered the secret of their mo¬ 
narch's weakness.*'—P. 87. 

The Reformers in this country say, 
that these immense concessions of 
Louis failed in their effect of cahuing 
the popular effervescence, because 
they came loo late. It is difficult to 
say what they call soon enough^ when 
it is recollected that these conces¬ 
sions were made before the depu^ 
tics had even verified their powers; 
before a single decree of the Assem¬ 
bly had passed, at the very opening 
of their sittings; and when all their 
proceedings up to that hour had been 
an illegal attempt to centre in them¬ 
selves all the powers of government 
But, in truth, what rendered that so¬ 
litary act of vigour so disastrous was, 
that it was totally unsupported; that 
no measures were simultaneously 
taken to make the royal authority 
respected; that the throne was worst¬ 
ed from its own want of foresight in 
the very first contest with the Com¬ 
mons, and, consequently, unbounded 
encouragement was afforded to their 
future democratic ambition. 

The National Assembly, like every 
other body which commits itself to 
the gale of popular applause, expe¬ 
rienced the utmost disquietudeattho 
thoughts of punishing any of the ex¬ 
cesses of their popular supporters. 
How exactly is the following de¬ 
scription applicable to all times and 
nations I 

The Jisordere which were prolonged 
in the provincea, the massacres which 
stained the streets of Paris, induced many 
estimable persons to propose an address 
of the Assembly, condemnatory of such 
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proceedingSi to the people- The Aaaem- 
Wy, however,-wee so i 4 >prehenBlve of of¬ 
fending the multitude, that they regarded 
as a snare evet*y motion tending to repress 
the disordersy or censure the popular ex~ 
cesses. Secret distrust and disquietude 
was at the huttom of every heart. They 
had triumphed by mrans of the people, 
and they could not venture to shew them¬ 
selves severe towards them ; on the con¬ 
trary, though they frequently declared, 
in the preambles of their decrees, that 
they were profoundly afflicted at the burn¬ 
ing of the chateaux and the insults to the 
nobility, they rejoiced in heart at the pro¬ 
pagation of a terror which they regarded 
as indispensable to their designs. They 
had reduced themselves to the necessity 
of tWiring the noblesse, or being feared by 
them. They condemned publicly, they 
protected secretly; they conferred com¬ 
pliments on the constituted authorities, 
and gave encouragement to license. Ue- 
spect for the executive power was no¬ 
thing but words of style; and iu truth, 
when the ministers of the crown revealed 
the secret of their weakness, the Assem¬ 
bly, which remembered well its own ter¬ 
rors, was not displeased that fear had 
changed sides. If you are sufflciently 
powerful to. cause yourselves to be re¬ 
spected by the people, you will be suffl¬ 
ciently 60 to inspire us with dread; that 
was the ruling feeling of the Cole 
Gauche.”—1\ m. 

This is precisely a picture of what 
always must be the feeling in regard 
to tumult and disorders of all who 
have committed their political exist¬ 
ence to the waves of popular sup¬ 
port. However much, taken indivi¬ 
dually, they may disapprove of acts 
of violence, yet when they feel that 
intimidation of their opponents is 
their sheet-anchor, they cannot have 
an insurmountable aversion to tlie 
deeds by which it is to be effected. 
They would prefer, indeed, that 
terror should answer their purposes 
without the necessity of blows be¬ 
ing actually inflicted; but if mere 
threats are insuflficient, they never 
fail to derive a secret satisfaction 
from the recurrence of examples 
calculated to shew what risks the 
enemy runs. The burning of castles, 
the sacking of towns, may indeed 
alienate the wise and the good; but 
alas I the wise and the good form 
but a small proportion of mankind; 


and for one whose eyes are opened 
by the commeucemeut of such deeds 
of horror, ten will be so much over¬ 
awed, as to lose all power of acting 
in obedience to the newly awakened 
and better feelings of his mind. 

“ Intimidation,’* as Lord Brougham 
has well observed, ‘‘ is the never- 
failing resource of the partisans of 
revolution Iu all ages. Mere popu^ 
laj'itp is at first the instrument by 
xohich this unsteady legislature is 
governed; but when it becomes ap¬ 
parent that whoever can obtain the 
direction or command of it must 
possess the whole authority of the 
state, parties become less scrupu¬ 
lous about the means they employ for 
that purpose^ and soon And out tliat 
violence and tcjror are infinitely more 
effectual and expeditious than persua¬ 
sion and eloquence. Encouraged by 
this state of affairs, the most daring, 
unprincipled, and profligate, proceed 
to seize upon the defenceless legis¬ 
lature, and, driving all tlieir antago¬ 
nists before them by violence or in¬ 
timidation, enter without opposition 
upon the supreme functions of go¬ 
vernment. The arms, however, by 
which they had been victorious, are 
speedily turned against themselves, 
and those who are envious of their 
success, or ambitious of their dis¬ 
tinction, easily And means to excite 
discontents among the multitude, 
and to employ them in pulling down 
the very individuals whom they had 
so recently elevated. This disposal- 
of the legislature then becomes a 
prize to be fought for in, the clubs 
and societies of a corrupted metro¬ 
polis, and the institution of a national 
representation has no other cfi'ect 
than that of laying the government 
open to lawless force and flagitious 
audacity. It was in this manner that, 
from the want of a natural and effi¬ 
cient aristocracy to exercise the /wac-* 
ftons of hereditary legislators^ the 
National Assembly of France was 
betrayed into extravagance, and fell 
a prey to faction; that the Institu¬ 
tion itself became a source of public 
misery and disorder, and converted 
a civilized monarchy Arstiiito a san¬ 
guinary democracy, and then into a 
military despotism.”* How exactly 
is the progress, here so well de^ 
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scribed, applicable to these times! 

Take this bill or anarchy/* says 
Mr Macauiey.—** Lord Grey/* says 
the Times," lias brought the coun¬ 
try into such a state, that he must 
either carry tlie Reform Bill or inc,ur 
the responsibility of a revolution.’**^ 
Ifow exactly is the career of demo¬ 
cratic iuBantty and revolutionary am¬ 
bition the same in all ages and coun¬ 
tries I 

Dumont, as already mentioned, 
was a leading member of the com¬ 
mittee whicli prepared the famous 
declaration on the Rights of Man. 
He gives the follotvii^ interesting 
account of the revolt of i candid and 
sagacious mind at the absurdities 
which n regard to the popular opi¬ 
nion constrained them to adopt:— 

<< Duroversi, Clnviure, and myself, 
were named by Mirabeau to draw up 
that celebrated declaration. During thu 
course of that inourriful compilailoii, re- 
/lections entered my mind which had 
never before found a place there. I soon 
perceived the ridiculous nature of the 
undertaking. A declaration of rights, 1 
immediately saw, may be made after the 
proclamation of a constitution, but not 
before it; for it is laws which give birth 
to rights—they do not follow them. Such 
general maxims are highly dangerous; 
you should never bind a legislature by 
general propositions, which it al'terwards 
becomes necessary to restrain or modify. 

* Men,* says the declaration, ^ are born 
ftce and equal / that is not true; they 
are so far from being born free, that they 
nre born In a state of unavoidable weak¬ 
ness and d<i>endeTicc; Equal—wliere nre 
they ? wiiere can they be ? It is in vain 
to talk of equality, wheh such extreme 
di/ferenoe exists, and ever must exist, be¬ 
tween the talents, fortune, virtues, in¬ 
dustry, and condition of men. In a 
word, I was so strongly impressed with 
the absurdity of the declaration of tlie 
, Rights of Man, that for once I carried 
' along with me the opinions of our little 
committee; and Mirabeau himself, when 
presenting the report to the Assembly, 
ventured to suggest diificuUicfl, and to 
propose that the declaration of rights 
should be delayed till the constitution was 
completed* * 1 tell you,' said he, In his 
forcible style, * that any declaration of 
rights you may make before the constitu¬ 
tion is framed, will never be but a one 
year's almanacA,^ Mirabeau, always sa¬ 


tisfied with n happy expression, never 
gave himself the trouble to get to the 
bottom of any subject, and never would go 
through the toil to put himself in posses¬ 
sion of facts sufficient to defend what he 
advanced. On this occasion he Buffered 
under this: this sudden change became 
the subject of bitter reproach. * Who is 
this/ said the Jacobins, * who seeks to em¬ 
ploy his ascendant over the Assembly, to 
make us say Yes and No nlCcrnutely ? 
Shall we be for ever the puppets of his 
contradictions?' There was so much rea¬ 
son in what he had newly advanced, that 
he would have triumphed if he had been 
able to bring it out ;^but he abandoned 
the attempt at the veVy time when seve¬ 
ral deputies were beginning to unite 
theinselvca to him. The deplorable non¬ 
sense went triumphantly on, and gene¬ 
rated that unhappy declaration of the 
Rights of Man which subsequently pro¬ 
duced such incredible mischief. I am in 
possession at this moment of a complete 
refutation of it, article by article, by the 
hand of a great master, and it proves to 
demoiistration the contradictions, the ab¬ 
surdities, the dangers of that seditious 
composition, which of itself was sufficient 
to overturn the constitution of which Jt 
formed a part; like a powder magardne 
placed below an ediffee, which the first 
spark will blow into the air."—Pp. Hl-2. 

Tliese arc the words of sober and 
experienced wisdom; and coming, as 
they do, from one of the authors of 
tliis celebrated declaration, are of 
the very highest iuportanco. They 
prove, that at t/ie very time when 
Mirabeau and the popular party in 
the Assembly were drawing up 
their perilous and highly inilamma- 
tory declaration, they were aware of 
its absurdity, and wished to suppresa 
the work oi their own bands. They 
could not do so, however, and were 
constrained, by the dread of losing 
their popularity, to throw into the 
bosom of an excited people a fire* 
brand, which they themselves fore¬ 
saw would speedily lead to a confia- 
gration. Such is the desperate, the 
hopeless state of slavery, in which, 
during periods of excitement, the 
representatives of the mob are held 
by their constituents. The whole 
purposes of a representative form of 
government are at once destroyed; 
the wisdom, experience, study, and 
reflectioD of the superior class of 
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statesmen are trodden under footi 
and the enlightened have no chance 
of keeping possession of the 'teins of 
pqwer^ or even influencing the legis- 
fature^ but by bending to the pas¬ 
sions of the ignorant. 

Tills rwinaideration affords a deci¬ 
sive argument in favour of the close, 
aye, the nomination boroughs. Their 
existence, and their existence in con¬ 
siderable numbers, is indispensable 
towards the voice of truth being heard 
in the national councils in periods of 
excitement, and the resistance to 
those measures of innovation, which 
threaten to destroy** the liberties, and 
terminate the prosperity, of the 
people. From the popular repre¬ 
sentatives during such periods it is 
in vain to expect the language of 
truth; for it would bo ns unpalatable 
to the sovereign multitude as to a 
sovereign despot. Members of the 
legislature, therefore, are indispen¬ 
sably necessary in considerable num¬ 
bers, who, by having no popular con- 
8tituent8y can venture to speak out 
the truth in periods of agitation, in- 
novation, and alarm. The Reformers 
ask, what is tlie use of a representa¬ 
tive of a green mound, or a ruined 
tower, in a popular Parliament ? We 
answer, that he is more indispensa¬ 
ble in sucli a Parliament than in any 
other. Nay, that without such a class 
the liberties of the nation cannot ex¬ 
ist flve years. Representatives con¬ 
stantly acting under the influence or 
dread of popular constituents, never 
will venture, either in their speeches 
to give vent to the language of 
truth, nor in their conduct to support 
the cause of real freedom. They 
will always be as much under the 
influence of their tyrannical task¬ 
masters, as Mirabeau and Dumont 
were in drawing upf against their 
better judgment, the Rights of Man. 
It is as absurd to expect rational or 
independent measures from such a 
class, as it is to look for freedom of 
conduct from the senate of Tiberius 
or the council of Napoleon. We do 
not expect the tiuth to bo spoken by 
the representative of a mound, in a 
question with its owner, or his class 
in society, nor by the representatives 
of tho people, in a question which 
interests or excites the public ambi¬ 
tion. But we expect that truth will 
be spoken by the t^presentatives of 
the people, as against the Interests 


of the owner of the mound; and by 
the representatives of the mound, ns 
against the passions of the people; 
and that thus, between the two, the 
language of reason will be raised on 
every sul^ect, and that fatal bias 
the public mind prevented, which 
arises from one set of doctrines and 
principles being alone presented to 
their consideration. In the superior 
fearlessness and vigour of the lan¬ 
guage of the Conservative party in 
the House of Lords, to wliat is exhi¬ 
bited in the House of Commons, on 
the Reform question, is to be found 
decisive evidence of the truth of these 
principles, and their appHcation to 
this counti7 and this age. 

Of the fatal 4th Augtist, the St 
Barthelemy of properties,** as it was 
well styled by ilivarol, and its ruin¬ 
ous consequences upon the public 
welfare, we have the following stri¬ 
king and graphic account:— 

“ Never was such an undertaking ac¬ 
complished in so short a time. TImt 
which would have rc<piired a year <i(' 
care, meditation, and debate, was propo¬ 
sed, deliberated on, and voted by act'la- 
ination. I know not how many laws 
were decreed in that oiio sitting; the 
abolition of feudal rights, of the tithes, of 
provincial privileges; three articles, which 
of themselves embraced a complete sys¬ 
tem of jurisprudence and politics, with 
ten or twelve others, were decided in less 
time than would be required in Knglaiid 
for the first reading of a bill of ordinary 
importance. They began with a report 
on the disorders jof the provinces, cha¬ 
teaux burnt, troops of banditti who at¬ 
tacked the nobles and ravaged the fields. 
Tho Duko d’Agnlllon, the Hiike do 
NonlUes, and several others of the demo¬ 
cratic part of the nobility, after the most 
disastrous pictures of these calamities, ex¬ 
claimed that nothing but a great act of 
generosity could calm the people, and that 
it was high time to abandon their odious 
privileges, and lot the people taste the 
full benefits of the Revolution. An in¬ 
describable effervescence sei 2 c<l upon the 
Assembly. Every one proposed some sa¬ 
crifice ; every one laid some offering on 
the altar of their country, proposing either 
to denude themselves or denude others; 
no time was allowed for reflection, ob¬ 
jection, or argument; a sentimental con¬ 
tagion seized every heart. That renun¬ 
ciation of privileges, that abandonment of 
so many rights burdensome to the people, 
these multiplied sacrifices, had an air of 
magnanimity which withdrew the atten- 
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tlon froittr tbo fttfcl lireo^Uanm vlih 
which ihcy weW matte. I eaw en that 
nif^ht many i^ood aod Wovthy depatlea 
who llteniJly wept for joy at seeing the 
work of regeneration advimeo so rapidly, 
mid at feeling themselves ^yery instant 
carried on the wings of enthusiasm so fsr 
beyond their most ardent hopes. The 
renunciation of the privileges of pro* 
vinces was made by their respective rc* 
preseutHtLve»; those of Brittany had eii* 
gaged to defend them, and therefore they 
were more embarrassed than the rest; 
but .carried away by the general enthusi¬ 
asm, they advanced in a body, and decla¬ 
red ill a fiudy, that they would use their 
iilmost eftorts with their constituents to 
obtalp. the’renunciation of their privi¬ 
leges. That great and superb operation 
was necessary to confer political unity 
upon a monarchy which had been suc¬ 
cessively formed by the union of many 
independent states, every one of which 
had certain rights of its own anterior 
to their being blended together. 

On the fallowing day, every one be¬ 
gan to reflect on what had been done, 
and sinister presentiments arose on all 
sides. Mirabcau and Sicyes, in pai'ticu- 
lar, who had not been present at that fa¬ 
mous sitting, condemned in loud terms its 
enthusiastic fuUics. This is a true pic¬ 
ture of France, said they; wo spend a 
month in disputing about words, and we 
make sacrifices in a night which over¬ 
turn every thing that is venerable in the 
monarchy. In the subsciiuent meetings, 
they tried to retract or modify some of 
these enormous concessions, but it was 
too late; it was impossible to withdraw 
what the people already looked upon as 
their rights. The Abb6 Sieyes, in parti¬ 
cular, made a discourift full of reason and 
justice against th'. extinction of titheSf 
which he looked upon with the utmost 
aversion. Ho demonstrated, that to ex¬ 
tinguish the tithes, was to spoliate the 
clergy of its properly, solely to enrich the 
proprietors of the lands; for every one ha¬ 
ving bought or inherited his estate minus 
the value of the tithe, found himself sud¬ 
denly enriched by a tcntli, which was 
given to him as a pure and uncalled fur 
gratuity. It was this speech, which never 
cfin he Tcfuiedf which terminated with 
the well-known expression: — * They 
would be free, and they know not how to 
be just.^ The prejudice was so strong, 
that Sieyes himself was not listened to ; 
he was regarded merely as an ecclesiastic, 
who could not get the better of his per¬ 
sonal interest, and paid that tribute of 
error to his robe. A little more would 
have made him he hooted and hhsed* I 


saw him the next day, full of bitter indig¬ 
nation against the injustice and brutality 
of the Assembly, which in truth he nevw 
afterwards forgave. He gave rent to hla 
iiidigilRtion, iii a conversation with Mira* 
beau, who replied, ‘ Mtf dear Ahhe^ you 
huvH unchaitud the hull; do you expect he 
is not to gore with his horns 9' 

“ These decrees of Aug. 4, were so far 
from putting a period to the robbery and 
violence which desolated the country, that 
they only tended to make the people ac¬ 
quainted with their own strength, and 
impress them with the conviction that all 
their outrages against the nobility would 
not only not be punished, but actually re¬ 
warded. Again I s%, every thing which 
is done from fear, fails in accomplishing 
its object; those whom you expect to dts- 
arm by conccssio7iSt only redouble in 
dence and audacity,'* —Pp. 14(>-140. 

Such IB the coucluBion of this en¬ 
lightened French Reformer, as to the 
consequences of the innovations and 
concessions, in promoting which he 
took so large a share, and whicli 
it was then confidently expected, 
would not only pacify the people 
but regenerate the monarchy, and 
commence a new era iu the history 
of the world. These opinions co¬ 
ming from the author of the Rights of 
Man, the preceptor of Mirabcau, the 
fellow-labourer of Bentham, should, 
if any thing can open the eyes of our 
youn^ enthusiasts, Avho are so vehe¬ 
ment in urging the necessity of con-. 
cession, avowedly from the effects 
of intimidation, tvlio expect to “ let 
loose the bull and escape his horns.” 

It is on this question of the effects 
to be expected from concession to 
|)ublic clamour, that the whole ques¬ 
tion of Reform hinges* The support¬ 
ers of the bill in both Houses nave 
abandoned every other argument. 

“ Pass this bill, or anarchy will en¬ 
sue,” is theiiv sole ^inciple of ac¬ 
tion. But what 'says Dumont, taught 
by the errors of the Constituent As¬ 
sembly ? Pass this bill, and anarchy 
will ensue,^* “Whatever is done,^’ 
says he, “ from fear, fails in its ob¬ 
ject; those wliom you expect to dis¬ 
arm by concession, redouble in con¬ 
fidence and audacity.” This is the 
true principle; the principle con- 
firmed by universal experience, and 
YGt the. Refdrmers sliut their eyes to 
its application. The events which 
have occurred in this age are so de¬ 
cisive on this subject, that nothing 
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more convincing could be imagined, 
if a voice from the dead were to pro* 
claim its truth. .. 

ConcesBion, as Dumont tells us, 
and as every one acquainted with 
history knows, wastriedbythe French 
government and Assembly, in the 
hope of calming the people, and ar* 
restingthe Revolution. The monarch, 
at the opening of tlie States-General, 
made “greater concessions than ever 
king made to bis peoplethe nobles 
abandoned, on their own motion, in 
one night, all their rights; and what 
was the consequence ? The revolu¬ 
tionary fervour v^s urged into a 
fury; the torrent became a cataract, 
and horrors unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of the world ensued. 

Resistance to popular ambition, a 
firm opposition to the cry for Reform, 
was at the same period, under a lion- 
hearted King and an Intrepid Mi¬ 
nister, adopted ill the midst of the 
greatest dangers by the Briti>h go¬ 
vernment. What was the conse¬ 
quence ? Universal tranquillity- 
forty years of unexampled prosper¬ 
ity—the triumph of iWfalgar—the 
conquest of Waterloo. 

Conciliation and concession,in obe¬ 
dience, and With the professed de¬ 
sign of healing the disturbances of 
that unhappy land, were next tried in 
Ireland. Universal tranquillity, con¬ 
tentment, and happiness, were pro¬ 
mised from the great healing mea¬ 
sure of emancipation. Whathas been 
the consequence ? Disturbances, mas¬ 
sacres, discord, practised sedition, 
tlireatened ''rebellion, tvliich have 
made the old times of Protestant rule 
be regretted. 

Conciliation and concession wero 
again put in practice by the Whig 
Administration of England. What 
was the result? Perils greater than 
assailed tlie monarcliy from ail the 
might of Napoleon; dissension, con¬ 
flagration, and popular violence, un¬ 
exampled since the great rebellion; 
a falling income and an iiicTeasiiig 
expenditure; the flames of a servile 
war in Jamaica; and general distress 
unequalled since the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, 

^ Resistance, bold determined re¬ 
sistance, was made by the barons of 
England to the fatal torrent of inno¬ 
vation, and what has been the con¬ 
sequence? A burst of fury excited 
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and kept alive by die panisans of 
Reform to support a sinking admi¬ 
nistration, followed, by a torpor and 
indifference to the objects of popu¬ 
lar ambition, from wj^ich ail the fury 
of the reforming journals has sought 
in vain to arouse the great body of 
the people. Within six months after 
the concessions of Louis and tlie 
French nobility, the whole institu¬ 
tions of the monarchy were over¬ 
turned, and the career of revolution 
rendered inevit^le; within six 
months after the rejection of die 
bill by the House of l^eers, in Octo¬ 
ber last, the public fervour, and with 
it the public danger, has so much 
subsided, that you can hardly be¬ 
lieve you are living in tlie same age 
of the world. 

Tlie character of Mirabeau, both 
as a writer and orator, and an indi¬ 
vidual, is sketched with no ordinary 
power by this author, probably bet¬ 
ter qualified than any man in exisN 
ence to portray it with accuracy- 

“ Mirabeau had within liis breast a 
sense of the force of his min'd, which sus¬ 
tained his courage in situations which 
would have crushed a person of ordinary 
character: his imagination loved the 
vast; his mind seized the gigantic; bis 
taste was natural, and had been cultivated 
by tlie study of the classical authors. He 
knew little; but no one could make a bet¬ 
ter use of what he had acquired. During 
the whirlwind of his stormy life he had 
little leisure fur study; but in his prison 
of Vincennes he had read extensively, and 
improved his style by translations, as well 
as extensive collections from the writings 
of great orators. He bad little confidence 
in the extent of his erudition ; but his 
eloquent and impassioned soul animated 
every feature of his countenance when he 
was moved, and nothing was easier than 
to innaiiie liis imagination. From his 
youth upwards he had accustomed him¬ 
self to the discussion of the great ques¬ 
tions of erudition and government, but he 
was not calculated to go to the bottom of 
them. The labour of investigation was 
not adapted to his powers; he bad too 
much warmth and vehemence of disposi¬ 
tion for laborious appltc>ation; his mind 
proceeded by leaps and bounds, l^t some¬ 
times they were prodigious. His style 
abounded in vigorous expressions, of 
which he had made n particular study. 

** If we consider him ns an author, we 
must recollect that all his writings, with¬ 
out one single exception, were pieces of 
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Mo-saic, In which his fellow*labourershad 
at least as large a share as himself, hut 
he had the faculty of giving additional 
eclat to their labours, by throwing in 
here and there <tf‘igiiial expressions, or 
apostrophes, full of fire and eloquence. 
It is a peculiar talent, to be able in this 
manner to disinter obscure ability, en¬ 
trust to each the department for which 
ho is fitted, and Induce them all to labour 
at a work of which he alone is to reap the 
glory. 

As a political ordtor, he was in some 
respects gifted with the very highest ta¬ 
lents—a quick eye, a sure tact, the sirt of 
discovering at once the true disposition of 
the assembly he was addressing, and ap¬ 
plying all the force of his mind to over¬ 
come the point of resUtniicc, without 
weakening it by the discussion of minor 
topics. No one knew better how to 
strike with a single word, or hit his mark 
with perfect precision; and frequently 
he thus carried with him (he genera! 
opinion, either by a happy iiisinuatiori, or 
a stroke which intimidated iiis adversa¬ 
ries. In the tribune he was immovable. 
The waves of faction rolled around with¬ 
out shaking him, and he was master of his 
passions in the midst of the utmost vehe¬ 
mence of opposition. But what he wanted 
as a political orator, was tlie art of dis- 
cussioii on the topics on which he en¬ 
larged. lie could nut embrace a long se¬ 
ries of proofs and reasonings, and was 
unable to refute in a logical or convin¬ 
cing manner. lie was, in consequence, 
often oblige^l to abandon the most tm- 
poTlant motions, when bard pressed hy 
his adversaries, from pure inability to 
refute their arguments, lie embraced 
too much, and reflected too little. lie 
plunged into a discourse made for him 
on a subject on which he had never re¬ 
flected, and on which he hud been at no 
pains to master the facts; and he was, in 
consequence, greatly inferior in that par¬ 
ticular to the athletie who exhibit their 
powers in the British Parliament.’*— 
P. 277. 

What led to the Freocli Revolu¬ 
tion? This question will be asked 
and discussed, with all the anxiety 
it deserves, to the end of tlie world. 
-—Let us hear Dumont on the sub¬ 
ject. * 

** Nojiverit ever Interested Europe so 
much as the meeting of the States-Genc- 
ral. There was no enlightened man 
who did not found the greatest hopes 
upon that public stx'uggle of •prejudices 
with the lights of the age, and who did 
not believQ that a new paoral and politi¬ 


cal world was about to Imuo from tho 
chaos. The drsoin of hope was so strong, 
that all faults were pardoned, all mis¬ 
fortunes were represented only os acci¬ 
dent ; in spite of all the calamities which 
it induced, the balance leaned always to¬ 
wards the Constituent Assembly.—It 
was the struggle of humanity with des¬ 
potism. 

“ The States-General, six weeks after 
their convocation, were no longer the 
States-Gencral, but the National Assem¬ 
bly. Its first calamity was to have owed 
its new title to a revolution ; that is to 
say, to a vital change in its power, its 
essence, its name, and its means of autho¬ 
rity. According td the constitution, the 
commons should have acted in conjunc¬ 
tion with the nobles, the clergy, and the 
king. But the commons, in the very 
outset, suhjuyatrd the nobles, the clergy, 
and the king. It was in that, that the Me- 
volution consisted, 

** iieasoning without end has taken 
place on the causes of the Ucvuhitloii ; 
there is but one, in iny opinion, to which 
the whole is to be ascribed; and that is, 
the character of the king. Pm a king of 
character mid firmness in the place of 
Louis XVL, and no revolution would 
have ensutd. Ills wholo reign was ii 
preparation for it. • There was not a sin¬ 
gle epoch, during the whole Constituent 
Assembly, in which the king, If he could 
only have changed his character, might 
not have re-established his authority, and 
created a mixed constitution far more so¬ 
lid and stable than its ancient monarchy* 
Ills iiidevisiun, his weakness, his half 
counsels, his want of foresight, i‘uined 
every thing. The inferior causes which 
have concurred were nothing but the 
necessary consequence of that one moving 
cause. When the king is known to he 
weak, the courtiers become intriguers, 
the factious insolent, the people auda¬ 
cious ; good men are intimidated, the 
most faithful services go unrewarded, 
able men are disgusted, and ruinous 
councils adopted. A king possessed of 
dignity and firmness would have drawn 
to his side those who were against him ; 
the Lafayettps, the Lameths, the Mira- 
beuuH, the Sieyes, would never have 
dreamed of playing the part which they 
did ; and, when directed to other objects, 
they would no longer have appeared the 
same men,*’—Pp. ,343, 344. 

These observations are of the very 
liij^hest importance. The elements 
Of discord, rebellion, and anarchy, 
rise into portentous energy when 
weakness Is at the head of affairs. 
A veforraiug, in other words a Ue- 
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mocratic, administration raise them 
into a perfect tempest, llie progress 
of time, and the immense defects of 
the ancient monarchical spteni, ren¬ 
dered change necessary in France; 
but it was the weakness of the king, 
the concessions of the nobility and 
clergy, which converted it Into a 
revmution. All the miseries of that 
country sprung from the very prin¬ 
ciple which is incessantly urged as 
the ruling consideration in favour of 
the Reform Bill. 

^ No body of men ever inflicted such 
disasters on France, as the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, bytheirheadlong in¬ 
novations and sweeping demolitions. 
Not the sword of Marlborough nor 
the victories of Wellington—not tlio 
rout of Agincoiirt nor the carnage of 
Waterloo—not tlie arms of Alexander 
nor the ambition of Napoleon, have 
proved so fatal to its prosperit 3 ^ 
From the wounds they inflicted, the 
social system mayrovive—from those 
of tlieir own iunovatorH recovery is 
impossible. They not only destroyed 
freedom in its cradle—they not only 
induced the most cruel and revolt¬ 
ing tyranny; but they totally destroy¬ 
ed the materials from which it was 
to be reconstructed in future,—they 
bequeathed slavery to their children, 
and they prevented it from ev<*r being 
shaken oil' by their descendants, it 
matters not under wliat name arbi¬ 
trary power is administered; it can 
be dealt out as rudely by a reform¬ 
ing assembly, a dictatorial mob, a 
Committee of Public Safety, a tyran¬ 
nical Directory, a military despot, or 
a citizen King, as by an absolute 
monarch or a haughty nobility. By 
destroying the whole ancient insti¬ 
tutions of France—by annihilating 
the nobles and middling ranks, who 
stood between the people and the 
Throne—by subverting all the laws 
and customs of antiquity—by extir¬ 
pating religion, and inducing general 
profligacy ,tliey liave inflicted wounds 
upon their country which can never 
be healed. Called upon to revive 
the social system, they destroyed it: 
instead of pouring into the decayed 
limbs the warm Idood of youth, they 
severed the head from the body, and 
all subsequent efforts have been un¬ 
availing to restore animation. It is 
now as impossible to give genuine 
freedomi that is, complete protection 


to all classes, to France, as it is to 
restore the vital spark to a lifeless 
body by the convulsions of electricity. 
The bmance of interests, the protect¬ 
ing classes, are destroyed: nothing 
remains but the populace and the 
Government: Asiatic has succeeded 
to European civilisation; and, in¬ 
stead vt the long life of modern 
freedom, the brief tempests of anar¬ 
chy, and the long night of despotism, 
arc its fate. 

The Constituent Assembly, how¬ 
ever, had the excuse of general de¬ 
lusion : they were entering on an un- 
'trodden field: the consequences of 
their actions were unknown: enthu¬ 
siasm as irresistible as tliat of the 
Theatre urged on their steps. Great 
reforms required to be made in the 
])olitical system: they mistook the 
excesses of democratic ambition for 
the dicutes of ameliorating wisdom: 
the corruption of a guilty court, and 
the vicesofadegraded nobility,called 
loudlyforainendnient. Butwliat shall 
we say to those who adventured on 
the same perilous course, with their 
fatal example before their eyes, in a 
country requiring no accession to 
popular power, tyrannized over by no 
haughty nobility, consumed by no 
internal vices, weakened by no for 
reign disasters ? What shall we say to 
those who voluntarily shut their eyes 
to all tliepcrils of ibebeadlong reform¬ 
ers of the neighbouring kingdom; 
who roused passions as impetuous, 
proposed changes as sweeping, were 
actuated by ambition as perilous, os 
that wliich, under their own eyes, 
had torn civilisation to pieces in its 
bleeding dominion ? What shall we 
say to those who did this in tlie state 
where freedom had existed longer, 
and was at their accession more un¬ 
fettered, than in any other country 
that ever existed; where prosperity 
unexampled existed, and virtue un- 
corru])ted was to be found, and glory 
unparalleledhad been won? Who ad¬ 
ventured on a course which threaten* 
ed to tear in pieces the country of 
Milton and Bacon, of Scott and 
Newton, of Nelson and Wellington ? 
History will judge their cpnduct: 
no tumultuous mobs will dro\ra its 
voice: from its decision there will be 
no appeal, and its will be the voice of 
ages. 
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Sir,—A mong the artifices exteo' 
siveiy used by the adherent!) of the 
present Ministers, is the attempt to 
familiarize anunthinkingpeople with 
this notroti,—that all the evils with 
which, ill the.midst of many bless¬ 
ings, this country is aiHicted, are to 
be attributed to the misrule of Tory 
governments. Thd allegation is 
usually made without any precision 
as to persons,, time, or measures ; 
thougli we sometimes hear of forty 
years, and Mr Pitt; and occasional¬ 
ly of seventy years, to embrace tlie 
whole reign of George the Third. 
This glance at names and periods is 
just sufficient to procure for the al¬ 
legation, from those wlio will not 
read history, the merit of a founda¬ 
tion in fact; and thus to dispose them 
to receive favourably the second part 
of the story, much the more import¬ 
ant to those who spread it, wherein 
thepresentMinisters are represented 
as Whigs,differing,and having al ways 
differed from the Tories, professing 
principles opposed to those of Tory 
misrule ; guiltless, therefore, of all 
their country’s wrongs, and likely to 
redress them! 

1 propose, with your permission, 
to expose the fallacies of this repre¬ 
sentation, which might, Indeed, with 
some truth, be styled ** the whisper 
of a factionbecause no man ven¬ 
tures to enunciate it in an audible 
Toice, still less to justify it by facts. 

The first fallacy—indeed that is a 
very mild word—consists in the as¬ 
sumption, that there have been, for 
the whole period under considera¬ 
tion, two parties of Wliig and Tory, 
totally distinct and opposed, in per¬ 
son, principle, and conduct; that the 
measures adopted or espoused by the 
twohave been totally different—that 
the Tories have had the government 
of the country, uninterruptedly, 
through a long period, and that their 
Tory measures have been uniformly 
unsuccessful and ruinous; and,above 
.all, that the present Ministers inherit 
and r^^resent all the virtues of the 
Whig party, while their opponents, 
consisting of the late Ministers, are 
in like manner responsible for all the 
alleged misdeeds of the Tories. The 
greater part of all tills is a mere 
lancy J 


I will take the"more remote of the 
peri(^ ^signed for Tory misrule ; 
namely, the commencement of the 
reign of George the Third, when the 
Jacobites were conciliated, and a 
good-b^arted king endeavoured to 
get rid of those unmeaning names, 

i vhich had been during four reigns 
lie watchwords of faction. I will ad¬ 
mit, that from this period there has 
been in the government of the coun¬ 
try a gd^ter portion of those who 
would not respond to the name of 
Whig, and were not ashamed of that 
of Tory; perhaps, it would be more 
correctly said, that during this pe¬ 
riod the distinction did not exist, 
but I will, for the present argument, 
consent to describe as Tories tlie 
several Ministers who governed the 
country in the reigns of George the 
Third and George the Fourth. Ou 
the same principle, we must assume, 
as we may much more correctly, that 
the Ministers of George the First and 
George the Second were Whigs. 

Now, then, for the, “ misrule” of 
the Tories. 1 must be permitted to 
demand, in the natpc or justice and 
of accuracy, that this “ misrule” be 
tripd by comparison with sometliing 
which lias bad actual existence. If 
we were merely lamenting the infir¬ 
mity of human nature, or the limita¬ 
tion of human wisdom, we might 
try former Ministers by a standard of 
perfection furnished by the heroes 
of imagination, or (which is much 
the same) of antiquity; but as the 
very point in dispute ia the compa¬ 
rative merit of two parties in this 
state, we cannot appreciate the 
misdeeds of the one, without esti¬ 
mating the worthier actions of the 
other. 

Now, who will say that the Whigs, 
who were superseded in tlie govern¬ 
ment by the Tories about the middle 
of the last century, had distinguished 
themselves by their sympathy with 
the people; by the absence of cor¬ 
ruption ; hy religious toleration; by 
freedom in commei'cial regulations; 
by the mildness of their criminal 
code; by the declaration, or the pa¬ 
tronage, of liberal sentimeuts in po¬ 
litical science? 

The revolution of IGSd, undoubt¬ 
edly, was a very strong and success- 
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ful measure in behatf of thel^rotest- 
ant religion, and in oppoaition to the 
arbitrary power of the crown. And 
the memorable declaration then 
made, assumed, in its '^fereifce to 
the original contract,” and fa other 
expressions,’ an air of republican 
theory. But'nothing was done for 
the people, in the sense in which 
their rights and interests ffipe now 
understood; and the arrangement 
was any thing but ** liberal.” Tl\p 
king’s power to dispense with laws, 
as it had been lately exercised, was 
denied. That recent exeycise con- 
Btstod in a declaration of liberty of 
conscience; and the revolution, so 
far from establishing that liberty of 
conscience which the Whigs arc sup¬ 
posed to love, marked even more 
peremptorily and distinctly the line 
of separation between the old reli¬ 
gion and the new; and denied to 
those who professed the religion of 
their forefatiiers, even the riglit of 
carrying arms for their defence. I 
remind you of these doings of 1688, 
because the Whig is perpetually re¬ 
ferring to that epoch, for the prin¬ 
ciples which give him a superiority 
over the Tory. 

But the truth is, that the Whigs 
have no right to the Revolution of 
1688. In that measure the Tories 
had their full share. 1 shall be told, 
then, that it was the Tories who gave 
to the Revolution the character 
which I have ascribed to it. Be it so. 
1 am not ashamed, as a Tory, of ac- 
knovt^ledging descent from those 
who, impelled by the necessity of the 
occasion to resist and drive away 
their ' King, studiously made the 
smallest possible change in the laws, 
and adhered as closely as possible to 
the forms and principles of the con¬ 
stitution. 1 do not deny that if the 
Whigs had on this occasion been left 
to themselves, the Revolution—if, 
without the Tories, effected at all— 
might, perhaps, have been a little 
more republican in appearance; all 
that I deny is, that the Whigs dis¬ 
played any sort of inclination to any 
one practical measure on behalf of 
the people, either by giving a more 
liberal tendency to the laws, or by 
extending the basis of Parliamentary 
remesentation. 

But it was well observed by Sir 
Robert Inglis, that the Tories of the 
present day are the true descendants 


of the Whigs of the Revolution; the 
remark is assuredly just, if you sepa'- 
rate such Whigs as Lord Somers 
from the republicans with whom the 
occasion compelled them to asso¬ 
ciate and co-operate. 

I shall not pursue the history of 
W^higft and Tories through the reigns 
of William and of Anne, during which 
they held the government alternate¬ 
ly; or during which, I should say 
more correctly, two factions assu¬ 
ming those names, and fluctuating 
much ill their composition, frequent¬ 
ly succeeded each .other in the ad¬ 
ministration of affairs. For it is only 
by a pure fiction that we say, that 
there have been for a century and a 
liaif two parties in the state, so dis¬ 
tinct in person and in principle, that 
no man who had belonged to one 
could be afterwards found in tlie 
other, without an avuwedor imputed 
dereliction of principle. My obser¬ 
vation is just, as applied to the Har¬ 
leys and Godolphtiis of Anne. I will 
not now name the Whigs of William 
the Fourth, who must feel much 
obliged to me for making it. Perhaps 
it was ia matters of religion that 
there was the more real and marked 
difference of principle. The Tories, 
in and out of office, were less dis¬ 
posed than the Whigs towards in¬ 
dulgence to Protestant dissenters;— 
but the Whigs cannot have credit for 
liberality in their favour to the dls- 
seiiters, seeing the bondage in which 
they held the professors of the an¬ 
cient faith. 

As for the now popular topics of 
reform and retrenchment, it would 
be idle to discuss the merits of either 


party; in all tliese points Whigs and 
Tories were, as we say in Devon¬ 
shire, much of a muchness* It ha]^- 
pened that when party ran high in 
Queen Anne*s reign, the Whigs, who 
were in office, were in the midst of 
an extensive war; the 'Fories, out of 
office, found this war a useful topic 
of opposition, and, among the evils 
which they imputed to it, they na¬ 
turally included the expense. The 
general was a Whig, and they ob¬ 
jected to the amount of bis reward, 
and even to his integrity in.pecuul- 
ary ntatters. I sbafl certainly not, 
on these grounds, claim for Lord 
Bolingbroke or Dean Swift the cha¬ 
racter of economical reformers, but 
neither, surely, can the Whigs appeal 
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to tliose times as exhibiting their su¬ 
periority in coiiducting a war, with: 
out profusion, favouritism, or corrup¬ 
tion ! 1 might make the same remark 
as to political honesty. If in one 
page of Dalrymple or Maepherson, 
a zealous Whig should shew me the 
double correspondence of a Tory 
with Hanover and St Germains, I 
would only beg him to turn over the 
leat^ where he Avill find perhaps his 
own ancestor professing equal at¬ 
tachment to James and to George. 

But let us now come to those 
times of the fir^ Georges, in which 
the practice of our Constitution, 
especially Parliamentary, began to 
Avork with a little more similarity to 
present practice. 

The Riot Act and the Septennial 
Act were the earliest measures of 
the triumphant Whigs, after the ac¬ 
cession of the House of Hanover, 
By the first, all persons were expo¬ 
sed to capital punishment who should 
renmiu assembled one hour after 
having been c-alled upon by a magis¬ 
trate to disperse; by the other, a 
House of Commons, elected by the 
people for three years, prolonged, 
with the aid of the more aristocra- 
tical branches of the Legislature, its 
own existence to seven years. These 
were strong measures; the last a 
most outrageous one. Still, I men¬ 
tion them only that they may be as¬ 
cribed to the right authors. 

The most eminent Minister, in 
both of these reigns, was Sir Robert 
Walpole. I am curious to know, 
whether it is to be the administra¬ 
tion of this celebrated Whig that we 
are to be referred to, for the excellent 
and pure system of administration 
which I’ory misrule has superseded ? 
Are we to look to this period for a go¬ 
vernment, libei'al, cheap, successful, 
popular, incorrupt? I am no enemy 
to Sir Robert W^pole; he had gi'eat 
qualities as a Minister; and many of 
his faults were those of the times. 
But the most bigoted Whig will not 
pretend that he or any Whig of that 
age, shewed any disposition to im¬ 
prove it. 

It may, perhaps, be owing more to 
the Jong duration of this administra¬ 
tion,than to any real eminence'of evil, 
that it is always named as the era 
of bad government and corruption. 


Perhaps the aphorism attributed to 
Walpole—“ every man has his price” 
—if ever uttered by him, might not 
liHve been true; or it may have only 
meant, that there is adegree of tempt¬ 
ation, whether in the shape of wealth, 
flattery, or concession, which no man 
is stout enough to resist. But it is 
certain that Walpole had more am¬ 
ple means of corruption than exist 
now; and he is indeed much belied, if 
they were not applied directly among 
Members of Parliament as well as 
electors. Numerous placemen, even 
down to clerks in the Treasury, sat 
in the House of Commons. Officers 
in the army lost their commissions 
for votes in Parliament. Elections 
were avowedlydeterminedupon con¬ 
siderations of party. In short, every 
thing connected with the abuse of 
Ministerial influence, that is now 
doubtfully insinuated and suspected, 
Avas in those days extensively prac¬ 
tised and avowed;—always for car¬ 
rying on the King’s government, ne¬ 
ver for procuring any advantage to 
the People! 

In religion, in commercial policy, 
in Jaw, there was no relaxation of 
restraint or severity. And what was 
our foreign policy ? Certainly, under 
Walpole in particular, it Avas pacific j 
hisdisposition,and the circumstances 
of Franco, and the remembrance of 
bloody and expensive wars, produ¬ 
ced a long interval of peace. But 
Avas there in this policy a character 
peculiarly whiggish ? Was it the 
policy of the People ? 

1 am not going to tell you the 
story of Captain Jenkins and his ear, 
or to call Hosier’s ghost fr<nn the 
vasty deep; but I will ask any can¬ 
did Whig, whether the occasions on 
which the People have called for war, 
and the Government have remained 
at peace, are not more numerous 
than those in which a Government 
has undertaken a war against tlio 
opinions or feelings of the People ? 
The period is even now recent, when, 
if not the People, thoke at least who 
pretended to be their peculiar tc- 
presentatit'es, exhorted the House of 
Commons to enter upon a war, when 
a Minister no less energetic than Mr 
Canning counselled peace.* 

One word more as to finance. 
Unquestionably the greater peaUpn, 
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by much the greater portion, of the 
existing national debt has been in¬ 
curred under admimstrations which, 
in the present discussion, must bo 
designated as Tory. it was with 
the Whigs that the system of bor¬ 
rowing on anticipated funds com¬ 
menced, and the foundation thus 
laid of the enormous mass of debt. 
Amounts of debt, like every thing 
else, are comparative. It might, per¬ 
haps, not be easy to point out in the 
good old Whig times, a period in 
which the debt, the revenue, and 
the resources of the country, bore a 
more satisfactory relation to each 
other, than when a Tory government 
handed over the country to the 
Whigs in November I8a0. But I 
must not anticipate. 

Having enumerated the circum¬ 
stances under the Whig government 
of George the Second, which, ac¬ 
cording to all reformers of the pre¬ 
sent day, constitute mismle, 1 will 
ask, whether there is any one of 
them, any single one, which has not, 
under Tory governments, been miti¬ 
gated or destroyed ? 

Do 1 therefore contend, that tlie 
Tories are more inimical than the 
Wliigs to these abuses and encroach¬ 
ments? No. Out of oiKce, I know, 
tliey exposed and attempted to re¬ 
move many of them; but I give to 
the Bolingbrokes, the Wyndhams, 
and the Piilteneys of those days, no 
more credit for the denunciations of 
abuse, or their advocacy of the sup¬ 
posed interests of the people, than 1 
give to the Tierneys, the Broughams, 
and the Greys of modern times, for 
their opposition to Mr Pitt and Lord 
Liverpool. Nor do I claim for the 
Tories any peculiar merit for the 
remedies which theyapplied to many 
of the Whig abuses. I am satisfied, 
that the alteration whicli took place 
Tinder Tory governments, must liave 
been brought about under any govern¬ 
ment whatever, with the progress of 
intelligence and discussion. All that 
1 maintain is this, that, except as to 
representation alone, which both par¬ 
ties left nearly as they found it, the 
last seventy years, and more particu¬ 
larly the last forty years, have been 
much more free from tlie abuses im¬ 
puted to all governments, than tlie 
period of Whig domination. 

1 may be told, that during the se- 
vehiy years, or during the forty, the 


Tories have not, in fact, held conti¬ 
nual sway—that the Whigs have been 
occasionally in office, and that they 
have during those periods done much, 
and suggested more. As to their sug¬ 
gestions I have already said enough; 
they have the merit of the opposi¬ 
tion Tories of George the Second, 
and nothing more. But if it be true, 
wliich it is, that during the period 
which they assign to the Tory mis¬ 
rule, the Whigs have sometimes had 
the upper hand as a party, and have 
some of them held olllce individual¬ 
ly ; and if, therefore, the correction 
of Whig abuses which I have claimed 
for this Tory period, is properly to be 
in part ascribed to the Whigs, be it so. 
But then, away with the designation 
of the period, as one of Tory misrule! 
T^et the Whigs have, and welcome, 
their share or the improvements and 
glories of the reigus of George the 
Third and Fourth; but let them take 
with it their portion of the obloquy, 
and abandon their attempt at invi¬ 
dious contrast. 

Let us now endeavour to ascer- 
t;u'n, though it must be rather guess¬ 
work, wherein has consisted tins im¬ 
puted misrule of the Tories. 

Does not the imputation rest upon 
the allegation of tliosc abuses and 
corruptions which 1 have noticed 
in considering the government of the 
Whigs ? So far it is disposed of; but 
there appear to be two important 
additions, war, and burdensome tax¬ 
ation ; and I should perhaps add, the 
mismanagement of Ireland. 

In truth, the only point of political 
conduct in which there is a plausi¬ 
ble ground for imputing to high Tory 
principles an erroneous and unsuc¬ 
cessful policy, is the American War. 

I know not with what accuracy 
Lord North, under whom the war 
began, is designated as a Tory. But, 
did the contest begin Avith him ? 

The first resolution to tax America 
was adopted by the Ministry which 
took its name from the head of the 
house of liussellj though Geo^e 
Grenville, also a Whig, was the effi¬ 
cient leader. The declaration (by 
which the repeal of the stamp act 
was accompanied) of thc^ riglit to 
tax unrepresented America, was 
passed by the administration of Lord 
EocMngham; after an interval of 
deliberation, which will not be cited 
for proofs of the manliness and effi- 
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ciency of Whig governmant. 
it was under the administration of 
Xiord Chatham^ who had censured 
Lord Rockingham for insufficient 
concession, that those acts were pass¬ 
ed which led to the proceedings in 
Massachusetts, and afterwards to the 
resistance of Boston. The subse-’ 
quent measures of Lord North may 
have been unwise; but surely the 
misrule of America is not to be im¬ 
puted altogether to the Tories. 1 
. will only and, that except some peti¬ 
tions from Manchester, complaining 
of the commercial effects of the 
troubles in America, there was not, 
at the commencement of the war, 
any indication of strong popular 
feeling against it. 

And how was it in 175)3? Was 
ever war more popular, or under¬ 
taken with a more complete concur¬ 
rence of the gentry, tradesmen, and 
all those on whom we are told to 
depend as the legitimate representa¬ 
tion of the wisdom of the people ? 
So much, indeed, did this war ap- 

f iear just and necessary, that of a 
arge portjon of the Whigs, some 
who had been the most violent op¬ 
ponents of the American War, part¬ 
ed from their friends in opposition, 
in order to co-operate with Mr Pitt 
in carrying on this war. Mr Fox, it 
is true, the able and eloq^uent leader 
of the Whigs, denuunceu the minis¬ 
terial policy. Admit, for a moment, 
that he was right, you raise his cha¬ 
racter as a great and sagacious states¬ 
man, or a politician fortunate in his 
opposition, but you destroy him as 
the representative of the People’s 
Will. 

The war ceased, and recommen¬ 
ced in 1803. Was the renewal po¬ 
pular P So much so, that fresh de¬ 
flections from the Whig party took 
place; and at the commencement of 
this, the most expensive of our wars, 
that Whig party, whose function it 
is, accormng to the theory which we 
are considering, to preserve the na¬ 
tion from war, was neither numerous 
nor popular. Was this the fault of 
the Tories ? Certainly not; it might 
be the fault of the Whigs themselves, 
it might be the fault of the People; 
and, indeed, the cause was in the 
People. There was at the time a 
government peculiarly weak and 
open to factious attack, but the Peo¬ 
ple willed war, and ^ere was no 


pular party. 

There was one more renewal of 
war. Was the tvar of 1815 unpopu¬ 
lar? Assuredly not. 

I shall rest no longer upon this 
round so often trodden in the de- 
ates on Reform; but I must make a 
remark, which, obvious as it is,^ is 
often neglected—if thepopular voice 
is responsible for the war, it must 
answer, too, for all its consequences. 
A war may be conducted with more 
or less extravagance; but a cheap 
war, upon a large scale, is an impos¬ 
sibility. If the taxes occasioned by 
the French wars have produced dis¬ 
tress, those who approved the wars 
are as much answerable for the tax¬ 
ation, as if they devised the taxes. 
It is iu vain to say, that the war was 
olitic, and worthy of Whig appro- 
atioii, but that the cost was the re¬ 
sult of Tory misrule. 

1 cannot advert to war and its con- 
socpicncos, without alluding to the 
currency. Most assuredly the bank 
restriction, the commencement of all 
the evils, and imputed evils, con¬ 
nected with currency, was a conse¬ 
quence, necessary or otherwise, of 
the war. Let it bo deemed unne¬ 
cessary and unwise. To be ascribed 
to Tory misrule, it must be shewn 
to be connected with some principle 
eculiarly Tory. The attempt would 
e absurd. In fact, that close con¬ 
nexion with the monied men of the 
city, which some persons thought 
wrong in Mr Pitt, and to which some 
ascribed many errors in finance, was 
certainly rather an attribute of Whigs. 
And if the evil consequences of the 
restriction are to be ascribed chiefly 
to its continuance, the Whigs are not 
quite guiltless, who in office availed 
themselves of the facilities which it 
afforded to the government. But 
there are those who have persuaded 
themselves into a belief, that a great 
portion of the expensiveness of these 
wars arose from a desire of patron¬ 
age ; 1 have even read somewhere of 
wars undertaken by the Tories, to 
enrich themselves and their depend¬ 
ants. I can hardly make a serious 
answer to this ridiculous charge 
The origin of Lord North’s .whr is 
well enough known. Mr Pitt fegsu 
life an economicnl reformer; he^^^ 
great reductions in time of 
and was constantly employed 
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the war, into which he most unwil¬ 
lingly entered, in devisingnew checks 
upon expenditure; but it is true 
enough that the tendency to profu¬ 
sion, especially in distant regions, 
got the better of all his efforts, and 
there was unquestionably great ex¬ 
travagance. Great fortunes were 
made, many in the fair way of trade, 
some perhaps less honestly; but in 
neither way, more particularly by 
persons whom government wished to 
favour; a full share went to their po¬ 
litical enemies. And a systematic al¬ 
teration which lie made in the mode 
of effecting loans and contracts, made 
it impossible to be otherwise* Nor 
was Mr Pitt at any time so pressed 
by opposing members ns to call for 
the increase of corruption; he had 
always a majority of country gen¬ 
tlemen and independent members. 
Perhaps in proportion to the extent, 
the skilfulness, and the success of 
the exertions made, the war of I80d 
was less extravagant; and the one 
campaign of 1.815, Avas really the 
cheapest of all. 

In the course of these wars, the 
Whigs Avore only once in power. 
Does this little era of 1806-7 distin- 
ciiish itself from tlie. dark years of 
Tory misrule among which it fell ? 
Let any man, Avho happens to have 
forgotten dates, read the history of 
twenty years Avithout the names of 
the actors, and lay his finger upon 
this period of Whig ascendency! 
Except that, of several warlike expe¬ 
ditions which they sent forth, it did 
so happen that not one was success¬ 
ful, and that they were more than 
ordinarily unfortunate in being de¬ 
feated upon their taxes, he will find 
nothing whereby lie may know that 
at one favoured period Tory misrule 
was superseded by Whig excellence I 

1 have hitherto gone" upon the as¬ 
sumption, that the Whigs and Tories 
have been definite and distinct par¬ 
ties in the state; and have compared 
their respective merits, as if they 
were really represented by iheleaders 
on the two sides. But it is time to 
enquire how far the argument in 
favour of the Whigs, supposing it to 
be supported, can servo the present 


Ministershow, therefore, they can 
claim the merit of all that has been 
done under the name of Whiggery 
for the last century and a half; and 
in what degree they are entitled to 
the confidence of those who profess 
an attachment to the rights, and a 
deference to the wishes, of the peo¬ 
ple ; and, above all how reasonably 
they can be expected to deliver the 
country from the effects of ** Tory 
misrule !*' 

The Ministers are in number fif¬ 
teen.* Of these, two only have any 
I'ight to be considered as Whigs 
equally uncontarhinated by union 
with Tory Ministers, and nneompro- 
mised by the adoption of Tory mea¬ 
sures. Lord Durham and Lord John 
Russell were too young for ofiice in 
1806, and in 1827 did not join the 
anti-reforming administration of Mr 
Canning. If, therefore, 1 have suc- 
cestd'ully combated the argument 
drawn from the liistory of the Whig 
party; if it he true, that your pure 
Whig is tlie only man by whom the 
country can be sailed, I admit that 
the Lords Durham and John Russell 
have a right to demand our confi¬ 
dence. ]f, indeed, we were dealing 
with Parliamentary Reform, the case 
of Lord John Russell would not be 
quite clear, since he has condemned 
and ridiculed, with a strength of ar¬ 
gument and poAver of sarcasm, which 
he iias on no other occasion display¬ 
ed, propositions of Reform similar in 
rinciples and extent to that now 
efore Parliament. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the country has only Lord 
Durham, upon Avhom to rely in this 
dangerous exigency.—I beg pardon. 
Sir James Graham is also pure, and 
may be associated with Lord Dur- 
liani in the mighty task of renovation! 

Lord Grey and Lord Althorp are 
equally guiltless of participation in 
the resolution of 1827, against Re¬ 
form, and against a repeal of the Test 
Act; but they were in office in 1806; 
Lord Althorp, 1 admit, was only a 
subordinate; but Lord Grey was a 
Cabinet Minister, and leader of the 
House of Commons. His adminis¬ 
tration, as we have seen already, did 
nothing to correct the evils of Tory 


• Lord Brougham, Lord Lanadowne, Lord Durham, Duke of Uichtnond, Lord 
^CarlUU, Lord Grey, Lord John Ilussell, Lord Palmerston, Lord Melbourne, I^rd 
0odl^ch, Lord Althorp, I^rd Holland, Mr Grant, Mr Stanley, Sir James Grabom. 
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Misrule; the only measure which 
might be classed under the modern 
bend of liberatity, was no corrective 
of the miHi ule peculiarly Toryt un¬ 
less the Wliigs disclaim the laws 
against po])ery, which were former¬ 
ly their lavourite reliance. And even 
this slight approach to a liberal sys¬ 
tem, in admitting the Uoman Catho¬ 
lics to the army ami navy, was 
abandoned when put in competition 
with tlieir o/lices ;—for, however 
boldly the partisans of Lord Grey, 
and the Whigs of 1807, have since 
HHsortod, that they resigned because 
they could not carry this measure, 
it is a fact, quite uiideuiable, that 
they did abandon the measure; and 
only shrank when pressed, perhaps 
too hardly, for a pledge against its 
re-iulroduction at any future period. 

I^ord Brougham, on the oilier hand, 
is guiltless of 1800, at which period 
he was neither in Parliament in 
odice, hut/<c was a participator’with 
Mr Canning in 1827. True, he held 
no oilice known in the red hook, but 
lie was dictator over the adhering 
Whigs, and was a party to all their 
pledges, or ratlicr to tlieir forfei¬ 
tures. 

Lord Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Melbourne, Mr Stanley, were 
ail members of the government of 
1827; Lord Holland was an adhe¬ 
rent of the government of Mr Can¬ 
ning, and was near becoming a mem¬ 
ber of the government of Lord Gode¬ 
rich. 

1 do not ivisli to push beyond truth 
and propriety, the argument drawn 
from their junction with Mr Canning 
in 1827. I do not identify all those 
who belonged to it, with all the mea¬ 
sures of all the governments in which 
Mr Canning liad had a principal 
share. But 1 do contend that those 
W'hiOT, who consented to serve un¬ 
der Mr Canning, without obtaining 
any one concession to Whig princU 
plea^ but on the other hand pledging 
themselves to oppose some favourite 
Whig measures^ have no right to talk 
of Tory rule, as the abomination 
from whicti Whigs delivered us. Oh I 
but, ^7 Canning was a libe- 

raL Will they mention any one mea¬ 
sure of restraint upon liberty adopt¬ 
ed by Mr Pitt or Lord Castlereagh,— 


any one measure of these which have 
been considered as hostile to the 
people’s rights, of which Mr Canning 
was not the defender or adviser r 
That, in commercial policy, he was 
on the liberal bide, 1 admit; read 
his well-known speech of 1820, and 
say whether this is part of the Whig 
system. To Mr Canning’s exposi¬ 
tion of the onti-Hheral policy of the 
Whigs, 1 beg to add the fact, which 
escaped his observation, that the pro- 
liibitiun of Foreign Silks, the very 
point lately in dispute, was the work 
of Lord Rockingham niid his Whig 
colleagues in 1700.* But upon all 
the ^estions which separate Whig 
and Tory, lie was a stanch and un¬ 
compromising Tory- The Whigs, 
w^ho jollied liim, may be blameless, 
or meritorious; but they cannot, hi 
common boTiesty, <'isscrt tlie exclu¬ 
sive purity of VVhig principles, or 
flourish upon tlie Hbolitiun of Tory 
Misrule. 

If this be true of these conforming 
Whigs, liow much iqore so is it ef the 
Tories, who have reciprocated the 
compliment, by joining the Whig go¬ 
vernment,—Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Godericli, and Mr Grant! I know 
that Lord Goderich was in die habit 
of calling himself a Whig; but he 
was the bosom friend of Loid Castle- 
reagh, and was, as well as the other 
two, a steady co-opevator in the mea¬ 
sures, which, according to the posi¬ 
tion whi(;h 1 combat, constituted mis¬ 
rule. Are these three gentlemen 
ready to admit that they had hereto¬ 
fore been the advocates of a system 
of error ? If so, the people may per¬ 
haps be satisfied to have their ser¬ 
vices as able men, but certainly will 
not rely upon them with confidence 
for the maintenance of their new 
principles. And really this Cabinet 
is a curious piece of political ma¬ 
chinery, if one set of Ministers aban¬ 
doned their Whig principles to a 
Tory chief, and anotlier sacriheed 
their Tory predilections at the com¬ 
mand of a whig leader! 

Let any man infer from this, if he 
pleases, that Whiggery and Toryism 
are nonsensical and fanciful dletioc- 
tions; but then let us not hear of 
Tory Misrule. 

I fear that I have omitted one Mi- 


* 6 Geo. HI. e. 28. 
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nister, who belongs to none of the 
classes which I have described— 
None but himself can be his panitlel**— 
the Duke of llichmond,—but I will 
not expose you to the dauger of a 
prosecution for libel! 

Such being the Whig Ministers, let 
us consider, who and what arc the 
leaders of the Opposition? Have 
they, when in power, been guilty of 
tliat misrule, which ought to place 
them below the Whigs in public con¬ 
fidence, or exclude them from the 
government of the country ? 

Sir, I ask the least candid Whig 
who writes for the Edinburgh Re¬ 
view, to name to me the admteistra- 
tion, from the days of Lord Burghley 
to those of Earl Grey, which, judged 
by their acts, have stronger claim to 
the appellation of “Liberal,” in Us 
most modern and ext<mded sense, 
than that of the Duke of Wellington ? 
Let me not be told, that the illustrious 
Duke was the associate of Metter- 
nich, that he carried into the Cabinet 
the discipline of the camp, that he 
is abrupt in his manner, or peremp¬ 
tory in his commands. 1 must not 
be told that he might have done this 
thing a little better, or carried that 
measure somewhat farther; my de¬ 
mand is for a comparison; and 1 
would be told of the Minister, who 
did more for religious liberty, more 
for public economy; less for minis¬ 
terial patronage, less for arbitrary 
power. 

He carried the Catholic question, 
which no Minister, however pledged, 
had attempted;—he did not, it is 
true, until compelled by the House 
of Commons, repeal the Test Act. 
Did Lord Rockingham? did Mr Fox? 
and did not Lord Lansdowne, and 
the conforming Whigs of 1827,pledge 
themselves to oppose it? 

He reduced salaries, and abolish- 
od places, so largely, according to the 
plea of fats successors, as to leave 
them little to do; but certainly more 
largely than any of his predecessors. 
Was his administration marked by 
one arbitrary measure ? Was there 
in practice, or in legislation, any one 
extension of prerogative;—one coun¬ 


teraction of commercial freedom 
one extension of criminal law ? 

The Duke's most captious accuser 
can only rest upon East Retford, 
and the Navy Board pensions. I do 
not intend to discuss Reform, which, 
in truth, is not a point of compart- 
son with former times; but East 
Retford is simply this; It was de^ 
terrnined, of two franchises expected 
to be disposable, to grant one to a 
town, and the other to the country; 
the bill for disposing of the former 
franchise, was lost in the Lords' 
House, and Ministers did not change 
the destination of the other J This 
is the simple story, divested of its 
posthumous importance. There may 
nave been a mistake, or an untoward 
event, but certainly no comparative 
misrule. 

The other grand instance of the 
Tory Misrule of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, I am almost ashamed to 
mention among matters of import¬ 
ance. Trusting that the business of 
the navy might be conducted by a 
smaller number of Commissioners, 
he reduced two:—and totliese two. 
according to an invariable practice, 
he assigned pensions, to be held so 
long as they should remain unem¬ 
ployed. No committee of enquiry 
had recommended the reduction; It 
was a spontaneous act of a retrench¬ 
ing government; and if these gentle¬ 
men had been left in possession of 
their unnecessary offices, and their 
full salaries, the Wellington adminis¬ 
tration would have been without 
reproach. But they happened to be 
the sons of Cabinet Ministers; that 
is, tliey were, first, persons whom a 
government inclined to favouritism 
and patronage would have left in the 
enjoyment of their emoluments; 
and, secondly, they were persons, 
whose pensions could not operate for 
the influence of Goverament^and 
this is an aggravation I 1 beg par¬ 
don for taking up so much time mth. 
this piece of trifling. 

Passing to Hie other great leader 
of Opposition, lask, wherein consists 
the instances of misrule exhibited by 
Sir Robert Peel f* Will any member 


* The lata Cabinet consisted of ^rd Lyndhurst, I^rd Batliiirst, Lord Rosslyn, 
thb Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Melville, Lord Ellenborougb, Sir 
-Robert Feel, Mr Gealburn, Mr Herries, Sir George Murray. 
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of the present Government, from 
Lord Brougham downwards, assert 
that his principles were otherwise 
than wise, liberal, and successful ? 
Of the Ollier members of the Cabi¬ 
net, the greater part also holonged, 
with him, to the government of Lord 
Liverpool. Of the Aiiuisters wlio 
were newer in office, one is a most 
respectable Whig; and, unless in 
respect of Kree 7Vad<*, wherein there 
may have been a slight shade of dif¬ 
ference, not, however, interrupting 
the uniformity of measures, the late 
Government was eminent for its una¬ 
nimity. But comparison of prin¬ 
ciples between the late and the pre¬ 
sent Government is unnecessary; 
seeing that the more considerable 
among their W^hig successors had 
certainly no iudisposition to unite 
wulh them, and that they did, in fact, 
concur Avith them upon all, except 
email matters of detail; trivial iu 
themselves, though important in 
their consequences. 1 cannot advert 
to this concurrence without one 
word on foreign aflairs. Observing 
that in the administration of domes¬ 
tic aflairs. Lord Grey’s Cabinet at¬ 
tempted no improvement or change 
in the supposed misrule of the Duke 
of Wellington, and availing itself of 
the secrecy used in diplomacy, the 
Whig press lamented, day by day, 
the embarrassment occasioned by 
the Tory management of the affairs 
of Belgium; little dreaming that 
Lord Grey was preparing an ample 
though tardy acknowledgment of 
concurrence and approbation in the 
whole course of the negotiation 
conducted by the Duke of WeJling- 
tou and Lord Aberdeen J Where, 
then, shall we look, in principle or 
in practice, for the superiority of 
, Whiggish rule i* 

It may be true, that' Sir Robert 
Peel bad not, on the Treasury bench, 
as much assistance in debate as he 
himself had rendered to Mr Can¬ 
ning; the Tory Ministers, it is ad¬ 
mitted, supplied but one great speak¬ 
er ;—how many are now to be count¬ 
ed among the Whigs ? The present 
Government, in tlie House ot Com¬ 
mons, is scarcely equal in oratory, 
and far inferior iu every other sort 
of parliamentary qualification, to the 
superseded andTaluinniated Tories. 
Assuredly, thete are those among the 
present Miuleters who owe their pro* 


motion to their eloquence; but it is 
gone 1 From some, because they 
cannot accommodate it to the change 
of principle and vote; from others, 
because,having only that low species 
of talent which feeds upon misrepre¬ 
sentation and obloquy, they arc 
powerless in defence, and weak in 
explanation. 

Those among the Ministers who 
do speak, have wisely discontinued 
the practice, in wliich they shewed, 
at first, some disposition to indulge, 
of tracing their difficulties to the 
misrule of former governments. But, 
of the absence of any real excuse for 
them,^$hey have afforded evidence, 
more eft'ectual than their silence. 
They have not proposed a single 
measure for correcting the supposed 
abuses; they have not altered the 
system of government, or the course 
of policy. A few retrenchments of 
expenditure, some of them of ex¬ 
tremely questionable propriety, fur¬ 
nishes the wliole history of tlieir do¬ 
mestic administration. They have in¬ 
creased the forces, upon the grounds 
upon Avliich former augmentations 
have been defended; they have up¬ 
on them, and in every other topic, 
fallen at once into precisely the same 
course of argument, which for years 
they had reprobated or ridiculed, as 
the common-place of Ministers. They 
liave even found it necessary to match 
what they usi^d to call the Dundas 
and Bathurst job, in giving a pen¬ 
sion of L.2000 a-year to a VVhig ad¬ 
herent, Avho had recently been pla¬ 
ced in the high office of Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in Scotland, for 
which, however, he gave up no pro¬ 
fession, or other office; and there¬ 
fore might, much more reasonably 
than the dismissed Commissioners of 
the Navy, have been left to his own 
resources. 

'Iheir management of foreign af¬ 
fairs has been ably exposed in your 
pages; it is, however, rather diffi¬ 
cult to treat this topic, because they 
have adopted a system of reserve, 
going far beyond Lord Castlereagh 
or Mr Canning. It is enough for me, 
that Lord Palmerston, so long a mem¬ 
ber of a Tor}r government, has not 
ventured to justify himself at the 
expense of Tory policy. 1 do sus- 
peefS that when we are at last in¬ 
formed of hi^roceedings in respect 
• of B^gium, Portugal, and the Papal 
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legations, it will be found that a new 
policy has been adopted; and that 
ne has set himself, not so much 
against the mismanagement of an¬ 
cient Tories, as against the declara¬ 
tions of modern Whigs; that he has 
thrown aside that rule of non-inter¬ 
vention which Lord Grey establish¬ 
ed or avowed; and has mixed up 
this country in continental affairs, as 
intimately as when the Tories made 
that intermeddling a charge against 
the Walpoles and the Whigs. If Ins 
intervention should lend to war, the 
war and its consequences will not 
be owing to Tory Ministers or Tory 
politics; if war do not ensue, it will 
he because our high-minded Minis¬ 
ter# have taken care, in maintenance 
of the ‘‘ Balance of Power*’—the old 
watchword of the Whigs—to ally 
themselves with the more powerful 
states for the oppression of the 
weaker. If herein they cannot shew 
that they have improved upon Tory 
policy, wc shall find it, 1 candidly 
admit, quite as difficult to had their 
prototypes in the catalogue of Whig 
statesmen. It is only by the unna¬ 
tural union between the disciple of 
Mr Canning and his bitter adver¬ 
sary, that this unmanly policy could 
have been produced. 


I have already, perhaps, taken up 
too much space in combating a sense¬ 
less notion; had 1 been less unwill¬ 
ing to^ occupy pages, which, but for 
me, might have served more usefully 
our great cause, I could have multi¬ 
plied the proofs of that corporate 
self-delusion which characterises the 
Whi^s, to which there is nothing 
similar on this side of the Atlantic. 
But 1 hope that the sketch which I 
liave given of Whig and Tory his¬ 
tory, will shew that his Majesty's 
present Ministers must stand or fall 
by their own merits. They cannot 
claim the honours, if any tliere be, 
belonging to exclusive Wliigs; nor 
honestly boast of being guiltless of 
former misrule. Whigs and Tories 
have in their turn done well; and 
both have at times done ill. Adopt¬ 
ing the designation of Tory, as a sim¬ 
ple symbol of abhorrence of revolu¬ 
tionary measures, and of disgust with 
the vain pretensions of the Whigs, 

I, for one, reinafii. 

Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 

A Tory. 

London^ April 9, 1832, 
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Thnt vok’c rt*.mpasiiri*9 
Whatovor tonrs and inolaiwholv ploa^surps 
Tlip things of nature utter; birds or trees, 

Or win rt* the tnll Mud tlieheath.idant u'avc:^, 

Miinuur and mtidr thin of sudden breexr. 

CULERIDGB 


I heard a song upon the wandering wind, 

A song of many tones—though one full soul 
Breathed through them all imploringly; and made 
All nature as they pass’d, all quivcM'ing leaves 
And low responsive reeds and waters thrill, 

As with the consciousness of human prayer. 

—At times the passion-kindled melody 
Might seem to gush from Sappho’s fervent heart, 
Over the wild sea wave;—at times the strain 
Flow’d with more plaintive sweetness, as if horn * 
Of Petrarch’s voice, beside the lone Vaucluse; 

And sometimes, with its melancholy swell, • . 

A graver sound W^s mingled, a deep note » 

Of Tasso’s holy lyre;—yet still the tones 
Were of a suppluint Zeaoc me no//” was still 
The burden ot tneir niusic; and 1 knew 
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The lay which genius, in its loneliness. 

Its own still world amidst th’ o’erpeopled world, 
llatli ever breathed to Love. 

They crown me with the glistening crown. 

Borne from a deathless tree ; 

1 hear tlie pealing music of renown—* 

O Love! forsake me not I 
Mine were a lone dark lot. 

Bereft of thee I 

They tell me that my soul can throw 
A glory o’er the cartli; 

FVom tnee, from thety is caught that golden glow! 

Shed by thy gentle eyes 
It gives to flower and skies, 

A bright, new hirtii I 

TJicncc gleams the path of morning. 

Over the kindling hills, a sunny zone! 

Thence to its heart of hearts, the Rose is burning 
With lustre not its own! 

Thence every wood-reccss 
la fill'd with loveliness, 

Each bower, to ringdoves and dim violets known. 

I see all beauty by the ray 
That stroarnetli from thy smile; 

Oh ! bear it, bear it not away I 
Can that sweet light beguile ? 

Too pure, too spirit-like, it seems. 

To linger long by earthly streams; 

I clasp it witli th’ alloy 
Of fear ’midst quivering joy, 

Yet must I perish if the gift depart— 

Leave me nut, Love! to mine own beating heart! 

The music from ray lyre 
\Vith ihy swift step would flee; 

Tlie world’s cold breath would quench the starry fire 
In niy deep soul—a temple fill’d with thee! 

Seal’d would the fountains lie. 

The waves of harmoriy, 

WJiich thou alone canst free I 

Like a shrine ’midst rocks forsaken, 

Whence the oracle hath fied; 

Like a harp which none might waken 
But a mighty master dead; 

Like the vase of A perfume scatter’d, 

Such would my spirit be; 

So mute, BO void, so shatter’d, 

Bereft of thee I 

Leave me not, Love I or if this earth 
Yield not for thee a home, 

If the bright summer-land of thy pure birth 

Send thee a silvery voice that whispers—-** Come /” 

Then, with the glory from the rose, 

With tiie sparkle from the stream, 

With the liglit tiiy rainbow-presence throws 
" Ot'er the poet’s dreana; 

^ With all til’ Elysian hues 
Th^ pathway that suffuse. 

With joy, with music, from Iho fading grove, 

Take me, too, heavenward, on tliy wing, sweet Love I 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EDINBRO • BY P. ROONEY, KSt|« 

LETTER FIRST, 

TO THADEUS U'VANE, ESU* OLO’STER STREET, DUBLIN. 

EoiNsbRcu, April 3, isd^. 

Dear Tiiady, —I promised when s^vart rock, plowing against tlie sun 
last we parted, to send you my first like walls of solid metal. 
impressions of Auld Reekie'* In These hills, too, lack the endless 
the name o’ God take them then, but variety of outline, the Asiatic aspect, 
let me beg that you will give me all which Sllose of Wicklow so striking- 
credit for candour, and believo that ]y display, where one sees some, 11^ 
I, at least, set down nought in malice, ed towards heaven graceful and 
I am well aware that this might be ** spire-like, bearing their sharp cone 
doubtful to you, unaccompanied by ^crowns proudly erect,—others, well 
the above profession, when you call canted over to one side, as if reeling 
to mind our last loii!? talk over this from adebaiich—some, saddle-back- 


subjcct-rnatter. You cannot have 
forgotten your incredulity on that 
occasion, or niy half sneer over the 
Scotcli description of the Hyperbo¬ 
rean Athens, which we perused to¬ 
gether, and our recapitulation, by 
way of comparison, of all the splen¬ 
did points of our own Dnab-lin. 

I need not say to you, Tliady desir, 
liow I doat upon every foot of that 
most glorious amphitheatre, wiUnu 
whose capacious bosom our ishnid’s 
pride lies nestled; nor to you need 1 
speak of the love I cherish for every 
green valley, dark locii, and bold 
hill, from Wexford to “ Ould 
Ilowth;”—apropos of hills, we’ll e’en 
begin with ihein, because on that 
head we beat this country hollow. 
I’m not going, mind, to say n word 
about elevatioiiH, or the number of 
feet above sea level; to the devil 
or any other engineer with all such 
formalities! When lonce fix my eyes 
upon the mountain top, it never oc¬ 
curs to me to regulate my admira¬ 
tion, by trigonometrical survey, or 
calculate the sum of my admiration 
to a foot. 

In my mind, Uien, Thady, these 
Scottish hills are tame, when com¬ 
pared with those tossed so plenti¬ 
fully about the counties of Wicklow 
and Dublin, lacking their rich ver¬ 
dure^ when clothed, their decided 
and iron aspect when naked. Here, 
no tail trees shoot up, as with us, 
green, bright, and living, from every 
cleft; nor do you see any of our 
perpendicular masses of uuleavened 


cd, undulate along, green, smooth, 
and soft,—others, in the same group, 
flat and tahle-topped, cut the bright 
blue sky with their hard level lines. 
It occurred to me, TJ»ady, as I com¬ 
pared these hills of ours, so well re¬ 
membered, Avith those of Lothian, 
amongst ivhich I journeyed in ap- 
ronching Edinburgh—it struck me, 
say, as I gazed upon tliose bc'fore 
me, and recalled the others so far 
away, that they afforded no such ill 
example of the widely diftiM-ing cl*a- 
raeteristies of the two nations. Our 
hills, taken separately, olVevlug a 
thousand charms, a thousand attrac¬ 
tions, to the passing stranger, when 
more closely viewed are found to 
be unlinked and riotous, fantastic 
and loose in the detail, having one 
common origin, it is true, but seem¬ 
ingly but ill adjusted for any com¬ 
mon purpose. 

Those of Scotland, on the other 
hand, although far less pleasing, and 
also, on a first glance, far less im¬ 
posing, being each more like the 
other, are yet felt, upon closer in¬ 
spection, to be true part and parcel 
of one well-jointed design. Like 
their sons in their awakened might, 
they rise, dark, stern, and stubborn, 
the immovable guardians of the 
soil that bears them; little attractive, 
if taken in detail and singly viewed, 
but most admirable incieed, when 
contemplated in their banded ma¬ 
jesty, Mind, I speak only of my i>n- 
prtssions^ and that these are strictly 
limited to what fell beneath my ken. 
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Qn thd ]Hne of march I followed. la the Talloy» night dewt yet 
which bjr way of Carlisle,, aad aprinkltim cWw every ehjaken 
acroH the Eak. ibrougb Ewead^e, to leaf anq bWe, aa4 overhead^ the 
Hawick, &c. newly risen sun, changing the lifted 

One grateful word 1 int|8t give in mist on the mountain to a mantle of 
paHsina to the for hut rarely whilst, hurrying through the 

have 1 looked on any more attractive. piwsra^e,H^i|ie and Heron, Max- 
river. In Rome places Us oed is w^l and ^Scott, braid bonnets and 
even, and its banka^verdhnt tO'the bared le'gs, waving plaids, and gUt- 
■very Avater edge; in others,afdeep- tering piked. 

cut, rugged course, strewn with thj^ ^ The wild gillies, scrambling about 
wreck of ages, giving to the stream in the water, fiercely nricking on- 
an altered character at each short ward the, W'eary unwilffng kine, yet 
turn. looking anxious back, and lowing 

Here, it sweeps by, ^mootl^ deep, mournfully for their native pasture; 
and dark, shadowed by its antique the gentler Iiorseincn closing up 
trees; a little way further on, it ^he rear, and making many a care- 
ruffles hurried, and vexed, over a ^ful cast behiad, well knowing that^ 
high hank of small round pebbles, ^keen eyes and ready hands were on 
that shine through the limpid ripple their spur. 

like any diamonds. Again, a lew Picture to yourself at such a mo- 
yards onward, and you meet the meat a sudden clatter of fast coming 
•river rushing towards you with a riders, and then the eliout of “ a 
changed aspect. It now foams and T/iit lwaU,'* or an Armstrong," or 
'rostra in its anger, cumbered, like other bold Border name, ringing 
other coiiqiiprors, by its own tri- from the English bank, and nght 
umphs; it now boils against, and promptly answered by the Scottish 
whirls about, huge masses of fallen Horns, and the various slogan of the 
rock, the proud trophies of many a septs, till the mountain echoes, start- 
winter war, when, in its gathered led in their caves, shriek back the 
strength, it battles with the moiiii- fierce defiance, 
tains, through which it ever “bear- F^cy the—but where the devil 
like" must fight its seaward course. amiR^galloping to ? I set out by 
You cannot imagine, my dear promising, and inteiuling simply to 
Tliady, any thing more lovely, more give you my impressions of “ Edin- 
lonely, than some bits about this bro’ town," and here I am, dashing 
river, God forgive me, but, as we througli the waters of the Esk, yell- 
journeyed by it, 1 caught niyself in- ing barbarous cris de guerre, and 
wardly wishing, more than once, that striking in, with close-set teeth, 
four red wheels, picked out black, amidst aBorder onslaught, where for 
had never yet rattled over its course; every bullock to be knocked in the 
and* truly, in this, 4 found that the head, two tall men were presently 
bridges at least sympathized with brained. 

my feeling, for nothing can well be ^ Marry, wore oxen as high-priced 
more determined than the opposition in these degenerate days, it wotdd 
they offer to these newfangled nia- be needful to lengthen Lent, since f 
chines, for which, it is plain to be fear me there would be few bidders, 
seen, they never were designed. Beef would, doubtless, bo a groat 
I involuntarily blessed their old rarity amongst us peaceable folk; 
grey Targ faces, for their sturdy re- or, as Mr Hood would say, we should 
jection of tliis Jieform, and again soon fall sliort of even a short-rib. 
wished that the ground was yet de- But to go onward—^liaving paid 
bateable, and Johnny Armstrong’s tribute to the fair Esk, the vidiich 1 
grey tower in his owVi good keeping, could not resist. If old surly Sam 
Ob, Thady ! inau,Tnady! what a o* Litchfield marched into the land 
glorious sight it must have been, in by this route, 1 could almost pardon 
the wild manfu' days of raif^ and reft, the learned Bear his Jaundiced pic- 
to hate beheld on a spring morning ture of Scotians barrenness; forsure- 
a band of hungry Scotch Borderers, ly nothing, in appearance, can be 
hurruuhing a^dtove of fat Saxon less fertile than the succession of 
cattle through BOit^ ford of this same bare mountain and bleak valley, 
stream! , ' *^wbicb, if ive except the passage of 
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tlie Ettrick, ii fte scenja chan^^^, Bcco- * 

to “i*VetfAi>/i»n/’Wk6i^ ^Jfe6W7’ morte and irtore slinking, and':' 
of nota^Int nie saf'fficfete to 6e«een also toiwe inspiring^ j for k was Sab- 
a very pretty Sc&tch Ik88fe,,ajver^ batb-dayi and liithertd all bad been 
picturei^aedookiBg '-old lattoladyii.^ qDBfeV voic^dss;, and evett soHtai'yj 
with Wftigge^ enough fdt the ndtble " h'Ui^’ as Ae* drove leisurely on, 
Covenant, devoid tb pl^^^and'<tln$ ^'d^rclies were pouring*forth 
reform, and l^ayitig for ber'^n'a thieif'congregations!—Oh,Thady,my 
very quaint conceit, for - painted dem- fdUow, when- shall tfe feast our 
tbereon is a doffi by name'^‘ BnchJ^ eyes ana hearts, in our own city, on 


thereon is a dog^ by name'^^ Jinch, 
who is made, nothinsrloath, to wis! 


who is made, nothing loath, to wish 
Fusliie “ Oood-luch,'* a wish wliich 
every looker-on Is, at least, sure to 
repeat* 

From the liill above tliis place the 
pulse begins to increase its action, 
and every added mile gives birth to 
some new interest. To the right 
lowers Arthur’s lofty scat, up comes 
on the mind, Ilolyrood, Anthony’s 
Chapel, and the hundred other ima¬ 
ges they conjure in their train. To 
the left darkles the Castle, recalling 
the Bruce—the Douglas—Kirkaldy’s 
loyal defence and luckless end. 

Beyond range the Peiitlauds, the 
stern witness of Clavers’ murders, 
and the eternal monument of his vic- 


Buekf^ eyes ana hearts, in our own city, on 
i, to wish suoli an unuiixed assemblage of well 
ish which clad people, as thal; wliich I then 
t, sure to beheld crowding the wide streets of 
this! 

place the 1 turiUKl tA all sid.^s; I lifted my 
ts action, eyes from one well-dressed group, 
s birth to and they lighted only upon the like, 
the right Ji was sensibly moved by this alv of 


general and equal ease and conrffort. 
“ Where,” 1 asked of ^ 'person seat¬ 
ed behind me, who had bfcen civilly 
pointing out the Hons ,—" where,” I 
asked, “ are your poor ?” , 

“ They’re just here, about you !” 
lie replied, accompanying his an-, 
svver, as I thought, with a smile of 
pride, which 1 at once envied and 
admired. “ These,” lie went on. 


tiins. I wonder did the ("hurch’s 
C'aptain ever dream that time might 
come wlien the humble Covenanters’ 
graves would be remembered jggA 
famous, whilst that of the proud l9m- 
deo sliould afford a subject of dis¬ 
pute to the antiquary alone ? 

But 1 must pull in, and not di¬ 
late so; tlie fact is, Thady, a man 
feels fairly inspired in this region,— 

■ at least I pity nim who docs not so 
feel. It ia a land of romance, and 
one yields helplessly and wholly to 
its influence. 

Nearing the city, 1 was at first 
hugely reminded of dear Dublin; 
the low stone-cabins, cherished dirt- 
heaps, and duck, or pig-puddles, 
light-haired unkempt maidens, and 
sturdy shoeless urchins, all hltli and 
frolic, together with the lofty gar¬ 
den-walls, and square-built houses 
of the better sort, all came in aid of 
the resemblance; but, once within 
the suburb of Newington, the com¬ 
parison woul^ be “ odorous,” as Mrs 
M. says. 

Such plain good taste in design, 
such neatness, ^uch^cleanliness, such 
a general air of comfort, in short, is, 
in my mind, oSfered by no other‘*en- 
trance to any capital city it has been 
my lot to ^ visit, and they have not 
been few. Well, from this onwaW 
VOL. XXXI. KO. cxciy, 


“ are all, or mostly, artisans, and 
work-people of one kind or other; 
we are not yet come to the fashion¬ 
able end of the town.” 

Well, on we rolled.. We passed 
along the vast dry bridge tliat crosses 
the North Loch, connecting the Old 
with the New Town. We turned 
short by the right, halting at the 
Post-office. 

Full bcfoi;e me rose the Caltdn- 
liill. My eyes swept upwards along 
the noble street, glanced oy the mo¬ 
nument of Dugald Stewart, and rest¬ 
ed on the front of the Parthenon; 
they were feasted, filled full with 
beauty. Nelson’s Monument I might 
also have seen; but, after one glance, 
1 would not again see it—1 forgot it 
—I shut it out from my soul's sight, 
and the retina refused again to reflect 
the only blot on a scene so perfect— 
so matchless. ’Twas the only faulty 
and, like the Recording Angel, (not to 
speak it profanely^) 1 feel that 1 ought 
to drop a tear upon the page, and Iflot 
out its remembrance for ever; but, 
alas, I am no angel, Ted, as you well 
know; besides, 1 promised jonjay- 
true impressions, and false reedin^r 
you shall never call me,—tasteless 
you may, perchance, when one day 
you look on this object of my dis¬ 
like. To which 1 answer, each man 
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to his humour; and perhaps 1 mfty 
yet return to this same monument, 
when in one more reasonable tliaii 
at present, 

'Well, 1 at length was set down at 
the coach*office. I clomb the steep 
hill, stared at the Record-hall, wena* 
ed at the heels of iny Hielan porter 
up Prince’s Street, looking mighty 
like a Kerry cow in the middle of 
Coilege-grecn, all diist and be wilder- 
ment,andat ler^th was safelyhoused 
at Mackay’s Hotel, after bumping 
against several ijnde follh through 
Btar-ga/ing at the near Castle, and 
thinking of “ Oliver Cromwell, that 
did it so pummel,” as he did poor 
Lady Jeffries, “ till he made a great 
breach, right into her battlement.’’^ 


By P. Booney, Esq. [May, 

So ends my first chapter; and 
whether I “ go an” or no, must de¬ 
pend upon your gratitude, my hu^ 
mour, Scottish sunshine, and a few 
other chances, all equally uncertain 
and undependable. 

Adieu, Thadeus, darlin’—Excuse 
much of this, as, in serious truth, 
I'm not yet quite sane; I’ll strive to 
sober me down by my next, making 
this strange j^y garment cleave bet^ 
ter to me by the aid of use.” 

V Always yours, 

Patrick RoQ^GY• 

, Machafs Hotels 
Princes StrtsU 


IL 


Dgar Thapy, —Since lYiiting my 
last, I have become as familiar with 
Edinbro*, as a man may well be with 
so large a space in so short a time. 
But with cities as wdth men, an agree¬ 
able first impression mightily facili¬ 
tates intercourse, ripening the ac¬ 
quaintanceship of a day into an case 
and cordiality which a knowledge of 
years fails to produce, when, on the 
other hand, coldness or formality 
chances to cloud the introduction. 

It is pleasant, either in the case of 
men or cities, to feel that closer ac¬ 
quaintanceship has failed to undo the 
charm, which novelty at first, per- 
cliance, helped to weave; and still 
more pleasant to be able to assert, 
that famuiar intercourse has but 
served to confirm the predilection. 

Just in this humour, then, do I sit 
down to pen for you, my second 
batch of Impressions, I have, then, 
Thady, wandered about here ac¬ 
cording to my restless habit, and 
have seen more to admire than might 
justly bo described under the head 1 
have selected, as best suited to a fly¬ 
ing traveller: comprehending a light 
but vigorous glance, that, aided by 
an imagination alive to the subject, 
and prepared to deal with it,8natches 
moat of what is boldest and most at¬ 
tractive, and if fearlessly and fairly 
transferred to paper, often affords a 
Sketch as satisfactory as more la¬ 
boured efforts, checked, as these must 
be, by that weight of responsibility 
which pretension iocurs— 

But to my task* 


In the first place, my own quar¬ 
ters—most happily situated—in no 
slight degree, as it chanced, served 
to keep tile flame alivc,whicha first 
glance on Edinburgh had kindled. 
Immediately opposite my window, 
but at some distance, stand groups 
of buildings, whicli one might fancy 
belonging to some Italian city of the 
mUdle ages—wdien each family re¬ 
sidence was a stout fortress, planned 
and raised in contemplation of a 
siege from Guelph or Ghibelline, 
where all showed solid, stern, and 
safe, the citizens’ only aim space and 
security; and Avhenthe church alone, 
sanctified and shielded by its holy 
purpose, could venture safely to in- 
diilgo the genius of the architect, and 
revel in luxuriant external orna¬ 
ment, fearless and fancy free—such 
were my first impressions^ as, on the 
evening of my arrival, 1 stood at my 
window communing with all which it 
commanded. 

The country, at this point, was 
wholly shut out. On my left hand 
the North Bridge, crossing the loch, 
with the tall houses which form the 
tltc dn pontf limited my view in that 
direction. Immediately in front, 
looking across the deep chasm of the 
once loch—half veiled in the grow¬ 
ing mist of evening, and by the 
smoke of the Houses below, whose 
roofs were barely visible—ran en 
ec%ellon, n succession of towering 

f ables, marking the course of the old 
[igh street; broken at certain dis- 
tancee by long lines of heavy 
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sonry, pierced with amall square win¬ 
dows ; in many of which lights al* 
ready glimmered; some, as it were, 
rising brightly from out the very 
earth, otliers twinkling pale and star- 
like, at an elevation ot nfteen stories. 
Here and there a conical roof, to¬ 
gether with numberless stacks of 
chimneys, chequered the line, and, 
marked against the clear sky, pro¬ 
duced the effect of crenelled battle¬ 
ments. 

On the extreme right, the view was 
flanked high overhead by the Castle, 
a more picturesque mass than which 
it would be difficult to And. Below, 
on the same line of sight, 1 could 
just include the building of the So¬ 
ciety of Artists, looking like some 
temple of antiquity, escaped from 
the ravages of Goth and Frank; the 
solitary evidence of a happier age- 
all else speaking more of security 
Ilian beauty, except, as I before re¬ 
marked, in the church’s case; for on 
the middle ground of this very pic¬ 
ture, at once giving birth to, and con¬ 
firming the recollection, tlie old Tow¬ 
er of St Giles proudly reared its 
head, imperially crowned, and rich 
in the most florid Gothic tracery, im¬ 
parting a finish and relief to the dense 

B , which no single object lelk 
ly ai>propriate could liave done. 
Fancy, in addition to the whole, my 
dear Ted, the last rays of a heaven¬ 
ly day yet lingering in a cloudless 
sky, giving brightness to the more 
prominent points, and investing the 
numerous deep shadows with a 
breadth and grandeur, that was most 
admirably in keeping with the cha¬ 
racter with which my imagination 
had invested this striking scene. 

On these objects, or which my 
hasty sketch will, at best, afford you 
but a very meagre impression, I con¬ 
tinued uiitired to speculate, until 
forms became gradually indistinct, 
and the various and brightly dotted 
lines of lamps alone remained, mark¬ 
ing the singular irregularities of the 
site, and giving no ill idea of just such 
a rude city, suddenly illuminated for 
the night entrh of its feudal lord 
and his array. 

In the morning of j^xt day, which 
was hnppilya fine one, Istrolled about 
the New Town, which offers a suc¬ 
cession of nobly planned streets, ter¬ 
races, and squares, all stone-built, 
and deriving from that circumstance 
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a solid air of giandeur and durabi¬ 
lity on whicli the eye rests widi 
pleasure, and which mere brick and 
mouldy stucco never can impart. 

From every point here, the blue 
waters of the Forth are seen rolling; 
beyond, a wild background of moun¬ 
tains, over all of which, in a fine day, 
the lofty Ben Lomond may be clear¬ 
ly distinguished, braving the sun with 
his snowy head, and looking down 
on the fleecy clouds, where they 
slee^ upon tlie summits of his less 
ambitious compeers. 

1 find 1 must confine my notices 
to what most especially struck me, 
else you Avill have no end to my im- 
pressionsy and they wfill weary, in¬ 
stead of, as 1 design, amusing you. 
One word move, therefore, only, to 
the New Town. 

With St AudreAV Square I was 
especially taken, as 1 looked across 
it, and along the vast Hue of George 
Street, closed by the noble dome 
of St George’s Church, for I pass 
over the equivocal-looking statue 
standing at the bead of Hanover 
Street, since, although it in reality 
cuts this fine line, u hardly inter¬ 
feres with the effect, the eye will¬ 
ingly passing it by, and reposing only 
on the nobler and true termination. 
There can be nowhere, I think, a 
street more finely imagined than this, 
and how the plague the designer 
contrived to select, or carve out, 
such a continuous level at such an 
elevation, does hugely perplex my 
simplicity. Viewca from the Church 
of St George, Melville’s column in St 
Andrew’s Square offers a termina¬ 
tion equally to be admired. Near to 
the latter object one is less satisfied; 
the base appears too mean and inse¬ 
cure for its great office, standing as 
it does upon the soft green-sward, 
whilst the ill-looking birds which 
preside over the corners have pla- 
guily^ the air of attendant harpies, 
roosting under the auspices ot the 
ex-great man. 

But I must hurry away from this 
noble quarter, where all things, how¬ 
ever presently grand, serve only to 
impress one with a sense of the gro w- 
ing greatness of the Scottish capitel; 
the which I trust may be fairly 
viewed as tygical of that of the whole 
nation; and next give you my mpres- 
siona of.that quarter, which as plain¬ 
ly spews former, and if less 
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prosperous and secure, to me, far 
nu^re interesting condition. 

In this latter perambulation, then, 
Thady, it was iny good fortune to be 
companioned with one of the fore¬ 
most of the band of worthies whicli 
Scotland has given to art. One, 
under whose conduct it was impos¬ 
sible to pass any thing admirable, 
unseeing, or look on, uniiistructed; 
whose imagination seems equally re¬ 
gulated by truth, whether gaily lux¬ 
uriating amongst the groves of the 
Bachtchn semi,* or darkly brooding 
over the bleak muir of Maligns^' 
where the Covenant was irrevocably 
sealed in the best blood of the hier¬ 
archy. 

1 stood in the chamber of Mary 
Stuart in llolyrood; rested by her 
very bed, in the warm early sun¬ 
beams, streaming full in at the same 
window through which her bright 
eyes had so often greeted them. 
Truly, Thady, one has need here of 
all the sun’s warmth, for tlie place 
has but a chilly eflect, backed by the 
recollection of the deeds enacted 
therein. I almost, fancied, as the 
tapestry was lifted, and the low door 
heavily opened on tlie dark stair¬ 
head by which the murderers of 
Rizzio entered; that I had a glimpse 
of old Ruthveu’s scowling brows, 
blackened by the iron shade of his 
helmet; close to the door is the little 
closet where the Queen and the 
Countess of Argyle supped in com¬ 
pany with the gentle musician. It is 
not above fifteen feet long, by twelve 
broad, and with the addition of the 
ruffians who burst in upon that hap¬ 
py party, must liave been as fear¬ 
fully filled as ever was the like space 
in any land or time. What has ro¬ 
mance, my dear Thady, to offer, 
equal in horror to a tale like this, of 
whose verity such fearful evidences, 
such speaking proofs, yet exist to 
harrow up the blood, and make the 
looker-on wisli for free breathing 
space, with his lungs panting, and 
his heart thumping against his ribs, 
as if himself under the very gripe of 
the noble bvavoes, who so basely 
outraged nature, and disgraced true 
chivalry! 

Faith, Thady> tlie envied privileges 
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of a lady’s favourite were held by a 
desperate tenure in those days. The 
sword, lilin-sustained, was ever ripe 
for a fall; and, as poor Rizzlo found, 
even the person of the sovereign was 
no safe shield, opposed to the will of 
such subjects, whose ears were as 
ears of adders to the commands of 
the Queen; their hearts, as hearts of 
marble to the tears of the woman* 

In the Duke of Hamilton’s apart¬ 
ments arc some interesting portraits* 
One of Darnley, loutish, small-eyed, 
and brutal, affording no trace of 
tliat beauty for which he was re¬ 
markable. A smaller one of Mary, 
bearing every mark of authenticity. 
Tlio features petite and regular; and 
the lines betraying the heaviness of 
mid-age, with a tendency to fat. 
Here, however, a likeness of our 
James the Second drew more large¬ 
ly on my notice than any other; it 
was most likely placed here by him¬ 
self, when, as Duke of York, lie held 
at llolyrood the most brilliant court 
probably that Scotland ever boasted, 
and won “ golden opinions” from 
all sorts of people, laying the broad 
foundations of a love, wiiich, cleaving 
to his ill-fatcd descendants, cost 
Scotland much of lier best blood. It 
if impossible for the least imagina- 
tivo person to look upon this portrait, 
and not marvel at the turn of for¬ 
tune’s wheel, which makes the once 
master of St Germain’s a twice exiled 
lodgeriu the palace of the once mas¬ 
ter of Holyrood. 

Anthony’s Chapel was the next 
point 1 made; and in walking to it, 
I was truly surprised by the deep soli¬ 
tude into which five minutes plunges 
one. Look towards thecity,and every 
object bespeaks the refinementof cul¬ 
ture and civilisation; turn your back, 
and all is uncultured, natural, and 
savage. You miglit as well be in a 
desert: not a sound, not a soul; not 
a sign of husbandry, not a domestic 
animal within ken; dark glens and 
rocky heights stretch in unbroken 
lines as far as the sight can penetrate. 
Tlie ruined Chapel only speaks of 
man, and looking on this, you miglit 
fancy it the mouldering altar of some 
Cenobite of th^wilderncss, and your¬ 
self the first modern discoverer. 


* Garden of the seraglio, In the Ci'imea. 
f Mattfusomoori where Sharpe wa« slflln. 
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The day was fitful, the wind east 
by north, loose banks of fog rose 
from the sea, and kept flitting land* 
ward, wholly veiling many^ objects, 
and leaving others hard by in bright 
sunshine. My companion, with the 
feeling of a painter, was regretting 
this—a regret in which 1 joined. Yet 
do I owe to tliis chance the most 
unalloyed long look on the Calton 
Hill I have enjoyed at all, and Thady, 
my boy, what a soul-stirring sight 
it was I The Parthenon and the Mo¬ 
numents stood out bright and clearly 
defined in dazzling sun-light, whilst 
on the intervening space rested a 
thick cloud, enveloping and conceal¬ 
ing that tea-garden tower, to Aviiich I 
cannot be reconciled, whilst it is left 
standing in such a place and so com¬ 
panioned.*—What an idea was that 
of a sailor, whom my friend one day 
encountered, brovyliUvp close by 
this Nelson’s tower, and looking 
quietly upon it. 

“ What do you think of the Admi¬ 
ral’s Monument?” enquired the art¬ 
ist, attracted by tbc thoughtful air 
of the old tar- 

"Not much, master; it’s a queer 
sodger-looking place, in my mind,” 
was the cool reply. 

" W’hy, what would you have for 
his monument?” 

“ What would fhavc!” cries Jack, 
musing for a little, with a quiet smile; 
“ Why, ni tell you, I’d have som’at 
a leetle more ship-shape—I’d a took 
one them taunt pillars, stuck it up 
like the main-lower-mast of the 
Victory, rigged a thing like the main¬ 
top on to it, and clapped the old boy 
over all, bow-on to the Firth, his right 
arm adrift, a cannon-ball in bis left 
hand, and his one eye looking well- 
up among the scud, flying across his 
bare head.” 

It was a grand, a generous thought, 
to make this hill the site of their 
monuments who have deserved well 
of their country; nnd what a perpe¬ 
tuity of fame does a man bid for, Avho 
fights to gain place thereon ! What 
would a Scotchman not attempt, to 
earn one foot of a soil hallowed to 
such an end—to stand boldly out an 
honoured landmark in the eyes of 
generations—to feel that your child¬ 
ren, come they east or west, or north 
or south, may stretch forth their 
hands, and proudly say, ** There 
stands the monument of our father I” 
\iliat the devil is a hole in St Paul’s 


to this, Thady ? Only think of having 
your shell crushed within a month 
after your burial by the huge carcass 
of some stinking alderman, and your 
bit of shining marble shewn by a 
beef-fed rascal, in a red gown, to 
curious country schoolboys, at a 
charge of “ only twopence a-pieco!” 
Faugh on such fame. When compa* 
red to an urn based by the free moun¬ 
tain ! 

But my impressions gain ou me, 
1 find, and must not be let to circle 
in such wide flights. The subject is, 
in fact, over much for me, Thady, 
and the recollections linked with the 
subject throng upon my imagination, 
confounding and bewildering it. 

Of the Canongate 1 shall only re¬ 
mark, that it is a street of romance, 
one long line of ancient poetry tell¬ 
ing in imagery, rude, but rich and 
true, of memorable bygone times, 
and of the actors therein. One thing 
I must name to you;—fancy the house 
of John Knox, tenanted by aDryden, 
that Drydon a Barbatic, and one who 
swears by the coi'enant, and, inaugre 
idolatry, worships the grim bust of 
the Scotch Retormor, stuck in a 
niche by bis door, ns his patron saint. 

Wliat a book is " the Heart of Mid- 
Lothiau!” FollowinthisboukthePor- 
teous mob, and you have every house 
yet standing, from St Giles down to 
the Grassmarket. These made the 
less impression on me, for 1 already 
knew, and, in those pages, had often 
looked upon them. 

On the extent and beauty of the 
prospects from the Castle, and every 
other elevation, 1 am silent for the 
like reason ; the same graphic pen, 
the only one which could trulyimagc 
forth such scenery, having already 
made most of Hiem familiar to all 


lovers of nature, Alas! that her 
faitlkfiilest painter sliould have for¬ 
sook his honoured function to play 
the truant in far off sunny lands! 
Yet so it is!—The weary Magician 
lias cast his wand aside, bequeathing, 
like his mighty wizard namesake, his 
achievements to the wonder of com¬ 


ing ages, and like him, too, bearing 
to the unrevealing silent tomb, the 
secret of the spell by which he 
wrought his wonders. 

Adieu, Afwr Thady, yours always, 
abroad or at home, dead or alive, 

Patrick Roonevi 


MacJtay^s Hotel, 
Jpril 14^/#, 
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The traveller who looks for won- Frenchmen miserable, would alto- 
ders always turns his face to the getber extinguish the only inter- 
south. There he iirst finds among course with European faces, which 
the Swiss Jiills, romance, and tlio visits his soul with a recollection of 
Ranz de vavhes. Still onward he human nature. 

huds iloinan ruins, Etruscan frag- The more profound traveller pushes 

iiients, the dust of the Scipios, aiid still to the south; mounts a camel, 
the living Lazaroni. Still onward, breakfasts with the Bashaw of Benin; 
if he has the hardihood, which Ho- is robbed by the majesty of the Man- 
race professes that he had not,-he dingoes; is bastinadoed, flogged, 
throws himself and his curiosity on starved and dungeoned, bya relay of 
board a.rests on his oars in kings, at every live miles, until be 
the centre of the Bay of Naples, reaches the "empire of Tirabuctoo;” 
diiiiks in sea-air and sunshine, dis- finds, as usual, that there is no cm- 
covers that the sky "never produced pire; gets e. coup de soleit: finds his 
such a sun before,” nor the breeze liver Bulamxzedy bis pulses iii the 
filled his organization with such a black fever; lives just long enough 
superfluity of aromas; and lingers to sec himself robbed to the last 
there, sketching Vesuvius in his port- scrap of his journal and liis ward- 
fulio, recording his raptures in his robe, and thus bequeathing his ex¬ 
tablets, or describing the iindcscri- ample to a posterity whom he is sure 
bable, until he catches the night of htiding blockheads enough toemu- 
dew, which, to a novice, is as fatal late his absurdity, and long to share 
as a cannon shot; or is carried a shred of his fame, 
out of the bay by the current that On setting out upon iny travels, 1 
Insidiously steals round Caprtea, and neither looked for wonders, nor 
finds himself at once in breakers, in turned my horse’s head to the south, 
the dark, and in the hands of a row- My way was to the north, where 
boat full of Algerines. All this many I had some concerns of botii study 
a Roman lover has enjoyed within the and business with St Petersburgh. 
course of his first Neapolitan twelve 1 went through Mecklenburgh, ta- 
hours; and nil this be may enjoy mous for the best-humoured peo- 
Btill, notwithstanding the presence plo and the worst highways in the 
of General Savary and his French world; and after seeing the Sove- 
heroes in the ancient scat of the Dey. reign Prince and the other curiosi- 
Piracy is too native to the Algerine, ties of the place, 1 followed tho shore 
to be eradicated by even the vigor- of the Baltic, througli Pomerania, and 
ous snrvedlance of the first police in due time passed through Wisrnar, 
officer of Napoleon luinself. The renowned for the best beer in Ger- 
Algeriues still launch their row- many, and reached Rostock, equally 
boats, sweep across the glassy Me- renowned for having the worst; two 
diterrnnean, float along the Italian .characteristics which go a prodigious 
shores, and carry off priests and prin- length in the land of the Cimbri and 
cesses in the original style. Whether Teutones. 

the French braces are cognizant of But Rostock bad better things for 
this revival of the national habits, is me than its beer. 1 tliere found my 
not clear. But France is a nation excellent friend. Major Von Her- 
of such infinite good'brccding, that, mand, with whom 1 had made half a 
while it uniformly respected tha dozen campaigns in the Liehenstein 
manners of its allies in America too hussars, in the Napoleon wars, and 
much to prevent them from roasting who, after gaining honours and 
or eating each other, whenever they wounds in very different proportion, 
thought propel we can scarcely con- had retired Major from the service 
ceive that its legMotors, who still ho- of Mars to matrimony, and was now 
nourtheslave-trade,lEkwili#aiTiora, husband, of a handsome Mecklen- 
who wither in the fires Of if liWim burgher, and father of a little corpo- 
the most intolerable suashln^'WlIk 

merciless ennui, that ever old M^or welcomed me with 
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soldierly hospitality; but it was soon 
clear enough that the household was 
in some state of contusion. And 
when we were left to take our bottle 
of Rhenish after supper, the story 
came out in the shape of a reluctant 
apology for the necessity of leaving 
me next morning. “ The awkward¬ 
ness of this breach of good fellow¬ 
ship is increased,” said he, " by my 
being scarcely able to say where I 
am going, or for what object. But 
the truth is, that 1 think niy family 
have been grossly insulted in the 
person of one of my sisters by an 
adventurer, as I pronounce him, but 
by a sort of angel in disguise, as all 
the women here have resolved, with 
one voice, including my unlucky 
sister, who took him for better for 
worse a year ago, and who will now 
probably have time enough to repent 
of relying on tlie plausible tongue, 
of what 1 must acknowledge to have 
been a very showy scoundrel.” 

AVhere did he coinc from ?” was 
my question. 

“ Oh, from Berlin, of course,” was 
tlio answer; “ all our Cupids in the 
north come from the German Paris.” 

“ Ilis name?”—"Steinfort—a good 
travelling name. He gave himself 
out for a Captain in the Zieten hus¬ 
sars ; knewevery body every where— 
received perpetual letters with fine 
names on them—talked as if he had 
been presented in every court of 
Europe—spoke half-a-dozen lan- 

{ ;uages—fiddled, fluted, and sang, till 
le drew all the brains out of the wo¬ 
men's heads; and when he led my 
sister to church, was reported to 
have left, 1 can't tell how many hun¬ 
dreds of our belles in a state of de- 
•* 11 * 

spair.” 

“ But how went on the matrimo¬ 
nial year V” I asked.—“ Nothing 
could be better,” was the reply;" all 
adoration for the first month, as is 
the etiquette. Then came fondness; 
friendship followed; every thing was 
done with the regularity of a master 
of the whole ceremonial. Then came 
paternity; a new revival of his rap¬ 
tures; never was father fonder— 
never was infant so caressed—never 
was wife so worshipped. It must 
be owned that the fellow performed 
hla part to perfection,” 

'■ But the explosion, the 
trophe—How did they oceiiF ?” 

“ That 1 can Bcarcely;;^l)/V^a^ 
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the Major. « He received a letter 
by an odd-looking courier about a 
fortnight ago, and from tliat time he 
becanlo prodigiously fond of staying 
at home. His wife at length urged 
him out, for the mere benefit of a 
morning's shooting in the fir groves 
round the town. He suffered him¬ 
self to be persuaded; took his guu 
and his dog, and from that time to 
this no soul in Rostock has seen his 
face. The dog came duly home, the 
gun wqs found in the wood, but the 
sportsman was gone. We were about 
to send out our people to scour 
the country, but the knave, not to be 
deficient in politeness to the last, 
contrived, how I know not, to dis¬ 
patch a letter to his unfortunate wife, 
apologizing, with the grace of a Ber¬ 
lin coxcomb, for the uelay of his re¬ 
turn, stating some nonsense about 
business, &c., promising that he 
should ‘ throw himself at her feet at 
the earliest opportunity,’ and in fact 
clapping his wings, and quitting his 
wire and the country for life, I sup¬ 
pose. Thercisthofellow’s billet-doux* 
Itsmells so confoundedly of perfumes 
that 1 cannot bear to touch it. See 
if you can make any thing more of it 
than we can.” 

His note was produced; it had all 
the guilt of the perfumes strong 
upon it; hut it was an eloquent, and, 
as 1 should have conceived, a stri¬ 
kingly sincere performance. It was 
long, and seemed to have been writ¬ 
ten under great depression of mind; 
but there was evidently some story 
in the matter wliicli the writer had 
not the power to disclose. " And 
your journey is to find tlie letter- 
writer':'” I asked. " I know of no¬ 
thing else to be done,” was the an« 
swei. On gathering up a few scraps 
of his papers, for he seems to have 
spent all his late retired hours in 
destroying Ids correspondence, 1 
found an account of some kind, Swe¬ 
dish, with the Scania postmark, and 
to Sweden I make my first move¬ 
ment, though probably the fellow Is 
by this time fighting, fiddling, or 
maiTying, among the heroes and he¬ 
roines of South America.” 

For my part, I hnd nothing better 
to do in my three months’ leave 

Sweden was new 
I might as well go there 
ftttnny where else; I had {Qso seen 
iiie bright eyes and pale checks of 
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the deserted wife; gjallawtry, novel¬ 
ty, and old friendship, were ail en¬ 
gaged in the aifair: 1 offered to ac¬ 
company Von Hennand; and my 
offer, after some deprecatory civili¬ 
ties, was accepted. 

Between soldiers who hare stood 
the tire of a French battery together, 
there Is not ninch ceremony; and 
the hussar, who is a wild iiiau by 
profession, and sleeps oftener in a 
bush than a bed, seldom requires 
“much preparatiou. Von Hermand 
and 1 were accordingly on* horse¬ 
back by six the next morning, and, 
with a pair of stout valets, if not 
very accomplished ones, they being 
old dragoons who liad received their 
discharge and retired with the Ma¬ 
jor, we galloped off, followed by 
prayers, sighs, and tears enough to 
have wafted an army of crusaders. 

Pomerania is, as but few of the 
w'orld know, excepting the Baltic 
smugglers, a rough country, though 
as flat as a Tartar’s face; its rougli- 
ness consisting in roads axle-deep; 
in a most prodigious fertility of 
thorns and thistles, and in, 1 think, 
an unrivalled scorn of all civility 
among its people. 1 am not ultra- 
ai'istocrat, but heaven defend me 
from eating, drinking, ov sleeping, 
from living or dying, among a nation 
of peasants ! After having tried the 
towns, from Demmin to Usedom, and 
being half starved in them all, our 
next experiment was the country. 
Here we had the barbarism of man¬ 
ners, united to the barbarism of soli¬ 
tude. And here wc might have 
roved till the great day which finish¬ 
es all ihingK, without getting a civil 
word, or an ounce of white bread. 
Tlie Major was beginning, 1 saw, to 
be rather weary of the adventure. 
The valets, honest fellows as they 
were,w'erc all but in a state of mu¬ 
tiny ; nothing but my military adroit¬ 
ness in supplying them with double 
rations of tobacco, on the first symp¬ 
toms of discontent, could have pre¬ 
vented them from dropping the reins 
on their chargers’ necks; which 
would, in that case, have inevitably 
turned their heads home. But what 
German, from the Tyrol to Holstein, 
could ever resist tobacco, the nation¬ 
al ambrodia, the original temptation 
of the Germim Ever They rollow* 
ed; I drew up our order of march. 


put the Major in the centre, the dra¬ 
goons in the rearguard, and took 
upou myself the parts of outpost, 
vidette, general patrol, and univer¬ 
sal purveyor. In this campaigning 
style we ranged the whole coast of 
Swedish Pomerania, intending to 
make our next incursion into the 
Prussian part of the province, and 
then regularly proceeding over our 
human hunting-ground. 

From time to time we had re¬ 
ceived some of those encourage¬ 
ments to pursue the chase, which, 
though the most frivolous things 
imaginable in the sight of common 
reason, yet, to men embarked in any 
peculiar pursuit, always seem to give 
such prodigiously solid encourage¬ 
ment for going on and continuing to 
be fooled. We seldom attempted to 
give a hint of our object without 
finding that shewy swindlers were a 
commodity rife in the coldest cor¬ 
ners of the north; nor described our 
adventurer, without hearing that 
his very countci^part liatT “ passed 
tlirougli the town the night before,^’ 
and was at that moment supposed 
to be sitting at breakfast, dinner, or 
supper, at some village within the 
next half dozen miles. Of course, 
while we were yet novices, on these 
occasions we put spurs to our 
steeds, and had the simple advan¬ 
tage of the exercise for our trouble. 
It was, however, a season in which a 
gallop across a wild country might 
not be reckoned among the severest 
trials of Jmman philosophy. It was 
the close of autumn; and the last 
days of autumn in the north are 
not to be undervalued bc^de its 
finest and fairest hours in the south. 
Even the weeds put on their robe 
of colours, the pines and thickets 
were regally invested with gold and 
purple, and the skies were all in 
grand gala. The Baltic is but a s^t 
water lake at best, and in its days 
undisturbed by Odin and his chariot 
"of the whirlwind, is as fine a mirror 
for the sunsets and evening stars of 
the Pole, as the waters of Italy for 
the hanging forest and the cluster¬ 
ing vineyard. 

Nature, rich, lovely, and luscious, 
in the south, is calm, solemn, and 
superb in the north; but, like the 
fair sex, she is fair every where: and 
the eye must be singularly dim that 
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would not bow to lier autumnal 
beauty) even on the shorea of Pome¬ 
rania. 

But one of those loveliest of even¬ 
ings exhibited the caprice of beauty; 
a breezC) soft as ever breathed in 
Paphos, suddenly swelled into a 
gale; clouds that lay floating on the 
west in pavilions of vermeil and 
violet, suddenly congregated into 
pillars of rolling smoke, mountains 
of conflagrations, and chaoses of 
flauiG) wind, water, and thunder¬ 
bolts. The trumpet of Odin was 
sounded over the horizon, and all 
his windy legions came flocking on 
all their watery wings. Wc were 
drenched in a moment; our horses 
reared, groaned, and ran wherever 
it liked them best; mutiny was again 
in the camp, and the Major gravely 
declared his thorough conviction 
that swindler-catching was out of 
his department. But,howevev wise 
the determination might be for the 
future, tlie only thing worth think¬ 
ing of for the present was, where to 
find a roof for ourselves and our 
horses. 

No spot in the province could 
have been worse calculated to give 
a man comfort in a storm. Wc were 
riding along the shore of the Kleino 
HofFj in which nothing but an oys¬ 
ter could live, and nothing but an 
otter could And a place to bide its 
head. As far as the eye reached 
landward was weed, yellow, blue, 
and green, perfectly picturesque, 
but tnc picturesque unbroken by 
any vestige of the dwelling of man. 
Seaward, to the extremity of the 
horizon, all was a bed of dim- 
coloured billows, rolling and tossing 
before a tough and rough nortli- 
wester. The earth was a deluge, 
and the sky was a reservoir from 
which the deluge poured. Night, 
too, fell rapidly. The good old 
times when we should have Avrap- 
ed ourselves up in our cloaks, 
indled the first tree wc met, roast¬ 
ed the first sheep, and lain down 
beside our chargers to sleep out the 
night, till sunshine or an enemy’s 
shot broke our slumbers, were pass¬ 
ed^ away. The excitement of cam¬ 
paigning,—and there is no excitement 
on earth that can be its equal for ma¬ 
king men forget every thing of per¬ 
sonal annoyance,—was not to bo 


found on the shores of this sandy 
armlet of the brown Baltic. 1 be¬ 
gan fully to coincide in the logic of 
the Major, and to think with a fond¬ 
ness fatal to heroism of all kinds, of 
the delights of a fireside, a supper 
to eat, and a bed to He on. 

While 1 was soliloquizing on this 
vexatious contrast, one of our valets, 
whose horse had probably grown 
tired of his rider’s grumblings or his 
tobacco, dropped him over his ears 
into a streamlet, now swelled to a 
torrent, which rolled into the sea. 
The old dragoon rolled with it, and 
had nearly found a fatal result from 
adopting the old courtier policy of 
following the stream. Through all 
the howling of the tempest we heard 
his roar for help, or for the loss of 
his pipe, 1 forget Avhicli; the meer¬ 
schaum being In nil probability as 
dear to his Keyserslautern soul as 
any part of his configuration. Wo 
lost sight of him for a moment; till, 
by a flash of the blue flame that was 
darting about us in a thousand spiky 
fantasies, we saw him and bis horso 
climbing up the opposite bank; and 
lieai'd him, in another moment, cry¬ 
ing out that he saw a light in a hut, 
but hoAV many leagues off he could 
not venture to guess. The news, so 
far as it went, was cheering. We all 
plunged into the stream, found it 
fordable, saw the light, and push¬ 
ed our tired steeds gallantly through 
moss and mire, towards this new har¬ 
binger of bed and board. 

The hut turned out to be a kind 
of country inn, or large farm-house; 
and if we were to judge from the 
blaze through the windows, which 
gave signs of a good fire in the Kitch¬ 
en, and the roar of song and laughter 
that echoed along this windy wilder¬ 
ness, we had fallen in with some 
place of remarkably festive entertain¬ 
ment in a remarkably festive time. 
The prospect cheered us infinitely, 
and the Major fairly outstripped me 
in a race tor the door. But there 
our charge was brought to a full 
stop;—the entrance was as fast shut 
up as the dungeon of Spandau. The 
Major knocked, all in vain; vocife¬ 
rated, equally in vain; threatened to 
break every casement in the house, 
still in vain; swore by the shade of 
Marshal Daun, and the beard of the 
Qrand Turk, equally in Vain ; and 
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at length, like all puzzled generals, 
had no alternative for it but to hold 
a council of war. The very name 
iH, in all instances, but another word 
for despair; and though the two dra¬ 
goons were invited to the council, 
the only expedient that our united 
, wisdom could devise, was either to 
storm the house, to set it on fire, or 
to ride away and take the chances 
of the world, which probably meant, 

^ being drowned in some quagmire, or 
beaten to pieces by some falling fo' 
rest, before the next half hour. 

i confess I heard this decision with 
more repugnance than became due 
notions of military obedience; and 
tlie prospect of quitting this world, 
when I had got three months’ leave 
from the parades and patrolings of 
garrison life, of all lives the, most 
tiresome, or of cutting short the vow 
tliat I had made, of spending that 
niglit in particular over a good fire 
and a better bottle, made me a re- 
volter at once. I accordingly, in my 
character of vidette, lingered a few 
hundred paces behind our retreatinj^ 
force, and pondered on the possibi¬ 
lities of finding the bed and the bot¬ 
tle after all. One of the oddities of 
the affair was, that the moment of 
our knocking at the Inexorable door, 
seemed to have Ihe effect of sudden 
mortality on aU;Widiin. Tt was the 
knock of doaft, and the Major the 
ministering angel. Every sound had 
sunk at once—every light had per¬ 
ished ; there was neither song nor 
shout, fire nor candle, in the tene¬ 
ment; and the suddenness of the 
change from boisterous merriment 
to silence worthy of an assembly of 
mummies, had undoubtedly been 
among the more secret motives 
which moved our two dragoons to 
acquiesce so submissively in the or¬ 
der for bivouacking on the moor. 
Fond as the German is, whether sol¬ 
dier or citizen, of the good things of 
this world, he is not disposed to buy 
them at more than their v^alue. He 
will venture his brains against a bat¬ 
tery, for the buttons of theavtillery- 
raan that points the guns at him; he 
will run the chance of the rope in 
the most friendly country, for a pul¬ 
let ; but he will have nothing to do 
with skirmishers recruited from the 
world of ghosts. The dire impres* 
sion on our valets was, that the rarm- 
yard was some outpost of Beelze¬ 


bub, and that it was not in thei^ 
ders to attack any of his pickets. 
Von Hermand liimself, though an 
brave as his own sword, had seemed 
particularly struck with the exti aor- 
diiiary change from Baccbanalianism 
to dumbness; and his philosophy, 
for the time, was evidently not of a 
very different altitude from that of 
the dragoon school. However, while 
1 gazed on the mansion, I perceived 
a renewed twinkle through one of 
the shutters; the view considerably 
cheered the gloominess of my spe¬ 
culations, ana taking post in silence 
under a projection of the wall, 1 
drew the reins tight, and waited for 
further developements. Presently 
the shutter opened a little more wide¬ 
ly; and this was soon after followed 
by the projection of a head and neck. 
As 1 was still in my saddle, I was 
just on the elevation which gave me 
an opportunity of seizing both the 
head and the opportunity. 1 did 
both, and, notwithstanding a.v igorous 
struggle, held fast my prize. Wc 
were pretty evenly matched, for the 
prisoner, though meagre, was tall 
and bony, and his fixed position gave 
him a manifest advantage over my 
moving one. My horse, too, soon 
began to make himself a party in 
the melee, and in another moment I 
should have been hanging in mid 
air; when perceiving i had lost one 
chance for victory, 1 plucked out a 
pistol, and ordered my captive to 
surremlerwitlioutloss of time. Whe¬ 
ther the result would have been that 
I should have shot him, or he hanged 
me, was still unsettled, until another 
party was involved, to which sol¬ 
diers and philosophers alike lay 
down their arms. 

Roused, 1 presume, by my most 
solemn protestations that 1 should 
fire, a form rushed out of the cham¬ 
ber nearest the casement in an in¬ 
stant, and implored mercy for “ her 
dear uncle.” Feeble as the light 
was, 1 could discover that the sup¬ 
plicant was an uncommonly pretty 
creature, who spoke German with 
the purest accent of Saxony, had the 
bluest eyes shaded witii the most 
luxuriant auburn curls, and that I 
should be a monster of the blackest 
dye to withstand her opinion on any. 
subject under the stars. I instantly 
released my prisoner, leaving it to 
bis honour and the lady’s feelings, 
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whether it were becoming that a sol¬ 
dier of the Zleten should be left to 
die supperlesB on such a tremendous 
night. 

The uncle was still disposed to be 
sullen enough, but the niece was 
still irresistible; and whether site 
thought that there might be some 
variety in the news of the world, 
which might be brouglit even by me, 
or moved by the compassion that 
belongs to the whole sex, but which 
1 have found at all times especially 
vivid in proportion to their beauty, 
she at length prevailed on the dear¬ 
est of uncles, and most reluctant of 
landlords, to unbar his doors, and 
give me shelter for the night. But 
now a fresh cause of parley arose. 
1 demanded quarters for the whole 
party. The commandant of the gar¬ 
rison would allow entrance to none 
but the attacking force. The pre¬ 
sence of the, lady prevented a re¬ 
turn to hostilities on my side. But 
the Major, either more unsuscepti¬ 
ble of the deference due to the finest 
of blue eyes, and the most luxuriant 
of auburn curls, or infuriated by 
bodily fear of being starved or drown¬ 
ed in the course of the night, made 
a rush at the half-opened gate, car¬ 
ried it ill full charge with the force 
of a petard, and was master of the 
place before a proliminary syllable 
could announce his appearance and 
possession. 

We were ushered into an apart¬ 
ment, or rather usliered ourselves, 
for ceremony was at an end. But 
where were the jovial fellows who 
had made the desert ring; and where 
was the supper that had inspired 
tliem with such festivity ? Or were 
they indeed spectres, and the uncle 
of the fairest of nieces but the magi- 
cian who called them up to their 
revels, and sent them down again to 
the place from which they came ? 
The nouse looked the very dwelling 
of loneliness. There was not a ves¬ 
tige of the long table, where we had 
fancied that some score of smug¬ 
glers, or bandits, must have been 
arinking their deep potations of 
Rhein-wlne or Mecklenburg beer. 
A dying brand or two were in the 
fire-p]ace, a crazy table lay in a cor¬ 
ner, a few stools weiw scattered 
through theTOom ; fhere was furni¬ 
ture enough for a ghost, but no 
more. We began to fear that our 


supper would be on the same ghost¬ 
ly scale. But the .entrance of the 
ZungfraUf basket in hand, happily 
relieved us from this share of tlie 
catastrophe. Bread, some fragments 
of one of the sheep that grazed the 
weeds of the moor, and a couple of 
flasks of tolerable wine, which scent¬ 
ed to constitute the family cellar, 
stood between us and death by fa¬ 
mine for the time; and the Major, 
in his exultation, panegyrized iny 
capture of the fortress as an exploit 
worthy to eclipse half the 
main^ from tlie storm of the lines of 
Weissemburg to the assault of Smo- 
lensko. * 

As the fiasks went tlieir rounds, 
and the brands blazed, both essen¬ 
tial tQ the recovery of our good-hu¬ 
mour, we began to enquire into the 
causes which could have fixed any 
human being in so unpalateable a 
spot. But the hermit was superior 
to all hints; and we were at leiigtli 
forced to try the simpler mode of di¬ 
rect questioning, ” I'he stars,*' was at 
length the wild answer. Von Her- 
mand and I glanced at each other; 
and I could see in the Major’s face 
that the solemnity of tone in which 
this was pronounced, was not lost 
upon my gallant, but .very spectre- 
hating friend.1 burst'into an invo¬ 
luntary laugh.. The grim lord of the 
mansion turned bia ey« on me; and 
whether it was the filusion of the 
moment, or that some strange lustie 
shot from it, the emanation of an 
inflamed mind, I think that 1 never 
saw an eye so difficult to sustain. 

“ Yes, tho stars !” cxclaiinefl tlie 
enthusiast. “ You, and beings like 
you, the children of clay, untaught 
the sublime mysteries of these glo¬ 
rious lights, scoff at their science; 
but it k true, proudly, splendidly 
true, though it be hid in clouds and 
the veil of impenetrable darkness to 
the eyes of the multitude.” 

The energy with which he poured 
out this tirade, gave, it must be own¬ 
ed, a singular force to his counte¬ 
nance. Ills features, which had been 
hitherto dim and withered, now 
seemed to fill out, and shape into an 
expression, which was all but over¬ 
powering, and at last had the look of 
singular mental vigour. His voice 
had lost its hollowness. It was now 
powerful and full volumed. But 
those are the usual miracles ofen- 
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Ihusiasm, let the subject be what it 
may. The win^, too, or the time, 
for it was now fully the witches* 
hour, or the natural excitement of 
finding that he had human beings to 
listen to him, and possibly to be con¬ 
verted into stargazers like himself, 
increased liis animation, and wo 
found in this wild man of the woods 
a highly informed, though undoubt¬ 
edly an extremely eccentric compa¬ 
nion for the hour. 

Our flasks were already traver¬ 
sing the table with a much lighter 
freiglit, than wlien wo began disbur¬ 
dening tliein; perhaps some glances 
exchanged between Von liermand 
and myself, certainly less in regi’ct 
for the low state of . the Rhenish, 
than for the omen which it gave, 
and our breaking up for the night, 
caught tlie astrologer’s eye in the 
midst of a harangue mixed of all 
sorts of topics, from the discovery of 
tile longitude to the length of the 
Queen of Sheba’s slipper; or the 
etiquette of the court of Vienna at 
the last imperial birth-day. A touch 
on a bell conjured up another flask 
without delay; but not self-moved, 
but brought in by what, in my poetic 
days, I should have dreamed into a 
sylph, or a fairy princess, it was a 
pretty being, dressed in some Avild 
hut uncommonly picturesque cos¬ 
tume, with a wreath of lilies, or 
while roses, or some such pretty em¬ 
blem of her own innocence, in her 
ringlets, a light veil floating behind, 
an embroidei'ed girdle round her 
slender waist, and youth, beauty, 
and archness enough in her coun¬ 
tenance to Iiave made Socrates him¬ 
self many a second time. She came 
in with a solemn step, and singing, 
in a sweet voice, but scarcely abovci 
a whisper, tlie Incantation from 
Faust. Her sparkling eyo was sufii- 
cienily at war with tlie gravity of the 
strain; but the pantomime was too 
graceful for us to disturb it. She 
made an obeisaTicc to the table and 
the guests, then turned to the astro¬ 
loger, and, with a bending of fore¬ 
head worthy of an attendant spirit 
to the Lord of Solomon’s seal, paid 
her homage, and instantly glided out 
of the room. The whole movement 
was too expeditiously over for us 
to have the power of doin^ any thing 
but'looking and wondering, what¬ 
ever might have been our wish to 


secure the sylph as an ornament to 
our board. There was something 
too visionary in the entire, to leave 
us in the ordinary state of honest 
hussars over the table; and I am not 
sure that Von Hermand, to this hour, 
is perfectly satistied that the little 
flask-bearer was not a creature of 
the elements, made for the occasion 
by a whirl of the magician’s wand. 

However, when the first surprise 
Avas over, I ventured to ask, whe¬ 
ther our landlord was fortunate 
enough to liaA^e many such attendants 
in his establishment. But the ques¬ 
tion was too late; he Avas absorbed 
in higher fantasies. He had thrown 
open one of the casements, and was 
gazing with a pair of eyes that flash¬ 
ed with cither frenzy or inspiration 
on the face of the night. The storm 
had passed oil', or lived only in the 
deep murmurs that told, from time 
to time, of the tlmiulcr-cloudH that 
floated aAvay over the Baltic. The 
air breathed in deliciously cool, and 
with tlie living freshness and frag¬ 
rance of tlie Avild plants after rain; 
but the heavens wore tlic true pomp 
of the scene; the clouds and mists 
bad been swept HAvay alike, and the 
hkies were like a 'furkish beauty 
that had suddenly dropt her veil to 
enamour tlie daring gazer. Beauti¬ 
ful at all times, they were more beau¬ 
tiful s],ill from their sudden display 
after such an envelopement. The 
Avhole horizon Avas one splendour,— 
planet and fixed star burned side by 
side in every coloured brilliancy, and 
the meteors of the north flashed and 
darted among them, like shoAvers of 
gigantic pearls and rubies. The 
astrologer continued gazing, as if 
Ills eccentric soul was in his gaze; 
then dropping on one knee, and lift¬ 
ing his hands to their highest stretch, 
he burst into a long invocation of 
Sirius, Aldeboran, and the hundred 
other presidencies of the hemisphere, 
into Avhose names my inferior science 
could not presumq-to follow him. . 

There,^’ said he, in a tone of ge^ 
iiuine adoration; there^ ride on In 
your fiery cars, ye kings of the dea* 
tiiiies of nations! Abused as your 
mighty science long has been to the 
puiposes of base artifice, of low Illu¬ 
sion, of popuhir folly, ye ride on still 
unstained, still the sovereigns of die 
high things of empire. But the time 
91^our glory is at hand. Ye are al« 
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ready no longer.insulted by being 
supposed the arbiters of the trifling 
fates of individuals. The age of super¬ 
stition is past; the age of science is 
come. Ye bear in your courses the 
message of tiie King of All through 
all his dominions. Ye write in let¬ 
ters to bo read only by the favoured 
sons of philosophy, the solemn events 
by whicii thrones are raised or sub¬ 
verted; by which the armies of the 
oppressed are created out of the 
dust, and the armies of the oppressor 
are turned into the grave. Even uoiv 
the hour is striking in the turrets of 
that temple, whose foundations are 
as deep as the centre, and whose 
pinnacles sparkle in the heavens, 
the temple of Virtue, Holiness, 
Strength, and Freedom.*’ 

Von Hermand and 1 involuntarily 
exchanged looks at these words. We 
had lieard something like them be¬ 
fore ; and tlie editors of certain of 
our iiorthcni journals had been sent 
to study tlioiii, for the beiiclit of pos¬ 
terity, behind the bars of Spandau 
and Magdeburgh. Were wc in com¬ 
pany w'lth a madman or an impos¬ 
tor? with a regular illumine or a 
professional spy ? was our voyage to 
end in being astrologers, or in trying 
tlic atmosphere of a Prussian dun¬ 
geon ? 

By the instinct that belongs to 
every man who has no appetite for 
writing u second part ot the Me¬ 
moirs of Trenck, we made up our 
minds to be as silent as wc could, 
and choose another billet for our 
next night, let the Kleine Half rage 
as it may. 

But the astrologer was in the full 
flight of his science still. Divine 
llegent of Kebir I” he exclaimed, 
with his thin and quivering Anger 
pointing to a star of the first magni¬ 
tude, that blazed in the front of the 
host, “ thou knowest in what the 
throes and troubles of the earth will 
end; pour some of thy eifiilgence 
on the soul of him who now pros¬ 
trates himself in all humility before 
tby immortal knowledge!” 

He stooped his forehead to the 
ground, and remained there, like a 
Persian, worshipping. Then sud¬ 
denly springing on his feet, and 
taking a hand of each, he led us 
to the casement. " What is this 
world,” said he, ** but a mist, a fleet¬ 
ing cloud, a gathering of darkness. 


that wraps the man and the mind, and, 
after a few years of doubt and diffi¬ 
culty, of thankless toil, and feverish 
trouble, consigns him to the; bed, 
where he lies down with the worm ? 
But what is he without futurity ? but 
what is he not with futurity ? And 
there is the book in which the golden 
words of all time to come are regis¬ 
tered by the hand that holds the uni¬ 
versal sceptre. Yes,” he exclaim¬ 
ed with still wilder solemnity, “ if 
man tvill know what is to be known, 
let Ikim seek it, not in the impure 
and frail records of human intellect, 
but in the imperishable page of 
Heaven. Let him read the volume 
written from all eternity, living with 
splendour and instinct with wisdom. 
Let him worship the astral spirits, 
whose form is intelligence, and 
whose essence is truth. If all be a 
dream, is this not a dream worth all 
the waking knowledge of earth ? Is 
it nothing to see the spirits of those 
iniglity orbs eacli throned on his own 
sphere, and through that eternal day, 
which is not measured by sun or 
shade, flooding the surrounding 
heavens with light, sending the higher 
summons of micreatod wisdom trom 
rvorld to world, penetrating the infi¬ 
nite kingdom of space with their 
own essence, which is light, and 
pouring out their knowledge through 
all sentient things, which is joy ? If 
this bo a crime, is it not worthy to 
be the crime and ambition of angels! 
if it be a virtue, is it not the fitting 
employment of the soul made fur 
immortality!” 

He paused for a moment, evidently 
exhausted by the ardour of his con¬ 
templations. Neither of us felt much 
inclined to interrupt him. Von Her¬ 
mand was already half a convert, and 
as for me 1 was at least amused by 
the wild animation of the orator, A 
brilliant globe that shot across the 
horizon, suddenly rekindled all his 
enthusiasm. “ Tliere,” he exclaimed, 
” is one of the astral messengers fly¬ 
ing with the speed of light to some 
- Avorld whose distance is unmea¬ 
sured and immcaBurablc by mortal 
numbers. Height and depth, space 
and time, to its powers are alike no¬ 
thing ; it rushes by the gates of pa¬ 
radise, hearing the hymns of 
blest; it rushes through the mingled 
dominion of light and darkness, but* 
veying the wonders that there every 
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hour summon up beneath the crea¬ 
ting liand; it ruBhes by the gates of 
the kingdom of evil and woe, listen¬ 
ing to the echoes of punishment that 
would throw all but its essential 
glory into eclipse; stii! it speeds on¬ 
ward, bearing the mandate of Omni¬ 
potence to the nations of eternity V* 
-By a curious coincidence, imme¬ 
diately on the departure of the me¬ 
teor below the horizon, double dark¬ 
ness fell, the storm howled across 
the Kleine HafF; the soft air came 
impregnated with the powerful 
smells of all thiiigH belonging to the 
sea; tliuuder again bellowed, light¬ 
ning sAvept ill trains of yellow and 
scarlet across the sky; the pomp of 
the stars was lost in tenfold cloud, 
and the Astrologer’s night was utter¬ 
ly at an end. The meteor had been 
the parting spirit of the scene, and 
the glory had departed with it. The 
Astrologer Btoo<l for a while gazing, 
half in despondency, and half in 
homage, on the closing of the gates of 
his temple. Then, suddenly "turning 
from the casement, made us a pro¬ 
found bow, and with a gesture to- 
Avards the door of art apartment, by 
Avhich we presumed he intimated our 
quarters for tlie night, solemnly, and 
witliout a word, stalked from the 
room. 

It might not be true to say, that all 
this performance liad produced any 
very permanent impression upon 
either of us; but it #ould be Idle to 
say that we did not feel very differ¬ 
ently disposed Avith reference to both 
the mansion and its lord, from any 
thing that We had expected to feel 
when AA^e entered. Wo lingered for 
some time in the room, not quite sa- 
tlaiied as to tlie incivil^ of our ha¬ 
ving originally taken tfreliouse by as¬ 
sault, and as little satiahed as to the 
actual character of our entertainer, 
though he was evidently a man of 
polished life, of certain attainments, 
and of extraordinary enthusiasm. 
The little sylph, too, ran in my head 
—1 was then five-and-twenty—and I 
felt some curiosity to know whether 
flhe and the lovely niece were one, 
or a pair of beneficent genii, or a 
part of a tribe of those pretty phan¬ 
toms which' the master of the spoil 
bad the power of calling from the 
clouds or the waters at will, to hand 
him bis sherbet The thought was 
of the very nature to perplex one. 


for it brought in the head and the 
heart together, and two more puz¬ 
zling counsellors nei'er embroiled a 
question in any court of Tcutchland. 
1 had even begun to imagino that 
I saw the bluest eyes in the world 
twinkling through the many crevices 
of the Avainscot,and that 1 heard sweet 
accents, Avbich, though the merest 
whispers, I sliould have SAVorn to 
in any breathing of rose and balm 
bowers in Christendom. 

JBut Von Hermand had his senses 
more about liim, and he brought me 
to mine, by the undeniable observa¬ 
tion, that our week’s tour had pro¬ 
duced nothing In the Avay of dis¬ 
covery of the object of our pursuit; 
that all we had hitherto reaped from 
it was a great deal of hard riding, 
hard language, and hard living; that 
even the hospitality of the Astrol^ 
ger, whether he were veritable star¬ 
gazer or actual spy, AA'^hethor mad 
magician or established smuggler, 
Avas not altogether sufficient to atone 
for the thorough taste of the Pome¬ 
ranian climate Avhich that night had 
supplied; that Avintcr was coming 
on ; that we might be robbed, or shot, 
Avith complete impunity, in any five 
hundred yards of the whole pro¬ 
vince; that we had been saved to¬ 
night from famine by little short of 
miracle; and that lie would be safe in 
betting Ids three chargers, dragoons 
and nil, that we should not find tliree 
more such flasks of good sound hock 
within the borders of the princi¬ 
pality. 

To this logic 1 had nothing to an- 
BAA'er. My liopes of catching the gal¬ 
lant fugitive had not been ardent 
from the beginning; I had seen full 
as much of the Pomeranian land¬ 
scape as I ever desired to sec; and I 
acknowledged that I thought the 
wisest act of both would be to make 
our waybackto Rostock bytheshort- 
est road. 

When men have little to talk about 
they generally talk the longest, and 
we examined the bearings of the 
question witli such deliberation, that 
tlie only sound audible in the man¬ 
sion was the snoring of the two dra¬ 
goons. The Major at length moved 
an adjournment of the debate till 
breakfast, if we should be fortunate 
enough to find any thing of the kind 
in il& house of moonshine. " One 
thing, however/' said I, Is settled. 
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We turn our horses’ heads home 
The Major gave his full consent in 
the moat hussar-like form. But at 
the instant of our parting) 1 heard a 
sound which threw tlie organs of the 
dragoons quite out of the Held; and 
stopped us both at the font of the 
steps up to our chamber. It was 
neither distinctly voice nor instru¬ 
ment, but a compound of each, and 
singularly sweet. The tone was in 
complete accordance witli tlie vision¬ 
ary nature of all that we had seen 
and heard in the course of the night; 
it daslied up and down the room, as 
if it had been travelling on some post 
fairy’s wing, or been dropt from the 
strings of some troubadour sylph’s 
guitar. It was above our heads, it 
was under our feet, it was lingering 
beside our ears, it was gushing 
ag^l^st our faces. It was everywhere 
and nowhere, wild, sweet, and lluc- 
tuating as the wave of a rosebud, or 
tlio glancing of a sunbeam through 
the shade of a vine. While we were 
listening in some perplexity and high 
deliglit to this midnight minstrelsy, 
my eyes were caii^t by an odd 
change in tlie lineaments of a por¬ 
trait some centuries old, and dis¬ 
playing the graces of one of the 
great-grandmothers of the mansion, 
I presume. The brown visage began 
to look fresh and fair-coloured, the 
fur and rufl‘, each of whicli had pro¬ 
bably seen the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus, spread, grew more glossy, 
and presented a more shewy con¬ 
trast of white satin and Siberian 
sable; the whole costume, from the 
studded stomacher, stiff as the walls 
that once enclosed Danae herself, to 
the coroHeted wreath of pearls tliat 
stood in grave dignity on the sum¬ 
mit of her massive wreaths of hair 
all grew more costly and captivating; 
in short, the magician, who stole 
Tycho Brahe’s famous mill, and of¬ 
fered to pay oif the national debt of 
all Germany, for a year’s patent of 
its use, in restoring faded beauty 
and ancient limbs to their original 
charms, seemed to have been work¬ 
ing his wonders upon the venerable 
lapy in her frame. But while we 
were amusing* ourselves with this 
pretty phantasmagoria for such we 
could have no doubt that it was, we 
saw a motto, which had hitherto 
lurked among the shades of the pic¬ 
ture, asBome a touch of light; it 


gradually grew clearer, and at length 
presented to our eyes the distinct 
word^ “ Steinfort, Jaxmmd," Our 
astonishment was undisguised. How 
the object of our mission could have 
been ascertained,—for, among the 
hundred subjects which had passed 
over the bottle that night, this had 
never been touched on,—gave us a 
new problem to resolve, and cer¬ 
tainly by no means diminished my 
old Major’s reliance on his original 
theory, that our entertainer had deal¬ 
ings with forbidden tilings. How¬ 
ever, as the Castle of Jaxmund was 
a well-known spot, though every 
turret of the fortress had been a ruin 
for a hundred years back; and as it 
was not above a dozen miles from 
the place where wc Were, though 
separated by the arm of the sea 
which runs between the Uucliy and 
Rugen, the hint was not to be thrown 
away; and for Jaxmund accordingly 
we made up our minds to mon*. at 
the first dawn. 

But what are the resolutions of 
mankind? The first intimation I had 
of daylight on the following day was 
from the view of a superb sunset, 
Nourishing the whole multitude of 
western clouds with colours that 
would put a hundred Sultan Soly- 
inans, in all their glory, to shame. 1 
started up. We were all in tlie same 
condition. Tltei. Major was in a 
slumber so deep'that it was difiicult, 
and BO deliciouB^hatit was almost a 
crime to awake him; pur two old 
valets were like two valets in Ely¬ 
sium, and equally unwilling to i>o 
roused from their paradise. The 
naact thing to ascertain was, whe- 
tiier our entertainer was equally en¬ 
chained with Ourselves. But not a 
soul was to m found within the 
walls. The whole house .was tenant¬ 
less ; and had evidently been evacu^ 
ated in the most military style, with¬ 
out beat of drum. Yet we had not 
been forgotten. The magician, or 
his attenoant genii, were clearly not 
untouched with a sense of mortal 
weaknesses ; ^nd in the room which 
had witnessed our symposium the 
night before, we found a table laid 
out by airv hands, and laid out with 
a prodigality which supplied us at 
once with breakfast, dinner, and sup¬ 
er. We drank the ghosfi’s health; I 
lied an additional bumper to the 
sylph of the brown ringlets. The 
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di'|t^Qjos]R^‘ pledged the memory, of 
their. oigbt*8 r^ose, ip some incom¬ 
parable mixture of beer and brandy> 
andy witii three Lnzzaa ^for the ho¬ 
nour of the necrotnpntic giver of 
such schnapps^ and slumbers, we 
mo-ved in procession /roni the Man¬ 
sion of tbc Moor. 

'The sun was still above tlie hori- 
zon, when we reached the strmt that 
separates Rugeti from the mainland. 
- It.was calm, and the skies were re¬ 
flected BO nobly in the blue waters 
of the Baltic, that 1 could liave turn¬ 
ed astrologer for the half hour of the 

a e. But terra flrma always 

es my ethereal speculations. 
Our horses, too, no sooner felt their 
feet on the grass, than they became 
irrestrajnabie, snuffed up the air, 
galloped through wood and brake, 
and before total darkness had fallen, 
brought us in sight of the famous 
Castle of Jaxinund. Nothing could 
be iiibve, delightful to a lover of ruins, 
or more alarming to a lover of a 
night's rest. On right and left, for 
a space that deepened into night, 
the ground was covered with frag¬ 
ments of arches and buttresses ; ca¬ 
verns that seemed profound enough 
to have held all the biers of ten gene¬ 
rations of Vandal kings; pillars, solid 
enough to have served their centuries 
in Odin’s hundred and thirty thou¬ 
sand piles of iheJt^fk^co of Valhalla ; 
remnants of tui^etff^ that frowned the 
traveller into terror, before falling on 
" him; immense masses of stone, rising 
^ here and thorc from the general heap 
of ruins, like pyramids in the desert, 
all covered, carpeted, and coloured 
over Vith licliens, weedy hangings, 
and branches of the weeping birch, 
of all trees the most graceful, witli a 
richness that must have enraptured 
the most fastidiously picturesque 
eye; but terribly ill-IooKing to the 
tired, the sleepy, ami the famishing. 
A broad, wild palace, of forgotten 
times, which nature liad claimed for 
*her own, in default of other tenants, 
and had f^urnished in the most sump¬ 
tuous manner, at her leisure, during 
A hundred and fifty years of undis¬ 
turbed possession. 

■ But tor us, and our dragoons, 
tiiere was evidently not the slightest 
preparation. We reconnmtered the 
whole enceinie, «with a ^glance as 
<iitkeen, perhaps, as eae}* engineer cast 

hlor the hornwork that wfs destined 
of the 


to blow him and hifi eaisaons into 
the limbo of Vknlty before morn¬ 
ing. But nothing was to be got by 
our gallop, but the certainty that our 
bivouac, for the next half doxen 
hours, must be under the polar star# 
There still rose, spread, waved, and 
frowned before us, the same huge, 
picturesque, interminable, and inex¬ 
tricable desert of stone, weeds, and 
weeping bircli, with inhospitality 
legibly inscribed on every stone of 
;^e structure. Night, too, was fall- 
' TDg rapidly. Another quarter of an 
hour would leave us bewildered, 
in the midst of a labyrinth, that it 
was an achievement of no small de¬ 
licacy to wind through by day. Our 
last night’s storm, also, gave symp¬ 
toms of its revisiting us with no di¬ 
minished vigour. The north-wester 
spoke many a cutting promse, 
through the branches tliat oversha¬ 
dowed the grand avenue of this 
temple, where Desolation might have 
set up her higli altar, and been wor¬ 
shipped by the ghosts of a hundred 
courts, and a thousand chambers. 
The mists began already to sparkle 
in frosty embroidery round our furs. 
The billows of the Ruganische sea, 
which here spread out a sullen 
sweep of ocean, with nothing be¬ 
tween US and Lapland, rolled, top¬ 
ped with liver-coloured foam, from 
the whole round of the horizon, and 
never did the Astrologer himself 
draw a surer conclusion from the 
luminaries above, than that we were 
perfectly likely to spend as uncom¬ 
fortable a night as any Tartar on tltis 
side of the Ural. 

In this dilemma 1 heard a loud 
knocking at a distance, accompanied 
by tones which told me that our 
valcls had slipped away under cover 
of the dmk, and, probably, inspired 
with no very liigh conception bf their 
officers’ sagacity, were endeavouring 
to make terms for themselves. A 
blaze of lightning, that tore up the 
boSom of a cloud just over our heads, 
and filled the horizon with a flood 
of scarlet flame, showed us the two 
old soldiers laying siege to a hovel, 
which bad, by some unaccountable 
oversight, escaped all my sagacity. 
Von Hcrmand smd 1 were on the spot 
in an instant. But all die information 
which we could get there was, that 
a lamp had been seen moving either 
on the roof, or on the groundi but 
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<^n whtch wi» by no Tneans decided) the*'name? The Major propb^ 
and that on its being hailed) it bad blowihg up the house. ' I tried the 
suddenly disappeared. Philosophy ctofter art of eloquehee'.. The grim 
would have saiOi that it was one of visaged fellow still hung out of the 
the meteors that so often glide round window, evid^tly watcbhug our mo- 
old houses; superstition would have tions. You are the first man in all 
given the lamp, at least, a ghost to the duchy,” said I, " who ever refu- 
carry it. But there is nothing so hos- sed our rixdollars. But if you are 
tile to meditations of this kind, as too high for silver, we have gold,” 
necessity; and we were resolved, ‘^IlfiOver doubted!^” said he, with 
one and all, to ascertain the full va- a laugh. “ You are too quick at your 
iue of the phenomenon before we pistol firing not to pick up whatever 
stirred from the spot. As all ou^^ is going on the road; and too well 
usual means of invocation werefouna ^mounted to be caught all at once, 
useless, we began a regular cannon- But the time will come to all in turn; 
ade of the fragments of stone, which and there were just five highway rob* 
strewed the ground in every direc- bers hanged last week in Scania.” 
tion. But the novel, though dilapida- “ What, in the name of all that is 
ted, was strong, and our artillerists impudent^ are you V’* said 1, nearly 
grew tired before they could effect losing my temper, “ ff this, hovel 
any thing in the shape of a practical is not an inn, and you arc not an inn- 
bvej^h. Another expedient was still keeper, are you to leave gentlemen 
to oe tried. Von Hermand had re- to He in the open air, when all they 
membered the ellect of my pistol the ask is shelter for a few hours ?” 
night before ; and advancing close to “ I am a gentleman myaq^f,” said 
the door, he fired into the Jock, an the fellow; *'and to show ydU that 1 
old contrivance among hussars for am, 1 have given my word ofhonoUr 
saving the trouble of carrying keys, to myself, that not one of you shall 
The lock was heard tumbling off enter this door within tlie next twen* 
within, but no opening followed. All ty-four hours, and 1 shall keep it.” 
was despair. But all was rejoicing With these words, and a loudlaugh, 
again, when Avhat seemed a huge he closed the window. But our blood 
stone in the side of the hut,hut what was now up; and what is equal to 
was in reality a window, was drawn anger in awaking the invention ? '' 1 
hack, and a head as wild as a Rus- recollected to have seen a pile of 
sian bear's, looked down upon our brushwood among the ruins, t corn- 
group. We all assailed this grim por- municated my idt^efour troop. Tho 
ter at once. Lodging for the nighty dragoons were instantly on the track, 
supper, fire, bed—let him charge his and in three minutes we bad a bun- ■ 
own price; but all those we must die of brambles heaped against the.. 
have, on pain of storming his castle, door, that would have made a Swe- 
“ You are welcome to do your dish beacon. In half tUetime, we had 
worst,” said a voice not unworthy of st^k a light, laid it m thtf heart of 
the heada« but tliis is no inn,” our combustibles, and liad the whole 
Wo looked blank at each other, in a blaze. It was evident that the 
But tho case admitted of no delay. operation was not unobserved, for 
“ Inn or not, my good fellow,” the first gush of dame that curled 
shouted the Major, “ we \^l not lie up the door, was followed by tcreams, 
in the open air to-night, while such entreaties, and a struggle within^ In 
hounds as you have a roof to lie un- the mean time the crazy door began 
der. Fair means or foul ; lake your to blaze, and the crazy house would 
choice. Here’s'a rixdollar a-Ii#d have speedily followed the example, 
for clean strawy be aroguc and make but for the opening of the window, 
your fortune.” where tlie grinpi fellow, who had kept 

” If I am to be turned into a rogue, garrison so sturdily, now craved a, 
I don’t know an uglier tempter man capitulation. A treaty was conciu- 
B hussar,’' said the voice. But, for ded, just in time for both partie^fon 
to-night, I defy , Satan and all his the fortresswouldhave been a cinder 
wmrks, Major Voik Hermand and all in a quartlk of an hour; and the hkiea 
his rixdoltars.’' * *' ^ tegan to perform their promise to us 

Our astonishm^t was theatrical, in the most energetic mlhner. iPirst 
How could this caitiff have known came a*few drops of r^D| large as 
VOh. XXXT. XO. OXCIV. o F 
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Rii^Bbot, then a blue twinkle that 
looked die very apite of fire; then 
came the 8low» solemn roll of than* 
dw; then a column of chilling wind, 
diat made the old walls round us 
Aake and shiver; then lightning again, 
but of ten times the keenness, the 
red malignity, and the ragged forki- 
ness; then groans, peals, and roarings 
of thunder; then a cataract of 
r^D, as if the fountains of the firma¬ 
ment were let open once more- Then 
s Mneral field-day of the whole ar- 
tiuery of tempest; a mingled howl, 
bias, flash, burst and bellow of fire, 
air, esi*th, and water, the whole four 
elements each and all in full and 
furious collision. 

But fortunately wc were now on 
the right side of affairs, and, with 
whatever distrust of our guide, wc 
followed into the penetralia of this 
extraordinary dwelling. And extra¬ 
ordinary it was. On the outside it 
was a ipw half ruin; in the inside 
it was a succession of low passages, 
obstructed by fragments and bars, 
but leading to apartments which evi¬ 
dently had once seen the brave and 
fair. The hovel was the broken 
down portal of a palace, or a succes¬ 
sion or palaces, such seemed the lof¬ 
tiness of the halls, and the general 
costliness, thongh long faded, of their 
scattered furniture. Our curiosity 
was awake, of coij^, but our guide 
had all the merra of a mute ; and 
from him we could extract nothing 
but the discovery of a stable large 
enough to have held a regiment of 
cavalry, and in which we tied up 
our Ured hora^g. The next consider¬ 
ation was naturally for ourselfes. 
** Suppose now,” said Von Hermand, 
slipping a couple of Frederics d’or in¬ 
to bis swarthy hand,—“ Your money 
is of no use here, gentlemen,” was 
the reply. ** You have got what 1 
promised to give you, shelter, and 

i rou are entitled to no more. Even 
f you were, I have nothing more to 

S ve**— -He turned round his lantern 
ill on the party—** except a piece 
advice, that you would keep as 
i|let as you can—for though you are 
ve or maybe fifty, you may be 
matched here, and with all your pis¬ 
tols you may find the house too hot. 
to bold you.^* ‘ We ail burst into a 
lai^ at high style from a figure' 
bt^een b^it and pauper, but the 
fWosr noTor heeded ouropbions on 


the point; but slowly threading his 
way through half a dozen more ca¬ 
verns, which, from the roar above* 
seemed to be actually dug under the 
sea, he threw open a heavy door* 
and shewed us Quvsallede reception 
for the night. 

The place was huge, dreary, and 
fbtally unfurnished with, any thing 
better than a deal table and a few 
benetres; the fire-place, in which our 
whole party might have sat, seemed 
,^^Mt to have had a blaze in it since its 
foundation; and the excessive chill 
of tlm whole establishment struck Ur 
our bones. The Major was again 
vociferous for food, fire, and some¬ 
thing that at least resembled a bed. 
I joined in the cry with all my soul, 
and the old dragoons were evidently 
on the stretch tor a signal to force 
hospitality from our rugged ho|t by 
any thing short of Btraugliiig nim. 
At length ivc tried the foraging plan 
again, "divided our party, explored 
some of the passages through which 
wc had already dragged our weary 
limbs, found here and there a broken 
chair, a shattered door-post, or a dila¬ 
pidated pike-shaft, converted them 
by Hussar law to our own behoof, and 
succeeded in making such a fire as 
our grim hotel had not seen in the 
memory of marauders. But this 
night, we resolved, ** was to*be the 
last.” Human exploration could go 
no farther; and Von Hermand easily 
brought the house to his opinion that 
Steinfort’s capture, in the best of 
times, was not worth another such 
bivouac. The place, too, looked sus¬ 
picious. It w^as evidently never meant 
for the dwelling of the single poor 
devil who held the garris^m. A her¬ 
mit would have died ofits loneliness* 
and a community of monks would 
have bec^ lost in its magnitude. It 
was quite clear that the hovel by 
which we entered had communica¬ 
tion, probably subterraneous, with the 
famous castle, and that we were bow 
itmne of the castle halls, by what¬ 
ever means we got there. The moon 
too assisted our lucubrations. The 
storm had blown off to the Arctic ; 
and the skies were left to all their 
frosty beauty. The moonlight rather 
flashed tlrnu 'gleamed through the 
old high windows of the hall, and its 
lights streaked with silver the wild 
sculptures and flourished escutche¬ 
ons of a hundred knights and princes* 
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long since gone where neither blood 
nor banquet disturbs them in their 
oaparison. Between the blaze from 
the fagots, and the lustre from the 
skies, lighting up those grotesquely 
carved walls, and storied roofs, the 
whole might have been taken for one 
of the Indian caverns, with all its 
gods quivering on the walls; and 
with ourselves for the worshippers 
at the altar lire, or the victims to be 
thrown into it. 

Time and place make half thc^^ 
mind of every man. The time was' 
late, the place was phantoinish. The 
two dragoons were, as usual on all 
emergencies, as fastasleep as if tliey 
bad been two Berlin watchmen, and, 
stretched upon the ground at a little 
distance, looked like two corpses 
waiting for transmission to their last 
bed.^ • 

We ourselves were at least so¬ 
lemn. Hussars, though they are 
gallant fellows, par metier, yet have 
a curious natural propensity to ghost 
stories; a thing to be accounted for 
from their being so often ]) 08 ted in 
lonely places, so often half asleep 
there, and so often half hungry and 
half drunk. Those causes of the 
imaginative faculty in the hussar 
brain may not be the most sublime, 
but the theory is not the less true. 
Von Hermand, a capital fellow in 
his way, and who would have taken 
a Hon by the beard in the plains of 
Bilidulgerid, firmly believed in a 
variety of these phantasms which 
would have done honour to the in¬ 
vention of Wieland. The music of 
the last night came upon the tapis, 
the sylph that made it received niy 
most animated panegyric, and at the 
moment of tny expressing a wish, 
possibly made more potent by a 
lover-like sigh, for its return, lo, 
came the music, the very strain that 
we had heard twenty-four hours 
before, and twenty-four miles off! 
We looked at each other in blank 
astonishment. But we had other 
surprises. The wall against which 
the Major bad fallen back, as a sort 
of rearguard, in case of a preterna¬ 
tural attack, proved treacherous to 
his hopes, and suddenly giving way, 
slipped himy completely eu&uited^ 
down a passage, where t lost sight 
of him at once. 1 of course sprang 
after my vanished comrade; but the 
fril was thor^ the mteckief was 


thing! and we discovered that we 
had both descended half a dozen 
steps, and were lying lovinglv to^ 
gether against a door. The Major 
was first on his feet, apd in bis m-* 
dJgnatiou he gave the invisible ene¬ 
my a kick furious enough to have 
broken down half the ancient doors 
of Jaxhiiind. 

More of the sylph’s wonders still. 
The door flew back, and a hall wSS 
opened before us, the very scene for 
a spell; it was of striking size,but 
filled and furnished as if the touch 
of decay had never been felt there* 
A long table stretched down the 
centre, covered with a nrincely en¬ 
tertainment: plate ana ornaments 
in profusion glittered on the board; 
the walls were hung with fine folds 
of tapestry, old, but retaining the 
fresh dyes of yesterday, with the 
lavish richness and stately flourish- 
ings of the lovely looms of Arras 
and Artois. Lamps of siiv^fr and 
crystal were hung from the roof, and 
a whole constellation of them threw 
life among the pictures of a whole 
genealogy of Teutonic knights and 
BovereigiiB, loaded with chains of 
gold and jewels, and frowning 
through the bars of helmets that 
had been the terror of the Saxon 
infidel and the Saracen five hundred 
years before. All was munificence; 
but all was BoUtude. 'Diat guests 
either liad been there, or were to be 
there, was certain; for chairs were 
placed down the length of the table, 
and on the back of each was hung a 
sword, one of the large, old, two- 
edged blades of the Teutonic knights, 
in a belt of blackened steel. 

All this was the very costume of 
necromancy, and the Major’s honest 
countenance was obviously length¬ 
ened prodigiously. However, the 
beauty and richness of the hall, the 
equipment, and the entertainment, 
satisfied us that the ghosts, however 
feudal and formidable on other occa¬ 
sions, meant us no harm in the present 
instance. The wine, too, was true 
wine; no demon started from the' 
flask of Johannisberg, of which my 
presumptuous hand dared to pluck 
out the glided stopper. The huge" 
covers concealed noUiing more spl* 
ritualized timn fish and venison; um, 
after a brief recognisance of the 
supper, 1 felt myscli justified in pro#* 
noUb<dng, that the shades of our im- 
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cestora cuUlvatecl hospitality in very 

f ood style, and kept excellent cooks, 
'’on Hermand also rapidly dropped 
from his spiritualities into a mere 
human creature, took his place in the 
pompous velvet*covered and Hon- 
clawed chair, at the head of the 
table, and did the honours with tho 
skill of a court chamberlain. 

The change was incomparable, 
from the hungry ceil in which we 
had expected to pass the night, to 
tiiis rich-cushioned, crystal-ligJited, 
proudly pictured, and banquet-laid 
gallery; and before our progress 
could have been perceptible through 
the wilderness ol good things which 
rose In glorious impediment upon our 
table, we had infused a courage into 
our souls that would have done battle 
against a whole army of electors, 
sworded and shrouded as haughtily 
as Charlemagne. 

But we were recalled from this 
Elysium of heroism to a sense of the 
shortness of mortal enjoyments, by 
another wonder. The music floated 
round us again, and through a min¬ 
gling of words, wild as an invocation, 
we heard tlie name of Steinfort, and 
a summons to follow the invisible 
minstrel. I cordially wished the 
scoundrel in the fosse at Magde- 
burgh for the interruption, and Von 
Hermand, now proof to all interfe¬ 
rences from the clouds, loudly se¬ 
conded my resolution. But then 
came the music again, floating so 
tremblingly, stealing with such sweet 
and dying cadences, melting round 
us with such bewitching tenderness 
of entreaty, such preternatural me¬ 
lody of supplication, that my hero¬ 
ism gave way, and in the full expect¬ 
ancy of catching the sylph and her 
guitar. In prOpriapersona^ in the next 
apartment, 1 silently laid down the 

g lass that 1 had just filled to her 
ealth, whatever she might be, stole 
to the door, opened it, stole along a 
passam, where a faint light glimmer¬ 
ed, whether from earth or heaven; 
and before 1 bad made three steps, 
felt the ground shake under me, give 
way, slip down, 1 do not know how 
tnany feet or fathoms, and myself, 
with a cord twisted round my arms, 
and a handkerchief tied across my 
mouth, by a whole bevy of invisible 
hands, but strong as evef ^vere flesh 
and blood. 

''Imust confead that I was not pre¬ 


pared for this catastrophe; and that 
fn the uncertainty whether I was to 
be dungeoned for life, or murdered 
and thrown among the ^umher of 
the hundred and one caverns of 
Jaxmund, 1 cordially wished for the 
time that my love of music and 
swindler-hunting had stopped on the 
other side of the walls. But where 
was the use of penitence now ? I 
could not move a limb, 1 could not 
utter a word. I gathered the frag¬ 
ments of my fortitude about me once 
more; made a virtue of necessity, 
«*ind tried to persuade myself, that as 
1 was made to be shot, 1 might as 
well meet my natural fate by a ban¬ 
dit's bullet as a French tirailleur's. 
While 1 was thus pondering, a pale 
light began to creep along the wall, 
distended, gi*ew brighter, gleamed 
through the dffngeon—for dui^eon 
it evidently was; and, finally, rested 
upon something fixed high up in the 
rack, hut which soon appeared to bo 
a large mirror. The wonder grew, 
the mirror was peopled with figures, 
sitting apparently iu some kind of 
legislature, and in deep deliberation. 
All were wrapped in cloaks and furs, 
and in the old costume of Germany, 
but all w'ith their caps drawn over 
their brows; and so far as counte¬ 
nance was concerned, completely 
concealed. Wliat their dcliheratioim 
might be, was equally hidden from 
all ears, but those of Uie world of 
spirits, of which they seemed to be a 
privy council. But they were evi¬ 
dently by no means passively em¬ 
ployed. Individuals rose from time 
to time, gesticulated with great ear¬ 
nestness, and on certain gestures, the 
whole session seconded tlieir senti¬ 
ments by a general rising, and a 
drawing and brandishing of swords. 
But what was my alarm and astonish¬ 
ment, when I saw my unlucky friend 
Von Hermand dragged forward, in 
the anus of a group of masks, bound 
hand and foot, and forced to the foot 
of this formidable table, evidently to 
answer with his life. A dozen swords 
were hanging over his head, and it 
was soon clear that the unlucky Ma¬ 
jor, no great orator by nature, and 
amazin^y puzzled by the novelty of 
his situation, was making a disas¬ 
trous business of the defence. All 
movement on my part was impossi¬ 
ble. 1 was inexpressibly grieved at 
the imminent peril of my old friend, 
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But there stood I, tied hand and foot, 
and. not unconscious that my owu 
defence was to come next, though 
without tiie slightest possible idea of 
the nature of our crime. The trial 
was soon closed. Von Hennand was 
forced out. A few words from the 
President collected the opinions of 
tlie assembly. My friend was drag¬ 
ged in again, a crape tied over his 
e^res, and a block brought to the foot 
of the table, before which he was 
compelled to kneel. A mask, with a 
naked two-handed sword, now ad¬ 
vanced; and in another instant 1 
should have seen the horrible spec¬ 
tacle of his death, when a shriek, a 
struggle, and a door bursting open, 
shewed me the apparition, for so it 
looked, of one of my most gallant 
comradcH in tlie Tyrolese war—Fre¬ 
deric Von Walstchi, rushing in, 
tearing the crape from the kneeling 
man's eyes, throwing its arms round 
him, and flinging the sword of <leath 
to the farthest end of the hall. 

All was instant confusion. All 
rose, and every sword was out of 
its sheath ; but there was palpably 
a division of sentiment in the strug¬ 
gle; for while the majority crowded 
round the president, and seemed dis¬ 
posed to assert his sentence, a con¬ 
siderable number formed a circle 
round tlie culprit and his protector, 
and held the court at bay. The tumult 
grew high, and while not a sound 
could reach my ears, yet passions, 
by no means spiritual, were clearly 
making wild work with the gravity 
of the tribunal. Swords began to 
be busy, and a sweep of a huge 
blade that fell on the Presidenrs 
cap, and narrowly escaped shearing 
the head off his shoulders, developed 
his face, and shewed, to my immea¬ 
surable surprise, the actual features 
of the Astrologer I Another wonder 
—the necromancer’s danger brought 
in another party, in the shape of a 
beautiful girl, fautastically aressed, 
who threw her arms round his neck, 
disarmed him of the sword with 
which he was about to return the 
blow, and led him from the chair. 

In the midst of the vision a sud¬ 
den explosion shook the cell around 
me. Utter darkness veiled all to 
my eyes. I was again seized, again 
led through a passage of many steps, 
and dark as Erebus, where, how¬ 
ever, my fetters were cut away, and 


the handkerchief untied from my 
mouth, and, with stern injunctions of 
silence while on the spot, and of se¬ 
crecy for ever after, I was ushered 
from dungeon to dungeon, until 1 
found myself once more under the 
open sky, which l.had, 1 will ac¬ 
knowledge, almost given up the idea 
of ever seeing again. 

My horse was there tied to a pil¬ 
lar, but I could discover ho vestige 
of my friends. The Major and the 
two old dragoons were vanished from 
the face of the land. H^d they va¬ 
nished from the face of the earth, 
too ? The question was beyond my 
powers of settlement. 1 yet resolved 
not to leave the place without ^doing 
all that could bo done, by scrutini- 
ziug every spot where any sign of 
them might be discoverable. But no¬ 
thing was to be seen for miles round 
but ruin heaped on ruin ; and of 
whom was 1 to ask questions but 
of the hawks and cormorants that 
screamed round me, and often stoop¬ 
ed so close that tliey evidently took 
me for some vagrant grampus dal¬ 
lying on shore ? 

1 gave a week to the search, gal¬ 
loped miles without number, fret¬ 
ted myself into a fever, and rode my 
horse into a skeleton. Still all was 
as dark as the riddle of the Sphinx; 
and, in deep vexation and serious 
fear of meeting the faces of my 
unhappy friend’s household, 1 at 
length turned my horse’s head to¬ 
wards Rostock. The last day of my 
journey was actually one of the 
most depressing I had ever expe¬ 
rienced, and I prolonged my journey 
late into the evening, that 1 might 
leave ns little leisure to tell my me¬ 
lancholy tale on this night as pos¬ 
sible. But to my utter surprise, I 
found his house lighted up, as if for 
a ^rand gala. It struck me that the 
widow was making the earliest use 
of her liberty. I made my way into 
the house. The flrst man I met was 
Von Hermand himself; the next 
Walstein; then came the two wives. 
But the enigma was still unexplain¬ 
ed and inexplicable. I could get not 
a syllable on the subject from any 
pair of lips in the room. But Von 
Hermand took me aside, and made it 
his gravest request, that nothing of 
our castle adventure should be men¬ 
tioned until 1 had his permission. 

All this was infinitely perplexing 
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but there was no time for quarrel¬ 
ing with the world, for Madame Von 
Herraand summoned me to hand one 
of her fair friends to the supper 
table. 1 was angr^ wi th man, though 
scarcely knowing why, and my 
wrath was rapidly extending to the 
better portion of the species; but, 
after all, was 1 to be aiscontented 
because,instead of sorrowand sables, 
I met good humour and cotillons; 
and, instead of being summoned to 
follow somebody’s funeral, I was 
only ordered to join the general pro¬ 
cession to supper ? I was introduced 
to the lady in question, and at the 
first glance instantly forgot my 
Wrath, my refiecilons, and, 1 am 
afraid, my prudence. Tlie sylph, the 
niece, the fairy queen—the, I know 
not what—the being of the blue eyes 
and chestnut curls, stood laughing, 
blushing a hV//e,and looking the bril¬ 
liant picture of life and loveliness 
before me I I was fairly entranceil, 
and for the first time in my long ad¬ 
miration of beauty, I felt no inclina¬ 
tion to be free. 1 felt, by fatal in¬ 
stinct, that the true enslaver was 
Come at last, and that my day of 
liberty was done. Before the liour 
was over, [ had made my confession, 
and found that my fair saint was 
Madelina Steinfort, sister of the lost 
lover, the invisible fugitive, the re¬ 
turned husband. 

But, further than this knowledge, 
no adjuration could force a word 
from her coral lips. My destiny, 
however, was decided. As to leave 
Madelina 1 found to be utterly im¬ 
possible, and to continue sighing 
and making fine speeches to her was 
hors de mode^ 1 offered her, without 
circumlocution, all the good or ill 
that was contained in a captaincy of 
cavalry, a little Silesian domain, and 
a heart in a state of the most furious 
conflagration. The sex are compas¬ 
sionate, and she had compassion. 
We were married within the month, 
and from that hour I found her more 
tyrannical than ever in her com¬ 
mands, that I should never, byword, 
glance, or even by thought, ask her 
a ayllable about mask, cavern, or 
casUe. At the end of a year, and a 
year of as touch happiness as 1 su^ 
pose is generally to be found in this 
tonnd and wicked world, she made 
me the father of a beautiful boy,and 
offrred to tell me the whole true his¬ 
tory of Jaxmund and its wonders. 


The castle had been the rendez¬ 
vous of a number of Prussian officers 
and men of rank, who had fallen In¬ 
to the new theory of constitutions 
and charters. The solitude of the 
place allowed of their meeting in 
security, and the formalities of the 
old Teutonic knighthood were car¬ 
ried on as a disguise for the changes 
of the state. Von Walstein, who had 
taken the name of Steinfort for a 
Brandenburg estate, had been ena¬ 
moured of their opinions, and dis¬ 
patched to carry on their correspond¬ 
ence in Rostock. There, liowever, 
lie had fallen in love, forgot his com¬ 
mission, and married. A menace 
from the Secret Council recalled 
him, and he was spirited off to Jax- 
mund. The Astrologer was his uncle, 
a man of rank and fortune, but wild 
with extravagant science, a real en¬ 
thusiast, andfull of fantasies of free¬ 
dom. My sylph had followed him, 
partly to reclaim him from his visions, 
and partly to recall her brother. Our 
arrival had givenheradditional hopes 
of effecting both purposes, and by a 
magic lantern, fairy music, and the 
common contrivances of her uncle’s 
apparatus for discovering what they 
were doing in the stars, she had con¬ 
trived to draw us on. The seizure 
of Von Hermand was the conse¬ 
quence of his having been deemed 
a spy; and, as the nature of Uieir 
deliberations laid them at the mercy 
of government, my poor friend was 
very near paying for his knowledge 
with bis head. In the critical mo¬ 
ment Steinfort had recognised him, 
rushed forward, and attempted to 
save his life. On his liberation, an 
Oath had been exacted from all the 
parties, that the whole transaction 
should be kept in the strictest se¬ 
crecy for a time. The time was now 
elapsed; the seal was now taken from 
the bond, by the reconciliation of 
the leaders of the Council to Govern¬ 
ment, and the discovery, as being 
safe for the principals, now became 
common property. 

The banquet in Jaxmund had been 
prepared for the reception of some 
distinguished converts on that night, 
and the whole tissue of mystery, 
magnificence, harmony, and repul¬ 
sion, was the natural work of a de¬ 
sign at once to keep away all intru- 
Sion,and to impress the new initiated 
with the mysticism that turns the 
German into a hero. 
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Public! meetings are one of the 
most important parts of the British 
constitution. We allude not to those 
meetings, where large masses of the 
lower and ignorant classes of the 
community are brought together, for 
no other objects but to excite still 
farther their already Inflamed minds, 
or poison by additional falsehood 
their already perverted judgments ; 
not to those in which artificers and 
mechanics are called on to dictate to 
legislatures on subjects requiring as 
profound study, and as extensive in¬ 
formation, as the Principia of New¬ 
ton, or the Calculus of La Grange; 
not to tliosc in which ambition is to 
be awakened by flattery, and truth 
stifled by violence, and prejudice 
confirmed by applause. From such 
meetings no good can be anticipated; 
and the nation which has the misfor¬ 
tune to be governed or overawed 
by their dictates, is on the high-road 
to perdition. But the meetings we 
allude to are of a totally different 
character; those in which the relai- 
tive situation of the different classes 
of society to each other is not invert¬ 
ed but preserved; in which men as¬ 
semble, headed by their natural lead¬ 
ers, under the influence of a com¬ 
mon feeling, or the pressure of a 
common necessity, to deliberate on 
matters in which they have a com¬ 
mon interest; in which the object 
in view is not to awaken passion, 
but to state facts; not to flatter am¬ 
bition, but to draw attention to suf¬ 
fering; not to overawe the will, but 
to convince the understanding, or 
melt the heart. Public meetings of 
such a character are the true re¬ 
source of a free people; they are 
the great instrument in which the 
public voice is sounded, when it re¬ 
quires to speak in its loudest tones; 
the means by which the interests 
and the calamities of the remoter 
arts of the empire may be made 
nown at its centre, and the preju¬ 
dices or local interests of the govern¬ 
ing legislature moulded according to 
the wants or necessities of its remote 
dependencies. 

Meetings of this description are in 
a peculiar manner required in regard 


to our colonial, and especially our 
West India possessions. Such is the 
disposition of mankind to be govern¬ 
ed by what they seCy in preference to 
what they hear; by clamour at home, 
rather than suffering abroad; by pre¬ 
judiced or impassioned declamatfon 
from the depositaries of power in 
the centre of the empire, rather than 
the strongest facts, or tha.most con¬ 
vincing appeals, from mere individu¬ 
als in Its extremities; so that it is im- 
ossible that the colonies should not 
e sacrificed, when they come in col¬ 
lision with domestic prejudice, If 
their cause is not occasionally sup¬ 
ported by the united influence of 
rank, wealth, information, and ta¬ 
lent, at such great assemblages. This 
position, true of all our distant colo¬ 
nies, is, in an especial manner, 
cable to the West India islands. The 
cause of the planters there has to 
contend, not only with the natural 
inattention to their interests, which 
arises from their being wholly un¬ 
represented in Parliament, situated 
at a great distance from this island, 
and placed in circumstances of civi¬ 
lisation, industry, and climate, wholly 
different from what is here known, 
and utterly unintelligible to a great 
proportion of its inhabitants; but, 
with the additional and far more for¬ 
midable, because more sincere and 
respectable feelings, arising from the 
love of freedom and the influence of 
religion. 

Slavery in itself, and considered 
without regard to the slow changes 
and imperceptible progress by which 
its abolition is prepared in the eco¬ 
nomy of nature, is a state of society 
60 abhorrent both to the feelings of 
freemen, and the spirit of Christi¬ 
anity, that it is not surprising that 
a numerous and sincere, though ill- 
informed and mistaken, party in this 
country should regard it as an evil, 
which should at all hazards, and 
without vouching a reply to the West 
India proprietors, be at once exlia- 
guished. The true answer to this 
argument is, that the West India pro¬ 
prietors are as desirous as any secl^ 
Brians in this country (w the extir¬ 
pation of slavery; mat they wait 
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only for the timej and claim only 
delay, to make the preparation which 
is necessary to prevent it from being 
the destmetion of the slaves them-- 
selves; and that, when the burden 
of the slave population can be taken 
oif their handa, without anarchy, 
conflagration, and murder being its 
necessary consequenco, they will be 
the first to get rid of it for their own 
interests, if not from a more gene¬ 
rous motive. 

Few are aware of the vast length 
of tim€i however, which is indispen¬ 
sable to prepare society for the eman¬ 
cipation of a numerous slave-popu¬ 
lation; of the slow acquisition of 
the habits, the gradual growtii of the 
middling class, the necessary acqui¬ 
sition of artificial wants which are 
indispensable towards the safe re¬ 
moved of this coercive system on tlie 
lower ranks of society; and that, 
wherever any attempt is made to 
outstep the progress of nature, and 
hasten the changes of time, horrors 
unutterable are the consequence,and 
centuries of additional slavery are 
necessarily imposed upon the peo¬ 
ple. To those who are acquainted 
with historical facts, it is suiRcient 
to mention that slavery never could 
be got rid of in the Greek and Ro¬ 
man empires; that it subsisted till 
within these three centuries both in 
France and England, as well as all 
over Europe; Uiat its ultimate era¬ 
dication was BO gradual, that it was 
imperceptible; and that, wherever 
sudden emancipation was attempteil, 
it led to horrors similar to the Ja¬ 
maica revolt; the atrocities of the 
Jacquerie in France, in the reign of 
Edward III.; the insurrection of the 
Boors in Germany, in the time of 
the Emperor Charles V.; and the 
revolt of Wat Tyler in England, in 
the reign of Richard 11. 

Three months ago, while yet Ja¬ 
maica, BO far as we knew in this 
country, was in a state of undisturb¬ 
ed tranquillity, we foretold that the 
minglea tempest of political and re¬ 
ligious fanaticism which had lately 
overspread these Islands, would soon 
involve the West Indies in servile 
revolt, and all the horrors of confla¬ 
gration ; and that unless a remedy 
was speedily applied by Govern¬ 


ment, that right arm of Bntish 
wealth and power would be severed 
from the Empire.* It is needless to 
say, how completely, to the very let¬ 
ter, our prophecy has been verified. 
We founded our opinion on the ex¬ 
perience of what the fumes of phi¬ 
lanthropy and the transports ot re¬ 
form had done to St Domingo at the 
commencement of tlie first French 
Revolution; and we predicted that 
the same causes would produce the 
same results, if a total change of 
system was not immediately adopt- 
e<l in regard to those invaluable co¬ 
lonies. The efforts of “ Les Amisdu 
NoirSj' licadcd by Brissot and the 
leading Revolutionists at Paris 
prepared the soil for the explosion 
in St Domingo, exactly in the same 
manner as those of the friends of 
Negro emancipation liave done in Ja¬ 
maica within these few years; and 
the spark was communicated to both 
colonies by tlie same cause, viz. the 
extravagant hopes of immediate 
emancipation, excited by the acces¬ 
sion of a reckless and reforming ad¬ 
ministration to the head of affairs in 
their respective kingdoms. 

Those who will take the trouble 
to look back in the journals of the 
day to the speeches of the leading 
popular orators in the spring ana 
summer of 1830, will be at no loss 
to discover the remote cause of the 
late deplorable insurrection. Negro 
emancipation, speedy unconditional 
Negro emancipation^ was then the 
ladder by which the Whigs endea¬ 
voured to scramble into power; the 
lever by which they expected to 
shake the Duke of Wellington’s ad¬ 
ministration, and work on the gene¬ 
rous and inconsiderate feelings of 
the English peasantry. Petitions so 
numerous on the subject flowed into 
both Houses of Parliament, that a 
resolution was passed applicable to 
them alone, that they should not be 
printed. To speak to any of these 
fervid orators, of time, of changes in 
character, compensation to the plan¬ 
ters, ruin to the negi'oes, was as 
hopeless as It would be to speak to 
the present Reformers of the conse¬ 
quences of the Reform Bill. If any 
man had foretold to the numerous 
and enthusiastic petitioners to Par- 


* See No. 19l« Feb. 1832. The WeetIndia Question, 
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liaoient at that period, that in leas 
than two years 50,000 Negroes 
should be in open revolt, an hundred 
plantations in flames, and damage to 
the extent of several millions ster¬ 
ling incurred from their rash and 
ignorant measures, he would have 
been stigmatized as a cold-blooded 
tyrant, who was desirous only to 
wring their last drop of blood out of 
his suffering fellow creatures. 

This extravagant passion for im¬ 
mediate and unconditional Negro 
emancipation, arrived at a perfect 
climax in July 1830, when the 
speeches preparatory to a general 
election were in the course of deli¬ 
very. Emancipation of the slaves 
was the incessant cry of all the po¬ 
pular party at that time: Lord 
Brougham thundered on the fruitful 
theme in the Palace-Yard at York, 
and found in the sympathy of the 
religious freeholders of that great 
county, the means of securing his 
return to Parliauient as its represen¬ 
tative. The most moderate of the 
friends of the Negroes only urged 
the propriety of putting off the coni- 
menceiiient of the system of eman¬ 
cipation till the end of 1831, and 
they were looked upon by their 
more ardent brethren as somewhat 
lukewarm, and indifferent in the 
cause. 

It was in the midst of this tu¬ 
mult of emancipating frenzy that 
the three glorious days at Paris ar¬ 
rived, which was so soon followed 
by the fall of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s Administration, and the acces¬ 
sion of our present rulers to office in 
this country. Since that time no¬ 
thing has been heard of Negro eman¬ 
cipation. Popular ambitiou having 
got a new and more alluring object 
of ambition, the poor slaves have 
been neglected, and the seeds of 
conflagration transferred from the 
West India Islands to the heart of 
the Empire. 

But while this change in the phan¬ 
tom of popular ambition entirely 
drew the attention of this country 
from the condition of the Negroes, it 
nourished in these simple and de¬ 
luded men the moat fatal expecta¬ 
tions as to the deliverance which 
speedily awaited them. They saw 
their former and steadfast advocates 
raised to the highest offices in the 
state; heard the Toice Which bad so 


long and eloquently pleaded their 
cause in the Ohapel of St Stephen’s 
and on the Hustings, on the Wool¬ 
sack, and were told from every 
quarter, that under the auspices of 
a reforming King, and a popular ad¬ 
ministration, a new constitution was 
to be given to the Empire, and a new 
era of freedom and ha[)piness to 
arise upon all its vast possessions— 
what conclusion could they draw 
from this? what conclusion would 
any man have drawn in the same cir¬ 
cumstances, but that Reform was to 
be to them emancipation, and that 
the same sublime patriotism which 
extricated the inhabitants of Great 
Britain from the tyranny of the bo¬ 
rough-mongers, was to snatch them 
from the lash of the slave-driver ? 

The speeches of ministers when 
the West Indies were brought for¬ 
ward, were so extravagant and vio¬ 
lent that it is no wonder that the 
West Indies were fanned into a 
|lame. On 15th April . 1831, Lord 
Howick, Under Colonial Secretary of 
State, said in his place in the House 
of Coniiiions:—“ The honourable 
and learned gentleman (Mr Burge, 
the agent ot Jamaica) asks, if we 
mean to abandon the policy of 1823, 
and to sacrifice property ? For my¬ 
self, I have no hesitation in answer¬ 
ing in the negative. 1 would, un¬ 
questionably, preserve the rights of 
property, but 1 would not preserve 
them at the expense of the rights of 
the slave. I object to immediate 
emancipation, for the sake of the 
slaves themselves; but were 1 con¬ 
vinced that immediate emancipation 
could be effected with safety to the 
slaves, 1 should say, let it take place 
at once; the planter inighi then, in¬ 
deed, have a just claim on the Bri¬ 
tish nation, by whose encourage¬ 
ment and sanction he has been in¬ 
duced to acquire the property of 
which he would be deprived. It 
would be unjust that the whole 
penalty should fall on those who 
have only shared the crime by which 
it has been incurred. But, however 
large the claim of the West Indian 
for compensation may be, I do not 
hesitate to say that it should not 
stand in my way for a moment, as 
weighed against the importance of 
putting an end to the sufferings of 
the slaves. 1 consider the whole 
system of slaveyy one of such deep 
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oppresdon, and inSquity, and cruel¬ 
ty, tha^if 1 could be satisfied it was 
safe to emancipate the slaves now, I 
would say, * Do so^ and do it at once ; 
and we will settle scores amon^ our¬ 
selves afterwards, and determine in 
wliat proportion the penalty of our 
guilt is to be paid; but the victim of 
that guilt 7mnst not continue for one 
hour to .suffer, while we are haggling 
about pounds, shillings,and pence/ ” 
When such sentiments were utter¬ 
ed by the organs of government, is 
it surprising that the West Indies 
caught fire? 

The imminent danger of this delu¬ 
sion gaining ground, which was pre¬ 
cisely tlie cause of the great revolt of 
the St Domingo slaves in 1789, which 
at length destroyed that noble colo¬ 
ny, was fully explained to govern¬ 
ment, and they, in consequence, pre¬ 
pared the following proclamation, cal¬ 
culated to extinguish such chiineri- 
cm expectation. 

** ISy the Kiny;.—A proclamation.*—' 
William K. Whereas it has been repre- 
eented to iis, that the slaves in some of 
our West India colonies, and of our pos> 
sessions on the continent of South Arne- 
lica^ have been erroneously led to believe, 
that orders have been sent out by us for 
iheir fonancipafion : and whereas such &e- 
lief has produced acts of insubordination, 
ivhich have excitf d our highest displeasure : 
We have thought flt, by, and with the 
advice of our privy council, to issue this 
our royal proclamation: And we do 
hereby declare ond make known, that the 
slave population in our said colonies and 
possessions will forfeit all claim on our 
protection if they shall fail to render en¬ 
tire submission to the lews, as well os 
dutiful obedience to their masters: And 
we hereby charge and command all our 
governors of our said West India colonies 
and possessions, to give ikefullest publicity 
to this our proclamation, and to enforce, 
by all the leg^l means in their power, the 
punishment of those who may disturb the 
tranquillity and peace of our said colo¬ 
nies and possessions. 

** Given at our court at Saint James’s, 
this third day of June, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, and in the 
second year of our reign.—God save the 
King.*' 

But what did Government do at 
the same time ? Afraid during the 
reform atruggle of injuring them¬ 
selves in the eyes of their emancipa¬ 
ting supporters in this countr/i they 
sent out along with this declaration 


an injunction, " that it shoutdnot.be 
made use of unless a case of necessity 
arose** And,accordingly, Lord Bel- 
more did not feel himself authorized 
to publish it till the Mth December^ 
when the insurrection was just break¬ 
ing out. This delay, Sir Willoughby 
Cotton justly lemarks, was “ most 
astonishing, as it would appear to 
have been known on almost all the 
estates that it was the determination 
of the Negroes not to work ajter New 
Ycar*s day without being made free'* 
Now what, in the name of justice, 
of humanity, of common sense, can 
be urged in favour of this prohibi¬ 
tion ? If the proclamation was not 
required, why issue it ? If it was, 
why send it to the colonies with an 
injunction not to use it ? “A case 
ot necessity” must arise, it seems, 
before it is to be used. Is the burn¬ 
ing of an hundred plantations, the 
slaughter of thousands of Negroes, 
the loss of four millions, the “ case 
of necessity” to which it alludes ? 
It sets out with stating that it had 
been represented to them in June 
that the slaves in the West In¬ 
dia Colonies have been erroneously 
led to believe, that orders have been 
sent out by us for their emancipation, 
and whereas such belief has produ¬ 
ced acts of insubordmalio7i, wbick 
have excited our highest displea¬ 
sure.” Here then the existence of 
commenced insurrection, and the 
causes to which it was owing, are ad¬ 
mitted ; the governors are ordered 
to give the fullest publicity to this 
our proclamation;” and yet private 
orders are sent out not to publish 
the proclamation; not to dispel the 
illusion under which the slaves la¬ 
boured, but to allow them to go on, 
infatuated by die idea that their 
emancipation had been granted to 
them, and was withheld by the local 
authorities I One would imagine 
from such conduct, that it was the 
design of government to entice the 
slaves on to commit themselves to 
acts of insurrection, in order that 
they should be subjected to the 
severer and promptei* punishment, 
—in the same way as when intelli- 

S fence of an intended housebreaking 
B received by the police, they fre¬ 
quently allow the offenders to get 
into the house, and commit the ca^ 
pital felony, before they rush from 
their hiding-places and arrest the 
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delinquents. From any such nefa¬ 
rious design ivc fully acquit our 
well-meaning and sincere,but weak 
and ill-informed Colonial Ministers; 
but from whatever motive their con¬ 
duct proceeded, certain it is that it 
had procisefy this effect, and led on 
the slaves to insurrection as effectu¬ 
ally as if they had purposely design¬ 
ed to deliver over these once fiou- 
islauds to rapine and confla¬ 
gration. 

The slaves, it is to bo recollected, 
are not the ignorant body which they 
once were. Forty thousand emanci¬ 
pated Negroes, chiefly in respectable 
stations in society, are to be found in 
Jamaica alone, the greater part of 
whom can read and write; and 
though the*conduct of this body da¬ 
ring the late trying disturbances has 
been exemplary in the extreme, yet 
it is evident that they formed a cer¬ 
tain channel of communication by 
which the rash and ignorant efforts 
of the emancipating party in this 
country were speedily made known 
to their enslaved brethren in the 
West Indies. Without ascribing to 
these freedmen any but the most be¬ 
nevolent and philanthropic motives, 
it is impossible to conceive that they 
would not read with avidity the in¬ 
flammatory harangues in favour of 
speedy or immediate emancipation 
with which Great Britain resounded, 
and the popular journals were filled, 
during the whole of IB29 and 1830; 
nor is it surprising that these eman¬ 
cipated Africans, on the threshold of 
civilisation, were misled ns to the 
effects of rapid emancipation, when, 
with the example of St Domingo be¬ 
fore their eyes, they were overlooked 
by such men as Lord Brougham, 
Lord Goderich, and Mr Charles 
Grant 

A large proportion of the Ne^oes 
themselves are now able to read and 
write, and doubtless this opened an 
additional and wide channel for the 
reception of seditious and inflammar 
tory doctrines, either from reckless 
and ambitious popular leaders in this 
country, or ignorant and fanatical 
Missionaries in the West Indies. It 
is from the efforts of such men, how¬ 
ever, not the mere diffusion of reli¬ 
gious instruction, that any danger is 
to be apprehended—it is not Chris»» 
tianlty, but Christianity used as the 
organ of revolution or 



which is to be dreaded. That the 
Gospel itself is perfectly consistent 
with a due subordination on the part 
of slaves to their masters, is evident, 
not only from its precepts, which 
every where enjoin a scrupulous 
discharge of their duty by the slave 
as well as the master, and no where 

? ;ive the slightest encouragement to 
nsurreetion or revolution, but from 
the historical fact that it co-extsted 
with slavery for fifteen hundred years 
without any disturbance further than 
wliat occasionally arose from the 
frenzy of democracy; and that it is 
now to be found, side by side, with 
the Evangelists in one half of the 
Christian world. 

Religion, indeed, is fitted ultimate¬ 
ly to effect the greatest changes in 
society; but the mode in which they 
are effected is, as Guizot has just¬ 
ly remarked, by coercing the pas¬ 
sions, and softening the feelings j>f 
the human heart, not by any changes 
in the elements of civilisation. Pre¬ 
scribing no changes for the frame of 
society; enjoining no innovation in 
the relation between man and man; 
convulsitij^ nations by no sudden al¬ 
terations in their government and 
institutions, it confines all its efforts 
to purifying the life and the con¬ 
science; and effects great ultimate 
changes in society by the improve¬ 
ment which it has effected in the 
disposition of Us members. Such 
changes are necessarily extremely 
gradual and perfectly safe; because 
they imply that the necessary change 
is effectea in the human mind before 
any alteration is attempted in socie¬ 
ty, and measures of severity render¬ 
ed uunecessary by the altered ideas 
of those who are subjected to them. 
Under the influence of this blessed 
and Christian spirit, the bonds drop 
from the bands of the slave without 
his being conscious of it; the num¬ 
ber of manumissions enlarges gradu¬ 
ally from the conscientious scruples 
of the slave-owners,and theincreased 
habits of order and industry In the 
labouring population; a numerous 
mizt class arises, partly servile and 
partly free; the advantage of free 
labour becomes obvious, from the 
spread of artificial wants among the 
slaves having induced them to sub¬ 
mit to the severe and unceasing toil 
which is the attendant of freedom, 
by the unvarying decree of Provl- 
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deuce; and by common couaentand 
a sense of mutual advantage, slavery 
gradually dies out, like au ancient 
and nou^ forgotten language, in a few 
retniiants ot the people. Such was 
the pacific and unobserved extinc* 
lion of slavery in Great Britain, 
France, Cieriuany, aii<I Italy, in the 
sixteenth century, under the silent 
influence of ('hristinnily on the Im- 
nian heart. But very different have 
been the results, in every nge Und 
country, from all attempts to com¬ 
bine religion with revofutionj and 
convert tlic unsotui spirit, which 
walks in the silver robe of innocence 
through the human heart, into the 
armed and reckless innovator, which, 
by the aid of sovereign or sacerdo¬ 
tal ])Ower, at once effects great and 
perilous changes in the frame of so¬ 
ciety. From all such attempts utter 
jTuiii both to master and servant have 
fiu'isen in all ages of the world; and 
iby such attempts, the sihnt and pa- 
cific process of emancipation has 
been more retarded than by any 
other events which liistory records. 
There is but one lesson of experi¬ 
ence on tills subject, and it is told in 
characters of fire in the Jacquerie of 
France, the great slave ret olt of Ger¬ 
many, the ashes of St Domingo, and 
the flames of Jamaica. 

We arc unwilling to prejudice 
even in the remotest degree, and in 
any quarter where it may prove in¬ 
jurious to tliern, the cause of tlio 
Baptist and Missionary priests, tvho 
arc to stand tlieir trial for seditious 
practices, and instigations tending to 
produce revolt. The matter will be 
investigated by the legal tribunals; 
and it will soon be seen whether 
well-meaning fanaticism has had as 
largo a share as political ambition, 
popular enthusiasm, or ministerial 
weakness, in producing the desperate 
suffering, the deplorable scenes, the 
heart-rending punishments, which 
have been the unavoidable conse¬ 
quence of the late insurrection. 
When this matter is elucidated by 
the proper evidence,wx shall return 
to the subject. 

But there is another topic of still 
greater importance, in which the 
conduct of government appears in 
equally deplorable colours, and that 
is, the tyrannical use which they have 
made of the distresses of the West 
India islands, to endeavour to force 


upon their local legislatures an Order 
in Council totally unsanctioned by 
Parliament, and which, in the opi¬ 
nion of all those possessed of any 
local information, will prove fatal 
to all the West India estates, by the 
extravagant, ruinous, and useless 
stipulations in favour of the Negroes 
which it contains. The oppressive 
means which were to be adopted to 
force this obnoxious Order in Coun¬ 
cil upon the refractory Colonial Le- 

f islaturcs, were thus detailed by 
pord Hovvick, Under Colonial Se¬ 
cretary of State, on 16th April, 1831, 
in the debate above alluded to. 

“ Such an Order In Council is now 
in preparation, embodying every im¬ 
provement which has already been 
tried with success, eitlicr in our own 
colonies or in those of any other 
power, and, without adopting any 
ncAv principle, supplying any defects 
which liare been discovered in tlie 
manner of carrying into execution 
what has already l>een attempted. 
This Order in Council will be sent 
out to the colonies with the intima¬ 
tion that, to entitle them to the indul- 
gence which it is intended to holdout^ 
thf if must adopt it word for wordy 
without addition or ulteraiion^' 

Now, observe what this amounts 
to. The government say to the Co¬ 
lonial Legislatures, who alone possess 
the legal power of legislating for their 
respective islandsy “ We know you 
are ground to the dust by long con¬ 
tinued and overpowering distress; 
we are aware of your necessities; 
we knoiv tliat you are threatened 
with an insurrection among your 
slaves, and crushed by burdensome 
taxes on every part of your produce; 
but unless you will surrender your 
chartered liberties, and an Or¬ 

der in Cimncily a royal ordinance, as 
an act of your own parliamenty we 
will not give you the relief w^hicli 
wc know you indispensably require.” 
And this is the conduct of Whig 
statesmen, the descendants of the 
opponents of Lord Nortli, the cham¬ 
pions of North American freedom, 
the vehement conderoners of the 
royal ordinance of Charles X.; and 
the advocates of Parliamentary le¬ 
gislation and the representative sj^a- 
tern all over the world I 
TJjis intention was too completely 
carried into execution. The pro¬ 
posed Acts in Council were issued 
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on 20th June, and 2d November, 
1831, and immediately eent out to 
all the colonies, accompanied with 
the intimation, that “ government 
had resolved to adopt certain fiscal 
regulations for the relief of the co¬ 
lonies, but that they would do so 
only on condition of the regulations 
of this Order in Council being expli¬ 
citly complied with, and that, to 
avoid all dispute as to what might 
or might not be deemed compliance, 
nothing would be deemed sufiicient 
by government, but an act of the /o- 
cal legislature^ declaring the Act in 
Council to have, the force of a law*' 

The way in which this outrageous 
attempt to elude the rights of the lo¬ 
cal legislatures in the colonies has 
been received, will appear from the 
following extracts: 

The inhabitants of Dominica have 
unanimously signed a protest, bear¬ 
ing among other statements, 

“ That the inhabitants of this colony 
challenge the minutest investigation into 
the treatment of their shwes, provided 
that recourse is not again had to the 
grossest system of intimidation, and a 
harassing cross*oxaminatioii of witnesses, 
to make out a ease In accordance with the 
views of those persons in the mother 
country who so unremittingly seek the 
destruction of these colonies. 

That the surprise is only equalled by 
the indignation with which the inhabi¬ 
tants of this colony have heard published, 
by the voice of i\policeniant in the market¬ 
place, two documents purporting to be 
Orders of his Majesty in Council—one 
subverting their dearest rights and privi¬ 
leges AS British subjects, and tlic other 
robbing them of the miserable %vreck of 
their already wasted fortunes. 

“ That the snirrOrder in Council of 
the 20th of Juikf, constituting a judicial 
system, as stated to be fur improving the 
administration of jtistice, must have been 
framed in mockery of the unfortunate in¬ 
habitants, wjwse lives and fortunes it has 
placed at ttiiPmercy of salaried judges, 
holding office only during the pleasure of 
a saintly cabal, who notoriously rule the 
colonial department, and whose creatures 
appear thrust into office in the colonics as 
spies and informers, to calumniate and 
traduce the unfortunate slave-holder. 

That the Order in Council of the 2d 
'November is utterly destructive to our 
X^hts and property in our slaves; vests 
individual in the character of a slave 
protcotor, with an inquisitorial and des¬ 
potic powor over^ every free iiihabitopt, 


which they have never exercised over the 
slaves; deprives the planter of the means 
of reaping the produce of his land, yet 
compels him to iurnish his labourers daily 
with double the quantity of provisions 
supplied to the King's troops, and to give 
them clothing such as their masters are In 
many instiuices destitute of. 

That the inhabitants, convinced of 
the impracticability of carrying into effect 
this unjust and ruinous measure, find 
ibcmselves forced oppose, by every con¬ 
stitutional means, the execution of these 
enactments. 

“ That they ran yudd obedience only on 
compulsion, protesting solemnly before 
God and man against this most gross and 
shameless spoliation, and carrying with 
them into poverty and privation the con¬ 
solation that they have not lent them¬ 
selves to their own destruction.” 

The feeling in St Kitts is equally 
strong:— 

St Kitts.— “ This House, after a Jong 
period of forbearance and suffering, de«m 
it an incumbent duty to declare their firm 
determination to withhold any grant of 
money whatever, nor adopt any recom¬ 
mendation of his AInjesty’s government, 
until such government not only evidences 
a dp.sire to, but actually does, adopt some 
measure for our relief, and enables iis to 
know that in future our properties arc to 
be held sacred and inviolable.” 

Demriura.— “We, the undersigned, 
proprietors or representatives of the se¬ 
veral plantations set opposite our names 
respectively, and owners of slaves in this 
colony, do hereby solemnly declare, each 
for himself, that we consider the Order in 
Council, dated the 2d of November, 18 0, 
and published in the Royal fraxette of 
this colony on the 12th day of this pre¬ 
sent month of January, 1832, by his Kx- 
cellency the Governor of Rritish Guiana, 
purporting to alter and modify the rela¬ 
tions heretofore existing betweim the* 
slaves in this colony and their lawful 
owners, and the rights undcM* wliich wo 
have lawfully possessed and enjoyed the 
services of our slavcs-~tu be wholly ruin¬ 
ous to the just interests of each of ns the 
said persons, and to be a direct viulatiuii 
of the sacred rights of private property 
—rights which were and are sacred by 
law, and ought to be inviolable. 

“ We declare that the necessary effects 
of the said Order will be to indict an ir¬ 
reparable and extensive injury on all the 
agricultural and other interests of this 
colony-—will lead to the rapid decay of 
Us sugar plantations in particular—and 
will inevitably cause the speedy ruin of 
It large proporliou of the present propvie^ 
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torR««»whicb ilie undersigned arc prepared 
to prove.” 

At St Lucie the foliowiii^ Resolu¬ 
tions were unanioiously passed 

** One only opinion ran be entertained 
rstperiing the Order in Council of the 2d 
•f November t It must be the flrml ruin of 
the whole colony—-It is the miserable re¬ 
sidue of our rights and properties that it 
seeks,to aniiihilHte. 

'* The Inhabitants of this colony are 
convinced that the ministers of the Crown 
who have counselled their Sovereign to 
sanction such u law have exceeded the 
power vested In them ; that they appeal to 
the Parliament of Great Britain for the 
decision of this important question. But 
If they were even disposed to set aside the 
question of right, and weakly to yield up 
theli* properties and all guarantee lor their 
creditors^ by entering into the views of 
their present rulers, it U char, from the 
preceding statements, that it is impossible 
for the inhabitants to carry into ciFect 
these unjust and ruinous measures. 

** Under these circuinslances, as the 
Order in Council of the 2d November Is 
to come into operation on the 8tli instant, 
your committee consider It necessary to 
make this public declaration of the line of 
conduct they have decided on adopting. 

“ They will oppose a passive resistance 
to the various enactments contained in the 
two Orders in Council of the 20th June 
and 2d November, 1831; will continue to 
govern themselves in the treatment of 
their slaves by the Order in Council of 
2d February^ 1830, and the two supple¬ 
mentary local ordinances of the 26th 
April and 3d May, 1830, on every point. 

** That they will pay no taxes voluntarily 
for the supp^irt of public oific^^rs, whom 
they consider illegally charged on the co« 
louy; that they will refuse every employ¬ 
ment under government, tending in any 
way to assist in the execution of these 
Orders ill Council; and that they will 
contribute to the extent of their means to 
the expenses that may be incurred in car¬ 
rying these measures into effect.'* 

[Here follow the signatures.] 

At Trinidad, the orders were re¬ 
ceived in the same manner. The 
protest of the inhabitants bears,— 

" That the Inhabitants of this island, 
Jo concurrence with all the other pro¬ 
prietors of West India property, have 
called upon his MAjesty*s ministerH to In- 
atiUite a purlUmeutary enquiry Into the 
condition and treatment of Negro slaves 
under the existing lam, in order that the 
luonsity for further legislative Interfere 
enee hetweea the maetmr hud iIats might 


be fairly examined, and the piinciplesand 
extent of such interference, if judged to 
he necessary, exactly determined : 

“ And considering—That his Majesty's 
government have refused to institute or to 
encourage the institution of such parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry, and in the stead thereof 
have adopted the false and exaggerated 
statements, and are proceeding to act on 
the unjust and Injudicious principles, of a 
party who avowedly aim at the destruc¬ 
tion of all West India property: 

“ And considering—That his Majesty’s 
ministers have obtained and promulgated 
ill this colony an Order of his Majesty in 
Council, w'hcreby a vexatious and most 
injut ions Interference with the authority 
of the master over his slave is authorized 
and encouraged, whereby the proprietor 
is prevented by unnecessury restrictions 
from exacting such a portion of labour 
from his slaves as is consistent with their 
health and coinhirt, and ivhereby he Js 
obliged to furnish them with more cloth¬ 
ing than they require, and to provide for 
them more food than they can cvnsnmCf 
while the regulations in respect thereof 
will be productive of the utmost dissatis¬ 
faction amongst the slaves, atid that by 
the said Order in Couneil his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects in this Island are subject¬ 
ed to the jurisdiction of extraordinary tri¬ 
bunals, and arc deprived oftheir undoubt¬ 
ed right of appeal to his Majesty in cases 
of fines exceeding L. 100 sterling; and 
that for these reasons and to this extent 
theenforcement of the said Order in Coun¬ 
cil, without the consent of the proprietors, 
and without any prevnms compensation 
to them, will be an unlawful exercise of 
the power intrusted to the government, 
and a direct violation of the rights of pri¬ 
vate property: 

** Therefore we, the capitulants, pro¬ 
prietors, merchants, planters, and others, 
whose names are here underwritten, for 
the purpose of protectin|i; ourselves and 
our properties from the evil consequences 
which might ensue from a silent and iin- 
opposing obedience to the suid Order in 
Council, have solemnly protested, and do 
hereby most solemnly protqil^. against the 
several clauses in the said Order in Coun¬ 
cil herein before mentioned, and the enact¬ 
ments and provisions therein contained, 
protesting and solemnly declaring the 
same to be a direct violation of our rights, 
and a forcible and unlawful invasion of 
our properties, inconsistent with the treaty 
of capltiitation, contrary to the first pfia* 
ciples of natural Justice, and totally nuU 
and void in )aw.^ 

[Here follow the signatures.] 

Sach is (he spirit which 1h«M tgr. 
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rAQulcal Ovdera ia Council have 
excited in the Leeward lalaiids. 

Antigua also has rejected tlie Or-* 
der» assigning as a reason that they 
have it not In their power to com- 
ply. 

Jamaica ia equally firm. 

** Resolvedi Thatlfae means devised by 
B faction in the House of Commons to de« 
prive os of our property, if carried into 
effect, cannot fall to create a servile war 
of too horlble a nature to contemplate, 
and that any person who attempts to pro¬ 
duce or promote such war is an enemy to 
his country. 

“ Resolved, That the conduct of the Bri¬ 
tish government in taxing us higher than 
other subjects; in fostering our enemies, 
and listening to their falsehoods against 
us; in rejecting statements from impar> 
tial persons in our favour; In allowing 
designing men, under the saintly clonk of 
religion, not only to pilfer our peasantry 
of their savings, but also to sow discon¬ 
tent and rebcllioti amongst them ; in 
threatening to withdraw troops, for whose 
protection we have doubly paid, and which 
we might claim as our right, at a time 
a servile war may be apprehended ; is 
most heartless and in violation of justice^ 
humanity, and sound policy." 

The resolutions proceed to state, that 
** thrown," as they are about to be, ** as a 
prey before misguided savages, we have 
no other alternative than to resist;" and 
to pray the King ** that we may he ab¬ 
solved from oiir allegiance, and allowed 
to seek that protection from another na¬ 
tion which is so unjustly and cruelly 
withheld from us by our own." 

It is not surprising that the Orders 
in Council should have been so re¬ 
ceived. Besides authorizing a con¬ 
stant and ruinous interference be¬ 
tween the master and slave, they 
compel the latter to receive double 
the rations daily of a British soldier, 
and that under the sun of tlie tro¬ 
pics I 

All the other Colonies have re¬ 
ceived the obnoxious ordinances in 
the same manner. 

Thus it appears that Ministers have 
combined to accumulate upon our 
West India Colonies tlie evils at once 
of the St Domingo revolt, and the 
war of North American independ¬ 
ence* By their rash and vehement 
speeches, both in and out of office, 
in favour of immediate or early 
emancipation, coupled with their in^ 
explicwle suppression of the Pro- 
clamatiODi calcaiate^ to put down 


the dangerous hopes whkli their 
speeches and the rash efforts of the 
Missionaries had occasioned, they 
have precipitated Jamaica into mas¬ 
sacre and conflagration; while, by 
their tyrannical and unconstitutional 
promul^ationof an Order in Council, 
which IS to be thrust down the 
throats of the local legislatures lilce 
a royal ordinance, as the price of 
their receiving any relief from the 
Parliament of Great Britain, they 
have awakened in these colonies a 
spirit of resistance, which must uiti- 
roately, as in the case of the North 
American Colonies, lead to the dis¬ 
memberment of the empire. 

The question on which the West 
Indies are now at issue with the mo¬ 
ther country. Is one of the utmost 
moment, and in which the colonies 
are agitated by the most vital of all 
interests. It is substantially the same 
as that which, under Lord North, lost 
for tills country the whole of its North 
American colonies, with this difler- 
ence, that, instead of its being an act 
of Parliament, which ia now sought 
to be imposed, it is an order of the 
Kinff in Council, which the local Par¬ 
liament are to be compelled to adopt 
literatim, as the price of their recei¬ 
ving the assistance, without which 
their existence would not be worth 
preserving. This is a stretch of 
power which has never yet been ex¬ 
hibited in this country, nor indeed 
by any other having the remotest re- 

{ [ord for the preservation of their co- 
onial possessions. Tlie Crown colo¬ 
nies, that is, such of the islands tliat 
have no local legislature, are ordain¬ 
ed at once to adopt this royal ordi¬ 
nance, and those wbicli have Parlia¬ 
ments of their own, are ordered to 
do so under pain of receiving no 
relief whatever from the mother 
country, at the time when it is dealt 
out to the more obsequious colonies, 
which give to the royal proclamation 
the force of law. 

Ministers, therefore, stand com¬ 
mitted to a contest with the West In¬ 
dia Islands, far more formidable, be¬ 
cause their pretensions are incom¬ 
parably more unjust, than those of 
Lord North with North America,« 
And what is the time which they 
have selected to agitate our colonial 
empire by such an unprecedented 
stretch of power ? That, when, 
according to their owu confession 
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contained in the royal proclamation 
of June 3, 1S3I, they were aware 
that deluBive liopoH of immediate 
emancipation pervaded the slave po- 
ulation, and acts of insubordination 
ad commenced, requiring the aharp- 
est coercion; wlien a jealous and 
watchful potentate, in the close vici¬ 
nity, is eagerly watching the progress 
of British insanity, to lay his hands 
on that fair portion of the British do¬ 
minions ; when the revenue and re¬ 
sources of the empire are daily sink¬ 
ing under the stagnation of domestic 
danger, and the names of servile re¬ 
volts, provoked by a similar course 
of coiii'iliatiou and niismanagement, 
are breaking out in the Irisii pro- 
viiiccH!—“ Quos Deus vult perdere 
prior denienlat.” 

We are aware that all statements 
of the ruin which is likely to ensue 
to our West India possessions, is u 
matter of no sort of concern either to 
our fanatics in religion, or our zealots 
in reform ; but possibly they may be 
somewhat more alive to the dangers 
which threaten themselves^ the perils 
to tlie very existence of the British 
empire, in consequence of the mea¬ 
sures which are now in progress in 
the West India Islands. To such 
persons we cannot do better than 
earnestly recommend the considera¬ 
tion of the two first of the admirable 
resolutions of the great West India 
meeting, lately held in the city. 

2. Thut the value of the West India 
colonies to the revenue, manufacturing 
industry, and mercantile marine of Great 
Britain, may be at once ascertained by 
reference to Parliamentary documents, 
whereby it will appear that the duties an¬ 
nually collected from West India produce, 
umoutit to seven millions sterling; that 
the annual olficial value of British manu¬ 
factures exported to the colonies is about 
L.d,500,000; and the amount of ship¬ 
ping employed in the direct trade, about 
250,000 tons; altogether exhibiting a 
branch of commerce, almost unequalled 
in point of extent, and peculiarly import¬ 
ant on account of Us national character ; 
the whole emanating from British capital, 
being conducted by British subjects In 
British vessels, and finally returning the 
whole value of cultivation in the colonies 
into the general resources of the motlier 
country, while the cultivator is suffering 
the extremity of distress. 

' 3. That, in addition to the direct in¬ 

tercourse of Great Britain wUhher West 


India colonieSf an .extensive cross trade 
is maintained between those colonies and 
the British possessions In North Aiaerica, 
which affords employment to upwards of 
100,000 tons of British shipping; and, 
by furnishing a market for the fish, coni, 
salted provisions, and lumber of British 
America, contributes essentially to the 
prosperity of that other vast branch of 
colonial dominion, on which, jointly with 
the West India trade. Great Britain de¬ 
pends for thd employment of at least one- 
third of her whole mercantile marine,' 
and, consequently, for her station amongst 
the nations of the world. 

** 4«. That the loss of tiie colonies, or 
the abandonment of interests thus power¬ 
fully contributing to tiie resources of the 
mother country, would Indict tqion nu¬ 
merous branches of manufacturing indus¬ 
try, as well as upon the revenue, an in¬ 
jury of incalculable magnitude, which 
would never be compensated by foreign 
trade. So great a destruction of com¬ 
merce, essentially domestic in nil its re¬ 
lations, must not only entail ruin upon 
numberless private families, but would 
withdraw from the manufacturers of cop¬ 
per, iron, mill-woi'k, hardware, woollen 
and cotton goods, the dshcriea, the col¬ 
lieries, the salt provision trade of Ireland, 
and all the various trades connected with 
shipping, a source of employment on 
which those industrious classes have been 
accustomed to rely in war as well as in 
peace. A great commercial convulsion 
must follow this loss of employment, 
whilt', at tiio same time, the revenue 
would be seriously affected by a great di¬ 
minution of consumption, arising out of 
the diminished ability of the people to 
purchase taxable conimoUitics, and the 
enormous advance of price of all colonial 
articles which must attend the abstrac¬ 
tion of the produce of the British West 
Indies from the general market of Eu¬ 
rope.” 

These facta speak volumes. It is 
evident that a groat proportion of 
our revenue, a large part of our ex¬ 
port tradp, the best nursery for our 
seamen, is on the point of being lost. 
And lost for wbaty for more arbi¬ 
trary stretches of power than lighted 
the fire of North American inde¬ 
pendence, and more reckless inno¬ 
vations than kindled the flames of 
the St Domingo revolt. The thirteen 

S rovfnces of America were lost to 
ritain in consequence of adopting 
one part of this system; St Domingo 
was lost to France, and has been pre¬ 
cipitated into the lowest stage of 
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misery and barbarity, by adopting 
another; our present rulers liavo 
combined at the same time both ! 

Tfo idea can be more absurd than 
that which is frequently brought for¬ 
ward by those who are favourable to 
early emancipation, viz, that even if 
we lost theoolonies as dependencies 
on ourselves, we would derive the 
same benefit from them by laying an 
impost on their produce, and their 
consumption of bur manuy^tured 
industry, as we now do, wftlibut be¬ 
ing subjected to the burden of their 
maintenance or defence. Experi¬ 
ence proves the reverse. The sum 
total of Britisli exports is about 
L.4‘i,000,000. Of these, to the colo¬ 
nics, L.32,000,*000; all the rest of 
tlie world, L.12^0,000. 

And while the shipping employed 
to Canada, with a population little 
exceeding a million, is 400,000 tons, 
or a sixth of the wliole British ton¬ 
nage, tliat to the United States, with 
a population of twelve millions, is 
only a seventh part of that amount, 
or 69,000 tons. 

The reason is obvious, and was 
long ago explained, with perfect 
clearness, by Mr Brougham, in his 
able and well informed work on ('o- 
lonial Policy. Colonies are distant 
provinces of the empire. The in¬ 
dustry they put in motion, encou¬ 
rages domestic labour at both ends of 
the chain; that with an independent 
state, at one end only. Trade with 
Jamaica encourages British industry, 
and adds to British wealth, both in 
the West Indies, and at Glasgow, or 
Manchester; that with New York or 
Baltimore encourages that haff onlg^ 
which is resident only in the British 
isles. The whole trade to Canada, 
and the West Indies, is carried on in 
British bottoms: that to North Ame¬ 
rica for the most part enoourages 
the shipping of a rival power. Hence, 
while the tonnage engaged in the 
North American trade is only 00,000 
tons, that to Canada, and the West In¬ 
dies, taken together, is 660,000 tons, 
being above ten times as niucA,thougli 
their united population is hardly a 
sixth of that of the United States. 

It is the same with the exports of 
Britain to these distant dependencies. 

The exports to the West Indies, 
are, . . . L.5,500,000 

Those to Canada, 2,400,000 

Together, L,7,900,000 

VOIi. XXXI. 


So that two millions of souls, in 
our own colonies, take off nearly 
L.8, 000,000 worth of manufactures ; 
whereas the twelve millions in North 
America only take off L.6,000,000. Tiie 
reason obviously is, that indepen¬ 
dent natious early adopt the system 
of encouraging their own fabrics^ 
and loading, by hea^ duties, all im¬ 
ports from foreign states. The Ame¬ 
ricans have vigoi’ously commenced 
this system of self-defence; while 
we, proceeding on the vague idea of 
free trade with nations wtio will 
give us no corresponding return, are 
diiily losing our expor'ts to independ¬ 
ent states, and saved from complete 
stagnation at home, only by the rapid 
growth and increasing wants of our 
colonial dependencies. 

But this is not all. A most im¬ 
portant fact, as regards the shipping 
interests, was stated by Mr Palmer, 
which demonstrates how necessary 
practical knoAvlcdge is to correct the 
conclusions dnawii from mere cus¬ 
tom-house returns. As a shipowner, 
and conversant with shipping busi¬ 
ness from his earliest y(>ars, he was 
probably able to say as much upon 
the importance of that ^subject as 
any other man. 

“ He meant to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the meeting particularly to 
the comparative importance of the 
West India shipping with that of the 
shipping of the country to every 
other part. Upon this lie would re¬ 
fer to the returns which had been 
made lately to ibc House of Lords-— 
returns in themselves requiring a 
great deal of explanation to lender 
them at all inteiJigiblo to the com* 
munity at large. By those returns 
it appeared that the whole amount 
of tonnage wliich had entered the 
various ports of the United King¬ 
dom in the course of last year vvas 
2,367,322 tons; of which that from 
the British West India ports was 
249,079—in this Avay appearing to be 
little more than a tenth pai't of the 
tonnage engaged in the foreign trade. 
This was not accurate; becauoie the 
two millions and a fraction of a ton¬ 
nage includ|^d the entry of ever^ 
vessel^ from whatever port in the 
world she might have arrived. To 
the East indies a ship could scarcely 
make one voyage within the twelve 
months, whilst from the ports in Bel¬ 
gium she was able to make no less 
than from six to eight in the course 
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of the year. In each case the vessel 
was entered as man^ times as she 
made vojfages. Therefore, an entry 
of 700 tons from Belgium, by a ship 
making seven voyages in the course 
of the year, gives, in reality, but the 
employment of 100 tons, and six or 
seven men; whereas, a vessel from 
the East Indies employs 700 tons 
during the ye^r, and oO seamen. 
Upon this principle, he had dissected 
the %vhoIe of tlie returns made to 
Parliament, and the result was, as 
regarded the Wost India trade, that 
instead of there being ti,:]G7,d22 
tons of Britkijb shipping employed in 
the foreign trade, the whole did not 
exceed 1,324,780 tons, of whicli the 
West India trade composed orte-sixth 
partf and which undoubtedly was a 
most important consideration. What¬ 
ever political economists might say, 
no one attending this meeting would 
deny that such a difference in view¬ 
ing the returns was of importance to 
this country. In the time of war it 
was to the foreign trade the country 
had to look for seamen. It was the 
foreign trade and Jong voyages which 
alone made perfect seamen.’* 

Thus, it is a sixth part of the whole 
foreign trade which is at stake in ihc 
West Indies: another sixth is at stake 
In Canada: in other words, onc-third 
of the whole foreign trade is invol¬ 
ved in the intercourse with these 
two colonies alone. And it is the 
whole of this immense hrnncli of our 
wealth and strength which Ministers 
have brought into jeopardy, first by 

colonics to' tbs' tiff's? 

industry, and mercantile marine of Great 

Britain, may be at once ascertained by 

Staple trade to Canaria by the tiin- 
,l>er duties; then by their rash and 
despotic acts in regard to the W cst 

India colonies. ^ 

When Mr Canning, in 1820, un¬ 
dertook to legislate tor the West In¬ 
dia Colonies, his Resolutions wci;e as 
follows, which breathe the cauUous 
■pirit of a British statesman. 

** That it is expedient to adopt offoc- 
taal and decisive measures for meliorating 
the condition of tiie slave populotion iii 
bU Colonies. 

Tfaat through a determined and per- 
ivmlng, but at the samd^time judicious 
and temperate, enforcement of such mca- 
aures, this house looks to a progressive 
' improvement In the character of slave 
population, such as Imay prepare them for 
a participation in those civil rights and 
privileges which are erd®y*^ ^7 other 
alasee of hU Mi^caty’s aubjects. 
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“ 'Xbat this house la anxtoua for thq 
accomplUhmaDt' of thb. pwrpoae at thc| 
eiirliest period that shair ho compatible 
witii the Well-being of the slaves them¬ 
selves, with the safety oflhe colonies, am) 
with a fair and equitable Consideration of 
the interests of private property,** 

Such were the principleB on which 
Parliament proceeded, such the faith 
to which thev were pledged in the 
most liberal days of Lord Ltverpoora 
admini|^;ation« Contrast this with 
the deqlfotic act of ouy Whig rulers, 
forcing an Order in Council at once 
on the Crown Colonies, and leaving 
to starvation and ruin nil those pos¬ 
sessed of a local legislature, who 
would not adopt this Royal Procla¬ 
mation as equivaleirt to an act of 
Parliament I Mr ^ymTington truly 
stated wliat every oiie who recollects 
the occasion, or will turn to the Par*- 
liainentary debates, will find to be 
strictly true. 

" Mr Canning at the same time de¬ 
clared, that the legislature and the 
government would be ever access¬ 
ible to fair argument, and would ne¬ 
ver close their car upon strong facts, 
feeling convinced that it was almost 
impitssible for the British Parlia~ 
juf'nt to legislate satisfactorily for the 
economy of colonics^ so different in 
tlie moral and physical relations of 
their inhabitants as the West Indies 
from those of tlie mother country. 
And yet, in the teeth of these reso¬ 
lutions, and of the explicit comment 
which accompanied them, ministers 
had issued several orders in council, 
each more contradictory and uncon- 

purebuM tanhto « i i 

enormous lulvaiics of prico or ml wiw J, 
articles which must attend the ahstrac- 

1 •• ''TC British 

Btitutional than the oui4.i,«. - v,,. 

agreeing in being directly opposed 
to resolutions which had received the 
solemn sanction of Parliament. Each 
Order in Council was a censure upon 
the preceding, and afforded strong 
grountls for questioning the policy of 
the last is8ued,and tov doubting whe¬ 
ther it would not shortly be super¬ 
seded by one if possible more uncall¬ 
ed for and mischievous. He said 
those Orders in Council were uncon¬ 
stitutional, being directly opposed to 
the resolutions of 1823, to which Par¬ 
liament, in the name of the nation* 
had pledged itself. He would add, 
that they were crucllv miachievoua 
in their tendency.** (Hear.) 

Earl St Vincent, with a 
worthy of the name, immortal in Bri¬ 
tish fame, which he bore, put the 
matter in the trite light, “ He woula 
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entreat ^ose^wh^ lad. any interest 
in the "West Indi^ Colonies t6;con* 
etd^ one moment the general cala« 
naily Hat would ensue,, if any pro¬ 
perty of any description whatever, 
which had l^en consecrated by the 
laws, should be invaded and broken 
down. (Hear.) If colonial property 
were thus to be sacrificed, what pro¬ 
perty would be safe? (Applause.) 
If one species of property were to 
be invaded, on account of sqme pe¬ 
culiar shade ofdistinction,wh6 could 
say where such invasion would stop ? 
(Hear.) If, upon the doctrine of ori¬ 
ginal rights, or abstract principles. 
West India property, consecrated by 
law, was to bo invaded, every man 
might approach them with the same 
argument. In adverting to these Or¬ 
ders in Council, I am led to a reso¬ 
lution of Parliament in the year 1823, 
and I must say, that those who were 
parties to that resolution, and to the 
decision of the House of Commons 
in 1823 respecting the slave maiiago- 
nicnt, ought not to be parties to the 
0» der in Council of 1831. We were 
living in times of great colonial dis¬ 
tress—wc were living in times when 
great colonial agitation was on foot 
—when it would have been policy 
and wisdom to have conciliated ra¬ 
ther than to have inllamed. But 
what has been tlie effect of the Orders 
in Council of 1821, bearing on the 
face of them irritation towards the 
colonies and injustice to the proprie¬ 
tors? (Hear.) To dictate to the Co¬ 
lonial Assemblies, not from Parlia* 
meat, but from the Council, is un¬ 
just and illegal, and to state what ap¬ 
pears to me very extraordinary, to 
say the least of it, is that they shall 
say to these legislatures, * We have 
certain benefits to confer on those 
islands, and if you do not agree to 
what we dictate, you shall not re¬ 
ceive the benefits, even in the dis¬ 
tressed and sinking condition of 
your interests,’ But to say on one 
side, this is tlie reward of your non¬ 
obedience, and we will sink the Co¬ 


lonies if you do not do so; and on 
the other, here is the premium on 
jrour sycophancy, is the height of in¬ 
justice. Can you sink the Colonies 
without sinking also the interests of 
the mother country ? It was saying, 
if vou* don’t follow this advice, wo 
will punish the mother country, 
through tlie medium of the colonies.” 

The point at issue between the 
colonies and the mother country is 
very clear, and as sim])le as that for 
which John Hampden contended 
with Charles 1. The colonies say, 

“ wc are overwlielmed with a tax of 
100 per cent on our produce; threat- 
cne<l with insurrection among our 
negroes; devoured by mortgages 
Avhich the prodigious fall In the va¬ 
lue of our produce has rendered 
overwhelming; we have done every 
thing consistent with our own exist¬ 
ence for tlic amelioration of our 
slave population, but the injudicious 
interference of government, and the 
Orders in Council recently* issued, 
threaten us with instant destruction, 
and will ruin both the slaves and 
ourselves, and are directly contrary 
to the faith of Parliament, solemnly 
pledged in 1823; and all thi^ we offer 
to prove at the bar of the House of 
Commons .^'—The government reply, 
“ Wc know your distresses; we^are 
aware of your dangers; but we will 
not allow you to prove your allega¬ 
tions ; and unless you adopt our re¬ 
gulations, framed on this side of the 
Atlantic, and give to a royal procla¬ 
mation the force of law, we will al¬ 
low you to sink in the ocean of per¬ 
dition.” This is the justice and equal 
measure of a Whig administration*. 
Unless the investigation demanded 
by the West India proprietors is 
granted by Parliament, there is an 
end of the fair rule of British jus¬ 
tice; and If relief is much longer 
delayed, there Avill speedily ensue, 
as ihe righteous retribution of Pro¬ 
vidence, the dismemberment and fall 
of the British empire. 
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PART I,—THE RECOGNITION. 


Manasskh wakes; a lamp’s soft light is shed, 

But where lie knows not, on his humble bed. 

The fight remembered—at the close of day 
Sore wounded lie amidst the slaughtered lay. 

His fiery swoon recalled; his melting dream 
Of fiowing waters and tho moon's mild beam, 

That struck cold healing through hia fiaming throbs. 
And thrilled his bosom to delicuous sobs. 

Recalled, suggests tliat man with pitying glance,* 

But who unknown, had soon liis thirsty tranc j ; 

His brow had bathed, his lips with drops ko dear; 
Had borne liim thence; refreshed had laid him here. 
As now his eye to his conjecture gave 
The walls around him of a rock-ribbed cave. 

Came muffled steps; an aged man in view 
Was seen, a virgin nearer to him drew. 

Above him bowing, where he lowly lay, 

Soft as the Night and beautiful as Day, 

Cold oil she poured into his wounded brenst; 

Then went they both, and left him to Ids rest. 

Had he those faces unremembered seen. 

That by his couch had now so kindly been, 

In days foregone ? He knew not; yet to him. 
Becalmed in soul midst scenes of cldidhood dim, 
Forgetting courts, forgot th' ubdui'atc strife 
Of war, and manhood's sternly-governed life, 

Those looks still rising, softening to his view. 

The pleasing dreams of boyhood still renew. 




Healed by their care, that damsel for his guide, 

He left their cavern in the mountain’s side ; 

A space she forth will walk with him, and find 
The aged prophet by the tombs reclined; , 

He o’er the 

- ST'..,.. v. 8“’ 

industry, and mercantile marlnjif, flabvlon to shew. 

Briuu.- .»a. • the maid.« ImU atay. 

pay see. 

imt our God with fury or con n,l 
Of madness check or fire his pi op i ■ ’ 

In youth, tho shaggy change. 

InLthed by 

St fiSuirIr" effi strokes of Imat. 
On rtubbo?#hills of frost, when wntcyame,^ 

usa Tiflked body to the naked grounu, 

and nights in caverns murk and rude, 

Kip languished 5 up ho sprung renewed. 
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But, lo I be goes into 7011 grove: the tombs 
Are there: subdued aye comes he from their glooms. 
Oft even at hollow midnight docs he dare 
Death's caves ; the dull trees ; the infested air ; 

The shuddering ground; the ghosts uprising through 
In hoary, bloo<lless, tbin-compoundea dew, 

With baleful blots, whose shivering lips emit 
A feeble whistling as around they flit. 

But let us down; thou waiting, from the wood 
To thee I’ll bring him in his softened mood: 

Thine the desire to thank him; his the will 
And power to guide thee safely o’er the lulL” 

She said, and left him. From the doleful trees 
With her advancing Jared soon he sees; 

Forth stepping meets them; near the old man came. 
Woe in his aspect, trembling in his frame. 

“ Sire,” said the youth, “ my blessing be on you 
For all the care to which my life is due ! 

My name Manasseh; as that blood is thine, 

So is the sacred blood of Israel mine. 


With Cyrus high in favour, me he scut 
To conquer this Chaldean discontent 
Amidst these hills, that love not yet his reign 
Since he their city, Babylon, has ta'en. 

The foe fled routed; on the held 1 fell; 
l^or, save for you, hud lived my name to tell. 

To bless you both, to pray you but to shew 
What Cyrus’ favour shall on you bestow : 

Mean gold you scoin; yet something you may ask. 

Glad were your servant if you him would task.” 

“ Your name Manasseli ?” Jared thus exclaimed, 

Ilow know you this? By whom thus were you named? 
The blood of Judah yours? It should be he! 

Bow came you midst these Elamites to be?” 

" Scarce,” said the youth, “ remembered is the day 
Wltcn horsemen bore me from green hills away, 

I guess not why. My name perchance I knew. 

My birth, and told them; 1 was styled a Jew. 

As such 1 lived, to Persia borne afar. 

God gave me valour and renown in war. 

Too late I learned that me a Persian band 
Stoic from the mountains of some western land,—- 
Too late, since slain in war each soldier who 
Could take me back to where my life 1 drew. 

Grief made me bold; thus gained my orphan fate 
The love of Cyrus which has made me great. 

But speak—you tremble I ha! you know me then ? 

Kor vain my visions, laid within your den? 

What means all this ? Stay 1 stay, a form comes back; 

* I see her comb her tresses long and black.” 

“ Who but thy mother, famed for beauteous hair? 

Her name,” cried Jared, “ could you but declare! 

Think-was it Esther?” 

01 nqr God! the same. 


And tell me now, is Jared not thy name ? 

Sweet Virgin! thee I know not; OI if Heavea * 

In thee a sister to my heart has given!” 

Silent, the prophet bares with trembling hands 
Manasseh's neck, as passively he stands. 

“ Bathsheba, look,” the old man whispered, see 
Thy brother's scar oft spoken of to thee!” 
Shrieking, she kissed it, kissed her brother’s face; 
And sobbed for joy within hU dear embrace. 
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PART II,—THS CONFESSION. 

Like one, the purpose of whose Ufe was o’er, 

1^0 more to look for, and to do no more, 

Since found that brother, with an altered eye. 

The stricken prophet laid him down to die. 

Cnmo madness, came wild penitential fears; 

Till calm he lay with spirit-cleansing tears. 

Bathsheba soothing him, Manasseh near, 

Joy should be his Tor those young watchers dear. 

They o’er him bowed- Uprising with a groan, 

” Why here he cried: “ From mo ye should be gone,— 
5Ie, ne’er your mother’s father, nouglit to you 
Save one to whom your curse alone is due. 

My sins untold, I dare not look to heaven; 

I cannot die till you have me forgiven:— 

In youth 1 Sarah loved; denied my prayer, 

She wed my foe, she left me to despair. 

Crime came not first, that darkly came at last: 

In guiltless speed let me my heart exhaust! 

Swift plans 1 named, our Council liked tliem not; 

Then be the traitor’s hurried life my loti 
Dash Sarah’s bliss! Let Judah’s general ill 
Within wide vengeance special hate fulfil! 

T sought, I stirred the King of Babylon, 

Once more against Jerusalem set him on; 

Within our walls I helped him. In the gate. 

Unseen, I slew my rival in my hate. 

'The city won, I sought his widow’d wife; 

Too late, forestalled by the victorious strife: 

The war had reached her in her ransacked hall; 

There slain—’twas well—she saw me not at all. 

Kot knowing death, lier daughter by her side. 

With infant arts, to wake her mother tried. 

With pity struck, with horror for my deed. 

The babe upsnatch’d away I bore witli speed; 

And, knowing Zion should be captive led. 

Far to these mountains of the East 1 sped. 

“ Fair grew the child—your mother—in this cave. 

To her a name I, deemed lier fatlier, gave. 

Till to a noble hunter of our race 

She went a wife from out this dwelling-place. 

“ Wild wax’d my life: O’er seas and lands away, 

1 bore my penance many a weary day; 

Long periods dwelling on the cold-ribbed piles 
Of desolation far in stormy isles; 

Surviving oft the shipwrecked miseries 
Of ghastly sailors onJ)enighted seas; 

Still building up, oh! never making less 
The vast proportions of my wretchedness! 

Back driven, I sought our prophets; changed my name, 
(Remorse had ajitered well my face and frame,) 

So shall I not ^ known, if known my sin; 

And thus my new career did I begin 
1 learned the visions of Ezekiel's soul; 

To me he gave each prophet’s written scroll. 

Long in the hidden deserts I abode 
To be a Seer, waiting for my God: 

For much 1 longed to issue from my den. 

To tell great judgments to the sons of men 
For 1 was tired of peace. In madness’ hour 
1 felt or feigned tlie prophet’s awful power. 
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Lord God, forgive! I dread that I have been 
The dupe uf pride, or swift denouncing spleen. 

" Yet guilt, distraction, fear, could ne^er remove 
My spirit, settled with paternal love, 

Here, on your mother, who, her husband slain, 

With you, sweet pair, was back to me again. 

Hero bloomed your childhood. Iti that vale below 
You strayed, Manasseh, doomed from us to go. 

Stolen from her heart, for you your mother pined; 

For you to death her comely head resigned. 

OI had she lived I this night, O! had she met 
Her lost one, doubtful o’er her long regret; 

Till Ihc assurance of her own found boy 
Filled all the vessels of her heart with joy! 

And.then so found! for he high fame has won, 
l^ach noblest warrant to bo styled her son. 

“ Fierce was my grief for her, as for a cliild, 

Till you, 'Rathsheba, left, my pangs beguiled. 

Sweet daughter, ever dear! 1 am a man 
Of blood, and nought for thee my blessing can; 

Yet fain, fain wouul I bless thee f I would give 
My very soul in joy to make thee live! 

Blessed be that battle! blessed that prompted night. 
When we, Bathsheba, sought the held of hght 
By thy sweet pity prompted, that our aid 
Might help the wounded, in our cavern laid I 
Wv saw you lie, Manasseh, in that place. 

And such th’ cheets of pain upon your fa^e, 

So like your mother’s sire, I pitied you 
For him whom hercely in my wrath 1 slew. 

Thence borne, we healed you. Joy! you live the stay 
Of that dear virgin wlien 1 go away. 

I go! I go! forgive my bloody hand, 

My guilt that keeps you from your father’s land! 

1 lo(m to you ! O save me! ease the load 
That draws my spirit downward from her God! 

Am 1 not here a very poor old man? 

What would you more ? You view my closing span. 
IVo more the men and women shall I see 
Walk in the Avorld; their beauty’s dark to me. 

No more shall 1 the sacred light of noon 
Behold, or the fair ordinance of the moon. 

Dear is your mother’s tomb; O, children, swear. 
When 1 am dead, to lay niy body there I” 

They swear. But chiefly o’er him bowed with teai's, 
With nlial love his soul Bathsheba cheers. 

He died in peace, forgiven. His body they 
Laid down to mingle with their mother’s clay. 


PART PICTURES OF THE PROPHETS. 

God lifts his prophets up! 0, their’sji power 
Honoured and great beyond an angcrR dower! 

If, mortal still, uieir spirits must descend. 

To dwell with things of earth their will must bend; 
Yet have tJiey borne th’ Almiriity’s counsels: hence 
To them a new, a keen intelligence. 

Nature to know; for they have learn’d to scan 
Its great relations to the fate of man. 

They see the hosts of stars, young, fresh, and pure ; 
No old familiarities obscure 
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The tnoon; it$ beauty’s more than beauty. They 
See typos and symbols in the opening day. 

They knew the. soul that melts spring’s gracious cloud. 
They hear vast- terrors in the thunders loud, 

Unheard before; the lightnings round their path 
Fly out like written sentences of wrath. 

War and the pestilence tell them their design; 

Tim earthquake shews the secrets of her mme; 

To them the comet his wan hair unbinds; 

They know t!ic errands of the mighty winds. 

Hail, raiu, and snow, and meteors of the storms. 

That plough the dark night with their fiery forms. 
Though dread their visions oft, their power austere. 
Their hearts enlarged overmaster human fear. 

Then, then they wait not through Time’s dull delay. 
They see the glories of the future day; 

ThefV spirits taste tlie first-born things of joy, 

Yea, bliss unborn, unmix’d with Earth’s alloy. 

But bring the balance. Here wide-glorying Crimo 
Slays half the kingdoms of man’s mortal time. 

There Pleasure’s torm belies the ancient pest. 

For whom in sackcloth must the worlds be dress’d. 
She drugs the earth; then by fierce gleams of haste. 
The false allurements of her eye displaced 
By scorn, by cruel joy lier prey to win, 

The hoary,shape of disenchanted Sin, 

Above the nations bowed beneath her spell. 

Seals the pale covenant of Death and Hell. 

Hence wo to Alan, all evils : Oh! they be 
Too many for the good which Earth must sec. 

Hence joy is his, overbalanced far by pain. 

Whose spirit kens the future’s coming train; 
Unblessed by hope Avhere certainty appears: 

And knowledge saddens through protracted years. 
For he is human still. Then scorn and hate 
Too oft the prophet’s w^arning voice await * 

From those for whom the awful charge he bears, 

T' instruct his spirit in their future cares; 

So fierce their liate, he scarcely can repress 
Unhallowed joy at tlieir ordained distress. 

If riglit his heart, yet liis the gi'ovvlug wo. 

Their ills increasing witli their scorn to know; 

Whilst new rommissioned tlireats from God on high 
Still tell their worth, who turn not, but will die. 

A giant’s strength Is o’er him in the ties 
That bind to man his yearning sympathies,— 

To man sublime in bis uncertain fate, 

So linked to God^laid Hell’s inglorious state: 

And thus his largo lieart’s but prerogative,- 
With deeper awe, with trembling still to live. 

Those solemn pleasures, these majestic woes. 
Beseem the forms that young Bathsheba shews, 
Pourtrayed in tapestry round a far recess, 

Within that caveririof the ivilderness: 

Torch-lit, she leads her brother by tlie hand. 

And points the prophets of his father’s land. 

Moses he saw, come down from Sinai dread. 
Throughout the vail was seen his burnish’d head; 

As streams the sun, when mist bis forehead shrouds. 
Tumultuous glory through the scatter’d clouds. 

Young Samuel there, witii lustrous feet, abroad 
Walks on tho holy mountains of his God; 
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No stain of fear or sin his clear eye mars. 

As ether pure^ that feeds the vivid stars. 

Here Judah’s Siiephcrd-King: hebore^with grace 
A golden harp; high looked his ragal face; 

Ah if, before his sceptre made to bow^ 

The gaze of empires glorified his brow. 

Winged with prophetic ecstasies, behold 
The Son of Amos, beautifully bold. 

Borne, like the scythed wing of the eagle proud. 

That shears the winds and climbs the storied cloud. 

Aloft, sublime! And through the crystalline 
Glories upon his lighted head down shine. 

But near him, wrapp’d upon a sombre hill. 

Stood Jeremiah, sad for Zion’s ill. 

She, far removed upon the mountains back. 

Was faintly seen beneath the heavens of black. 

Cruslied thunders loud, the lightning’s tliwait blue stroke, 
Those seemed to roll, this o’er her summits broke, 
lied mortal fires are in her sainted towers; 

A wild refiectioii forth her temple pours, 

There darkly ruddy, and here dimly brightening, 

Like Tophet’s ancient melancholy lightning:— 

“ Lord, God I how long ? When shall that better moru 
Shine on salvation’s high-exalted horn ?” 

TiiiiH pray’d the prophet’s eyes: And patriot shame. 

And patriot grief, his manly brow became. 

Behold I behold, uplifted through the air, 

Tiic swift Ezekiel-by his lock of hair! 

Near buru’d th’ Appearance undefinedly dread, 

Whose hand put forth upraised him by the head. 

Within its fierce reilection cast abroad, 

TJie prophet’s forehead like a furnace glow’d; 

From terror half, and half his vehement mind. 

His lurid hair impetuous stream’d behind. 

But lo ! young Daulel, in a twilight dim ! 

And round that den the lions glared on him. 

Seemed one, as headlong plunged he to devour, 

III difficult check caught by a viewless Power: 

Bowed his curbed neck, his wrenched head subdued, 
Half turned he hung in dreadful attitude. 

Another slept; but still Jus front was racked 
With lust of blood, hiH form was still unslackcd; 

As if at once his liungi-y rage had been 
In slumber quenched by that dread Power unseen. 

The rest, with peace upon their massive brows. 

Gaze on the prophet as in prayer ho bows. 

Nor liad an instant sympathy forgot 
Those noble brethren of his captive 
Within the burning bars, Manasseh saw 
The three who scorned a monarch’s impious law. 

Around their limbs unloosed, and scatheless hair. 

Was seen a cloud of soft and lucid air. 

Beyond, the red and roaring haze but showed 
More beautiful these children of theip God. 

A fourth was with them: glowing were his feet 
As iron drawn from out the boiling heat: 

An angel form: And white was liis attire. 

As with them walk’d he on the stones of fire. 

In solemn beauty more young seers he saw; 

And ancients laden with prophetic awe. 

O’er whose old heads, with snows upon them cast. 

Had many a vieionary winter passed. 
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The name, the theme, the character of each 
How to her brother joyed that maid to teach! 

Joyed to believe, to doubt not, in his eyes 
That people’s glory would exalted rise. 

For whom Jehovah in his ceaseless care 
Inspired those men his dread will to declare! 

“ Such,” said Bathsheba, “ such my work for years. 
My heart beguiling of a thousand fears. 

When far from me his madness Jared swept, 

And I our flocks upon the mountains kept. 

Those prophet shapes conceived, I wrought to please 
His spirit yearning for their ecstasies; 

Yea more, to keep before our scattered race. 

That in these wilds have their abiding-place, 

Our sins, that forth those seers commissioned sent 
To tell our judgments, and to cry ‘ Repent 
That we no more miglit sin, might humbled be. 

If we would hope our land again to see. 

Nor hiss, the prophets' scrolls, that Jared brought, 

I joyed to read to those our rock who sought.’^ 

My sister now,” Manasseh said, would shew 
The same to me, that I the Lord may know ? 

Fear not, dear One f my lineage early known, 

I sought, learned, loved our fathers’ God alone* 

O! sweet those tears of Joy within thine eyes. 

To have me with you to Jehovah’s skies!” 

AVith silent love thence led, she shewed to him 
The Prince forenamed to raise Jerusalem, 
Predestined Cyrus, sa\ iour of their land. 

Wrought by the skill of her pourtraying hand. 

W'ithin the west, a mountain based in night. 

And robed with shadows, rises to the sight. 

Thence flies a mighty Angel, swift to bear 
. A wreath of light from Judaii darkened there 
Towards the steed-borne prince; his farther hand 
Back points to Salem with a glittering wand. 

And now—you see it now—from Heaven one beam 
Has touched her summit with the faintest gleam. 

But now your kindred sympathy can see 
That touch of light shall soon a splendour be, 

Shall blaze, devour that darkness, shall disclose 
Mount Zion’s pomp of beauty and repose. 

And nearer look, before its darkling base 
A choral band of virgins you may trace: 

Still nearer—^tis Bamsheba in the van; 

And they with tit^rels greet the godlike man. 

Dark are they aliT%et seems one moment more. 

To floods of glory shall the scene restore, 

O! such shall be the crown of living light 
For him illumined o’er a kingdom’s ni^t. 

Who yet sliall save Jerusalem*; for this 
Her stag-eyed daughters forth in grateful bliss 
Shall come, with songs shall their deliverer meet j 
Batbsheba first to kiss his kingly feet. 


PART IV,—THB INTERVIEW WITH CYRUS, 

Now Spring, the leafy architect divine. 

Was in the woods, and built her green design. 
Forth walked Bathsheba with her brother: they 
From memory piece the scenes of childhood’s day. 
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Much asks he of his mother: still in vain 

They try their father’s image to regain 

From memory’s blank. Her youth to him she told; 

To her his life he hastened to unfold; 

Together wandering still in broad green ways» 

Dear was their lovci and happy were their days. 

But ho must go: Her fears first prompted this: 

Him recognised, destruction shall not miss 
From those Chaldeans routed: They may meet, 

Thus know, thus slay him in that dear retreat 
Yes, he must go: Though slighting not her fear, 

A loftier motive prompts his higher sphere : 

The time is come for Judah’s help decreed, 

And Cyrus but his favoured hints may need; 

Nor sucli a sister long must languish there. 

For glory fashioned, and for duties rare. 

Would he could take her with him I but the way, 

Beset with toils, demands her present stay, 

Till he with pomp of safety back shall come 
To take her with him to a fitter home. 

It but remains to be assured that she 
The while may safely in these mountains be: 

OI yes; for even the robber of the wild 
Unlianned would pass, would guard the prophet’s child 
Such awe had Jared, in his strange distress, 

Even on the children of the wilderness. 

Yea more, a few of Israel’s people neai' 

Will let her be no lonely liver here : 

For Jared’s sake, her own, they love her well; 

Or they with her, or she with them, shall dwell: 

No fears for her! With joy he’ll come anon I 
Yet Oh! she weeps—her dear Manasseh gone. 

She climbs the mountains; far for him she strains 
Her eye at mom, at noontide, o’er the plains; 

Till wind the white sheep, when the dew distils. 

In pearly strings around the twilight hills. 

Here standing now on her accustomed height, 

O’er many lands she casts her longin'g sight. 

The suu down burns among the western trees; 

The windings she of old Euplirates sees 
Far in the south unrolled. But, ha I licr eye 
A company coming northwards can descry. * 

It left the Hood; as on it swiftly drew, 

Forth came detached two horsemen to lier view. 

Adovvn the mountain hastes she: from his steed 
The nearer springs—it must be he Udeed I 
He meets her fast; his arms around her pressed. 

She weeps glad tears upon her brother’s breast. 

Her hand he took, with dignity the maid 
He led to where that other horseman stay’d, 
Dismounted, them to greet, yet pausing he. 

That unrestrained their meeting joy might bo. 

Great Cyrus! see the sister by our God, 

From out the deserts, on my heart bestowed.” 

Manasseh thus, forth leading her: But she, 

With youthful reverence, knelt upon her knee. 

‘‘Rise!” Cyrus said,and raised her; “Honoured maid, 
Wo come to have thee to our court conveyed, 

Judean virgins, high their excellence, 

Are in our train to wait upon thee hence. 
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Thy prosonce well shall dignify our state; 

Great ia thy beauty as thy heart is great. 

But first, instructed by thy brother, vve 
The figured aiTas of your rock would see: 

(‘Uine to your cave; there night shall o'er us go: 

Our tents shall wait us in the vale below.” 

ITer grateful eyes upraised, Batlisbeba saw 
His form majestic, and his head of awe. 

With manlier gifts of tenderness and grace 
He led the damsel to her dwelling-place. 

Her brother near walked softly in his joy, 

As if he fear’d some glad dream to destroy. 

With scented lights, the maiden round her cave 
To Cyrus* eyes the pictured prophets gave; 

Forbearing not, at his command, to tell 
Their words commissioned unto Israel. 

Witli holy liope, she, eloquently bold, 

Jehovah’s doings for his people told: 

Early he chose them Ins peculiar care; 

From Egypt bore them with his arm made bare; 

Came down on Sinai with devouring fire, 

And thundered o’er tliem in preventive ire; 

The nations molted in liis wrath away. 

That stablished Judah in their laud might stay; 

Till, sill-provoked, despised his day of grace, 

He drove her forth a captive from her place. 

Now smiles the monarch, as Bathsheba shews 
Himself prepared to end that captive’s woes. 

But he with awful dignity demands 

Isaiah's book, when mentioned, from her hands; 

Til], pointed out, he saw his name ordained. 

His power, for Zion’s sake, by God sustained. 

Whence came this book? She told: He, pleased, declared 
’Tvvas rightly writ, with Daniel’s scrolls compared. 

“ Great Sovereign!” thus the Jewess of the cave, 

“ Thy grace has given me leave a boon to crave:— 

Approved by thco, these hangings worthy are 
To dock thy palace or thy tent of war. 

Deign, let thy handmaid in thy kingly sight 
Keep long memorial of this honoured night!” 

** Wise virgin dignified! it shall be so; 

They with us hence to Babylon shall go ; 

The Queens of earth shall see the fair design. 

Shall imitate thy needle-work divine. 

This greater hope to thy exalted heart 
’Tis mine this moment freely to impart:— 

God-given to me th|i»kingdoms, 1 to him 
Will build a house mhis Jerusalem. 

His people lifted from their exiled woe, 

Thou up with them a princely one shalt go. 

Retire, till with Manasseh here we trace 
The planned redemption of your ancient race.” 

He said. But she glad nature could not check; 

She rushed, she sobbed upon her brother’s neck. 

Abashed she turned. But her the King of men 
Supported trembling from that inner den. 

T. A. 
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DOMISSTIC BIANNGRS OF TliE AMGRICAXS.* 


Were ai^ one^ regard the mere 
quantity of matter which has been 
published during the last quarter of 
a century concerning the United 
States, he might be led hastily to 
conclude, that ample foundation had 
bcoi|^aid for the gratification of all 
libem curiosity in relation to that 
interesting people. Verily the name 
of American travellers is Legion, for 
they are many; but looking rather 
to the value than the volume of their 
works, we are forced to confess, that 
in regard to most of tlic higher and 
more important objects of enlighten¬ 
ed en<iuiry, the United States are 
yet unvisited, and that the wide field 
they present for philosophical obser¬ 
vation has hitherto yielded no har¬ 
vest. All this, however, may easily 
be accounted for. The Americans 
are a young people, full of energy 
and enterprise, but necessarily sub¬ 
ject to a variety of disadvantages, 
which the older communities of Eu¬ 
rope havelongsinceovercomc. They 
have little to Doast of native litera¬ 
ture or science; nothing of splen¬ 
dour or antiquity to captivate the 
imagination, and, bating a few ob¬ 
jects of unrivalled natural grandeur, 
in a country the scenery of which is 
in general tame and monotonous, 
there exist few of the ordinary in¬ 
ducements of travel, to lead men of 
education and rehnement to select 
the United States as the sphere of 
their observation. Tlien their ap¬ 
pliances for the comfort and conve¬ 
nience of travellers arc understood 
to be deficient; tbeir roads are con¬ 
fessedly detestable; their social ha¬ 
bits rough and unfinished; their love 
of democracy perhaps too obtrusive 
and-exuberant; and their contempt 
for kings and courtiers somewhat 
more openly expressed, than is quite 
consistent with a charitable regard 
to the prejudices of their European 
visitors. The consequence of this 
has been, that few English gentle¬ 
men have visited the United States, 
and of these few the greater portion 
have left no record of tlicir impres¬ 
sions, being unwilling, perhaps, to 
incur the certainty of giving oflence 


to a people of whose hospitality they 
entertain a ^'ateful sense, and to 
whose morbid sensibility to censure 
there can be found no parallel in 
other nations. 

The great body of our informa¬ 
tion, therefore, has been derived 
from persons of narrow minds and 
limited acquirements, who have ge¬ 
nerally visited the United States, 
with views rather connected with 
pecuniary profit, than the gratifica¬ 
tion of liberal curiosity, it has 
thus happened, tliat men, whose opi¬ 
nions on the condition, moral, lite¬ 
rary, or political, of any European 
nation, would be treated with ine- 
vited contempt, have yet been greed¬ 
ily listened to, when discoursing of 
a country, in no point of view less 
interesting, and with which our com¬ 
mercial relations are even more wide¬ 
ly extended. The result of this has 
been, a vast mass of exaggerated and 
inconsistent statement—of truth an¬ 
swered by denial—falsehood exposed 
by blunder—^^irejudice on one side 
accusing prejudice on tlie other—of 
conclusions witliout premises, and 
premises that admit of no conclu¬ 
sion,— in short, such a jumble of 
folly, ignorance, stupidity, and per¬ 
version, as makes it very clear, what- 
. ever may be the case with counsel¬ 
lors, that in the multitude of such 
travellers there is not wisdom. 

Merchants, Farmers, Manufactu¬ 
rers, Bagmen, Half-jmy Ofliccrs, bro¬ 
ken-down Radicals, impatient of the 
restraints of English morality and 
English law, have all visited the 
United States, and ’ favoured the 
world with the result of their obser¬ 
vations. Of these dillerent classes, 
the thr^ first have, pcrliaps, done all 
we were entitled to expect. They 
have communicated a great deal of 
valuable information relative to soil 
and climate, railroads and canals, 
steamboats and stagecoaches, wages 
of labour, prices of provisions, faci¬ 
lities for commerce, and other mat¬ 
ters which, ill a country situated like 
Great Britain, are very essential to 
be understood. Tlie lucubrations 
of the Bogmen on manners, politics^ 
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and morals, hare been less available* 
They arc, perhaps, somewhat too in¬ 
dignant at tlie national deficiency of 
polish and relinenieut, to be consU 
dered alt^ether impartial in their 
repoLts. They cannot bring them- 
aefves to pardon the transatlantic in- 
novation of picking teeth with a 
pocket-knife instead of a table-fork, 
according to ancient and recoffiiiscd 
precedent in the hosteli'ies of Leeds 
and Birmingham. Then English 
commercial giautlemen’’ excrete in 
spit-boxes; those of America dis¬ 
charge their saliva on the carpet, or 
their neighbour's boot, or, in short, 
wherever it may happen to suit their 
convenience. Then in an American 
hotel, a Bagman of the most impo¬ 
sing aspect, with a voice like Mars 
to threaten and command,’* may ac¬ 
tually bellow for Boots and Cham¬ 
bermaid for an hour on end, witliout 
creating the smallest sensation In 
any one individual from the garret 
to the cellar. Should he at leugch 
lose patience, and go in search of 
the delinquents, ten to one he will 
find Boots lolling in a rocking chair, 
and coolly smoking a cigar, with his 
legs on the kitchen dresser; while 
the cofFee-coIourcd chambermaid, 
taking advantage of the twilight, is 
in the back-yard arranging matters 
of importance with black Cuisar, 
jack-of-all-trados to Lycurgus F. 
Tompkins, storekeeper on t’other 
side of the street. Such dillereuces 
of habit are no doubt quite suiheient 
to divert the whole current of human 
sympathies, and annihilate all chari¬ 
ties, national and particular. 

Next come the lladicals, whose 
associations with the memory of 
their own country arc those of jails 
and gibbets, and who, comparing the 
realities of the United Slates with 
their former anticipations of Botany 
Bay, are naturally well satisfied with 
their change of prospect. Believe 
thesepoliticalphilosophers, and Ame¬ 
rica is a heaven upon earth, a region 
of flowers and fruits, and of sweet 
airs, where corruption is unknown, 
and man lives in a state of primeval 
innocence and unbroken happiness. 
The rulers of this delightful coun¬ 
try are, of course, all virtue, wisdom, 
and strength, and the people by wh ose 
free voices they are elected, distin¬ 
guished above all experience in de¬ 
graded Europe, by honour, high prin- 
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ciple, sagacity, and talent. Your 
Tory travellers, on the other hand, 
who consider not4^g good that is 
not founded on British precedent, 
deny altc^ether the justice of these 
praises. They tell you, and are ready 
to swear to it, that the United States 
are a mere Pandemonium of brutal 
manners and bad government; that 
the soil 1 b barren and unfruitfuLthe 
climate sickly and detestable, the 
rulers time-serving and corrupt; and 
the people, made up of the sweep¬ 
ings and refuse of Europe, are fickle 
and turbulent in politics, mean and 
fraudulent in their dealings, igno¬ 
rant, yet pulled up w'ith the conceit 
of kiiovvledgo; and, in short, the 
most unfit possible depositaries of 
political power. 

While by the successive and op¬ 
posite impulses of these contradict 
tory stateniCTitH, our wavering 0})U 
nlous arc driven from pillar to post, to 
be reiinpclled with equal vehemence 
and velocity from post to pillar, we 
are glad to call in the weight of fe¬ 
male testimony, to give permanence 
to our convictions, and decide, if pos¬ 
sible, whether the Americans are a 
nation of angels or of demons, some¬ 
thing more than men, or less than 
brutes. Women, thank Heaven, are 
no politicians, or life would bo un¬ 
bearable. They are gifted, too, with 
a finer observation, and more deli¬ 
cate discrimination of character, than 
nature has thought proper to bestow 
on the coarser sex; and therefore 
their evidence, as to every thing con¬ 
nected with manners or domestic 
morals, is not only more likely to be 
unbiassed, but is intrinsicnlly more 
valuable. It was with pleasing an¬ 
ticipation, therefore, that we direct** 
ed ouT attention to the volume of 
Miss Frances Wright, a lady whose 
fame is already so widely spread on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as to be 
incapable of receiving additional ex¬ 
tension, oven from emblazonment 
in the pages of this Magazine. Some 
dozen years ago, we believe. Miss 
Wright, having dfirected her talents 
to the stage, produced a tragedy, 
which the Londoii ipanagers had the 
bad taste to reject * This insult de¬ 
termined the ofiended dandisl at 
once to repudiate her country; and 
she accoraingly lost no time in cros^ 
ing the Atlantic, to enrol her name 
among those of the fabest ditbens of 
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this nobler, younger, freer, and more 
discriminating community. Miss 
Wright came prepared to be plea¬ 
sed, and she naturally finds the peo¬ 
ple all that youthful poets fancy,when 
they visit a foreign country with a 
play in their pocket. Nor are the 
Americans on their part ungrateful. 
They act her tragedy, and, as in duty 
bound^admire its captivating author. 
Every thing goes on smoothly. The 
New York porters refuse to take 
money for cai0ying her portman¬ 
teaus, and we are consequently as¬ 
sured that tliese high-souled opera¬ 
tives toil in their laborious vocation, 
uninduenced by vile thirst of lucre, 
and animated by the sole and disin¬ 
terested object of conferring obliga¬ 
tion on their wealthier neighbours.* 
Being a lady of considerable fortune, 
Miss Wright finds suitors in every 
city, and even receives offers in 
steamboats and stagecoaches; but 
having, as Leigh Hunt says, ** stout 
notions on the marrying score,” and 
being in principle soniewliat of a 
polygamist, and adverse to mono¬ 
polies of all kinds, she consistently 
(leclines the unjust appropriation of 
a whole free-born American, for her 
own exclusive use and belioof. Like 
a timid speculator in the lottery, she 
has no objections to a sixteenth, but 
cannot be induced to venture “ the 
whole hog.” It becomes us not to say, 
whether, in spite of all the insinua¬ 
ting gallantries of her numerous and 
gifted admirers, this fair republi¬ 
can 

—votaress pasisM on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy free.'* 

We only know that her virgin appel¬ 
lation remsdned unchanged, and that 
however individually cruel, her col¬ 
lective gratitude was assuredly very 
great. The men of the United States, 
she assures us, are noble, manly, ge¬ 
nerous, and intelligent; the women 
tender, elegant, beautiful, aud accom¬ 
plished. Of course, such a popula¬ 
tion require little government; but 
what they have, remizes all her ideas 
of perfection. Indeed, the only fault 
she can discover in the whole coun¬ 


try, is, that the people are somewhat 
too religious,—a failing wliich, by 
delivering public courses of lectures 
against Christianity in most of the 
cities, it is only justice to confess, 
she did iter utmost to abate. 

Thus far, then, the influence of 
female testimony was decidedly in 
favour of the angelic character of the 
Americans; and notwithstanding the 
weight of Captain Hall, who jumped 
very boldly into the opposite 8ca]%' 
there was every prospect of its kick¬ 
ing the beam, when out pops Mrs 
Trollope with her two very enter¬ 
taining volumes, and produces as- 
great aud sudden a change on the 
aspect of events, as the appearance', 
of old Blucher and his troops did on 
the field of Waterloo. We now learn 
that Mrs Trollope’s own personal 
friends constitute the only portion 
of the population who can advance 
the smallest claim to the character 
of gentlemen. The rest are a mere 
set of brutal barbarians, filthy, im¬ 
moral, aud disgusting, and carryinff 
the most sordid selfishness into all 
the relations of life. The United 
States, she inf<irnis us, is a country 
yet ignorant of the blessings of civiU 
ized society; aud the liuropean who 
would live there, must east off the 
memory of all the delicacies, and 
even decencies, which he may pre¬ 
viously have considered as forming 
part of the very condition of exist¬ 
ence. 

Such is a short, though tolerably 
accurate prveif^^ of the inconsistent 
and conflicting statements of British 
travellers, in regard to the condition, 
moral, social, and political, of the 
Amoricans. But the Americans them¬ 
selves have not been backward iu 
urging tlieir own claims to admiral 
tioii and respect. In turning to their 
works, wc can no longer complain 
of irreconcilable discrepancies of 
fact and opinion, which puzzle and 
distract the judgment. The unani¬ 
mity of these gentlemen is really 
quite wondeiTiil, and reading their 
pages is like listening to a concert 
of musical snuff-boxes of the same 
precise meclianism, an hundred of 


* W« wish we could procure u cross of this breed of American porters, to Improve 
that of our Edinburgh caddies, whose motives, we regret to say, are of the very battett 
desorlptlon, hut fear, the silence of rcceut travellers, they uiust have become ei^ 
tifiCt. Su(£ ptvfrts are evidently too good for this wicked world. 
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which being wound up, start olT with 
the same cuckoo tune, pitched iti the 
satne key, to the utter exhaustion of 
ear and patience. They are all loud 
in their praises of themselves, and 
their institutions,—of their prowess 
by sea and land,—of their achieve¬ 
ments in science, literature, and phi¬ 
losophy,—of the intelligence, high 
principle, and sagacity of their popu¬ 
lation,—of the beauty and salubrity 
of their climate, and the unrivalled 
fertility of their soil. It is the fashion 
.with these writers to speak of Euro- 
eans as men of pigmy stature and 
esotted minds; and, as a proof of 
their own incontestable superiority, 
they appeal to the ma^nituae of tlieir 
lakes and rivers, and find cause of 
triumph in their exuberance of tim¬ 
ber and fresh water. In short, what¬ 
ever virtues may attach to the Ame¬ 
rican character, it is abundantly clear 
that modesty is not of the number; 
and it is scarcely possible, we fear, 
ter form a very high estimate of the 
good sense of a people, whose judg¬ 
ment of themselves and others is so 
egregioiisly at fault. 

But be the merits of American wri- 
ters what they-toay, their works on 
politics and legislation have had little 
circulation in this country, and cer¬ 
tainly have not at all contributed to 
direct the current of opinion with re¬ 
gard to the United States. It is not 
probable that English readers, who 
would assuredly be set asleep by 
any long-winded panegyric on their 
own institutions, could discover 
much attractive matter in a dull 
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the skin of the Hon, and imitate his 
roar, to the great terror of the forest, 
but the deception is soon found out. 
The impostors will inevitably make 
inordinate display of tusk and claw; 
there will be too much bristling of 
the mano, and brandishing of the 
tail; in sliort, an utter absence of that 
repose which can alone result from 
the^ security of conscious strength. 
This we doubt not is trite enough, 
but still we wish the Americans 
would remember it. •They may rest 
assured, that should the day ever 
coined' (and \vc arc far from sneering 
at those who consider it to be ap¬ 
proaching,) vviieii the United States 
shall assume the leading station 
among the great powers of the world, 
her pretensions will be urged in a 
tone very difterent, from any which 
her advocates have yet felt strong 
enough to adopt. In exact propor¬ 
tion to the strength of her claims, 
will be tlieir calmness in supporting 
them; and we venture to prophesy, 
that as their own conviction of su¬ 
periority becomes more confident 
and assured, that ilutteriiig sensibi¬ 
lity to 1‘oreign censure, and that iu- 
ordiuatc vanity which exposes them 
to present ridicule, will cease to tar¬ 
nish the American character, 

Thoiigii the discrepancies of state¬ 
ment in the works ot British travel¬ 
lers with regard to the United States, 
be confessedly irreconcilable with 
fair and impartial observation, still 
there exist few instances in which 
we feel disposed toattribute the blun¬ 
ders and inconsistencies of these wri- 


and dogmatical eulogium on those ters to intentional misrepresentation, 
of a distant republic. Mr Cooper There is no other country in the 
and Mr Walsh, therefore—wc men- world, perhaps, in which, to the 
tion these as the Corypbmi of the eye of an Englishmani^ Ht^e preju- 
band—had the mortification of be- dice may so easily per^t tne whole 
holding their works drop still-born colouring and proportions of the pic- 
frora the press, and John Bull had turo which it presents. He finds in 
still the good fortune to escape from America so mueli that is admirable 
the unpleasant conviction, that an- mingled with so much that is ofieUi*'- 
other country was in any respect sivo, so much that contributes to the 
more happily situated than his own. physical necessities of man, and so 
From the tone of bluster and brava- little that can be made to minister to 
do, however, in which the American his higher enjoyments, and is alter- 
champions considered it becoming natcly shocked and gratified by so 
to indulge, it was abundantly evident much arrogance, energy,intelligence, 
that they had no overweening con- weakness, folly, wisdom, and imper- 
fidence in their own pretensions, tinence, that the character of^theim- 
The great and distinffuishing mark pression produced by this apparently 
of strength is tranquillity; its other incongruous agjp‘egate, must depend 
attributes may be counterfeited, this in a great measure bn the peculiar 
CiKmot. Meaner animals may put on temperament .^ 
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merely throwing out of view one 
class of qualities which distinguish 
this singular people^ and fixing atten¬ 
tion on another^ It becomes abun¬ 
dantly possible to communicate an 
impression of the national character 
whicli is utterly unjust, though every 
statement from which conclusions 
have been drawn be substantially 
correct. The charge, therefore, to 
which those travellers who have in¬ 
ordinately praised the Americans, 
are quite as obnoxious as those who 
have^ followed an opposite course, 
consists less in the suggesiio fahi^ 
than in the suppressio veru Yet even 
this crime, we are charitably inclined 
to believe, has not often been wilfully 
committed. For so constituted is the 
mind of man, so much is the judg¬ 
ment of the wisest among us influ¬ 
enced unknown to itself by prejudice 
and feeling, that we are rarely able 
to take a wide and impartial view of 
all the circumstances and relations 
of a question, essential to a sound 
conclusion. But instead of dealing 
in wise saws, let us illustrate our 
meaning by a modern instance. Two 
armies fight a battle. It shall be 
Maida,Baro8sa, Talavera, or any other 
you may like better. The affair is 
no sooner over, than each commander 
seizes the pen, and transmits to his 
government a full, true, and paiti- 
cular account of the engagement. 
These afterwards appear m the Ga¬ 
zette, and having read both, wc ask 
whether any thing can be more ut¬ 
terly and hopelessly irreconcilable 
either in fact or inference. If 
Lieutenant-Gen. Sir Frizzle Pump¬ 
kin “ liavo writ his annals right,’* 
then have the Frenchmen reemved 
a complete, drubbing. But unless 
Soult or JusKli lie most egregiously, 
this is far from the case; for they as¬ 
sure us, that the attack of John Bull 
was gallantly repulsed, and that all 
the honours of the engagement, inclu¬ 
ding three brass guns and a howitzer, 
remain on their side. In short, each 
enertd claims the victory, and each 
rings forward the particular details 
by which his pretensions are sub¬ 
stantiated ; yet both are men of high 
honour, and either would sooner oio 
than suffer his fair /ame to be tar¬ 
nished hy the imputation of a false¬ 
hood. What, '^en, is the key to all 
this, and lioi^*are hrh t6 escape from 
the appaMiM^#aM^bIe maze of 

vox,, xxxiy Ko. cxciv. ^ 


contradictory assertion ? The key is 
this. ^ Neither of the accounts are 
positively false, and neither abso¬ 
lutely true. Looking at the engage¬ 
ment as a wholcy neither Soult nor 
Sir Frizzle give an impartial narra¬ 
tive of all its circumstances. Both 
bring forward some favouj'ito pasi^- 
ages in prominent relief, while 
others, equally important, are cither 
thrown into the background, or kept 
altogether out of view. Yet we 
do consider it as highly probable 
that each commander, at the moment 
of committing Ins account to paper, 
wrote under the delusion, that no¬ 
thing could be more full, fair, and 
Impartial than his own statement. 
The truth is, that both were anxious 
to regard the battle as affording 
ground for certain favourable con¬ 
clusions, and, by a very trifling and 
tinmtentional perversion of vision, 
they arc both successful. Thus in¬ 
timate is the connexion between 
our judgment and our feelings, hnd 
thus it is, that 

. . ** things outward 

Do draw the invirarii quality after them,” 

and wo propagate deception in 
others, from having first achieved it 
in ourselves. 

Were we disposed to philosophize, 
it would be easy, by an extension of 
this simple hypothesis, to account 
for those differences in politics, re¬ 
ligion, and philosophy, by which the 
waters of the human mind have been 
stirred into a troubled activity, and 
mixed up with tlie sediment of pas¬ 
sion, which might well be suflered 
to remain at the bottom. But our 
present concern is exclusively with 
travellers in America, about whom, 
and whose works, we have still a few 
observations to make. In the first 
place, it is only justice to confess, 
that there exists no other people, 
whose advantages, prejudices, and 
foibles come so directly and pro- 
vokingly into collision with our own. 
An Englishman m^ traverse Europe 
from Moscow to Cadiz, and encoun¬ 
ter nothing, in the whole course of his 
journey, which does not tend to con¬ 
firm the justice of his own previous 
convictions, in favour of those insti¬ 
tutions, and that condition of society, 
to which he has been accustomed 
in his own country. On the conti¬ 
nent, he finds the goverament of 
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England uniformly mentioned by 
lightened men with admiration and 
respect; and the evils of deepotiam^ 
whether political or religious, are ao 
manifest and pervading, that few 
points of similarity can be discover¬ 
ed, to afford footing even for compa¬ 
rison. He there^re speaks and 
thinks of these countides with per¬ 
fect impartiality,—their defects he is 
disposed to consider less as crimes 
tlian inisfoitunes,—and he regards 
them generally with those femiugs 
of charitable benevolence, which men 
conscious of their own strength can 
afford to extend to the failings of 
their weaker brethren. In short, he 
sees nothing in the condition or struc¬ 
ture of society which can excite 
jealousy; he la not called upon to 
resign a single prejudice or opinion, 
and the slumber of his self-love re¬ 
mains unbroken. But in tlie United 
States, the case is very different. 
For the first time he mingles with a 
people, who, so far from possessing 
any reverence for the British Con¬ 
stitution, do not liesitate to pro¬ 
nounce it a very bungling and un¬ 
workmanlike contrivance, while they 
point to their own institutions as the 
proudest effort of human genius, and 
to tlieir own laws as embodying 
every thing of excellence In legisla¬ 
tion which human wisdom has yet 
been able to devise. It is an old 
proverb,that he who claims too much 
stands a fair chance of getting too 
little. The Englishman feels little dis¬ 
posed to accord a praise, somewhat 
too imperiously demanded, by men 
who scruple not to express thefr con¬ 
tempt for all that from his very in- 
fan^ he has been accustomed to 
hold sacred. His prejudices and self- 
love are up in arms. He not only 
sees all the defects in the American 
character, but he becomes blind to 
its virtues. He writes a book, and 
represents them as a nation of dis¬ 
gusting savages; and, under the sem¬ 
blance of love of country, gives vent 
to the whole volume of liis spleen 
and bigotry. The Americans, on 
their part, are by no means patient 
under such inordinate chastisement. 
They have recourse to recrimination, 
r^e up all the filtli from British 
newspapers, and array it in the form 
of national charges, and thus is the 
foundation laid,* Tor a rooted antipa- 
thy between two countries, whose 


mutual interest it is to regard each 
other with affiection and esteem. 

This is but poor work at best; yet 
truth compels us to say, that however 
impartial a traveller may be in re¬ 
cording his impressions of American 
society, he will find it impossible to 
avoid giving desperate offence to that 
most sensuivo people. The Ame¬ 
ricans demand unqualified praise; 
they require, most unreasonablyjthat 
every foreigner on visiting their coun¬ 
try, should cast off the prejudices and 
opiUons of his former life, and at 
once appreciate the full and unrival¬ 
ed excellence of their national cha¬ 
racter and institutions. The mon¬ 
strous inconsistency of this, it Is un¬ 
necessary to expose. The Americans 
are, par excellences'^ free people. 
Unlimited freedom of opinion forms 
the very corner-stone of their consti¬ 
tution, and yet the liberty which con¬ 
stitutes tlieir national boast, they 
would willingly deny to others. What 
right have the Americans to expect 
that an Englishman should prefer 
their institunons to those of his own 
free, great, and glorious country, 
which he has been taught to reve¬ 
rence from Ins very cradle, and 
under which the whole habits of his 
life have been formed? When an 
American visits England, no one is 
so unreasonable as to demand any 
such sacrifico of opinion. He is left 
free as air, to approve or disapprove, 
to praise or censure, to applaud or 
condemn; and though his opinions 
may possibly be received with some¬ 
thing of mortifying indifference, he 
will assuredly excite no preju¬ 
dice, in any quarter, by their most 
public expression, man in this 
countiy could regard j^as a matter of 
charge against an American, that ho 
does not think like an Englishman; 
and why such liberty of thought and 
expression should not be enjoyed by 
travellers from this side of the water, 
as well as those from the other, wo 
own ourselves somewhat puzisled to 
understand. We Englishmen, it will 
be confessed, are accustomed to 
write and speak freely enough about 
our own government and Institu¬ 
tions ; through France, Italy^ or Ger^ 
many, wc travel yet ungagged; and 
it really seems to expect 

that we sfaouldjk^b our mouths snuii 
when pleasnM^ maylesd 

ustotlbeUSsm. ^ - 
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The fact is, that, wince under it as 
she ma^, America must learn to hear 
the truth. Falsehood and exa^aera* 
tioii she may despise; and in this re¬ 
spect, if in no other, she may advan¬ 
tageously take a lesson from John 
Bull. Let her only observe honr 
wonderfully cool John is, under the 
misrepresentations of foreign travel¬ 
lers. The Chevalier Fillet has de¬ 
clared to the world, that the domes¬ 
tic relations of Englishmen are made 
the cover of the most disgusting and 
degrading pollution, and Uiat wery 
English lady keeps hei' private bran¬ 
dy DotUe, on the contents of which 
she gets drunk at least once a-day. 
A Monsieur Charles Nodier,of whose 
book we remember to have written 
a review many years ago in this very 
Magazine, among other statements 
Cf^ually veracious, scrupled not to 
assert, seipso teste, that Scottish ladies 
always go barefoot; and that though, 
on occasions of ceremony, shoes are 
certainly to bo seen, the toes of a 
northern spinster feel exceedingly 
awkward under tlieir compression, 
and she uniformly seizes the earliest 
opportunity of kicking them off. But 
to come to the present day, let any 
American take the trouble of read¬ 
ing the travels of Prince Puckler 
Muskaw, and then glance over the 
different reviews of the work in the 
various periodicals, and he will find, 
wc think, that the Prince, whose 
strictures on our manners and fail¬ 
ings are by no means lenient, gets 
imite as much credit as he deserves. 
We are at least certain that the book 
has awakened no feeling approach¬ 
ing to that intense and extrava^nt 
indignation which has been oxdted 
in America bv the work of Captain 
Hali, and which, wc doubt not, in at 
least equal measure, is destined to 
follow the still more amusing vo¬ 
lumes of Mrs Trollope, to which it 
is our present object to direct tlie 
attenUon of our readers. 

Mrs Trollope, then, we beg leave 
to intimate, is an EngUsb lady, who, 
being instigated by the devil and 
Miss Fanny Wright—(we imagine 
she will not deny the agency of ei¬ 
ther)—was induced, with the appro¬ 
bation of her husband, to accompany 
that kdy to theJJnit^ States, with 
whatTfrectee .ob|B«trW 0 are notin- 
forntea) but the in¬ 

tention of eata P Mi Hfi SS- port=of her 
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appears that Miss Wriglit*—to whonq 
tn spite of all her failings, it is im- 

J ossible to deny tiie praise of active 
onevolence—had embarked in some 
visionary project for emancipating 
negroes; and witli this view, had 
formed an establishment in the state 
of Tennessee, in which, by judicious 
preparation, the slaves were not only 
to become free, but to astonish the 
world by Issuing forth in the charac¬ 
ter of scholars and gentlemen. To* 
wards the scene ol this interesting 
experiment were the steps of the 
fair wanderers directed; and accords 
ingly, after a tedious voyage, wo are 

f lad to find them safely landed at 
few Orleans, where Mrs Trollope 
commences her task of observation. 
The disgusting immorality by which 
this city is distinguished above all 
others in the Union, would, of course 
remain in a great measure invisible 
to the eye of a lady. New Orleans 
is not French, and it is not American^ 
hvit a melange of both—and the result 
Is, something worse tlian eitlier. Mrs 
Trollope is exceedingly struck, how¬ 
ever, by the scene of wild desolation 
which distinguishes the delta of the 
Mississippi. Nothing but intermi* ^ 
nable brakes appear on either side, 
covered by forests of tall canes; and 
the broad muddy river, with its vast 
masses of drift wood, completes a 
picture more sombro and depressing 
to the lieart and imagination, than 
can well be conceived by any ono 
who has not felt its effect The city 
stands upon a bed of diluvial matter 
some dozen feet below the level of 
the river, so that should the lev6e 
which at present confines its waters 
ive way, New Orleans, " with all its 
ravery on,’* may probably, some 
fine moralng, make an aquatic excur¬ 
sion into the Gulf of Mexico. Mrs 
Trollope admires the Quadroon la¬ 
dies very much—and no doubt many 
of them are very pleasing to the eye; 
but we remember once being present 
at vyhat is called Quad ball,” with 
the thermometer above 90, and we 
returned witli the full conviction that 
there are worse odours in the world 
than that of sanctity. Should any of 
our readers be led to visit New Or¬ 
leans, we caution them to beware of 
crawfish, which they WllLmoet in 
many tempting forms,at almostevery 
table. These animals ore carnivo¬ 
rous^ and in vast numbers burrow 
in the cburchyards. sap^ Tim 
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Creole* ladies are handsome, though 
Mrs Trollope does not think so. They 
are indebted for their beauty, we 
imagine, to the admixture of Spanish 
blood, and are certainly, in a greal; 
measure, exempt from that prematu¬ 
rity of decay Which makes sad havoc 
with the charms of the northern 
ladies. 

Having remained long enough at 
New Orleans to recover from the 
fatigues of their voyage, Mrs Trol¬ 
lope and her jiarty proceed up the 
Mississippi in one of those magnifi¬ 
cent steamers which are to be found 
only in the western world. The ac¬ 
commodations of these vessels are 
on the most superb scale, though, 
being furnished with hi^h-pressure 
engines, a trip in them is not unac¬ 
companied with danger. On an ave¬ 
rage, two or three explosions take 
place in a season, so that travellers 
are at least exempt from the dulness 
of perfect security. The manners of 
the passengers, however, appear by 
no means captivating in the eyes of 
Mrs Trollope. How should they ? 
Slave-dealers, traders from the West¬ 
ern States, land-jobbers and cotton- 
growers, are no doubt very far from 
being polished gentlemen. But we 
shall allow the fair traveller to speak 
for herself, which she always does 
far better than we can do for her. 

** On the first of January, 1828, we 
embarked on board the BeWidere, a larf^e 
and hAiidsome boat; though not the lar¬ 
gest or handsomest of the many which 
displayed themselves along the wharfs; 
but she was going to stop at Memphis, 
the point of the river nearest to Miss 
Wright’s residence, and she was the first 
that departed after wc had got through 
the custom-house, and finished our sight¬ 
seeing. We found the room destined for 
the use of the ladies dismal enough, as its 
only windows were below the stern gal¬ 
lery ; but both this and the gentlemen’s 
cabin were handsomely litlod up, and the 
former well carpeted; but oh I that car¬ 
pet ! I will not, I may not describe its 
condition; indeed it requires the p«n of 
a Swift to do it justice. Let no one who 
wishes to receive agreeable impressions of 
American manners, commence their tra¬ 
vels in a Mississippi stenm-boat; for my¬ 
self, It is with ull sincerity 1 declare, that 
I woulll^ ^finitely prefer sharing the 
apartineflt ^ a party of well-conditioned 
pigs to the being confined to its cabin. 

** I hardly know any annoyance so 
deeply repugnant to £iigllsh feelings^ as 
the iacessaut, remorseless spitting of 
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Americans. 1 feel that I owe my read¬ 
ers an apology for the repeated use of 
this, mid several other odious words; but 
£ cauiKit avoid them, without sufiTering 
the fidelity of description to escape me. 

We had a full complement of passen¬ 
gers on board. The deck, as is itsiial, was 
occupied by the Kentucky fiat-boat men, 
returning from New Orleans, after ha¬ 
ving disposed of the boat and cargo 
which they had conveyed thither, with no 
other labour than that of steering her, the 
current bringing her down at the rale of 
four miles an hour. Wc had about two 
hundred of these men on board, but the 
part of tho vessel occupied by them is so 
distinct from the cabiiis, that we never saw 
them, except when we stopped to take in 
wood; and then they ran, or rather 
sprung and vaulted over each other’s 
beads to the shore, whence they all assist¬ 
ed in carrying wood to supply the steam- 
engine ; tlio performance of this duty be¬ 
ing a stipulated part of the payment of 
their passage. 

** From the account given hy a man¬ 
servant wc had on board, who shared 
their quarters, they area most disorderly 
set of persons, constantly gambling and 
wrangling, very seldom sober, and never 
suffering a night to pass without giving 
practical proof of the respect in whirli 
they hold the doctrines of equality, and 
community of property. The clerk of 
the vessel was kijid enough to take our 
man under his protectioti, and assigned 
him a berth in his own little nook ; but 
as this was not inaccessible, he told hliii 
by no means to detach his watch or money 
from his person during the night. What¬ 
ever their moral characteristics may be, 
these Kentuckians are a very noble-look- 
iug race of men; their average height con¬ 
siderably exceeds that of Kuropearis, and 
their countenances, excepting when dis¬ 
figured by red hair, which is not uufre- 
queut, extremely houdsome. 

The gentlemen in the cabin (we had 
no ladies) would certainly neither, from 
their language, manners, nor appearance, 
have received that designation in Eu¬ 
rope ; but we soon found their Tilaim to 
it rested on more substantial ground, for 
wc heard them nearly all addressed by the 
titles of general, colonel, and major. On 
mentioning these military dignities to na 
English friend some time afterwai*ds, he 
told me that he too had made the voyage 
with the same description of company, 
but remarking that therowas not a single 
captain among them: he'made the obser¬ 
vation to SI fellow-passenger, asked 
bow be wBeount^ for it; * Oh, sir, the 
captoliMtlKtO'ldt,^ dcqk/ was the re^y. 

Oor ]ioiiooi^'*boweT6r, were not all 
mlUtq^r for we had'ft Judge among us* 
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I know it is equally easy and Invidious 
to ridicule the peculiarities of appearance 
and manner in people of a diflferent nation 
fi'om ourselves; we may, too, at the same 
moment, be undergoing the same ordeal 
- in their estimation ; and, moreover, 1 am 
by no means disposed to consider what¬ 
ever is new to me as thei*efore objection¬ 
able ; but, novertbetess, it was impossible 
not to feel repugnance to many of the no¬ 
velties that now surrounded me. 

“ The total want of nil the usual cour¬ 
tesies of the table, the voracious rapidity 
with which the viands were seized and 
devoured, the strange uncouth phrases 
and pronunciation; the loathsome spit¬ 
ting, from the coJitamination of which it 
was absolutely impossible to protect our 
dresses; tlie frightful manner of feeding 
with their knives, till the whole blade 
seemed to enter into the mouth ; and the 
still more frightful mauiicr of cleaning the 
teeth afterwards ‘with a pocket knife, 
soon forced us to feel that we were not 
surrounded by the generals, colonels, and 
majors of the old world ; and that the din¬ 
ner hour was to be any thing rather than 
an hour of enjoyment. 

The little conversation tliat went 
forward while we remained in the room, 
was entirely political, and the respective 
claims of Adams and Jackson to the pre¬ 
sidency were argued With more oaths and 
more Yohemence than it had ever been my 
lot to hear. Once a colonel appeared on 
the verge of assaulting u major, when a 
huge seven-foot Kentuckian gentleman 
horse-dealer, asked of the heavens to con¬ 
found them both, and bade them sit still 
and be d—d. We too thought we should 
share this sentence; at least sitting still 
in the cabin seemed very nearly to in¬ 
clude the rest of it, and we never tarried 
there a foment longer than was abso¬ 
lutely necessary to eat." ^ 

Though devoid of every thing akin 
to beauty, there is no scenery more 
striking titan that of the Mississippi. 
The dreary and pestilential solituaes, 
untrodden save by the foot of tlio 
Indian ; the absence of all living oIj- 
jects, save the huge alligators which 
float past, apparently asleep on the 
drift wood, andan occasions vulture 
attracted by its impure prey on the 
surface of the waters; the trees, with 
a long and hideous drapery of pen¬ 
dent moss fluttering in the wind; 
and the ^^ant river flowing onward 
in silent grandeur through the wil« 
demesB—foriij^the.features of one of 
the most disiiial ai£& impressive land- 
scapes on wfaic^ the eye of man ever 
rested. Mrs IVoUope’s voyage con¬ 


cludes at Memphis, where slio ar¬ 
rives without accidentfrom “ snags” 
or sawyers,” or, in other words, 
trees rooted in the bottom of the 
river, by striking on which, steam¬ 
boats are not unflrequently lost. 
With some difficulty she reaches 
Miss Wright’s settlement at Nashoba, 
which she finds Very difierent from 
tlio woodland paradise she expected. 
The situation being unhealthy, and 
her friend’s accommodations by no 
means tempting to a longer resi¬ 
dence, Mrs Trollope determines on 
proceeding to Cincinnati, in the state 
of Ohio, with the intention of there 
awaiting the arrival of her husband. 

The scenery on the Ohio,up which 
her coui'se was directed, though pos- 
scHsiug few very striking features, 
yet appears beautiful to eyes for 
weeks accustomed to gaze on that 
of the Mississippi. There is a plea¬ 
sure in being wafted along on clear 
water, to ^ say nothing of the still 
greater enjoyment of being enabled 
to swallow the pure element, instead 
of the muddy compost furnished by 
the “ father of rivers.” Our travel¬ 
lers reach their destination without 
moving accident by flood or field, 
and after some difficulty, get esta¬ 
blished in a house. Of the extent 
of its appliances for cleanliness or 
comfort, a tolerably vivid notion 
Avill be conveyed by the following 
passage:— 

“ Wc were soon settled in our new 
dwelling, which looked neat and comfort¬ 
able enough, but we speedily found that 
it was devoid of nearly all the accommo¬ 
dation that Kuropeana conceive necessary 
to deccucy and comfort. No pump, no 
cistern, no drain uf any kind, no dust¬ 
man's carts, or any other visible means of 
getting rid of the rubbish, which vanishes 
with such celerity in London, that oiia 
has no time to think of its existence; but 
which accumulated so rapidly at Cincin¬ 
nati, that I sent fur my landlord to know 
in what manner refuse of nil kinds was 
tojic disposed of. 

** ‘ Your Help will just have to iix 
them all into the middle of the street, but 
you must mind, old woman, that it U the 
middle. I expect you don't know as we 
have got a law what forbids throwing 
such things at the sides of ^e streets; 
they must just all be casfjri^t into the 
middle, and the pigs soon takes them off.* 

** In truth, the pigs are constantly seen 
doing Herculean service In this way 
through every quarter of the city; and 
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though U Ia iMi very ngrucAblo to lire sur¬ 
rounded by herdd of these unsavoury anl- 
malsi it i^ well they ai*e so numerous^ 
and so active in their capacity of scaven¬ 
gers, fur without them the streets would 
soon be choked up with nil sorts of sub¬ 
stances in evei*y stage of decomposition.” 

Then cornmenci^, all the torments 
of housekeepiug, in a country where 
subordination of any kind is un¬ 
known. The servants insist on do- 
Jng exactly as they please, and of 
course the master ana mistress can¬ 
not. The liberty, it appears, is all 
on one side, a sort of Irish recipro¬ 
city, which one of the parties gene¬ 
rally discovers to be unpleasant. 

The greatest difficulty in organizing 
a family establishment in Ohio, is getting 
servants, or, as it is there called, * getting 
help,’ for it is more than petty treason 
to the Itcpublic, to call a free citizen a 
servantw The whole class of young women, 
whose bread depends upon their labour, 
are taught to believe that the most abject 
poverty is preferable to domestic service. 
Hundreds of tialf*nakcd girls work in the 
paper-mills, or in any other manufactory, 
for less than half the wages they would 
receive in service; but they think their 
equality U compromised by the latter, and 
nothing but the wish to obtain some par¬ 
ticular article of finery will ever induce 
them to submit to it. A kind friend, 
however, exerted herself so effectually for 
me, that a tall stately lass soon presented 
herself, saying, * I be come to help you.* 
The inti'Uigence was very agreeable, and 
I welcomed her in the most gracious man¬ 
ner possible, and asked what I should 
give her by the year. 

“' Ob GimloL!' exclaimed the damsel, 
with a loud laugh, * you be a downright 
Englisber, sure enough. 1 should like to 
see a young lady engage by the year In 
America! I hope 1 shall gel a husband 
before many months, or 1 expect I shall 
be an outright old maid, for I be most 
seventeen already ; beshles, mayhap I may 
want to go to scliool. You must just give 
me a dollar and half a-wcek^and mother*s 
slave, Pinilis, must come over once a 
Week, 1 expect, from t’other side t&e 
water, to help me clean.* 

I agreed to the bargain, of conrse, with 
nil dutiful submission ; and seeing she 
wa« preparing to set to work in a yellow 
dress poraem^ with red roses, I gently 
hinted, that-1 thought it was a pity to 
spall so fina ir^wn, and that she had 
better change It 

“ * ’Tis just my beat MSd my worst,' 
she answered, * for Tve gdt other.' 

And in troth I foundtbief this young 


lady had left the paternal mansion with 
no more clothes of any kind than what 
she had on. I immediately gave her 
money to purchase what waS necessary 
for cleanliness and decency, and set to 
work with my daughters to make her a 
gown. She grinned applause when our 
labour was completed, but never uttered 
the slightest expression of gratitude for 
that, or for any thing else we could do for 
her. She was constantly asking us to 
lend lior different articles of dress, and 
when wc declined it, she said, * Well, I 
never seed such grumpy folks as you be ; 
there U several young ladies of my ac¬ 
quaintance what goes to live out now and 
then ivith the old women about the town, 
and they and their gurls always lends 
them what they asks for * I guess you 
Inglish thinks we should poison your 
things, just as bad os if we was Negurs.’ 
And here I beg to assure tlie reader, that 
whenever 1 give conversations they were 
not made d loisir, but were written down 
immediately after they occurred, with all 
the verbal fidelity my memory pernnitteil. 

This young lady left me at the end of 
two months, because 1 refused to lend her 
money enough to buy a silk dress to go to 
a ball, saying, * Then ’tis not worth my 
while to stay any longer.’ 

I cannot imagine it possible that such 
a state of things can be desirable, or bene¬ 
ficial CU any of the parties concerned. I 
might occupy a hundred pages on the sub¬ 
ject, and yet fall to give an adequate idea 
of the sore, angry, ever wakeful pride that 
seemed to torment these poor wretches. 
In many of them it was so excessive, 
that all feeling of displeasure, or even 
of ridicule, was lost in pity. One of 
these was a pretty girl, whose natural 
disposition must have been gentle and 
kind ; but her good feelings wer^soured, 
an^ her gentleness turned to moroid sen- 
sHiveneas, by having heard a thousand 
and a Uiousand times that she was us 
good as any other lady, that all men were 
equal, and women too, and that it was a 
sin and a shame for a free-born Americaii 
to be treated like a servant. 

** When she foundshe was todiiie in the 
kitchen, she turned up her pretty lip, and 
said, ' 1 guesa that’s 'cause you do»rt 
think I'm good enough to eat with you. 
You’ll find that won’t do here.' I fimnd 
afterwards that she rarely ate any dinner 
at an, and geaeraHy passed the timer in 
tears. I did every thing in my power to 
conciliate aod make her happy, but I am 
sure she hated me. I gave to very^ tri'gh 
wBges^ and Ose stakt HU she had obteb^ 
setarof e)rpe»tlv» artleka AM 

then^ vn hems sAe eato to md ftdl 
dreated, and sai^ * ] maiat gA**' * tf tot 
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slmll you refuiDi ChorloUe?’ * I cxju-et tenths of the United Stales b1»c saw 
you*}l see no more of me.* And so wo nothing ; that of the Central Atlantic 
ported. Her sietcr wfts also living with States she saw little; and that within 
mo, but her wardrobe was not yet cotn- the boundaries of tho Now England 
plcted, nnd^ she remained some weeks States^ which may emphatically be 
longer, till it was.” called the very heart of the Union, 

A thousand other vexations assail foot was never planted. The 
our new settler, which, how flesh only three cities of which Mrs TroU 
and blood could stand, surjmses lope’s personal observations entitle 
our imagination to conceive. That to speak, are New York, Phila- 
Mrs Trmlope did not die is remark- delphia, and Baltimore; and wepre- 
able; that she returned in health and Rume to say, that her experience of 
undiminished attractions to her own the best society in either of these, or 
country, is a fact whicli almost tran- in Wasliington, was very limited, 
scends the utmost verge of credibi- Nor ought we, in candour, to lose 
lity; yet here we have her book, ^11 sight of the fact, that these volumes 
ofgrace, talent, and vivacity, to speak are the production of a lady whose 
for itself and its fair author. It ap- hopes In visiting the country had 
pears that the unonointed Christians been grievously disappointed, and 
of Cincinnati thought proper to dis- who, sufleriiig^ from a thousand un- 
tinguish her by the title of" the old foreseen vexations, wasperhapsnatu- 
English woman,” on the principle, rally led to view every thing con- 
we presume, of lucm a non lucendo^ nected with it in a less favourable 
for Mrs Trollope, we believe, is yet light, than that in which it mi^ht 
under middle age, and In point of have been presented to a more in- 
bloom might certainly stand compe- different observer. In the two vo- 
tition witli any lady of fivc-and- lunics before us, Mrs Trollope has 
twenty in the United States. Thus unquestionably made out a very 
one day when she calls at a farm- strong case against the high praise 
house in search of poultry, the farm- which is so often lavished on Ame¬ 
er’s son or daughter, we forget which, rican society, and the advantages, 
somewhat unceremoniously calls veal or pretended, wltich tlie country 
out, “ Mother, here’s an old woman holds out to European emigrants; 
as wants chickens j” and the very and had she only written two more, 
wayfaring beggars, who march into containing the facts and arguments 
her house, and take possession of the on the other side of the (question, 
arm-chair, have tho impudence to urged with equal talent and sincerity, 
adopt the same disgusting address, the reader tvould have been in pos- 
Alas, tho sun of chivalry has evident- session of full materials for a sound 
ly not yet dawned in the horizon of and Ini^rtial judgment on the Ame- 
the United States I rican character. But this she has 

Before proceeding further with not done. We have at present only 
our extracts, however, we think it the ex parte statement of one who is 
necessary to caution our readers evidently not an unprejudiced wit- 
against adopting the representations ness, and who, though far above the 
of this gifted lady, as a fair criterion imputation of intentional falsehood, is 
of the manners of the American peo- yet often led, unconsciously perhaps, 
pie. Let it be remembered that by to give a colouring to facts which 
far the greater portion of these vo- tends grievously to distoit their fair 
lumes relates to tho Western States, and natural proportions, 
in which the standard, both of man- Once fof all, tlierefore, we desire 

ners and morals, is decidedly lower our readers to bear iu mind, that 
than in those which border,the At- though the volumes of Mrs Trollope 
lantic. Then fully admitting the are by no means to be considered as 
accuracy of all the facts which Mrs einbwying the conclusions of a dis- 
Trollope allegea to have come with- interested bM enlightened observei*, 
in tho sphere of her oam personal they contain much truth, undoubt- 
ei^rience, we confess ourselves by -edly, but truth very palpably var- 
no means prepared to join in the very nished and exaggerated for the pur- 
Xweeping cmiclusions she is often pose of impression. Nor, perhaps, 
disposed to draw ^om them. Nor is Uiis to be regretted. Had the work 
ought H <0 be foigotten that of nine- been written in a more cautious spl- 
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rit, and under a deeper senae of re¬ 
sponsibility, it Avould undoubtedly 
have been far less amusing, and pro¬ 
bably have lost much of that grace, 
freedom, and vivacity of description, 
Avliich constitute its present charm. 
Most happy are we, therefore, to take 
Mrs Trolloi)o as slie is, for better and 
for worse. She is not a philosopher 
in petticoats, like Miss Fanny Wright; 
and wlieii considered as a traveller, 
we are very sure that 

** If to luT Bliare some female errors fall, 
Head but her buoh, and you’ll forjjive them 
clil.” 

Mrs Trollope’s residence in Cin¬ 
cinnati was not unenlivened by mo¬ 
ving accidents by flood and field, 
which arc very spiritedly detailed. 
Slic and her whole family narrowly 
escape drowning in a forest swamp; 
and oil their way home, arc nearly 
dei'oured by musquittoes. Then she 
falls sick of a fever; and, notwith¬ 
standing the treatment of an Ameri¬ 
can doctor, recovers. Had her ma¬ 
nuscript fallen in his way, during the 
course of his visits, we liavo no doubt 
matters would have been ordered 
differently. By the by, these western 
sons of Galen deal somewhat inor¬ 
dinately in calomel. Thirty, and 
even forty grains, are no uncommon 
dose. Thirty grains of calomel to an 
European constitution, are about 
equal, we should imagine, to ten of 
arsenic. 

From our author’s description, we 
pronounce Cincinnati to be, next to 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, the stupidest 
town on the surface of the habitable 
globe. There are no balls, no bil¬ 
liards, no cards, no concerts, no din* 
nor parlies. Gentlemen and ladies 
go to church of an evening, as people 
m less barbarous regions to the 
theatre or opera. Methodism pre¬ 
vails to a great extent, and the infiu- 
ence of the ministers of the innu¬ 
merable sects throughout America, is 
great beyond example in this coun¬ 
try. The modification of hospitality 
most in vogue at Cincinnati, is tea 
and prayersand the feelings of a 
pious hostess, fortunate enough to 
have secured a favodtite itinerant 
preacher for her party, very much 
resemble those of a first-rate London 
Bluet equally blest in the presence 
of a fashionable po^t. Mrs Trollope 
was often present at these parties, 
and appears to have found the even¬ 


ings pass heavily, notwithstanding 
the appliances of stuffing and psalm- 
singing. There is annually a sort of 
religious festival called a Revival, 
which is found very instrumental in 
making converts. Our author was 
ail eye-witness of the following ex¬ 
traordinary and disgraceful scene in 
one of the churches:— 

“ It was in tbo middle of summer, 
but the scrvico wc were recommended to 
attend did not begin till it was dark. 
The church was welllighted, and crowd¬ 
ed almost to suffocation. On entering, 
we found three priests standing side by 
side, in a sort of tribune, placed where 
the altar usually is, handsomely fitted up 
with crimson curtains, and elevated about 
as high as our pulpits, Wc took our 
places in a pew dose to the vail which 
surrounded it. 

“ The priest who stood in the middle 
was praying; the prayer ivas extrava¬ 
gantly vehement, and offensively familiar 
iji expression; when thN ended, a hynm 
was sung, aud then another priest took 
the centre place, and preached. The ser¬ 
mon had considerable cloqueiicr, but of a 
frightful kind. The preacher described, 
with ghastly minuteness, the hist feeble 
fainting moments of human life, and then 
the gradual progress of decay after death, 
which he followed through every process, 
up to the last loathsome stage of decom¬ 
position. Suddenly changing bis tone, 
which had been that of sober accurate 
description, into the shrill voice of hor¬ 
ror, he bent forward his head, as if to 
gaze on some object beneath the pulpit. 
And as llebecca made known to Ivan- 
hoc what she saw through the window, 
so the preacher made known to us what 
he saw in the pit that seemed to open be¬ 
fore him* The device was certainly a 
happy one forgiving effect to bis descrip¬ 
tion of hell. No image that fire, flame, 
brimstone, molten lead, or red-hot pin¬ 
cers could supply; with flesh, nerves, 
and sinews quivering under them, was 
omitted. The perspiration ran in streams 
from the face of the preacher: his eyes 
rolled, his lips were covered with foam, 
and every feature had the deep expression 
of horror it would have borne, had be, in 
truth, been gazing at the . scene he de¬ 
scribed. The acting was excellent. At 
length he gave a lunguisbing look to his 
supporters on each side, as if to express 
Ids feebio state, and then sat down, and 
wiped the drops of agony from bis brow. 

** The other two priests arose,'and began 
to sing a hymn. It was some seconds 
befoi^ the congregation could join as 
usual; every turned-up face looked pale 
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and horror struck. When the singing 
endedi another took the centre place> and 
began in a sort of coaxing afTcctionate tone^ 
to ask the congregation if what their dear 
brother had spoken had reached their 
hearts ? Whether they would avoid the 
hell he had made them see ? ^ Come then !* 
he continued, stretching out his arms to¬ 
wards them, * come to us, and tell us so, 
and we will make you see Jesus, the 
ileav gentle Jesus, who shall save you 
from it. But you must come to him! 
You must not be nshuincd to come to 
him ! This night you shall tell him that 
you arc not ashamed of lilm; we will 
make way for you; wc will clear the 
bench for anxious sinners to sit upon. 
Come then \ come to the anxious bench, 
and wo will shew you Jesus! Come! 
Cornel Come!’ 

** Again a hymn was sung, and while 
it continued, one of the three was em- 
[doyed in clearing one or two long benches 
that went across the rail, sending the 
people back to the low'cr part of the 
church. 'Jlie »ingiiig ceased, and again 
the people >v<*re invited, and exhorted 
not to be ashamed of Je.^us, but to put 
themselves upon ‘ the anxious benclies,’ 
and lay their heads on his bosom. ‘ Once 
more wc will sing,* he concluded, ‘ that 
we may give you time.’ And again they 
sung a hymn. 

** And now in every part of the cliurch 
a movement was perceptible, sllgbtat first, 
but by degrees becoming 'move decided. 
Young girls arose, and sat down, and 
rose again; and then the pews opened, 
and several enme tottering out, their 
hands clasped, their heads hanging on 
their bosoms, and every Hmb trembling, 
and still the hymn went on ; but ns the 
poor creatures approached the roll, their 
sobs and groans became audible. They 
seated themselves on the ‘ anxious 
benches ;* the hymn ce^iscd, and two of 
the three priests walked down from the 
tribune, and going, one to the right, and 
the other to the left, began whispering to 
the poor tremblers seated there. These 
whispers were Inaudible to us, but the 
sobs and groans increased to a frightful 
excess. Young creatures, with features 
pale and distorted, fell on their knees on 
the pavement, and soon sunk forward on 
their faces; the most violent cries and 
shrieks followedf 'while from time to time 
a voice was heard in convulsive accents, 
exclaimingi * Oh Ijord!* * Oh Lord Je¬ 
sus !* * Help me, Jesus!' and the like. 

" Meanwhile the two priests continued 
to walk among them; they repeatedly 
mounted on the benches, and trumpet¬ 
mouthed proelalmed to the whole congre¬ 
gation, * the tidings of salvation,' and 
thea from every comer of the bvUdlpg 


arose in reply, short sharp cries of 
* Amen !* * Glory !* ‘ Amen!’ while the 
prostrate penitents continued to receive 
whispered comfortings, and from time to 
time a mystic caress. More than once I 
saw a young neck encircled by a rever¬ 
end arm. Violent hysterics and convul¬ 
sions seized many of them; and when the 
tumult WHS at the highest, the priest who 
remained above, again gave out a hymn 
as if to drown it. 

** It was a frightful sight to behold in¬ 
nocent young creatures, in the gay morn¬ 
ing of existence, thus seized upon, horror- 
struck, and rendered feeble and enerva¬ 
ted for ever. One young girl, apparently 
not more than fourteen, was supported in 
the arms of another, some years older; her 
face was as pale as death; her eyes wide 
open, and perfectly devoid of meaning; 
her chin and bosom wet with slaver ; she 
had every appearance of idiotism. I saw 
a priest approach her, he took her deli¬ 
cate hand, * Jesus is with her ! Bless the 
Lord !* he said, and passed on. 

“ Did the men of America value their 
women as men ought to value their wives 
and daughters, would such scenes be per¬ 
mitted among them ? 

It is hardly necessary to say, that all 
who obeyed the call to place themselves 
on the ‘ anxious benches' were women, 
and by far the greater number, very yoiing 
women. The congregation was, in gene¬ 
ral, extremely well dressed, and the 
smartest and most fashionable ladies of 
the town were there; during the whole 
Uevival the cliurchcs and meeting-houses 
were every day crowded with well dressed 
people." 

Mrs Trollope, we must confess, is 
a great deal too sercre in her cen¬ 
sures of the American ladies. They 
arc often handsome, and generally 
modest, delicate, and retiring. High¬ 
ly educated they are not, and cannot 
be; but with all the peculiar and en¬ 
dearing attributes of women, they 
are eminently gifted. As wives and 
mothers, they are exemplary. No¬ 
where are the domestic moralities 
less frcrmcntly violated than in the 
United States. Yet true it is, that a 
mistaken delicacy is often carried so 
far as to indicate latent grossness of 
imagination, Cincinnati, for in¬ 
stance, picnics are discountenanced, 
because it is considered indelicate 
** forgentlemen andladies to sitdown 
togetner on the grass,” At Phila¬ 
delphia, it is considered highly im¬ 
proper, should ladies be present, to 
ask at table for the leg of a fowl. No 
young lady is supposed to be aware 
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of the exiHtciicc of sufeh fhefnberfl. 
la that qtiaker city, the cotnmoti din¬ 
ner question of “ leg or loin,” would 
cause every spinster's Hesh to creep 
with horror and amazement. The 
apophthegm is old as the days of 
Dean Swut, that “a nice man is a 
man of nasty ideas/' and we fear 
timt the overstrained delicacy of 
some American ladies^ is scarcely 
reconcilable with a high degree of 
gouuine purity. The following anec¬ 
dote is worth extracting, though we 
protest against its being made the 
foundation of any extended infer¬ 
ence-— 

A young married lady« of kiyk stand- 
huf and most fastidious delieaoyi who had 
been brought at one of the Atlantio 
semtuavies of highest reputatloin told me 
ihat her house, at the distance of half a 
mile from a populous city, was unfortu¬ 
nately opposite a mansion of worse than 
doubtful reputation. ^ It is abominable,’ 
she said, * to see the people that go there; 
they ought to be exposed. I and another 
lady, an intimate friend of mine, did 
make one of them look foolish enough 
Jiist summer; she was passing the day 
with me, and, while we were sitting at 
the window, we saw a young man we 
both knew ride up there; we went into 
the garden and watched at the gate for 
him to come back, and when he did, we 
both stepped out, and 1 said to him, * Are 
you not ashamed, Mr WUUatn D., to ride 
by my house and back again in that man¬ 
ner ? I never saw a man look so fool¬ 
ish!**’ 

As illustrative of the female cha¬ 
racter, we must give one more anec¬ 
dote, which is told with inHnite spi¬ 
rit and carries with it intrinsic evi¬ 
dence of being a sketch from the 
life. We wish we could also trans¬ 
fer to our pages the admirable il¬ 
lustration by which it is accompa¬ 
nied— 

** Among other instances of that spe¬ 
cies of modesty so often seen in America, 
and so unknown to ue, 1 frequently wit¬ 
nessed oile, which, while it evinced the 
delicacy of the ladles, gave opportunity 
for many lively sallies from me gentle¬ 
men- 1 saw the same sort of thing re¬ 
peated on different occasions at least a 
dozen times; c.y. a young lady is em¬ 
ployed In making a shirt, (which it would 
be a symptom ot absolulS depravity to 
name), a geutlndan^nters, knd presently 
begins the sprightly uialogUb with ' What 
are yod making, MHs CidVib^?' 

Ortly a ihs&g fcr tay doll, 
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*'* A fvm-k ? not possible. Don't 1 
see that It is not a frock ? Come, Miss 
Clarissa, what is it ?' 

“ ‘ *TU just an apron for one of our 
negroes, Mr Smllb.’ 

** * How can you, Miss Clarissa ! why 
is not the two sides joined together? I 
expect you were better tell me what It 
is.* 

** * My! why then, Mr Smith, it is just 
a pillow-cjisc.* 

* Now that passes, Miss Clarissa ! 
*Ti3 a pillow-case for a giant then. Shall 
I guess, Miss?' 

* Quit, Mr Smith; behave yourself, 
or I’ll certainly be nm'onted.* 

** Before the convcrsatioi arrives at 
this point, both gentleman and lady are in 
convulsions of laughter. I once saw a 
young lady so hard driven by a wlt, that 
to prove she was making a bag, and no¬ 
thing but a bag, she sewed up the ends 
before his eyes, shewing It triumphantly, 
and exclaiming, 'there now! what can 
you say to that ?' ” 

After about two years residence, 
Mrs Trollope quits Cincinnati, with¬ 
out regret implied or expressed, and 
visits Baltimore, Pliiiadeiphia, Wash¬ 
ington, and part of Virginia. This 
change of scene is not unaccompa¬ 
nied by a diminution of interest in 
her work, for the Atlantic states have 
been so often described, and tlie ge¬ 
neral features of their society are so 
much less striking, that we should 
willingly have detained our fair tra¬ 
veller on the banks of the Ohio. In 
Washington, the singular capital of 
an extraordinary people, and its ano¬ 
malous society, she dues not seem 
to have discovered much interesting 
matter for observation. Baltimore 
receives high credit for the beauty of 
its women, a praise in which all wa- 
vellers agree. Philadelphia is a stu¬ 
pid place, and Mrs Trollope finds it 
so. How we detest tliese regular 
and unchanging paralellograms of 
decent houses, the succession of 
streets as like each otlier as leaves on 
a tree, the utter absence of life and 
bustle, and the quaker-like dulness, 
coldness, and insipidity of the inha¬ 
bitants Tlien their empty claims to 
science, their great men of whon;i 
nobody ever heard, and theh* eternal 
water-works, the praises of which 
are never-ending, still beginniitf. 
We trust no English traveller wm 
ever visit them i and should any one 
4are to indulge in a description 
jof thdr miraculous ipechaniskn* we 
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promlBC, on tlio honour of an editor, 
to cut up bis book, without mercy, 
in this our magazine. 

On the offensive and brutal cus¬ 
tom of spitting, Mrs Trollope is very 
eloquent. There can be no distinc¬ 
tion of ranks in a country where a 
habit so filthy is even tolerated. 
Spitting is your true leveller; it re¬ 
duces htgli and low, rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, to the 
same equality of degradation. No 
traveller can bo expected to smother 
his disgust and abljorrenge at a prac¬ 
tice, which, from the moment of his 
arrival in the United States to that 
of his departure, is continually ob'^ 
traded on his observation. An Ame¬ 
rican may be philoso|>liically distin¬ 
guished as a spitting biped. He spits 
from the cradle to the grave, at all 
times, in all places, in all circum¬ 
stances, in youth and in age, in health 
and in sickness, in joy and in sor¬ 
row, in prosperity and adversity, at 
sea and on land, in storm and in 
calm, on foot and on horseback, in 
town and in country, In the hoiise of 
his father, at the board of his friend, 
in the drawing-room of his Presi¬ 
dent, at the feet of his mistress, at 
the altar of bis God. The discharge 
is as necessary to him as the air he 
breathes; he salivates for some three¬ 
score years, and when the glands of 
bis palate can secnite no longer, he 
spits forth his spirit, and is gathered 
to his fathers, to spit no more. Mrs 
Trollope, we think, rather inclines 
to the ^inion,thRt this extraordinary 
peculiarity is the effect of some phy<^ 
sical idiosyncrasy, nor do we see mi 
what other hypothesis it !s possible 
to account for the phenomenon. We 
regret, however, that on a subject so 
important, her zeal for science did 
not lead her to ascertain, by careful 
enquiry, whether the other secre¬ 
tions of this iiiteresting people, in¬ 
cluding the lumbar, alvine^ biliary, 
a&d pancreatic, exist in equal pro¬ 
fusion. Certain we are, that in the 
present age of enlightened research, 
thie grei^ physiological problem cai# 
not long remain unsolved, and that 
an anomaly of the animal economy 
80 striking, will soon cease to be 
ranked among those unaccountable 
mysteries of nature, which excite 
enquiry in tlie wise, and astoniE^ 
ment in the tgnovairU' 

We have already said something 
of American ladies, but we must now 


return to the subject, and add, that 
in no country in the world, are wo¬ 
men treatea with greatetf respect 
than in the United States. In steam¬ 
boats and st^e-coaclies the best 
places are unimrmly assigned them); 
and the man would excite indigna¬ 
tion who, under any circumstances, 
should hesitate to prefer their con¬ 
venience to his own. Notwithstand¬ 
ing tiiis deference, it is unquestion¬ 
ably true, that their influence in so¬ 
ciety is far less than that of our fair 
countrywomen. In America the lot 
of husband and wife seems to have 
been cast apart. Both have their 
peculiar sphere of usefulness and 
exertion, and choice seldom leads 
either to encroach on the province 
of the other. Few women know 
any thing of the peculiar pur¬ 
suits, pleasures, or pecuniary trans- 
actlohs of their husbands; and, con¬ 
tent with the undivided manage¬ 
ment of their domestic concerns, 
they are unenquiring, unpartieipa- 
ting, in all beyond. Tlius it Is, that 
soacty is more effectually divided 
by difference of sex, in America, 
than in England; and the wholesome 
influence which women exercise lu 
all social relations in the latter coun¬ 
try, is comparatively unfelt in the 
former. We give the following jour¬ 
nal of the day of a Philadelphian 
lady, in illustration of our remarks. 

** mo be permitted to describe the 
day of a Pbiladelphlan lady of the first 
cla9% anti tho inference I would draw 
from it would bo better understood. 

** It may be said that the most import¬ 
ant feature in a woman^s history is her 
maternity. It is so; but the object of 
the present observation is the social, and 
not the domestic influence of a woman. 

** Tbia lady shall be the wife of a sena¬ 
tor and a lawyer in the highest repute 
and practice. She has a very bands6me 
house, with white marble steps and door¬ 
posts^ and tt delicate silver knocker and 
door-hniidle ; she has very handsome 
drawingrooms, very handsomely furnish¬ 
ed ; (there is a sideboard in one of them, 
but it is very handsome, and has very 
handsome decanters and cut glass water 
jugs npon it); she has a very handsome 
carriage, and n vwy handsome free black 
coachman; she is always very handsomely 
dressed; and, moreover, she Is very haod- 
Bome herself. 

She rises, and her first hour is spent 
in fho sdrupnkmsly nice arrangentetit of 
her dress; she descend s to her parlour, neat, 
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btifT) and silent; her bmikfast is brought 
ill by her tree Mack footman; she eats her 
fried hum and her s^dt and drinks 
her cotrc'C in silence, while her husband 
reads oiio newsimper, and puts another 
under his elbow; and then, pcrlmps, she 
M^ashes the cups and saucers. Her car¬ 
riage is ordered at elcviMi ; till that hour 
she is emjdoyed in the pastry-room, her 
Miow-wliite apron protecting her mouse- 
coloured silk. Twenty minutes before 
her carriage should apjiear, she retires to 
her c.huniher, ns she calls it, shakes, and 
folds up her still soow-whito apron, 
smoothes her rich drc>s, and with nice 
care, sets on lier elegant bonnet, and all 
the Iiaiidi^oine et cetera ; then walks down 
stairs, just at the moment that her free 
hi (ic*k coarbinan announces to her free 
black footman that the carriage waits. 
She steps into it, and gives the word, 
‘ Drive to the Dorcjis Society.* Her foot¬ 
man stays at home to clf^aii the knives, 
but her coachman can trust his horses 
while lie o]>cns the carriage door, niid his 
lady not being accustomed to a hand or an 
arm, gets out veuy safely without, though 
one of her own is occupied by a work- 
basket, and the other by a large roll of all 
thos'c indescribable matters which ladies 
take ns otferingsto Dorcas Societies. She 
enters the parlour approprinted for the 
meeting, and finds seven other ladies, very 
like herself, and takes her place among 
them ; she presents her contribution, 
which is accepted with a gentle circular 
smile, and her (lavings of broad cloth, her 
ends of ribbon, her gilt paper, and her 
minikin pins, arc added to tlie parings of 
broad cloth, the ends of ribbon, the gilt 
paper, and the minikin pins with which 
the table is already covered $ she also pro¬ 
duces from her basket three ready-made 
pincushions, four ink-wipers, seven paper- 
matches and a pasteboard watch-case; 
these are welcomed with acclamations, 
and the youngest lady present deposits 
them carefully on shelves, amid a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of similar articles. She 
then produces her thimble, and asks for 
work ; it is presented to her, and the eight 
ladies all stitch together for some hours. 
Their talk is of priests and of missions ; 
of the profits of their last sale, of their 
hopes from the next; of the doubt whe¬ 
ther young Mr This, or young Mr That 
should receive the fruits of it to fit him 
out fur Idberia; of the very ugly bonnet 
seen at church on Sabbaili morning, of 
the veryhaiidsome preacher who perform¬ 
ed on Sabbath afternoon, and of the very 
large collection made on Sabbath even¬ 
ing* This lasts till three, when the car¬ 
riage again appears, and the lady and her 
basket return home; she mouote to her 


chamber, carefully sets aside her bonnet 
and its appurtenances,puts on her scalloped 
black silk apron, walks into the kitchen to 
see that all is right, then into the parlour, 
where, having cast a careful glance over 
the table prepared for dinner, she sits 
down, work in hand, to await her spouse* 
He comes, shakes hands with hei*, spits, 
and dines. The conversation is not much, 
niid ten minutes sulTices for the dinner; 
Iruit and toddy, the newspaper and the 
work-bag succeed. In the evening the 
gentleman, being a savant, goes to the 
WIster Society, and afterwards plays a 
snug rubber at a neighbour's. • The lady 
receives at tea n young missionary and 
tbree members of the Dorcas Society.^ 
And so ends her day.** 

Mrs Trollope’s favourite city is 
evidently New York, and in this re¬ 
spect her taste squares pretty accu¬ 
rately with our own. There is more 
literature in Boston, but literature 
in the United States is seldom quite 
iiutiiicturcd by pedantry; and if 
the pedantry of great scholarship 
he disagreeable, that of little scholar- 
Bliip is detestable. New York is 
full of bustle and animation, and the 
pulse of life seems to beat there 
more strongly than in the other cities 
of the Union. Society, too, is le’as 
exclusive, and less broken into petty 
coteries; and there is consequently 
less of that ^mannerism, and those 
provincial inodes of thinking, which 
strike somewhat unpleasantly on the 
observation of a traveller in the 
United States. 

One great peculiarity of all the 
American cities, is their boarding¬ 
houses, to which strangers resort 
for temporary convenience, and in 
which young married persons, with¬ 
out means to set up an establish¬ 
ment of their own, take up a more 
ermanent abode. Many families 
ave private apartments for the re¬ 
ception of visitors, but all assemble 
at meals, which are dispatched as 
compendiouslpr as possible. The 
mode of life imposed on all the in¬ 
mates of these establishments, is 
dull, formal, and monotonous. We 
agree perfectly in Mrs Trollope’s 
observations. 

For some reason or other, which 
English people are not very likely to un¬ 
derstand, a great number of young mar¬ 
ried persons board by the year, instead 
of ‘ going to housekeeping,” os they call 
having an establishment of their own. Of 
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course this statement does not include 
persons of largo fortune^ but it docs in¬ 
clude very many whose rank in society 
would make such a mode of life quite im¬ 
possible with us. I can hardly imagine 
a contrivance more elTcctual for ensuring 
the insignidcance of a woman, than mar¬ 
rying her at seventeen, and placing her 
in a» boarding-house. Nor can 1 easily 
imagine a life of more uniform dulness 
for the lady herself; but this certainly Is 
a matter of taste. 1 have heard many 
ladies declare that it is 'just quite the 
perfection of comfort to have nothing to 
lix for oneself.' Yet, despite these assu¬ 
rances, I always experienced a feeling 
which hovered between pity and con¬ 
tempt, when 1 contemplated their mode 
of existence. 

" How would a newly-married Kng- 
lishwoman endure it, her head and her 
heart full of the one dear scheme—^ 

* WelUordcrcd home his dear delight to make V 

She must rise exactly in time to reach 
the boarding table at the liour appointed 
for breakfast, or she will get n stiif bow 
from the lady president, cold colTee, and 
no egg. I have been sometimes greatly 
amused upon these occasions by watching 
a little scene in which the by-play had 
much more meaning than the words ut¬ 
tered. The fasting, but tardy lady, looks 
round the table, and having ascertained 
that there was no egg left, says distinctly, 

' I will take an egg if you please.' But 
as this is addressed to no one in particu¬ 
lar, no one in particular answers it, un¬ 
less It happen that her husband is at table 
before her, and then he says, ' There arc 
no eggs, my dear.' Whereupon the lady 
president evidently cannot hear, and the 
greedy culprit who has swallowed two 
eggs (for there are always as many eggs 
as noses,) looks pretty considerably afraid 
of being found out. The breakfast pro¬ 
ceeds in sombre silence, save that some¬ 
times a parrot, and sometimes a canary 
bird, ventures to utter a timid note. 
When it is finished, the gentlemen, hur¬ 
ry to their occupations, and the quiet la¬ 
dies mount the stairs, some to the first, 
some to the second, and some to the third 
stories, in an inverse proportion to the 
number of dollars piud, and ensconce 
themselves in their respective chambers. 
As to what they do there it is not verye^jsy 
to say; hut I believe they clear-starch a 
little, and iron a little, and sit in n rock¬ 
ing-chair, and sew a great deni. I al¬ 
ways observed that the ladies who board¬ 
ed wore more elaborately worked collars 
K and petticoats than any one else. The 
plough is hardly a mure blessed instru¬ 
ment In America than the needle. How 
could they Uto wiUiout it ? But Umc 
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and the needle wear through the longest 
morning, and happily the American 
morning is not very long, even though 
they breakfast at eiglit. 

It is generally about two uVlock that 
the hoarding gentlemen meet the board¬ 
ing ladles at dinner, l.iitic is spuken, 
except a whisper between (he manluil 
pairs. Sometimes a sulky bottle of wine 
flanks the plate of one or two individu¬ 
als, but it adds nothing to flic mirth of 
the meeting, and seldom more than one 
glass to the good cheer of the owners, ft 
is not then, and it is not there, that tlic 
gentlemen of the Union drink. 80011 , 
very soon, the silent meal is done, and 
then, if you mount the stairs after them, 
you will hud from the doors of the more 
aifectionate and indulgent wives, a smell 
of cigars steam forth, which plainly in¬ 
dicates the felicity of the couple witliln. 
If the gentleman he a very polite hus¬ 
band, he will, as soon as he has done 
smoking and drinking his toddy, offer 
bis arm to his wife, as far as the corner 
of the street, where his store, or his of¬ 
fice is situated, and there he will leave 
her to turn whicli way she iikes. .Vs 
this is the hour for being full dressed, of 
course she turns the way she can be must 
seen. Perhaps she pays a few visits; 
perhaps she goes to chapel; or, perli.ips, 
she enters some stove where her husband 
deals, and ventures to order a few no¬ 
tions ; and then she goes home again—* 
no, not home—I will not give that nunu* 
to a boarding-house, hut she rc-enters the 
cold, heartless atmusphevc in whit'.h she 
dwells, where hospitality can never enter, 
and where interest takes the manage¬ 
ment instead of afTcction. At tea they 
all meet again, and a little trickery is 
perceptible to a nice observer In the man¬ 
ner of partaking the pound-cake, &c. 
After this, those who are happy enough 
to have engagements, Jiasten to keep 
them ; those who have not, either mount 
again to the solitude of their chamber, or, 
what appeared to me much worse, remain 
in the common sitting-room, in a society 
cemeiilod by no tie, endeared by no con¬ 
nexion, which choice did not bring toge¬ 
ther, and which the slightest motive would 
break asuuder. I remarked that tlie gen¬ 
tlemen were generally obliged to go out 
every evening on business, and, 1 confess, 
the arrangement did not surprise me. « 
" It is not thus that tlie women can 
obtain that influence in society whicli is 
allowed to them In Europe, and to which, 
both sagos and men of the world havo 
agreed in ascribing such salutary effects. 
It is in vain that' collegiate institutes' am 
formed for young ladies, or that ' acade¬ 
mic degrees* are conferred upon them. It 
is after waiTiage, and when these young 
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attempts upon all the sciences are forg^ot- 
ten, that the lamentable insl^iiAcance of 
the American women appears; and till 
this be remedied, 1 venture to prophesy 
that the tone of their drawing-rooms will 
not improve.” 

There ia no country in the world, 
perhaps, in which a gourmand 
would find a greater abundance of 
the elements, or raw material^" of 
good living. Several hinds of fish 
are excellent, but the oysters are 
each as large as a breakfast plate, 
and without flavour. Venison is 
a lottery. It is often admirable, 
but sometimes dry and lean and 
stringy, as the cutlets of horso flesh, 
which, in the course of our campaign- 
iug, we were, on one occasion, driven 
by hunger to devour. Muttou the 
Americans never eat ; tlielr veal is 
perhaps inferior to that of England, 
but the beef is first-rate. The forests 
and waters of the United States af¬ 
ford great variety of game, some 
kinds of which are entitled to high 
praise, but the true glory of Ameri¬ 
ca is bestowed by the canvass-back 
duck. These exquisite birds are 
found only in Chesapeake Bay and 
the neighbouring waters. In regard 
to their natural history, ornltliologists 
differ, some asserting that the can¬ 
vass-back is a distinct variety of the 
duck, others that it is indebted for 
its delicious peculiarities solely to 
the nature of the food in which the 
Chesapeake abounds. Nonnostruj/i 
€st, iantas cornponere lites. VVe ne¬ 
ver saw the bird until divested of 
its plumage, and subjected to a ro¬ 
tatory motion of fifteen minutes be¬ 
fore the kitchen fire. But in that 
state we feel we should be guilty of 
^ross injustice, were we to compiu'e 
us merits as an esculent with those 
of any other of the feathered tribe, 
which wing the upper or nether at¬ 
mosphere, or float upon the surface 
of the deep. No. The canvass-back 
stands alone, in proud and uuap- 
proached pre-e|;iiinence. It is 
" Like to a star, when only one 
Is shiuing lu the sky.*' 

And never surely did created sub¬ 
stance floatsomeltin^ly inthe moutli, 
or leave on impresmon on the pa¬ 
late BO luxurious and imperisliable. 
The occasion when he first received 
this new and exquisite sense of 
the beneficence of nature forms 
an era in the life of every Ame- 
riekn traveller. The place, the day, 


the hour, nay the very minute, re¬ 
main for ever impnnted on his me¬ 
mory. It will form a lasting point 
for reference and comparison. It 
will mingle unbidden with all his 
sympathies and affections. It will 
enlarge and elevate his views of the 
dignity of his own nature, and he will 
cherisa the proud conviction that the 
man who has feasted on canvass-back 
ducks, cannotphilosopbically be said 
to have lived m vain. 

Entertaining these opinions, it has 
always appeared to us somewhat 
extraordinary that the Americans 
should prefer resting their national 
claims to the envy and admiration 
of the world on matters of science, 
literature, and accomplishment, 
which, to say truth, afford but slen¬ 
der footing for tlieir pretensions, 
instead of arrogating the higher and 
more incontestable praise, that the 
country of their nativity is likewise 
the country of canvass-back ducks. 
Though our intercourse with Ame¬ 
ricans has been very considerable, 
we do not remember even one indi¬ 
vidual wlio, in discoursing on tlie 
favourite subject of his country, in¬ 
cluded this high and unpartlcipatcd 
honour in the long catalogue of i]:s 
perfections. Looking, however, to 
the rapid progress of intelligeuce on 
both sides of the Atlantic, \vc can¬ 
not permit q^raelves to doubt that 
the time is rapidlyapproaching when 
this prosperous and favoured people 
will be led to the adoption of justev 
views of national distinction, and 
estimate the glory of their country 
by a more enlightened criterion. 

The travels of Mrs Trollope con¬ 
clude with an excursion in the State 
of New York, during which she 
visits the Falls of Ni^ara. She has 
too much taste to fallintothe ordi¬ 
nary blunder of travellers, who at¬ 
tempt a minute description of this 
transcendent wonder or nature. In 
truth, neither the pen nor the pen¬ 
cil con convey to the imagination 
any true or adequate idea of the 
stupendous and overwhelming sub¬ 
limity of a spectacle wliich makes 
the muscles of the strong man to 
quiver, and bis heart to be still and 
motionless as that of the dead. We 
know not, however, that we can 
leave, our readers with a more far« 
vourable impression of the powers 
of this accomplished lady, man by 
proving, by our parting quoudon, 
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that she posseBses a mind whidi, 
though perhaps too keenly alive to 
the anuoyances of petty vulgarity, is 
yet eminently endowed with sensi¬ 
bility to the beauties and sublimities 
of nature. 

“ At length wo reached Niagara. It 
was the briglitest day that June could 
give; and almost any day would have 
seemed bright that brought me to the ob¬ 
ject which, for years, 1 had languished to 
look upon. 

** We did not hear the sound of the 
Falls UU very near the hotel which over¬ 
hangs. tlietn; as you enter the door you 
see beyond the hall an open space, sur¬ 
rounded by galleries, one above another, 
and in an instant you fee! that from thence 
the wonder Is visible. 

** I trembled like a fool, and my girls 
clung to me, trembling too, 1 believe, but 
with faces beaming with delight. We en¬ 
countered a waiter, who had a sympathy 
of some sort with us, for he would not 
let us run through the hall to the iirst 
gallery, but ushered us up stairs, and an¬ 
other instant placed us where, at one 
glance, 1 saw all I had wished for, hoped 
for, dreamed of. 

** I wept with a strange mixture of 
pleasure and of pain, and certainly was, 
for some time, too violently affected in the 
physique to be capable of much pleasure; 
but when this emotion of the senses sub¬ 
sided, and I had recovered some degree 
of composure, my enjoyment was very 
great indeed. 

“ To say that I was nlM disappointed, 
Is but a weak expression to convey the 
surprise and astonishment which this long 
dreamed of scene produced. It has to mo 
something beyond its vastness; there Is a 
shadowy mystery hangs about It, whloli 
neither the eye nor even the imagination 
can penetrate; but I dare not dwell on 
this, it is a dangerous subject, and any 
attempt to describe the sensations produ¬ 
ced must lead direct to nonsense. 

** £xactly at the Fall, it is the Fall 
and nothing else you have to look upofi; 
there are not, as at Trenton, mighty 
rocks and towering forests, there is only 
the ^vaterfall; but it is the fall of an 
ocean, and were Pelion piled on Ossa on 
either side of It, we could not look at 
them. 

" The noise is greatly less than I ex¬ 
pected ; one can hear with perfect dis¬ 
tinctness every thing said in an ordinary 
tone, when quite close to the cataract. 
The cause of this, 1 imagine to be, that 
it does not fall immediately among rocks, 
*ltke the fhr noisier Potomac, but dirtet 
and unbroken, save by its own rebound; 
The colour of the water, before this re¬ 
bound htdes It id foam and ml*t, is of the 
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brightest and most delicate green; the 
violence of the Impulse sends it far over 
the precipice before it falls, and tlie effect 
of the ever-varying light through its 
transparency U, t think, the loveliest 
thing I ever looked upon. 

“ We descended to the edge of the gulf 
which receives the torrent, and thence 
looked at the horseshoe fall in profile; 
it seems like awful daring to stand close 
beside it, and raise one's eyes tq its im¬ 
mensity. I think the point the most 
utterly incDUcelvabie to those wlio have 
not seen It, is the centre of the horse¬ 
shoe. The force of the torrent converges 
there, and us the heavy mass pours in, 
twisted, wreathed, and curled together, 
it gives an idea of liTesIstible power, such 
as no other object ever conveyed to me. 

The following anecdote, which I had 
from good authority, may give some no¬ 
tion of this mighty power. 

“ After the last American war, thi’eO 
of our ships, stationed on Luke Kric, 
wei*e declared unfit for service, and con¬ 
demned. 8ome of their officers obtained 
permission to send them over the Niagara 
Foils* The fii'st was torn to shivers by 
the rapids, and went over In fragments; 
the second filled with water bclore she 
reached the fall; but the third, which was 
in better condition, took the leap gallant¬ 
ly, and retained her form till it was hid 
ill the cloud of mist below. A reward of 
ten dollars was offered for the largest 
fragment of wood that should bo found 
from either wreck, five for the second, 
and so on. One morsel only was ever 
seen, and that about a foot in lengtli, 
was mashed as by a vice, and its edges 
notched like the teeth of a saw. What 
had become of the immense quantity of 
wood which had been precipitated ? What 
unknown whirlpool had engulfed It, so 
tliat, contrary to the very laws of nature, 
no vestige of the floating material could 
find its way to the surface ?’* 

We have now done; and having 
already bo fully stated our opinion 
of the present work, we have littie 
to Bay m conclusion. Its faults are 
those of hasty induction and preju¬ 
diced observation; yet even tliese, 
we think, will conttflnite to its po¬ 
pularity ; and ft is impossible not to 
admire the spirit with which this 
literary Amazon throws down the 
gaunUet, and defies a whole nation 
to the combat At all events, she 
has given ample proof with what 
vigour and effect she can wield her 
lance, and assui'edly the American 
will be something bettei^ than a car¬ 
pet knight, who snail come off victor 
m the contest. 
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THE REFORM DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 


This debate, which has concluded 
in a mannei' so little creditable to the 
Upper House of Parliament, did not 
excite the extreme attention, cither 
within or without the House, which, 
iVom the hi^li importance of the oc- 
, casion, aua the expressions o( the 
London papers, those at a distance 
may have imagined. Whether It was 
that the Lords were weary of the 
question, and that many of them 
were ashamed of the parts which 
they had, ncvertiieless, made up their 
minds to play; whether the public 
liad ceased to feel the vivid interest 
In the decision of the question which 
once they felt, or were satisfied, that 
enough of the pliancy and cowardice 
of the House had been found out 
by the keen scent of Uie Minister, to 
make the decision certain, it is unde¬ 
niable, that neither among the Peers 
within, nor among the people with¬ 
out, vvas any thing like the same ea¬ 
gerness and anxiety displayed which 
marked the discussion of last Octo¬ 
ber. It was whimsical enough to 
hear Peer after Peer on the Go¬ 
vernment side of the House, and 
some waverers on the [other, rising 
up and continually repeating the 
same dull fiction of the irresistible 
and overwhelming popular aniuety 
for this Bill, when, if one might judge 
from. appearances in Palace Yard 
and Whitehall, the populace felt no 
more concern in the matter, tlian 
if their Lordships had been deba¬ 
ting a clause in a turnpike act, touch¬ 
ing the breadth of waggon wheels. 
The whole argument, in favour of 
the Bill, from the beginning to the 
end of this great discussion, was 
simply this, that the populace were 
BO fearfully urgent for the Bill, that 
nothing jess than a violent and ge- 
ner^ convulsion was to be appre¬ 
hended, not from refusing to 
grant, but eVeS^ from delaying the 
proposed measure; but when the 
evidence of this terrible passion for 
the Bill was sought for out of doors, 
it was only to be found in two or 
three more policemen than usual, 
and Bundiy porters who strayed 
about, waylaying^ country-looking 
' people, and sedumng them into the 
gallery of the House of Lords, at the 


small charge of half^m^wm. The 
meanest ol^cct ofPar^amentary 4{s.' 
cussion that ever excited popular 
attention, was not suffered to gp on 
with apparently so little notice 1^. 
the populapc, as. this late debate iu 
the House of Lords; and yet men of 
deliberative habits, such as the I^cers 
' oCjEngladd, have ^owed thetnselvea 
to be so clampuN^icken by th ene ws* 
papers, so bawled and both^^ out 
of their senses Jby the perpetual iter¬ 
ation of egregious falsehood, that, in 
the midst of perfect tranquillity, they 
have voted away the ancient repre¬ 
sentative system of the country, 
through fear of the yells, and brick¬ 
bats of the mob. 

It is very humiliatin" to have to 
trace the progi'ess of a discussion, in 
which on one side was all the rea¬ 
soning, and almost all the eloquence, 
supported by the authority of the 
most eminent men of our time; and 
on the other, pitiful subserviency to 
a supposed will of the populace; 
with the recollection, all the while, 
that the victory has been to the lat¬ 
ter. But it is desirable to preserve in 
these pages, some recora of a dis¬ 
cussion having so important a result; 
and we must to our task of a rapid 
sketch of thd debate, and a remark 
here and there of what occurs to us 
as we go along. 

It may be as well to observe, that 
before the regular debate upon the 
discussion of the second reading of 
the Reform Bill began, the Duke of 
Buckingham gave notice, that if that 
Bill were not read a second time, 
(a consummation devoutly irished 

his Grace,) he would propose a 
bill of a moderate and reasonable 
description for their Lordships* con¬ 
sideration. This circumstance is ne¬ 
cessary to be kept in mind, in esti¬ 
mating the reasonableness of certain 
Peers, spiritual as well bb- temporal, 
who avowed their intention to vote 
for the Ministerial Bill, not that they 
approved it, or in the least doubted 
that a much more moderate would 
be a much better reform; but that as' 
some reform was necessary to satis- 
fv the people, they would vote for 
the Bill, which they acknowledged to 
be bad, and would not wait for that 
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Which Would in all probabDUy exact- were actually c 
ly meet their wiBhes. It would be a under the propc 
bity to omit a trait so hlRhly credit- relinquished. 
|d)le to the patience and reasoning When Lord 
faculties of those who made up the eluded, it seemi 
glorious majority of Nine in favour champion read; 
of the Bill. and it was not \ 
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were actually enjoyed; and which, 
under the proposed system, must be 
relinquished. 

When Lord Ellenborough con¬ 
cluded, it seemed that there was no 
champion ready on the other side, 
and it was not until the third sound 


Lord Grev’s opening speech was 
'‘prosy, dull, and long, and devoid 
of that sharp seasoning of threats 
which gave piquancy to his opening 
harangue upon the same subject last 
session. He did not denounce the 
Bishops to the mob; (perhaps he 
thoi^ht of the ‘‘ setting in order” of 
the Bishop’s palace at Bristol, which 
had taken place in thh interim,) nor 
did he indulge in much fierceness of 
any kind. He talked lengthify of the 
principles of disfranchiseinent, en¬ 
franchisement, and extension of the 


of the trumpet, singing out the awful 
notes, “ divide, divide,” in a very 
uniiiistakeable manner, that Loi-d 
Melbourne stepped forward with ap¬ 
parently the same sort of willingness 
that a mail comes out to be hanged. 
He stated that he was extremely un¬ 
willing to trouble the House, an 
avowm which, we believe, met with 
universal credence. This candour 
he pursued throughout the most part 
of his speech; he would not delude 
the people, he said, by expressing a 
belief that this Bill would afford re¬ 


suffrage, and seemed to persuade lief to the distresses which Uiey ex- 
himself, that whoever conBcnted to pericuced, but that he was for the 
the admission of these in any degree Bill, “ became the people demanded 
must consent to his Bill. He might i>.” He added, that ** the Govern- 
with as much reason argue, that the ineut were not responsible for th<! 
man who allows the wayfaring tra- measure, but the people who requi- 
veller to shelter In his barn for the red it.” This is, indeed, a notable 


night, and repose himself upon good 
Btraw, is bound, by the same princi¬ 
ple of concession, to let his best bed¬ 
chamber be violently taken posses¬ 
sion of by an unbidden guest, while 
he liimself is driven to the garret, or 
the great arm-chair in the iiall. The 
inference is absurd, as ai'o almost all 
the iiifereiices of those theoretical 
politicians who, when they find a 
proposition suggested as applicable 
m a particular degree, or to a parti¬ 
cular state of circumstances, treat it 
as though it were given out for an 
abstract, universal principle* After 
three hours of very unentertaining 
discourse, concluding with a hope, 
for which tve give his Lordship all 
imaginable credit, that if any misfor¬ 
tune should follow the measure, it 
might fall only on himself, he sat 
down, to the marked satisfaction of 
all present. 

Lord Ellenborough replied. His 
lordship, without much pretension 
to oratory, is a clear, straightforward, 
and shrewd speaker; he is a hard 
hitter in debate, with but little orna¬ 
ment or flourish; and he shewed, with 
great force and spirit, the combina¬ 
tion of factions by which tlic Reform 
Bill had been promoted, and the vit- 
rious practical benefits which, under 
the present system of representatioPi 
YOh. NO. cxciv. 


method of shifting responsibility. So 
scandalous an ackuowh^dgrrieut of 
the subserviency of a Minister to 
the voice of the multitude, was never 
made by a British Minister. Wo 
might be as well without any Go¬ 
vernment at all, and save Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s salary, and that of his col- 
leagijes, if the people are to dictate 
to Government what they slmll do; 
and the responsibility is to He with 
the multitude, and not with those 
whose especial office it is to govern 
and control them. The Bishop of 
Durham followed, in an excellent 
speech, full of dignity and wisdom; 
and these were the principal speeches 
of the evening. There were, how¬ 
ever, very good, but short speeches 
f^rom the Marais of Salisbury, Earl 
Bathurst, the Earl of Wicklow, and 
Lord Londonderry; a common-place 
mob speech from Lord Stourton, 
and a feeble defence of semi-rattery 
from the Earl of Haddington, who 
avowed his intention • of voting for 
the second reading of what he cmled 
the “ unhappy Bill.”' 

The prevailing characteristic of 
the first night’s debate was languor 
and heaviness, of which the dull im¬ 
pression lasted until the following 
evening, when a preliminary skir¬ 
mish. in which the Duke of Rich* 

3l 
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mond and the Marquis of Cleveland 
afitccted indignation at their consist- 
ency being questioned, occasioned 
some excitement and amusement. 
No doubt they are very worthy and 
Goiisisteivt personages, and a high 
honour to the Ministry they support. 
The noble Duke Avas aprofesseclultrar 
Tory, and is a Minister in the Whig 
mobocratic cabinet of Lord Grey; 
the noble Marquis has been, as Lord 
Londonderry told him, the earnest 
supporter of all the various and con¬ 
flicting governments since March, 
1827. The adjourned debate on the 
Reform Bill was commenced in a 
speech from t)ie Earl of Slirewsbury, 
a Roman Catholic Lord, who was 
introduced to th^ House by the bill 
of 1829, the supporters of which, 
thought they foresaw, in tlie grati¬ 
tude of tlie Roman Catholics, the 
best guarantee for their earnest sup¬ 
port of the Protestant Church and 
State. This worthy Papist abused the 
British Constitution as the parent of 
national discontents, civil wars, an¬ 
archy, revolution, and commercial 
embarrassment. Crime and starva¬ 
tion were also to be laid to its charge. 
The government, in his popish Lord- 
ship’s opinion, was formerly carried 
on by robbery (this compliment re¬ 
ferred to the government which car¬ 
ried Catholic Emancipation.) The 
Bishojis were allied with the worst 
enemies of the country; they con¬ 
curred in profligacy, and partici¬ 
pated in spoliation. After a series 
of remarks in a similar spirit of gra¬ 
titude, fairness, and gentlemanly pro¬ 
priety, his Lordship sat down, and 
immediately received such a casti¬ 
gation from the Earl of Limerick 
(himself one of the many who voted 
for Roman Catholic Emancipation, 
and who now repent it), ns will, we 
trust, cause him to bridle his tongue, 
andkeep hismsolcnce for some more 
congenial assembly in future. 

Tne Earl of Mansfield followed in 
an admirable speech, full of ener¬ 
getic reasoning, clothed in the most 
correct language. He shewed the 
suddenness of the demand which had 
sprung up for Reform, proving there¬ 
by that h&d not arisen out of any 
mowing necessity. He dwelt upon 
%e meand taken by the Government 
to excite the people—thc inadmis¬ 
sibility of the doctrine that the de¬ 
rision of the House of Lords was to 


be governed by the will of the pco- 
p1e--the extravagance of the mea¬ 
sure proposed as contrasted with 
that of previous Reformers, and the 
various practical injuries to the pub¬ 
lic businesB which must inevitably 
flow from this measure, were it to 
become law. After a short speech 
from Lord Colville, Lord Harrowby 
commenced his justification of his 
change of vote upon tiic question, 
while he admitted, not only the bril¬ 
liancy of thq eloquence, but the 
- soundness of the logic of Lord Maus- 
fieid, who had just argued hi favour 
of the views from which he (Lord 
Harrowby) had changed. The ar¬ 
gument of his Lordship’s speech 
was to this effect, that tliough it was 
right to resist clamour and intimi¬ 
dation onccy it was not prudent to do 
BO twice^ and that no Government 
could go on without Reform; where¬ 
fore he was of tlie mind to support 
this Government in a very bad Re¬ 
form, though he knew that it was by 
the great misconduct of this Minis¬ 
try/that the state of things had been 
brought about wliich had made it im¬ 
possible that a government could be 
carried on without Reform. This is 
a degree of complaisance which it is 
not easy either to understand or to 
forgive. 

The Duke of Wellington, in a very 
powerful speech, answered fiOrd Ilar- 
rowby, by quotinghis own arguments 
of last Session against himself, and 
then entered into an examination of 
the measure, shewing the inconsist¬ 
ency of its various provisions, and 
the danger arising from the extent 
of change wliich it contemplated—a 
change which involved nothing less 
than a complete subversion of the 
present system of representation in 
the country. 

Lord Grantham spoke against the 
Bill; he objected to it as having been 
pushed on with violence, and sup¬ 
ported by intimidation. 

Lord 'Wharnclilfe delivered a 
speech, which, as might have been 
expected, M’as in every respect more 
objectionable than that of his brother 
waverer. It was in many passages, 
which referred to the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, and what had been said by 
him, not a little impudent. Lord 
Wbamcliife has such a convenient 
estimation of himself, that be does 
not feel ashamed for that which 
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would produce a sense of shame in 
almost any other man. He seemed, 
however, very anxious to reserve his 
right of turning round again upon 
the third reading, and we may pre¬ 
sume, that having tried the vote in 
favour of the Bill, byway of variety, 
‘ he may, on tlie next division, go back 
to the old way again,, unless pains 
are taken to shew him that he will 
make himself of more consequence 
by continuing a Reformer. 

On the third evening Lord Win- 
chilsea commenced the debate, a- 
vowing himself still a reformer, as 
lie hau formerly declared himself, 
but opposed to the present Bill, from 
the violent manner in which it had 
been proceeded with, and the erro¬ 
neous movisions it contained. 

The Duke of Buckingham follow¬ 
ed him, and opposed the Bill, in a 
speech full of eloquence, of lively 
and graceful allusion, and of point 
and circumstance. He came to the 
conclusion, that it was impossible to 
keep up the present form of legisla¬ 
ture with such changes as were pro¬ 
posed. There were to be found in 
the House of Commons the repre¬ 
sentatives of every interest and al¬ 
most every feeling in the country, 
and what more could be required ? 

The Earl of Radnor supported the 
Bill with less folly than most of its 
supporters; he chieHy laboured to 
prove that some mistakes had been 
made in tlie statements of the noble 
Lords who opposed the Bill, and he 
referred, as he unfortunately does 
but too often, to his own borough of 
Dowiiton, and his reforming magna¬ 
nimity as connected therewith. Ho 
did not attempt to shew any good 
which was to arise from the Bill. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, although 
disapproving of the Bill, stated his 
intention of supporting the second 
reading, because the people were • 
becoming indifferent to Reform 1 He 
explained, that had they last Session 
sent the Bill into committee, the en¬ 
thusiasm of the people was such, that 
they would not have been able to 
have made it a good bill with the 
people’s assent, but now they might 
do what they pleased witli it, and 
the people would not care. Wliat 
strauj^ely conflicting reasons drive 
men into the same course I One 
tnan votes for the second reading 
because the peopWs desire for the 


Bill is too strong to be resisted; 
another, because the people have be¬ 
come passing indifferent about the 
saattcr. 

Lord Falmouth made a speech of 

f reat vigour and vivacity, in which 
e raked the Earl of Radnor and 
the Lord Wharncllffe fore and aft, in 
a style much more agreeable to us, 
tlian we are persuaded it was to them. 
The Marquis of Bristol also made a 
very powerful speech against' the 
Bill, and the Bishop of London a very 
feeble one in its favour—it was so 
extremely dull that it deiics criticism; 
there is nothing in it even to wage 
war with. 

The Bishop of Exeter followed in 
a speech, which, Unco the best days 
of Sheridan, has not been surpassed 
for striking impressiveness. It were 
in vain to attempt to detail here the 
various points which told with such 
wondrous effect against the authors 
and promoters of the Bill, and the 
plans by which they supported their 
own iuiluence, and inflamed the pub¬ 
lic mind. The speech may be best 
judged by its effects. It excited the 
very wannest adinii'ation of the up- 
punents of the measure, and tiie bit¬ 
terest enmity of all the Government 
and their friends. It was the knout 
in good earnest, and they felt it-into 
their very marrow. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said he 
would support the second reading, 
because the excitement wns less now 
than it had been six months before, 
wlieu he voted against it, but he 
would not pledge himself to vote^^r 
any clause whatevei' of the Bill in 
Committee. This is a wise legisla¬ 
tor ! The Marquis of Lansdowne con¬ 
cluded the debate of the third even¬ 
ing by a very able speech in favour 
of the Bill. In direct opposition to 
Lord Melbourne’s statement, he ad¬ 
mitted that there lay upon his Majes- 
ty’s government a mighty responsi¬ 
bility in this matter, and he argued 
that there was an estrangement, ra¬ 
pidly approaching to alienation, be¬ 
tween the higher, and the middle and 
lower classes of society, which this 
Bill was an attempt to avert. He fur¬ 
ther argued generally, that a change 
had taken place in society which re- 
uired a cliange of institutions. We 
o not agree with the noble Marquis, 
either as to the fact, or the effic^my 
of the remedy, if the fact were as he 
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reprof^ents It; but wo look upon his 
argument with some respect, as he 
made no foolish assertions about the 
** enlightenment,’’ and " advancS- 
menv’ and so on, of the mass of the 
people, which is abominable cant, 
and very false to boot; nor did he 
advance the cowardly doctrine of the 
necessity of 3 'ic)ding to the popular 
will. We think him wrong; but then 
he talked like an erroneous Marquis, 
not like Mr Place the tailor, nor 
Lord Durham, nor any one of that 
set. 

The debate of the fourth evening 
was opened by Lord Wynford, who 
displayed his industrious study of 
the Bill in all itsv^ious bearings, by 
a forcible and detailed exposition of 
the public evils and inconveniences 
which were likely to grow out of it. 
After him arose Lord Durham, with 
his salfron-hued juvenility of coun¬ 
tenance, and hair parted on his fore¬ 
head like a milk-girl, or like the en¬ 
graving of Leigh Hunt in his book of 
** Reminiscences.” He did not long 
keep the riper that lives and moves 
within him down. Out it came with 
forked tongue, and hissed and spit 
its venom against the Bishop of Exe¬ 
ter. As soon as it reached the climax 
of ” false iusiuuation” and “ pamph¬ 
leteering slang,” (the last a singu¬ 
larly elegant flower of invective,) the 
House interfered—the words were 
taken down, and after a little, his 
lordship was permitted to resume 
his discourse, when he repeated the 
same hackneyed rigmarole about im- 
proyement of the middle classes, 
and necessity of yielding to their de¬ 
mands, which Mr Place & Co. have so 
often repeated at the meetings of the 
Political Union in Leicester Stiuare. 
As to bis attack on the Bishop of 
Exeter, it was merely biting against 
a file. To call such writing as that 
of Doctor Philpotts’ pamphleteering 
slang, is too absurd for any commen¬ 
tary save that of loud laughter. 
Wk^n Lord Durham can produce 
English composition, ne will, 
in respect, be as far above what 
he is ftt present, as the most admira¬ 
ble writer in England of sarcastic 
prose, is above the most puny whip¬ 
ster who practises bitter speaking 
in a public place. Lord Caernarvon 
opposed the BilVin a speech of pow¬ 
er, of various inforroatmUi and viva¬ 
city of style, only to be surpassed by 


his own speech on the same subject, 
and on the same side of the question, 
last session. We mention the latter 
particular, because some friends of 
Iiis, who last session vied with him 
in the excellence of their speeches, 
thought fit, in the present, to try the 
other side of the question, perhaps 
for the sake of the evident advantage 
of variety which it afforded. 

^ The next speaker was Lord Gode¬ 
rich, who devoted his eloquence to 
another attack on the Bishop of Exe¬ 
ter. It did not appear that tlie Bishop 
was any the worse. 

Then came Lord Eldon, the great¬ 
est of equity lawyers, and Lord 
Tenterden, the greatest of commdn- 
law lawyers, both steadily testifying 
against the pernicious Bill. The 
Bishop of Gloucester next opposed 
it, and administered a rebuke to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, of which we 
wish we could believe lie was capor 
ble of feeling the dignity as well as 
tlie force. 

The Lord Chancellor next arose, 
concerning ivhose speech, in com¬ 
mon charity, let us be silent. He 
has been a gi'eat orator; and if, as 
we have heard, indisposition of body 
or sadness of mind have rendered 
him unable to be what he was, it is 
meet that we notice his falling off 
with silence and a sigh. 

The speech of Lord Lyndhurst, 
which followed, was beyond ques¬ 
tion the finest speech delivered du¬ 
ring the debate. In sterling sense, 
and close convincing argument, 
clothed with all the graces of ele¬ 
gant language, and graced with a 
certain courteous dignity, which 
Lord Lyndhurst more than any 
other speaker of our day possesses, 
he outshone even the best of tlie 
excellent speeches which had pre¬ 
viously been made against the BtH. 

It seemed to rouse the slumbering 
rhetoric of Lord Grey, whose con¬ 
cluding speech was much abler than 
that with which he commenced. He 
resented the assault of the Bishop of 
Exeter in elegant language, and ex¬ 
pressed his vexation in the manner 
of an indignant gentleman of the old 
school. It was a brave effort for a 
man of his years, at five o’clock in 
the morning. 

The result of this debate is suffl* 
cientl^ notorious. The Peers, who 
had six months before rejected 
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Bill essentially tbe same as that now 
before them, by a majority of forty- 
one, now accepted it by a majority 
of nine. There vvas nothing in the 
progress of the debate to account for 
this. It was, upon the whole, a less 
able, and a less spirited deliato than 
the former one; but the falling off 
was more conspicuous on the side of 
tlio supporters of the Bill, than on 
the side of its opponents. The cause 
of so remarkable a change must be 
sought for in circumstances which 
preceded the discussion, and unfixed 
the determination of men whose 
principles were sufficiently pliable 
for adaptation to a real or fancied 
alteration of circumstances. It is 
not our purpose liere to venture an 
essay upon Reform; but in viewing 
tills debate, and its important results, 
some remarks have occurred to us 
connected with them, Avhich may not 
be unacceptable by way of commen¬ 
tary and explanation. 

By the previous division and ma¬ 
jority against tlie Bill, it was douht- 
less the expectation of many of those 
who voted, that the Ministry of Earl 
Grey would have been demolished, 
and that another Ministry would 
arise, from whom a reasonable Re¬ 
form, and not a sweeping revolution, 
would have come. But Earl Grey, 
having the populace on his side, and 
thirteen relatives in good places, 
hold fast, in spite of the “ standing 
or falling’* pledge, and gave every in¬ 
dication or determining to hold fast 
as long as there was any thing left to 
Burretidei* to the mob, and thereby 
earn their *' hoarse applause.” It is 
not to be denied, that this had a pro¬ 
digious effect; there are inan^ men 
whoso political valour (when in the 
opposition) is like the courage of 
Acres in the play, which brought him 
to the place of combat, but began to 
ooze away very fast, when he was 
obliged to wait :—it is one thing to 
be brave in the onslaught, and an¬ 
other to behave well durinff the 
whole course of a long pltchea bat¬ 
tle, Those who shrunk from the 
prospect of long warfare with men 
whose friendship is at times so con¬ 
venient as that of Cabinet Ministers, 
were not indisposed to give way on 
the subject of the Bill. But in so 
respectable an assembly as the Bri¬ 
tish House of Lords, these would 
have hardly been enough to convert a 


majority of forty-one into a minority, 
were it not that they were assisted, 
as well as furnished, with a decent 
excuse, by the turning round of a 
man of Lord Harrowl)y’8 reputation. 
This nobleman seems to have been 
panic-struck by the non-conversion 
of the mobs, after his speech was 
spoken; and by the belief, which, 
on the representation of Lord Grey, 
he received as an incontrovertible 
certainty, that if he di<l not turn 
round, the House of Peers would be 
swamped by the degradation of 
many respectable Coumiuiiers to the 
situation of Lordship, and subser¬ 
viency, in the Upper House, 

He certainly persuaded himself, and 
endeavoured to persuade others, that 
it would be a less dangerous course 
to vote for the second reading, than 
to continue to oppose it, and his ex- 
«amplc and his argument were taken 
advantage of by those who, finding 
the Ministry not disposed to evacu¬ 
ate, felt themselves disposed to rat 
Tn the House of Lords are a good 
many persons, wlio, half from con¬ 
stitutional timidity and love of quiet, 
and half from the effect of years, are 
mightily afraid of any thing like a 
stiff battle upon any subject what¬ 
ever. Their nerves were more sen¬ 
sible to the immediate turmoil of 
resistance to the Reform Bill, than the 
remote resistance to the democracy 
which must one day or other be un¬ 
dertaken, if it pass; they would have 
been glad had the Ministry gone out; 
but as they remained in, it seemed 
to those easy persons, that, perhaps, 
things would go on smoothly enough 
with this Reform Bill, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the reasons which appeared 
to the contrary—at all events, they 
might vote for the second reading, 
and then “ see what could be done^ 
they might still vote against it on the 
third reading.” So they availed 
themselves of the opportunity of 
Lord HaiTowby making a move, and 
went off with him. 

Thus was the disgraceful com* 
plement of deserters made up. And 
this brings us to the consideration 
of the most remarkable circumstance 
attending this curious Ministerfd 
majority. The second reading is 
carried by those who are notorious¬ 
ly and avowedly hostile to tlie Bill. 
It is composed of iiqen who are re¬ 
luctantly dragged 1>y what is, ot 
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wbat appears to them to be^theirre- strong hold ivhicbi inordinary cases, 
sistible force of unfortunate circum- the second reading gives to any bill 
stances. They vote with the Minis- in Parliament. It would be ridicu- 
ter whom they abhor, because he is Ions to deny that, by the late divi- 
thc author of the measure for which Biou,the Ministry have gained a great 
tliey vote. The Minister triumphs advantage, if they can bo said to gain 
in the support of tiiose who detest by th*?!! of which the success would 
his measures. Hia majority give soon undo themselves and the coun- 
their assent, as a traveller assents to try together; hut the circumstances 
Jet his poclcots be rilled by a high- under which the majority for these- 
wayman, rather tlian be shot through coud reading has been obtained arc 
the head. It is “ the lesser of two so peculiar, that except by the re- 
* evils '*,which are forced upon him newed operation of tlm influences 
for his choice. The parallel may be which produced the ratting of ho 
carried a little farther. As men have many in the late division, the Mi- 
been known to take purses by the iiister will And himself in a minority 
threat of firing a pistol which had on some clauses which hitherto the 
nothing in it, or would not go off, Goveniracnt liMve alTected to cou- 
Lord Grey has prevailed by talking aider essentially important to the 
'of doins that which It now seems measure. 


pretty certain he could not have 
done, if left to the alternative. If 
the Irishman’s reply to the footpad, 
“ Fire away, and bc! damned to you,” 
had been made to the Premier, wlien 
Jus talked of gazetting Peers, it would 
have been found, as it was by the 
Hibernian, that tJie threatened pistol 
was only a paintiid stick. 

Among those who have deserted, 
there are none whose personal weight 
upon such a i|uestiou ought to avail 
much. The great ui(»n of the (Con¬ 
servatives have remained firm. Those 
whose opinion upon a subject so 
closely interwoven with constitu¬ 
tional law should be paramount to 
other men, remain unmoved from 
their former decision. Two Ex- 
Chancellors of Great llritain, and 
one of Ireland—the late Chief-Jiis- 
tice of the Common Pleas—the 
present Chief-Justice of the King’s 
Bench, are among the most conspi¬ 
cuous opponents of the Bill. Those 
arrayed in its favour are men who 
have never been distinguished for 
judgment,nor discretion, nor success. 
Their highest praise is that of emi¬ 
nence in Parliamentary speaking,and 
even there they are distanced by 
their opponents. Considered as 
pieces ot Parliamentary eloquence 
merely, tl|ere were no speeches 
made in favour of the Bill,on the late 
occasion, which were not surpassed 
by Lord Mansfield and Lord Lynd- 
hurst. 

AVhat prospect does the debate 
hold out for the Bill in committee ? 
We should e8y,,a very doubtful one, 
though wc are fully aware of the 


But it is unquestionable that the 
main thing still wanting is a sure and 
certain hope of a powerful pratevtvig 
party to take up the reins of Govern- 
immt, in tlie event of turning out the 
present men. We want a Tory Go¬ 
vernment, identified in principle, iu 
feeling, and in spirit, with the Tory 
people — with a hope of this, the 
people would bestir themselves, and 
would make the babble of the Re¬ 
volutionists, about the “ resistless 
demands of tluj multitude” fortius 
Reform Bill,p; r/t7icft% ridiculous iu 
a very short time. 

Judging from the principles of Im- 
inan nature, and tlie experience of 
history, we have all along been 
clearly of opinion, and we are more 
tluiii ever so now, that the safer as 
well as the braver course would have 
been to have rejected the Bill ou the 
second reading. Knowing that the 
revolutionary spirit feeds on con¬ 
cession, and becomes more impetu¬ 
ous with every advantage it gains, 
nothing is clearer than that a bold 
front and a determined resistance 
was the way to have met the dan¬ 
ger. Dumont has told us that the 
whole French Revolution was 
brought about by the concessions 
and weakness of the King; and tlmt 
down to his imprisonment in the 
Temple, if he had ever putltimselfat 
the bead of the Conservative party, 
he Wj^ld have stemmed the torrent. 
If any man doubt the truth of this, 
let him consider how manifestly the 
Revolutionary spirit drooped in 
England after the rejection in Oc¬ 
tober, and how hopeless the cause 
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of Reform would have been, but for 
the democratic legislature created 
during the frenasy of April 1831, 
and the possession of power by an 
administration dependant for its ex¬ 
istence on its success. 

But it was a wise maxim of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte’s—“ II ne faut pas 
nous faclier des choses passes.” 
To the historian will belong the 
consideration of the causes which 
forced on the English Revolution 
at a period Avhen the nation had 
ceased to be solicitous about the 
matter; and a more instructive les¬ 
son for future ages never was pre¬ 
sented to mankind. It will be found 
all to consist iu one circumstance, 
the unhappy weakness which crea¬ 
ted revolutionary interests: the ele¬ 
vation to power and importance of 
a body of men on the passions of 
the moment, whose interests and 
power were dependant on forcing on 
innovating measures. This it is 
which iu all ages has rendered the 
progress of democracy, when once it 
gains a place in the legislature^ irre¬ 
sistible. The people speedily tire 
of changes which bring them only 
misery: but while passion is fleet¬ 
ing, interests is permanent; and the 
masters they have chosen for them¬ 
selves never cease to struggle for 
the inaiutenauce of a system which, 
though it has desolated their country, 
has elevated themselves. 

To us belongs a dilFerent task. 
We have to consider how the mis¬ 
chief done may be repaired: how 
the vantage ground lost may be re¬ 
gained. 

That it may be done, if the Peers 
have the courage, or the firmness to 
engage in the conflict,is self evident. 
When the Bill was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of two present Peers in tlie 
House, where there was formerly a 
majority of forty-one against It, it is 
clear that their Lordships have the 
means of stemming the torrent and 
saving the country, if they are not 
wanting in the inclination. Victory 
Is in their hands, if they will only use 
it. If the nation is to be ruined; if 
the long line of British splendour is 
about to set; if the waves of 
cracy are to overwhelm the country 
of Alfred,bistory will know on whom 
to flx the infamy of having occasion¬ 
ed it. 

the Conservative Peers have 


to do, therefore, is clear. They must 
extract all the democratic clauses 
from the Bill in the committee; they 
must render it a Bill consistent with 
existing rights; they must mould it 
into the Duke of Buckingham’s Bill. 
Nothing short of this will do. It 
would not do to make a few nominal 
changes; it would not do to reject the 
metropolitan members, change the 
L.10 clause into a rate instead of a 
rent, or cut off tlie whole of schedule 
B. All these are improvements, but 
they leave the Bill substantially the 
same as before, if schedule A and 
the L.IO clause stand, there is an end 
of the Monarchy, the Aristocracy, the 
Church, and tlie Funds. Universal 
misery must ensue, if these portals 
of Pandemonium standopeii. No ex¬ 
isting rights must be extinguished 
without compensation, or the King’s 
title to his throne may, on the same 
principle, be destroyed. No mob of 
electors iu the great towns must be 
permitted Co banish every man of re¬ 
spectability from the poll; none of the 
existing avenues to colonial repre¬ 
sentation must be closed. The only 
changes AvhicU can safely be made, 
plainly are, the consolidation of the 
decayed boroughs iu proportion to 
the extension of the franchise to great 
towns now unrepresented, upon ma¬ 
king full compensation to the sub¬ 
sisting freemen for the contraction 
or diminution of their rights, and the 
formation of a class of fieemen in 
the new places at a different rate ac¬ 
cording to the size of the town. Ten 
pounds would be a Iiigli franchise in 
some small boroughs; forty pounds 
would be too low in most of the great 
towns. All the other boroughs must 
be allowed to stand on the subsisting 
rights, or the colonies will cease to be 
represented, and the empire will be 
dismembered. 

The Conservative party, all those 
who, in October 1831, voted.a^ainst 
the second reading, must strHce at 
these pillars of democratic ascend¬ 
ency, the L.10 clause, and schedule 
A, or tlicy do nothing. If these 
stand, all they may now gain is nqt 
worth contending for. It will all 
be rescued from them in the first 
session of a Reformed Parliament, 

No danger, no threats must be per¬ 
mitted to stand between them and 
tiie discharge of this great duty to 
their descendants, their country, and 
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the , huni^a race, '^o threatened. 
cxeatioo. of Peers must l;»e atiovtr^ 
to i^h^e their resuluttiom,. '^What 
does it signify, if the bitl ::|r i^io^d 
with these clattsea, whether It is car¬ 
ried by a creatkm of five^ or hve 
hundi'ed ? There uHll be no Peerage * 
in^existence iB^filre years. Thei^^mt 
t^iU'be'the saitie,,idth ^us 
that if they yield they will receive the 
lasting execrations of mankind fqr 
their pusillanimity; if they hold out, 
they may yet regain the day, by the 
admiration which their hrinuess will 
excite. 

Nothing could be imagined so fa¬ 
vourable to the ultimate restoration 
of British freedom, as that the lie- 
form Bill, if it is to be carried at all, 
should be thrust upon the country 
by such a violent act. Tl^at at once 
commits the reformers into an ille¬ 
gal course: it stamps usurpation and 
tyranny upon their colours. Let 
tlieni thus go on, then, with the flag 
of usurpation llying: we shall see 
whether Britisli feeling do not at last 
recoil against the loss of their liber¬ 
ties; and when the day of legal and 
constitutional reaction comes, the 
creation of Peers will point to the 
period from which the work of demo¬ 
lition is to commence. Every thing 
following on it may be swept from 
the statute-book, and the constitu¬ 
tion will be restored to its ancient 
freedom. 

We do not now; arraign tiie motives 
of the vacillating Peers, whose con¬ 


version has opened th.e flood-gates 
of the constitution to the torrent of 
democracy. . shall judge of them, 
feistory^^il .So, by their actions. 
If they succeed in new-modelling 
the Bill in its essential parts in 
.X^ommittee, l^ey may yet deserve 
Well •of-then country; if they do 
"npt^ tliey.will incur the infamy of 
having betrayed it. But let Uiem 
recollect, their countrymen and 
their descendants will judge of 
them by a sterner rule than they ap¬ 
ply to those who always supported 
Ileform. 77iei/ have shewn oy their 
speeches and their conduct that they 
were fully aware of the dangers of 
passing the Rubicon; their opponents 
have all along been insensible to 
their existence. If the Bill passes, 
history will have no mercy tor tlie 
men, who, seeing the danger, would 
not I'esist; wlio, appreciating the 
misery, would not avert It. It will 
stigmatise the reformers as rash and 
lusHTie, but the wavereis as weak 
and wicked men. It will condemn 
them out of their own mouths; and 
hold them up to the latest posterity 
as those who, gifted with talent, po¬ 
lished by rank, and enlightened by 
knowledge, were seduced by am¬ 
bition, or intimidated by imagina¬ 
tion ; who yielded when the danger 
was over, who volunteered to man 
the bv4*ach, and fled upon the assault; 
wlio might have saved England, and 
by their weakness were overwhelmed 
^in its ruins. 
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CHRISTOPHER AT THE LAKES. . 
FLIGHT FIRST. 


The time was wlien wo could de¬ 
scribe the Spring—the Spring on 
Windermere. But haply* this weary 
work-day world's cares “ have done 
our liarp and liand some wrong;” 
and we must leave that pleasant task 
now to Hartley Coleridge, or some 
other young Poet of the Lakes. 
Were we not the best-hearted hu¬ 
man beings that ever breathed, we 
should hate all the people that dwell 
in that Paradise. But wc love while 
we envy them; and have only to 
hope that they are all grateful to 
Providence. Here are we cooped 
up in a cage—a tolerably roomy 
one, we confess—wliUe our old 
friends, the North of England eagles, 
are flying over the mountains. The 
thought IS enough to break a weaker 
heart. But one of the principal 
points in Christopher’s creed is— 
** Pine not nor repineand perfect 
contentment accompanies wisdom. 
Three lovely sisters often visit the 
old man’s city-solitude—Memory, 
ImamnatioD, Hope ! ’Twould be 
hard to say which is the most beau¬ 
tiful, Memory has deep, dark, ejuiet 
eyes, and when she closes their light, 
the long eyelashes lie like shadows 
on her pale pensive cheeks, that 
smile faintly as if the fair dreamer 
wereh^f-awake and half-asleep; a 
visionary slumber which sometimes 
the dewdrop melting on its leaf 
VOL. XXXI. NO. CXCV. 


will break, sometimes not the thun¬ 
der-peal with all its echoes. Imagi¬ 
nation is a brighter and a bolder 
Beauty, with large lamping eyes of 
uncertain colour, as ir fluctuating 
with rainbow-light, and features flne, 
it is true, as tliosc which Grecian 

f enius gave to the Muses in the 
’arian marble, but in theu* daring 
delicacy defined like the face of 
Apollo. As for Hope—diviuest of 
the divine—Collins, in one long line 
of light, has paMfed the picture of 
the angel— 

** And Hopetf^iK’.lianted iimiled,aud waved 
her golden hair!” 

Thus is the old man happy as a 
humming-bird. He sits on the bal¬ 
cony of his front parlour, dimly dis¬ 
cerned by the upward eye of stranger, 
while whispers Cicerone —** this Is 
thehouse”—dimly discerned through 
flowers; while the river of hjs spi¬ 
rit wandereth at its owd sweet 
will” through all the climes of crea¬ 
tion. At this blessed moment he Is 
sitting, at the leaf-veiled, half-open 
window, pen in hand—pen made of 
quill of Albatross, sent him from afar 
by one whom Maga delighteth be¬ 
yond the Great Deep,—and lo! 
Edina’s castled cliff becomes the 
Langdale-Pikes—Moray Place, Win¬ 
dermere—Stockbridge, Bowness-*- 
and No. 99 the Endeavour, on the 
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First May ve-Iaunched from lier 
beath^-house on the bay-marge» her 
huU liiright as Iris, and yellow her 
Ugbt-riuged raking masts, now hid* 
den on a sudden by the unfolding of 
her snow-white wings, as Condor- 
]ike she flies to meet her mate, the 
' Victory, coming down along the 
woods of the Beautiful Isleninaer a 
cloud of sail! 

What I can this be Regatta-day, 
and is there to be a race tor a cup 
or colours ? Not for that radical rag, 
the Tricolor, but for St Georgo^s En¬ 
sign, or the 

“ Silver Cross, tf> Scotlnnd dear”— 

bright mimicry woven by lovely 
hands of the famous Flag, that 

■ — has braved a thousand years, 

The battle and the breeze." 

» 

Bowness Bay is the rendezvous for 
the Fleet. And lol from all the 
airts come flocking in the sunshine 
flights of felicitous wide-winged crea¬ 
tures, whose snow-wdiite lustre, in 
bright confusion hurrying to and 
fro, adorns, disturbs, and dazzles the 
broad blue bosom of the Queen of 
Lakes. Southwards from forest Fell- 
Foot beneath the Bcacon-hiJ), ga¬ 
thering glory from the silvan bays 
of green Graithwaite, and the tem¬ 
pled promontory of stately Storrs, 
before the sea-borne wind, the wild 
swans, all, float up the watery vale 
of beauty and of pEMce. Out from 
that still haven, overshadowed by 
the Elm-grove, where the old Par¬ 
sonage sleeps, comes the Emma mur¬ 
muring from the water-lilies, and as 
her mainsail rises to salute the sun¬ 
shine, in proud impatience lets go 
her anchor the fair Gazfxt.k. As 
if to breathe themselves before the 
start, cutter and schooner in amity 
stand across the ripple, till their 
gaffs seem to cut the sweet woods 
of Furness-fells, and they put about 
—cacb on less than her own length 
—ere that breezeless bay may shew, 
among the inverted umbrage, the 
drooping shadow's of their canvass, 
Lo J Swinburne the Skilful sallies 
from his pebbly pier, in Ids tiny 
skiff, that seems all sail; and the 
Norway Nautilus, as the wind slack¬ 
ens, leads the van of the Fairy squa¬ 
dron which heaveA mkht now cover 
with one of'her small clouds, did 
she choose to drop it from the sky. 


The squadron enters the Straits— 
hnd we see now but here and there 
- topsail - peak, or ensign, gli¬ 
ding or streaming along the woods 
of the Isle called Beautiful; while 
hark, the merry church tower-bells 
hail the Victory, gathering the green 
shore round rushy Cockshut-point; 
and lo I ere you could count your 
fingers, the whole Southern Fleet is 
in Bowness Bay, now filled with 
lights music,^ and motion, glorifying 
the day, as if meridian yet bore in 
its bold bosom all the beauty of 
morn. 

But what means tliat exulting 
cheer, while all the hats and han£ 
kerchiefs of the village are waving 
along the beach? Hal slips from her 
moorings, between garden and rock, 
with no other emblazonry‘but the 
union-jack at the peak of her main¬ 
sail, bold and bright as that bird when 
he has bathed iris pinions in sun and 
sen,the swilVshootingOspuKY, Helm 
down—Garnet! if you wish not to 
be capsized—for ere vet the snow- 
wreaths have garlanaed your cut¬ 
water, a squall—a squall! Bearing 
up wilhouten fear in the pitchy black¬ 
ness, the Osprey suddenly shews to 
the sunshine the whole breadth of 
her wings—hark! they for a moment 
rustle, but they flap not—and then 
right in the wind's eye she goes, dis¬ 
dainful of the tempest that sweeps 
past her on her foamy path, steady 
as a star. 

From Kirkstone and Rydal Cove, 
the clouds disparting let loose the 
northern winds, wlio have been 
lunching in those saloons after their 
journey from Scotland, which they 
left soon after sunrise—and hovering 
a little while delighted over Amble- 
elde, the Village of the Pine-Groves, 
they join the fresh Family of Favo- 
nlus, blowing and blooming in their 
fliglit from the Great and Green 
Gabels, where all the summer long 
arc singing the waterfalls. All the 
boats at Waterhead had been lying for 
hours on their shadows; but now, just 
as a peal of rock-blast thunder from 
Langdale Quarry sends a sound mag- 
ni ficent, by way of signal gun,tbe black 
and white buoys areallleft bobbing by 
themselves on the awakened waves 
and the astonished Lakers on Lowood 
Bowling-green behold an Aquatir 
Procesrion of sails and serpents, ai 
if some strong current in the middh 
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of the lake wero bearing at ten knoU 
the gaudf pomp along—for not a 
breath funs the brows of the gazers 
from the shade of tent or tree, the 
winds being all In love with Winder- 
mere, and a-murmur on her breast, 
leaving on either shore, without a 
touch, the uurustling richness of tlib 
many-coloured woods. 

Broad between Bell-Grange and 
Miller-Ground—with no isieto break 
the breadth of liquid lustre—but 
with an isle anchored to wind ward, on 
whose tall trees are seen sitting some 
cormorants—broadest of all its bend¬ 
ing length from the Giants of Bra- 
thay to the humble holms of Landing, 
where in mild metamorphosis it nar¬ 
rows itself into a river, the lucid 
^Leven—lies the bosom of Winder- 
*mere. ’Tis a lightish swim across— 
experto crede Christophero —from 
the chapel-like farmhouse, half-hid¬ 
den among the groves that enzone 
Greenbank on the eastern, to the 
maiiy-windowed villa that keeps 
perpetually staring up into Trout- 
beck, on the western shore. Gazing 
on it from some glade in the Calgarth- 
woods, you might say it was the 
Upper Lake ; for the Isle called 
Beautiful seems to lie across the 
waters from Furness - Fells to the 
church-tower of Bovvness, and in¬ 
tercepts all the sweet scenery beyond 
the Ferry-House—though there is no 
danger of your forgetting it—seeing 
that you have got it by heart. Here 
then is tlie Mediterranean—and lo! 
the Mediterraaean Fleet! The 
Grand Fleet 1 For seven squadrons 
hare formed a junction—and It con¬ 
sists of thirty sail—all of the line— 
the line of peace. 

No shape so beautiful as the crescent 
—sharpening its mooned horns.” 
So thinks tliat living fleet. See how 
it is bending itselrinto Dian’s bow 
—and gliding along too, like that ce¬ 
lestial motion. Still liker must it 
seem to the eyes of the Naiads, now 
all looking up from their pleasant 
palaces through water pure as air. 
But you look now at the flags, and 
your thoughts are of the rainbow. 
And like the rainbow it breaks into 
pieces, ’Tis confusion all. No—out 
of momentary seeming disorder 
arises perfect regular) ty;—and in two 
Divisions,—with the nil timeo and 
her train of barges between, lady- 
kden, and ixiovnig in music,—the 


Grand Fleet is standing. on, under 
easy sail, bound dreamward, so it is 
fel^ for some port in Paradise. 

We have often promised thatMaga 
should, in a few pages, give a guide 
to the Lakes, All we want to do, 
gentle lover of Nature, is to land 
you in the Region of Delight, and 
with a few directions, from which 
you will deviate as frequently and 
ais far as you please, to send you 
with pur blessing, like pilgrims to¬ 
wards her shrine among the sacred 
mountains. 

Lets us begin soberly then with 
Windermere- For our sake, and 
its own, love Bowness. There is not 
in all the world a more cheerful old 
church. The tower has ceased to 
deplore the death of bei* noble pine- 
trees, and ever looks lovingly down 
on the Umber larches that liere and 
there break the line of the low laurel - 
wreathed churchyard wall. In the 
heart of the lively village, pleasant 
is the Place of Tombs. ’Tisa village 
of villas. Yet the native Westmore¬ 
land cottages keep their ancient sites 
still, nor, entrenched within their 
blossoming orchards, seem to heed 
the gay intruders. Lo! on every 
knoll above and around the Port,” 
proud of its own peculiar architec¬ 
ture, a pretty edifice. We find fault 
with nothing there—houses nor their 
Inhabitants—the cut of their coats, 
nor the shapes of their chimneys— 
their faces nor their figures, though 
some of these tire drollenough; and 
as for the Westmoreland dialect, it 
wants but to be accompanied with 
the Scotch accent, to be language 
of gods and goddesses. Pretty nympns 
peep out of latticed windows and 
porched doors; nor could Camilla's 
self, had her feet been clogged like 
their’s, have clattered more neatly 
across the blue-slate floors of their 

f parlour-kitchens. ’Tis impossible to 
magine any mode more elegant than 
their’s of tying up their liair; and 
the maidens, with a natural grace¬ 
fulness, can put on and off their 
large shady bonnets, pink-lined and 
rosy-ribanded, without disarranging 
the snooded trefoil in its glossiness 
crowned mayhap with a comb of 
ivory; auburn, mind ye—not red— 
for mough to vulgar eyes tliere is a 
constant confusion of these two co¬ 
lours, different in nature are they, 
as a bunch of carrots on a stall, and 
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tbe glow of morn beginning to bright¬ 
en the crest of tlic golden oak. 

Having strolled, but not stared, 
through the village,—for quiet steps 
should have quiet eyes, and such 
will see more iu an hour than in a 
year a traveller who behaves like a 
surveyor of wiiidoAV-lights, and looks 
at every domicile as if he were going 
to tax—nay, to surcharge it—step 
up to the hill behind the echool- 
house, and ask your own stilled or 
stirred heart what it thinks of Win¬ 
dermere, 

“ Wooiled Wlnandermcre, the river lake !** 

That is a line of our own; and we 
cannot help feeling, even at this dis¬ 
tance, that it is characteristic. All 
the islands you see lie together, as 
if they loved one another, and that 
part of the Mere which is their birtli- 
place. No wonder. Saw ye ever 
such points and promontories—capes 
and headlands—and, above all, such 
bays ? In lovelier undulations lay not 
file lauds, where 

** Southward through Eden went a river 
large,' 

than the banks and braes of Winder- 
mere, from Fell-foot to Brathay; but 
the spirit of beauty seems concen¬ 
trated between Storrs and Calgarth, 
diffusing itself so as to embrace £1- 
leray and Orerstead apart on tbeir 
own happy hills, yet leeling them¬ 
selves, and felt by others, to belong 
to this Lake on which glad would 
they be to fling their shadows; and 
sometimes they do so, for reflection 
and refraction are two beautiful mys¬ 
teries, and we have ourselves twice 
seen, with our own very eyes, those 
happy hills, those happy houses, and 
those happy horses, and cows, and 
sheep, hanging among 

V all that %incertain heaven received 
Into the bosom of the steady Lake 

but that miracle must be rare—in all 
ordinary atmospheres those delight¬ 
ful dwellings arc out of the reacli of 
that Mirror, which seems not, in the 
midst of all the shadowy profusion, 
to miss the loveliness tliat would ren¬ 
der more celestial still that evanes¬ 
cent world of enchantment. 

After Christopher North, the best 
guide on Windermere, unquestiou- 
ably, is Billy Balmer. But Billy can 
not, any more than o bird, be at abov 


half-tbdozen places at one time; and 
should he.bappen to be at Lowood, 
Waterhead, the Ferry, and Newby- 
bridge, you will be iu good hands 
shomd you for the day engage Tom 
or Jack Stevenson. There is no such 
thing as a bad boat on Windermere. 
The Snail herself would have been 
in the superlative on the pond in 
your policy;” but we entreat you 
just to cast your eye on these wher¬ 
ries. You are a Cockney,we presume, 
and you talk of the Thames. Why, 
that craft there—lying on the gi’een- 
sward—in Mr Colinson’s field yon¬ 
der—with her bottom in the sun¬ 
shine—for she is about to get a soap¬ 
ing—some call her the Nonpareil, 
and some the Grashopper—Billy’s 
deaf nephew’s chef — and 

he is the lad to lay a plank—if pull-* 
ed by the Stewartsoiis, we w<^uld 
back for fifty against any thing at any 
of tlie Stairs, and you may take 
Campbell and Williams for your 
skulls. Wc remember the first 
Thames wherry that ever shewed 
her rowlocks in Bowness Bay — 
and did not Will Garnett and our¬ 
selves give her the go-by like wink¬ 
ing round the rock of PuH-wyke, in 
Cowan’s Swift? But that is an old 
story—and the famous Swift was the 
precursor of a race of Rapids that 
now shoot like sunbeams along the 
Lake. 

If you are so fortunate as to be 
yet a baclielor, take a wherry or a 
skiff—if a Benedick, then embark 
with Betsy and the b^ats in that bum- 
boat, and Billy, with a grave face, will 
pull you all away round by the back 
of the Great Island, and in among the 
small ones, requesting you with mucli 
suavity to pay particular attention to 
the Lily of the Valley, and ere long 
landing you at the Ferry-house, where 
he can be assisting at the tap of a 
new barrel, while in a family way 
your worthy woman and you are 
ascending the hill to the Station, co¬ 
vered with laurels. But ’tis unne¬ 
cessary to give you any faither in¬ 
structions—for we perceive lying in 
the stern a tliree-year-old nunmer 
of Ebony—and you have only to act 
over that ” Day on Windermere.” 

We remember a man in a coach, 
but forget his face and name, who, of 
all the Lakes, asserted most strenu¬ 
ously that the most beautiful was 
CoNiSTON. After a few miles we 
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became curioua to knov^ the voason 
of his passionate predilection for 
that respectable* sheet of water— 
when, putdng his mout|i close to 
our ear, he enunciated in a low but 
distinct and conMential whisper— 
** Char I Sir I Oh! those incompa¬ 
rable Chari They arc the fish for 
my money, sir—Oh! Chari Char! 
Char r* 

But, independently even of Char 1 
Char! Chari Coniston is a good 
Lake. Nay, the fundamental fea¬ 
tures of the Old Man of the Moun¬ 
tains, especially when seen at sun¬ 
rise, may be safely said to bo su¬ 
blime. But you must forget Win¬ 
dermere, before you can Teel this 
her sister Lake to be very beautiful, 
and you never will for a moment 
suppose them Twins. It is easy, 
however, to forget Windermere; for 
the divinest things of earth are those 
of which, in ordinary moods, the 
soul soonest loses hold j so, having 
crost the Ferry, lay yourself back 
in the comer of your carriage, and 
smoke a cigar. In a few minutes 
your mind will be in a mood of 
amiable and equable composure, al¬ 
most approaching stupidity; and by 
the time you reach Hawkshead you 
will be a fit companion for the man 
in the boat, and may be croaking in 
soliloquy—Char! Char I Char I The 
country between the Ferry-house 
and Uawkshcad is of the most phea¬ 
sant and lively character—not un¬ 
like an article in Maga—full of ups 
and downs^—here smooth and culti¬ 
vated—there rough and rocky—pas¬ 
ture alternating with corn-fields, ca¬ 
priciously as one might think, but 
for good reasons known to them¬ 
selves—cottages single, or in twos 
and threes, naturally desirous to see 
what is stirring, keep peeping over 
their neatly-railed front-garrffens at 
the gentleman in a yellow post-chay 
—and as he thrusts his head out of 
the window to indulge iu a final spit 
that might challenge America, his 
sense of beauty is suddenly kin¬ 
dled by the sight of sweet Esth- 
WAiTE, whose lucid waters have, all 
unknown to that lover of the pic¬ 
turesque, been for a quarter of a mile 
reflecting his vehicle, and the small 
volume of cigar-smoke ever and anon 
puffed forth as he moves along among 
the moraing reek of the stationary 
cottages. Nothing pleasanter than 


A iDotiiPUtaiy shock of mild bur^nise 

and our traveller becomes at once 
poetical on the stately church-tower 
of the clustering village, bethinking 
himself fancifully of Hen and Chick¬ 
ens. Perhaps it is market-day morn¬ 
ing ; and the narrow streets are made 
almost impassable by bevies of moun¬ 
tain nymphs, sweet liberties, with 
cheeks lovely bright as the roses that 
are now letting slip the few unmelt¬ 
ed dewdrops from the glow-heaps 
clustering in the eye of nature around 
the now lifeless porch of many a 
mountain-dwelling, desertedatdawn, 
but to be refilled with mirth and mu¬ 
sic at meridian; for all purchases of 
household gear are over long before 
dinner-time. This is not Hawkshead 
Fair, and thoi'c is no dance at even¬ 
ing; nay, man and wife are already 
jogging homeAvards, in the good old 
fashion, on long-backed Dobbin; 
lasses are tripping over bank and 
brae, unaccompanied by their sweet- 
liearts; and shrill laughter is wafted 
away into the coppice woods by the 
wicked, that is, innocent gypsies, as 
*they iHng a kiss to you, enamoured 
Cockney, wheeling along at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, and fifteen 
pence a mile, thereby shewing you 
how much dearer to their hearts than 
man’s love at times is woman’s 
friendship. The Lancashire Witches! 

What’s here! ’Tis a profound abyss 
—and for a little while you seenought 
distinctly—only a confused gliranier 
of dim objects, tliat, as you continue 
to gaze, groAv into fields, and hedge¬ 
rows, ana single trees,and clumps,and 
groves, and woods, and houses send-, 
ing up unwavering smoke-wreaths, 
and cattle in pastures green as eme- 
rald,a]lbusy atlong-protracted break¬ 
fast, and people moving about at la¬ 
bour or at leisure, an indolent and au 
industrious world—audio! now that 
your eyes, soon familiarized with the 
unexpected spectacle, have put forth 
their full power of vision, distmguish- 
abic from all the material beauty, 
serenely smiles tOAvards you, as if to 
greet the stranger, the almost imma¬ 
terial being of an isleless Lake 1 

That is CoNisTON. Noav that you 
see the Lake, for a while you see 
nothing jelse—nothing but the pure 
bright water and the setting of its sil¬ 
van shores. So soothed Is the eye, 
that the eye itself is the same as one’s 
very soul. Seeing is happiness; and 
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th6 whole day is felt to be, as Words¬ 
worth finely says, 

“ One of tliosc Itcnvenly days that cannot 

Never—never may it pass away—so 
profound the peace, tliat it is belie¬ 
ved in the spirit’s bliss to be Immor¬ 
tal—the heavens are more heavenly 
in those mysterious depths—more 
celestially calm the clouds hang there 
unapproachable to sky-borne airs— 
alas! alas! the whole world of ima¬ 
gination is gone in a moment, and as 
a gust goes sughing over the gloom 
that blackens above the bed of fugi¬ 
tive lustre, you think of the man in 
the coach, without face or name, and 
cry with that sagest of bagmen,— 
“ Char is tlie fish for my money— 
char! char! char!” 

And you have them potted to 
breakfast—nay, not only potted — 
but one “ larger than tlie largest 
size” fried—while bis flesJi of pink 
or crimson—wo confuse the names 
of colours, but not the colours 
themselves—blushes like the dawn¬ 
ing of mom through the cloudlikQ 
skin-flakes that, not only edible, but 
delicious, browned and buttered, 
make part and portion of a feast 
such as Neptune never granted to 
Aplcius, though that insatiate Ro¬ 
man caused search for Hah all the 
‘ bosom-secrets of die finny sea. 

The Inn at Coniston Waterhead is 
a pleasant Inn. Sitting in this par¬ 
lour one might almost imagine him¬ 
self in the cabin of a ship, moored in 
some lovely haven of some isle in 
the South Seas. Dut a truce to 
fancy—and let this brawny boat¬ 
man, with breast like the back of 
an otter, row us down the Lake, 
while we keep poring on the break¬ 
ing air-bells, and listening to the 
clank and the clank’s echo of the 
clumsiest couple of oars that were 
ever stuck on pins, and which, if 
found lying by themselves in a wood, 
would^uzale the most ingenious to 
conjecture what end in mis world 
they might have been designed by 
art or nature to serve—for not a 
man in a million would suspect 
them to be oars. Yet the barge, 
glad to have got rid of some tons of 
slate, by those muscular arms h pro¬ 
pelled not sluggishly along; and only 
look t how the tnn Itas retired with 
all Its sycamores far back In among 
. the mountains. Here is an old ai- 
manack-—let us see who were minis¬ 


ters during that year. Poo! poo ! 
a set of sumphs. Over the many 
thousand names pompously printed 
on these pages, and not a few enno¬ 
bled by numerals, setting forth the 
amount of their pensions, and by 
italics telling the dignity of their of¬ 
fices, the eye wanders in vain that it 
may fix itself on that of one truly 
great man! 

Or, shall we peruse some poetry 
we have in our pocket? No, no— 
print cannot bear comparison witli 
those lines of light, scintillating 
from sliore to shore, drawm by the 
golden fingers of the sun, the most 
Illustrious of authors, setting but to 
outshine himself, and on every reap¬ 
pearance as popular as before, though 
ban repeats himself more audacious¬ 
ly than Sir Walter. All we have to 
do is to keep our eyes open ; at 
least not to fall quite asleep. If the 
senses slumber not, neither will the 
soul, and broad awake will they be 
together, tliough dim apparently, 
and still as death. Images enter of 
themselves into the spirit’s sanctuary 
through many mysterious avenues 
which misery alone shuts up, or 
converts into blind alleys; but no 
obstruction impedes their entrance 
when filled with the air of Joy, and 
they wend their way to the brain, 
which sends, notice of their arrival 
to the sentiments slumbering in the 
hqiirt. Then all the chords of our be¬ 
ing are in unison, and life is music. 

But who would have thought it? we 
are at the very foot of the Lake—and 
suppose we send back our barge to 
order dinner at six, which most un¬ 
accountably we forgot to do-^-that 
char must have been at the bottom 
of our forgetfulness^and stretch 
our,legs a bit by a walk up Conis- 
ton-water, by the eastern shore. 
You inay take the western, if you 
choose—but stop a bit—let our 
barge gather the shore, and take us 
in again at any point at the waving 
of a signal—so that we may thus 
command the choice of both banks— 
beginninff widi^ yonder rocky knoll 
above Nibthwaite—that most rural of 
villages and farms—for from it, and 
several eminences beyond it, the 
Coniston mountains ai*e seen in full 
glory and grandeur. Nobody can 
calculate the efiects of a few pro¬ 
montories. From some places the 
shores of thin Lake look common¬ 
place enough; almost straight—and 
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you long for Bometbing to break the 
tame expanae of water. But here— 
are you not BurprUed and delighted 
to see those two promontories pro- 
j^ectiug finely and boldly across the 
Lake, changing its whole character 
from monotony into variety infinite, 
while two simple lines seem to alter 
the position of the far-off mountains ? 
The broadest is our favourite—ter¬ 
minated nobly by steep rocks, and 
wearing a diadem of woods, \Ve 
have seen them both insulated—and 


makes us exceedingly sleepy; and 
we have our euBuicions—shrewd 
ones—that we have been taking a nap 
on this knoll—a 5265/0 beneath the sy* 
camores. Nothing so good for a rou- 
sor as a range of mountains. As the 
eye traverses them, tjie limbs feel as 
if they clomb, and the whole man 
like a shepherd starting from slum¬ 
ber in his plaid to seek the sheep- 
paths on the greensward that sweeps 
round the bases of the hawk-haunted 
cliffs. The Char of ConUton—let 


a stranger seeing them for the first 
time when the lake was high, would 
doubt not that they were permanent 
islands. 

But they are bedimmed by the 
shadows of those large clouds which 
seem to be dropping a few liints of 
thunder; and see! my dear boy! 
beyond them, another far-projecting 
promontory lifting up its two emi¬ 
nences in the sunshine, and forming 
a noble bay, itself a lake. In five mi¬ 
nutes you might believe you were 
looking at another Mere. Ahf we re¬ 
member poor dear Green’s vivid de¬ 
scription of the scene now before 
our eyes, in those two volumes of 
liis—labours of love—in which he 
luis said a fow kind words of almost 
every acre in the three counties. 

The water here is pleasantly em¬ 
bayed, and Peel Island, beyond which 
little of the lake is seen, stretches 
boldly towards the western shore, 
beyond which green fields, rocks, 
woods, and scatterings of trees, liar- 
moniously diluting into pretty dera¬ 
tions, are seen—a few fishermen's 
cott^es and farmhouses give life to 
the scene; above which, an awful 
elevation, you see the Man-Moun¬ 
tain, or, as it is more frequently call¬ 
ed, the Old Man, beyond which is the 
summit of the greater Carrs, which, 
with Enfoot on the right, and Dove 
Crag on the left, are the principal 
features of this admirable range — 
and heavens and earth what colour¬ 
ing ! Nor Claude nor Poussin ever 
worshipped such an *• aerial me¬ 
dium,*’ We think'we hear the spirit 
of the enthusiastic artist whisper in 
our ears his own impassioned words 
—" HiHs and rocks, woods and trees, 
and the haunts of men, by the all- 
clarifying rays of the sun, are drag* 
gedfrom purple ohecurity^ and paint¬ 
ed in hurni^ed goW^ 

Looking long on water atways- 


the anonymous man in the coach, 
without any particular expression of 
face, say what he will—are less il¬ 
lustrious than iier mountains. They 
belong to her, and she to them—and 
whom God liath joined not all the 
might of man may sunder. She is 
wedded, for ever and aye, to her own 
Oi.D Man ; and bright and beauteous 
bride though she seem to be—not 
yet out of her teens—’tis thousands 
of years ago since their union was 
consummated during an eartliquake. 

And must we confess that Gonis- 
ton may bear comparison even with 
Windermere V Slie may; else had 
not the image—the idea of the Queen 
of Lakes now painted itself on the 
retina of our eye-soul, till our heart 
beat within our bosom, as if we were 
but three-and-twenty, and over head 
and eara^ in love with some angel. 
Such comparisons are celestial. And 
out of two Lakes arises a third, a 
perfect Poem, which, the moment 
the Reform Bill is Burked, we shall 
assuredly publish, and forthwith take 
our place with Thomson and Words- 
w*'orth, with our heads striking the 
stars. 

Each Lake hath its promontories, 
that, every step you walk, every stroke 
you row, undergo miraculous meta¬ 
morphoses, accordant to the “ change 
that comes o’er the spirit of your 
dream,” as your imagination glances 
again over the transfigured moun¬ 
tains. Each Lake hath its Bays of 
Bliss, where might ride at luer moor¬ 
ings, made of the stalks of water- 
lilies, the Fairy Bark of a spiritual 
life. Each Lake hath its hanging 
terraces of immortal green, tfaa^ 
along her shores run glimmering far 
down beneath the superfidal sun¬ 
shine, when thd Poet in his becalmed 
canoe among the lustre could fondly 
swear by all that is most beautiful 
on earth, in air, and in water, that 
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these Tiiree are One, blended as they 
are by the interfusing spirit of hea¬ 
venly peace. Each Lake hath its en¬ 
chantments, too, belonging to this 
our morta], our human world—the 
dwelling-places, beautiful to see, of 
virtuous poverty, in contentment ex¬ 
ceeding rich—whose low roofs are 
reached by roses spontaneously 
springing from the same soil that 
yields to strenuous labour the sus¬ 
tenance of a simple life. Each Lake 
hath its Halls, as well as its huts-— 
its old hereditary halls (Coniaton 
Hall! Calgartli HallJ seats of the 
Le Fiemings and the Phillipsons, in 
their baronial pride!) solemn now, 
and almost melancholy, among the 
changes that for centuries have been 
imperceptibly stealing upon the a- 
bodes ot prosperous men—butmeiTy 
of yore, at all seasons of tiie year, as 
groves in spring; nor ever banned 
your hospitable doors, that, in the 
dinging aside,grated no ^^harsh thun- 
deiV’ but almost silent, smiled the 
stranger in, like an opening made 
by some gentle wind into the glad 
sky among a gloom of clouds. 

Now, as that honest Jack Tar said 
of the scenery of the stage on which 
Parry’s crew got up plays, wdien 
snugly benighted for months in their 
good ship among the polar snow— 

I call that philosophy.” And its 
principle should be applmd to all 
criticibin of character—conduct— 
countenance—figure—and the Fine 
Arts. You have two friends, and 
you hear their respective merits dis¬ 
cussed in a mixed company—which 
has always a decided leaning to the 
censorious. The eulogiums on the 
good qualities of the one are mani¬ 
festly meant for libels on the suppo¬ 
sed bad or indiderent qualities of the 
other; and, by and by, certain virtues 
of the other, or pretty points in his 
character, are enlarged on with ac¬ 
companying candid admissions, that, 
on taking into account not a little 
vicious or repulsive about the one, 
there is not much to choosy between 
the two—and thus you leave off with 
an equally poor opinion of Damon 
and Pythias. The talk turns upon 
two{u-etty girls—rival beauties; and 
an elderly gentleman so plays off the 
face of rbyllis against the figure of 
Medora, that the only conclusion to 
be legitimately drawn from his pre¬ 
mises IS; that the one is a dowdy. 


and file other a rantipole. Or tlic 
prosing is about a pair of poets; ,and 
a pompous person, with tne appear¬ 
ance ot a sub-editor, perpetrates such 
an elaborate parallel, proving that 
one bard has no taste and the other 
no genius, that you begin to be per¬ 
plexed with the most tearful suspi¬ 
cions that neither of them has either, 
and are obliged at last to set both 
down as a brace of blockheads. The 
truth being, all ^e while, that Damon 
and Pythias are not only faithful 
friends, but famous fellows; that 
Phyllis and Medora arc equally god¬ 
desses—this the Venus Anadyomene, 
and that the Medicean; and that the 
poets, whohad come insuch question- 
ableshapestliatyoufeltiiiclinedtocut 
them, were Spenser and Wordsworth, 
whom you now see sometimes sailing, 
sometimes rowing in the same boat— 
and sometimes, without aid of sheet 
or oar, dropping down the river with 
the tide, each in his own vessel, and 
casting anchor to^^ethcr amicably off 
the Norc, where. In the distance, they 
loom like Four-deckers. 

We are sorry that we cannotjoin the 
dinner-party at the New Inn, Conis- 
ton Waterhead, being engaged at Pen¬ 
ny-bridge ; but before seeing you into 
your barge, which is crawling along 
there like a crocodile, and now that 
we have hailed her, rushing like a 
rhinoceros, we shall advise you how 
to spend the afternoon and the even¬ 
ing. Stroll into Yewdalo and Til- 
berthwaite—and without a guide. 
The main-road Is easily lost and easi¬ 
ly found; and it is delightful to di- 
lerge—as you dauncr alang—into 
tributary paths, some of them almost 
as wide as the main current, whicli 
in truth is but narrowish, and still 
retaining marks of the wood-cart¬ 
wheels, or the cars of the charcoal- 
burners—and others slender as if 
made—which is probably the case— 
by hares limping along at dawn or 
evening—ana leading you sometimes 
into a greenery of glade, and some¬ 
times into a bloomery of sweet-bri- 
ai*s, and sometimes into a brownery 
beneath an aged standard’s shade, 
where, lying down on the moss, you 
may dream yourself into a Druid. 

True, that a rjvulet winds through 
Yewdale; but as you have lately 
been rather gouty, and are still some¬ 
what rheumatic, pray plunge in, and 
you will seldom nnd the water much 
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above tlje waistband of your express- 
iblcs—breeches. Mild as milk flows 
the soothing stream—in temperature 
80 nearly the same as the summer 
air, that ere you are half across, you 
know not, but by the pressure on 
your knees, that you are in the wa¬ 
ter, What has become of you, my 
friend ? Abuse not the bank for be¬ 
ing treacherous—it has violated no 
trust—broken no promise ; but the 
beautiful brown gravel, 

IMild tin thu plum.agff on tlie pheasant^s 
breast,” 

has been hanging by a precarious 
tenure over that shelving plum”— 
as says that old Scottish ballad of 
the Mermaid—and you are suddenly 
in her embraces. And noAv that you 
rise to the surface, we assure you on 
our word of honour, that never be¬ 
fore saw wc you solikeasalmou—beg 
your pardon—an otter. Nankeens in 
less than no time dry in the sun¬ 
shine. At present you arc yellow 
as ochre—but by and by will be 
whitish as of yore; you are drying 
visibly to the naked eye; why, you 
are like a very wild-drake who naps 
himself out from the tarn, and up 
into the air—crying Quack, quack, 
quack—as merrily as a moistened 
horn sounding a reveillie! 

Yewdale is but a small place—a 
swallow, all the while catching flies, 
could circle it in two minutes—that 
Imwk—do you see him—lias shot 
through it in one—but then itisiiiter- 
sected by all the lines of beauty, aiid 
circumscribed by all the lines of gran¬ 
deur. We have a sketch-book—of 
some threescore pages—iillcd with 
views of Yewdale—and tliey might 
be multiplied by llireoscore—nor 
yet contain a lithe of its enchant¬ 
ments. Walk for a few seconds 
with your eyes shut, and on opening 
them, you find they are kaleido¬ 
scopes, The houses are very few in 
number, but virtually many; and 
seem to have not only sloping but sli¬ 
ding roofs. You create new cottages 
at every step out of the old materials 
—yet they all in succession wear 
the grey or green garb of age, or hoary 
ai'e they in an antiquity undecay¬ 
ed ; and wlien the sunshine smites 
them, cheerful look they in their so¬ 
lemnity among younger dwellings, 
like sages smiling on striplings, and 
in their llfefulness forgetting all 
thoughts and feelings that appertain 


to death. So for trees—you see at 
once that every sycamore-clump is 
cotemporary with its cottage— 
here and there amoog the coppice- 
woods, a noble single stem has been 
suffered to wear his crown sacred 
from the woodman’s axe—tortuous 
and grotesque shoots the ash from 
the clefts ot the rocks, long ago in¬ 
capable of being pollarded—beloved 
by blackbirds, the bright holly beats 
Ills yew-brotlier black and blue— 
and the pensile birch—say not that 
she weeps—looks on the gloaming 
like a veiled nun—as we in mid-day 
do like a ninny for saying so—for 
the truth is, that she is tiio mother of 
a fair family at her feet, at tliis mo¬ 
ment waving their hair in the sun¬ 
shine, on a small plot of greeusward 
inaccessible to the nibbling of sheep, 
hare, or cony, but free to the visit 
of the uninjuring bee, that steals 
cre sunrise but the honey-dew that* 
sparkles on the fragrant tresses. In 
spite of tlio associations connected 
witli some of our earliest and most 
)ainful luipressious, we all of us 
ovc the birch—and cspeciallypoets 
—though of all children that ever 
were fathers of men—tliey bear, in 
general,such impressions tlicdeepest, 
and could exhibit, if need were, their 
most ineffaceable traces! 

Of Tilberthwaite, again, “ much 
might be said on both sides,” espe¬ 
cially the right, as you walkup it from 
Yewdale. We prefer it to the Pass 
over the Simplon—just as we prefer 
a miniature picture of the Swiss Gi¬ 
antess to the giantess herself— 
eyeful for one to an armful for ten. 
Our mind and its members are, like 
our body and its members, but of 
moderate dimensions—its arms are 
unfit for avast embrace. No woman 
in humble life sliould be above five 
.feet five, and a mountain ought to be 
in the same proportion; what that is 
we leave YOU to discover who have not 
yet been in Tilberthwaite. The rule to 
go by with respect to a precipice is, 
that it be sufficiently high to ensure 
any living thing being dashed into 
nothing, in the event of falling from 
summit to base; hut not so hi^h as 
to make it impossible for ordinary 
optics to see the commencement of 
the catastrophe. For these purposes, 
we should think fifteen hundred feet 
an adequate height; particularly with 
a rocky bottom. Hawks and kitea 
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command elifis of that clasa, as they 
shoot Aod shriek across the chasms^ 
or soaring above them all, look down 
• into the cataraoted abysses from toeir 
circlesin thesky. But when the rocky 
. range is loftier far, to you who look 
up like a mouse from below, they 
. seem like sparrows—or the specks 
nvanieli. Tme that an Eagle re¬ 
quires—demands three thousand feet 
at ^he lowest—but the Royal is a 
r&saonable Bird, and Is as well satis¬ 
fied with his eyrie on Benevis as on 
'Chimborazo. The Condor can cry 
where you could not sneeze—can 
live for ages where you could not 
breathe an Instant—can shoot swift¬ 
er horizontally when forty thou¬ 
sand feet high, than you could drop 
dead by decMes down to the highest 
habitation of men above the level of 
the sea. But the Condor is a vulture. 
We love him not—though he was 
tlie Roc, no doubt, of the Arabian 
Nights, and of Sinbad the Sailor. 

Try Tilberthwaite, then, by the 
Test Act, and few places indeed 
will be found superior for the pur¬ 
poses of poetry. You feel yourself 
well shut out and in among cliff and 
cloud; and thoTigh a cheerful and 
chatty companion when the “glass 
is at fair**—Is he, the rivulet—*down 
by yonder,** in some of whose pools 
no angl er e verlet drop a fly—yet, after 
a night's rein, he is an ugly customer, 
and would make no hones of a bridge. 
Dy and by there is an end of preci¬ 
pices ; and you get in among heights 
all covered with coppice-wood mag- 
niflcoDtly beautiful; ever and anon 
the vast debris shot from siate- 
quarries, still working, or worked 
out, giving R chaotic character to the 
solitude. 

Some people will, on no account 
whatever, if they can help it, return 
the way they came; and such, hav¬ 
ing once turned their backs on Co- 
niston, will pass through Tilberth¬ 
waite, impatient to get into little 
. Langdale, half-forgetiul of all the 

E andeur and the loveliness they 
ve ungratefully left behind among 
the woods and rocks. But you are 
not people of that character; so 
right-about-face, and back with the 
wind in your bosom—how delicious! 
—along the same five multitudi- 
nmis miles, alike, but <di I how dif- 
fneiit!*’ enjoying the loitf gloaming 
—tiH agidn toe Lake of Coniston 


lies before you in undazzling lustre, 
and> looking upwards in your hap¬ 
piness, you behold rising without a 
nalo the bright Queen of Night! 

** Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Is tlie way to be healthy, wealthy, and 
wise,” 

And you arc im next morning at four. 
A cup of coilee, made in a moment 
of a tea-spoonful of Essence, and a 
biscuit, and you are broad awake, 
and fit to face tlie mountains. You 
set out to walk up towards heaven, 
as if to meet tlie sun. 

The Old Man expects you to 
breakfast— Seathwaite Chapel to 
dinner—and supper will be ready 
for you in the parlour, where you 
have slept on a sofa-bed. For a 
mile you pace the lovely level of the 
lake, and then, leaving the church and 
bridge of Coniston, you commence 
the ascent to Levers Water. The 
road is steep and irregular; and ere¬ 
long, on turning round, you will dis¬ 
cern, beyond the lake, stretching 
westw'ard from the mouth of the 
river Leven, a long stripe of sea. 
The copper-mines are passed, and 
In an liour or so—^after having mas¬ 
tered easily about two miles of as¬ 
cent—you reach the north side of 
Levers Water, a tarn that is justly 
proud of its rocks. From it there is 
a road to Low Water, a little lake 
just under the Old Man; and the 
devil’s own road it is—only more 
difficult to find. But to-day you 
have a guide with you; and in about 
half an hour you bathe your fore¬ 
head in the liquid gloom. We know 
not how it is with you, but in ascend¬ 
ing long rough steeps we are very 
sulky; silence is then with us the 
order of the day, and we set down 
him who breaks it by interrogatory 
—ejaculations are venial—a block¬ 
head for life. Two great slate quar¬ 
ries, east and west of the Old Man, 
are seen near its summit, and from 
Low Water the guide will conduct 
you to the eastern one, and thence 
to the top of the Man. We know 
not if either be worked now; the 
western quany has been silent for 
fifty years—and its brother may have 
given up the ghost. Green, in a few 
words, gives the character of such 
a place; ** It was theu in high work- 
i^-condttion—itwaaonegraadscene 
or tinkling animatimti noieg concue* 
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stem, and thundering exploeiem^ But 
now all is at rest; the aspiring cliff 
has tumbled to the area, and inva¬ 
ded it with rubbish so ponderous as 
to make all future attempts at profit 
useless.” You have surveyed, not 
without awe, these magnificent ex¬ 
cavations so high in heaven, so¬ 
lemn but not gloomy, like temples 
of the sun, or sacred to the winds; 
and now, having reached the sum¬ 
mit, you make your obeisance to the 
Old Man, and glance your eyes hur¬ 
riedly over his kingdom. 

We have never been able to sym¬ 
pathize with the luxury of that almost 
swooning sickness, that assails the 
stranger in Switzerland, some ten or 
twelve thousand feet up the side of 
Mont Blanc, as the greedy guides 
drag the sumph along sinking knee- 
deep in the snow—nor with that dif¬ 
ficulty of breathing which alarms the 
above sumph with dread of his Jungs 
being at the last gasp of that ratified 
air—nor with the pleasure of bleeding 
at nose, ears, and eyes, from causes 
which the poor philosopher is after¬ 
wards proud to explain—nor with 
that lassitude of soul and body, which 
terminates on the top of tlie achieve¬ 
ment ill pitiable prostration of all his 
faculties, or in a driveling delirium, 
in which the victor laughs and weeps 
like a born idiot, his cracked lips co¬ 
vered with sanguinary slaver, from 
which no words escape but Poor 
Tom’s a-cold!” Pretty pastime for 
a Cockney in the region of Eternal 
"Snow! Commend ns, who are less 
ambitious, to a green grassy English 
mouatain,or a purple heathei-y Scotch 
one, of such moderate dimensions as 
thine—O Coniston Old Man I There 


For a while they are sorely puzzled 
to accommodate the cracked canvass 
to the mlghty*world, nor know they 
whether,In consulting the lying linen 
oracle, they should insult the sun, by 
turning their back upon him, or by 
affronting him in his pride of place- 
There is sad confusion for a long 
time about the airts, and the per¬ 
plexed “ Monarch of all he surveys*' 
grossly errs in his guesses—parti¬ 
tioning England anew into provinces, 
according to a scheme that sets all an¬ 
cient distinctions at defiance. Mean¬ 
while, the poor man, by poring over 
the provinces, produces a determi¬ 
nation of blood to tho head; and 
alarms his friends by an appearance 
of apoplexy, which, however, is not 
permanent, but gives way to a change 
of posture, as soon as the topogra¬ 
pher has been lifted to his feet. The 
truth is, that to make any thing of a 
map, on the top of a mountain, a man 
must have been Senior Wrangler. 
’Tis ns difficult as to set a Dial in a 
garden—an exploit which, judging 
by the audacious falsehoods of au 
such time-tellers, would appear to be 
impossible. The loss ot time, too, 
in attempting to put your finger ap¬ 
propriately on the Isle of' Man, can 
be ill afforded on the top of a high 
mountain, liy a person whose usual 
residence is far below; life is pro¬ 
verbially short; and to verify Mogg 
by the circumference, would be the 
work, not of a day but a year. 
Pocket the northern counties then; 
and foi*ffet the wonders of Art in 
those ofNature. 

** ^ly Noul loaps up wlioii 1 bchohl 

A rainbow I'a the sky !'* 


* la some snow, like soap on tliy beard; 
but thy chin is a Christian chin—and 
that cove is a pretty little dimple, 
which gives sweetness to thy smile. 
Strong are we on this summit as a 
Stag—aye, "we are Indeed a hearty 
old Buck—and there goes our Crutch 
like a rocket into the sky. Hurra 1 
hurra ! hurra 1 Maga and the Old 
Man for ever!—hurra I hurra 1 hurra I 
The very first thing some people 
do, on reaching the top of a high 
mountain, is to unfold a miserable 
map—and all maps are naiserable, 
except Mudge’s, which, we believe, 
will be happy-—and endeavour to 
identify emmppat on tho variegated 
scrawl, by reference to the original. 


Leaps up! Seeing tlio beautiful 
apparition from below, the soul, in 
the power of its love and joy, is sud¬ 
denly with it in heaven. But our 
soul needs not to leap up now—for 
we are standing in close connexion 
with the cerulean-—the celestial con¬ 
cave; and earth lies far below our 
feet. Therefore, our soul leaps down 
—not like a chamois—but like a biid 
—and that bird an eagle,—who, un- 
hungering for aught else but flight, 
weighs michor from the cliffi and 
away—away—away—wide over his 
wing-commanded world. 

mw we glory whHe We ga^! 
Not in ourselves—but mall creation. 
There Is expansion andolevation of 
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spirit^ yet no pride. Self is the centre 
of our joy, but it radiates to the cir¬ 
cumference, shooting out on all aides 
bright lines of love over the bound¬ 
less beauty of earth, till imagination 
loses itselt in what seems the obscure 
sublimity of the far o£F uncertain 
sea. Yes! it is the seal sunshine 
brightens the blue deep into belief; 
and God be with her on her voyage! 
Yonder sails a single ship—for one 
moment—gone already—as white as 
snow! But as a blank be ocean and 
all her isles. And let us lavish our 
loves on these lakes, and vales, and 
glens, and plains, and fields and 
meadows, woods, groves, gardens,, 
liuuscis of man and of God—for con¬ 
spicuous yet in every deep-down 
dwindled village is the white church- 
tower—and the heart blesses that 
ouc little solitary chapel, where you 
may see specks that must be slieep, 
lying in the burial-place, ^r there 
arc no tombstones there, only grassy 
heaps! 

!N]ne o’clock o' morning, all through 
the year, is a strong hour—and, be 
the season what it may, the best time 
for breakfast. It is nine now; we 
conjecture that we have been gazing 
halt an hour; so four hours have 
been consumed in ascending the Old 
Man. You might ascend him from 
Conist<m Waterhead in two, or less, 
were it a matter of life or death; but 
we have been graciously permitted 
to bo for a month strollers and idlers 
on the earth; and a long clay of de¬ 
light is before us, ere thou, O Sun! 
slialt be again o’er Langdale Pikes 
empurpling the west. 

To-morrow for severer thought—but 
now 

For breakfast." 

Jonathan—Long Jonathan—beat of 
guides since old Bobby Partridge died 
—disembowel the haversack. You 
are a great linguist, Jonathan; you 
have got—the gift of tongues* A 
Ham I None of your minnikin March 
chicken for mountain breakfast witli 
the Old Man of Coniston—these two 
are earochs—ohoA how-towdies— 
and the colour contrasts well with 
that of a most respectable pair of 
ducks. A fillet of veal ? It is. Per¬ 
haps, Jonathan, it may be prudent 
to postpone that pigeon pie. Well, 
well, your own way—put it 
down alongside that anonymous arti¬ 
cle, and distribute bread. 


iMPniMlb VEN'KKARE DeoS ! 

Ere we commence operations,what 
would not we give for a smoking 
gurgle of ginger-beer, or of Imperial 
Pop! Jonathan—tbou Son of Saul— 
are these stone-bottles ? How Hun¬ 
ger exults in the extinguishment of 
Thirst I There are four of us—we 
believe ; so let us first discuss the 
cacklers and the quackers—a dimi^ 
diurn to each; aiicl thus shall we be 
enabled, perhaps, to look without 
any very painful impatience on the 
pi{^eon-pie, which we ventured hesi¬ 
tatingly to express an opinion might 
be^ postponed—though from that 
opinion we retain liberty to diverge, 
without incurring tho charge of apos¬ 
tasy, should we feel reason to do so 
from the state of Parties. There is 
no possibility of being gluttonous on 
the top of a high mountain. Tem¬ 
perance herself tells you to take tlie 
full length of your tether—to scorn 
knife and fork, and draw the epawl 
of the liow-towdy through the shiver- 
dc-freeze of your tusks. That tongue 
might Jiave been larger, we think, 
Jonathan, without incommoding the 
mouth of the Stot. The fourth part 
of a tongue has an insignificant look; 
—aye—that’s right—W'c prefer the 
root to the tip. Why, it tastes like 
ham I It in ham! You have given 
us ham, Jonathan—but we pardon 
the mistake—for now that the sur¬ 
prise lias subsided, be the ham West¬ 
moreland or Westphalian, a richer 
newer bore bristle since the progeni¬ 
tor of all porkers descended from 
the Ark. 

The silence—the stillness—is sub¬ 
lime ! Broken but by the music and 
the motion of our jaws. Yet they 
too, at intervals, rest; shut—or wide 
open for a few moments, as our eyes, 
spiritually withdrawn from that“ma- 
terial breakfast,” wander round the 
visionary horizon, or survey steadily 
the lovely landscape, tef return with 
keener animation to the evanescent 
scenery immediately under our nose. 
Evanescent!—for tongue and towdi es, 
Imm and ducks, have disappeared I 
The fillet is fast going the way of all 
fiesh; and under a fortunate btar 
indeed must tlmt pigeon-pie have 
been baked, if it escape this masaacre 
of the Innocents. 

Tin-lined is the leathern belt round 
the shoulders of Jonathan—and ’tls 
filled with water from the spring in 
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that old slate-quarry—and here is a But then the water is clear as a well 
" horn full of the cold norih,^* The ‘—and that knoll of birches U admi- 
Cogniac ^tauies without killing it— ring itself in the mirror." There arc 
miraculous mixture of Frost and some sheep an& lambs—and yonder 
Fire I And here goes the flash of pre- a " bit birdie*^ is hopping from spray 
servatioiiintoourvitalstoascntiment to spray, who could sing if he chose 
that can be understood but on tho —but he has manifestly got m in his 
mountain-top, The Cause of Lihertg eye, and, laying his head on his shouU 
— all OVER TiiK Would, der, gives us a sly glance as if he was 

We are all intoxicated—but not (piizzing the whole party. Last time 
with brandy—for each took but one we stood here—facing these clifls— 

e of unchristeiied Cogniac and a some dozen years ago—how they 
L of the baptized; we are divine- frowned by glimpses through the 
ly drunk with ether—not the ether driving rack! The tarn itself Avas 
purchased from Apothecaries’ Hall, pitch, which grew blacker still on 
but the ether given gratis hy Apollo tempest-stricken spots—while notv 
—the Sun-God—to all who visit his and then a wave gave a wallop like 
palace in the regions of Morn. an animal, and broke in brown foam, 

Down tho stone-strewn greensward with a savage murmur. There was 
we dancingly go, and like red-deer a continual hissing somewhere—and 
bound over rocks. The proper place as for croaking, wc could have be- 
for a guide is in tlio rear; and Jona- lieved that some old raven bad esta- 
than follows astonished, with the Re- blished a croaking-school up among 
mains. We are z^aiu at Levers Wa- the hidden cliffs, and that he and his 
ter before any or us has said Jack pupils were trying to sing psalms— 
Robinson—no need of scaling lad- probably to a dead horse. We declare 
ders in descending precipices—but there is one of the devils tugging at 
that our beards are only about an something on a ledge at this mouth 
inch long—and none of us by possi- of that fissure ! He views us—but 
bility can have horns—tlie sheep he won’t budge. A gruff old tyke, 
might suppose us goats. But here with a bill, no doubt, like a weaver’s 
let us pause. How magnificent in shuttle. And see—a fox. 
full view the rocks called Dove Crag We are on our way, you know, to 
rising above Goat’s-'l'am! and how Seathwaite. From Coniston Water- 
beautiful the wavy windings up tho hftad,ourpleasantinn,there are three 
breast of Walna Scar! We have ways to that vale—one by Broughton 
gloriously enjoyed the morn—it for all manner of carriages—and a 
wants centuries yet of meridian— noble one it is, leading over elevated 
let ns not lose and neglect the ground, and commanding a view of 
creeping hours of time,” in pottering the river Duddon, at high water it- 
aboiit on a level with the silly sea— self a lake, “ having the beautiful 
but let’s up to the above Goat’s Tarn and fertile lands of Lancashire and 

_to Seathwaite Tarn too, over Cumberland stretching away from 

Walna Scar—and then down to the its margin. In this extensive view, 
chapel, and see what sort of a stream tlie face of nature is displayed in a 
that OuDDox is, to which " the Bard” ivouderful variety of hill and dale, 
lias addressed an eulogistic Libel of wooded grounds, and buildings ; 
Sonnets. amongst the latter,Broughton Tower, 

Jonathan never was at Goat’s Wiu seated on the crown of a hill, rising 
ter, but Christopher has many a time; elegantly from the valley, is an object 
and this is its rivulet. The last as- of extraordinary interest. Fertility 
cent to it is very steep; but our lungs on each side is gradually diminished, 
laugh now at all difficulties—and Ave and lost in tho superior heights of 
are soon at tlie foot of the Tarn. In Blockcoomb in Cumberland, aud the 
sunshine such as this, ’tis a sAveet high lands between Kirkby and Ul- 
spot—nay, one might almost, without verstone. The road from Broughton 
offence to the genius loci, cull it pret- to Seathwaite is on the banks of the 
ty—“ sweetly putta r True, that the Duddon, and on its Lancashire side 
margin on the east is a rude assem- it is of various elevations. The river 
blage of stones—and that on the op- is on amusing companion, one while 
nosite side the towering rocks are brawling and tumbling over rocky 
huslied in a sort of ** grim repose.” precipices, until the agitated water 
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becomes again calm by arriving at a 
smoother and less precipitous bed; 
but its course is soon again ruffled, 
and the current thrown into every 
variety of form which tho rocky 
channel of a river can give to water.” 
So far Green, whose eye was ever 
that of a painter. The middle w^ay 
deviates on tho right about four 
miles from Brou^iton, and leads 
to Seathwaito over some fine billy 
ground from Broughton Mills. The 
most laborious way of the three is 
over Wnlna Scarthe way of the 
resent lieroes. A fourtii is up Til* 
erthwaite, over Wrynoso, and so 
down Duddon, from near Its source. 
All are good—but ours is the best— 
and there arc few grander walks in 
tho North of England. What is the 
name of that giant? Blakerigg. Ho 
seems to have drawn himself up to 
his full altitude to oppose our pro* 
gi'ess—but we must turn his flank. 
Yet his forehead is mild and placid— 
smooth, seemingly, as tliatoi a small 
pastoral bill. But what a burly body 
hath the old chieftain, surnamed 
Ironsides! Such ribs! a park of ar¬ 
tillery would in vain batter in breach 
there—’twould scarcely smite off a 
splinter. In what sort of scenery 
does lie set his feet ? By and by you 
shall see—between him and us there 
is a wide and a deep abyss. Wo 
have reached the summit of this long 
ascent, and you behold Blakerigg in 
all his majesty—a foreground to 
Scafell and its Pikes, the highest 
land in England, softened by some 
leagues distance, and belonging to 
another region—another province— 
another kingdom—another world of 
the sublime. For the intercepting 
sky Bometimes divides tlie great ob¬ 
jects of nature in a mountainous 
country, bito districts so distinct, 
that they He without confusion be¬ 
fore linBmnation*soyes,whileof each 
some mighty creature seems to be 
by right divine the monarch, and to 
bear sway in calm or tempest. Let 
us diBScend into the gulf profound, 
till we touch the foot of Blakerigg, 
and ^en shall we skirt his king¬ 
ship the way to the head of Sea- 
thwaite Tam. 

We are now in a lonesome region 
^nor is it easy to imagine a much 
better place for a murder. 

But 10 ! the Tarn. What should 
you call its charaetsr ? Why, such a 


day as this disturbs by delight, and 
confounds all distinction between 
tho Sublime and Beautiful. These 
rocky knolls towards the foot of tho 
Tarn, wo should say are exquisitely 
picturesque; and nothing can bo 
supposed more unassuming than 
their quietude, which is deepened 
by the repose of that distant height 
beyond—canitbeBlackcoomb? And 
then how prettily rise out of the 
Tarn, on the fartliest side, those lit¬ 
tle islands, under ihe shadow of tho 
first range of rocks that maybe safe¬ 
ly called majestic; while the second 
—as slowly your eyes are venturing 
up the prodigious terraces^^justify 
the ejaculation—magnificent! 

Let’s strip and have a swim. 
'Tis all nonsense about danger in 
dookln’ ” when you arc hot. Be¬ 
sides we are not hot; for, in disappa- 
relling, the balmy breezes have alrea¬ 
dy fanned our bosoms, till we are cool 
as leeks. Saw you ever my Lord 
Arthur Somerset ? Here he goes. 

No bottom here, gents. Where 
the devil are you ? All gone! You 
have taken advant^e of our absence 
down below for a ^w minutes, and 
descended to Seathwaite. Well, we 
cannot call that handsome behaviour 
any how; and trust you will lose 
your way in the wilderness, and find 
yourselves among tlie quagmires of 
the Black Witchv Whew! are you 
there, ye water-serpents, snoring 
with your noses towards 111-Crag! 
Save us—save us—save us I The 
cramp—the cramp—the cramp ! 

Gentlemen, wo confess that was 
an indiderent joke—and we return 
you our best thanks for your alert¬ 
ness in diving to pull up drowned 
Honour by the locks.*’ But you 
seem flustered; so let us land and 
rij^Mcrcy on us, what hulks! 

Now for the Pigeon-Pie. Give us 
the crown of cruet. Behold with 
what dignity we devour the diadem! 
A queer pigeon this as one may see 
on a summer*B day—as Hat’s a pan¬ 
cake. Ho! ho! a beefsteak we per¬ 
ceive—about the breadth of our palm 
-—let us begin by biting off the fin- 

f ;ers^and tlie thumb. Spicy! But, 
riends, wo must beware of dining; 
let us remember this is but a lund. 
And a lunch, recollect, is but a whet 
They must be cushats—^they must 
be cushats; and now let us finish the 
flasks 
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We smell Sesthweite* Below that In the raorning susshhie^ it would- 
aerial blue it Hes-^nd were this the fill the spectator’s heart with glad- 
Sabbath, we might hear—Fine^eara aomeneRS. Looking from our choaen 
as we are for all words of peace—the station, he would feel an impatience 
belfry of the old church-tower. Wo to rove among its pathways, to be 
are about to descend into the rale bv greeted by the milkmaid, to wander 
the access beloved by nature’s bard, from house to bouse, exchanging 
Here is volume fourth of Words- ‘ good-morrows’ as he passed the 
worth—and since Jonathan declines open doors; but, at evening, when 
"readin’oop,” we shall give the pas- the sun is set, and a pearly light 
sage the benefit of our silver speech, gleams from the western quarter of 
“ After all, the traveller would be the sky, with an answering light from 
most gratified who should approach the smooth surface of the meadows ; 
this beautiful stream, neither at its^ when the trees are dusky, but each 
source, as is done in the sonnets, nor kind still distinguishable; when the 
from its termination; but from Co- cool airhascondensedthe blue smoke 
niston over Walna Scar; first de- rising from the cottage-chimneys; 
sccnding into a little circular valley, when the dark mossy stones seem to 
a collateral compartment of the long sleep in the bed of the foaming 
winding vale through which fiows brook ; Men, he would be unwilling 
the Duddon. This recess, towards to move forward, not less from a 
the close of September, wlien the reluctance to relinquish what he be- 
after-grass of the meadows is still of holds, than from an apprehension 
afresh green,with the leaves of many of disturbing, by his approach, the 
of the trees faded, but perhaps none quietness beneath him. Issuing 
fallen, is truly eiichanting. At a point from the plain of this valley, the 
elevated enough to shew the various brook descends in a rapid toiTent, 
objects in the valley, and not so high passing by the churchyard of Sea- 
as to diminish their importance, the thwaite. The traveller is thus con- 
stranger will instinctively halt. On ducted at onco into the midst of the 
the foreground, a little below the wild and beautiful scenery which 
most favourable station, a rude foot- gave occasion to the sonnets from the 
bridge is thrown over the bed of the J4th to the 20th inclusive. From the 
noisy brook foaming by the wayside, point where the Seathwaito Brook 
Russet and craggy hills, of bold and joins the Duddon, is a view upwards, 
varied outline,surround thelevcl val- into the pass through which the river 
ley, which is besprinkled with grey makes its way into the plaiu of Don- 
rocks plumed with birch-trees. A few nerdale. The perpendicular rock on 
homesteads are interspersed, in some the right bears the ancient British 
places peeping out from among the name of Tiiu Pkn ; the one opposite 
rocks like hermitages, whose site has is called Wallow-uarrow Craq, a« 
been chosen for tiie benefit of sun- name tliat occurs in several places to 
shine as well as shelter; in other in- designate rocks of the same cbarac- 
stances, the dwelling-house, barn, ter. The chaotic aspect of the scene 
and byre, compose together a cruci- is well marked by the expression of 
form structure, which, with its em- a stranger, who strolled out while 
bowering trees, and the ivy clothing dinner was preparing, and at hts re- 
part of the walls and roof like a turn, being asked by his host, * What 
fleece, call to mind the remains of an way ho had been wandering?’ re- 
ancient abbey. Time,in most cases, plied, ‘ As far os it Is^mjAca/’” 
and nature every where, have given But before indulging our own eyes 

a sanctity to the humble works of with the Duddon, let us, in view of 
man, that are scattered over this the very scene thus beautifully paint- 
peaceful retirement. Hence a bar- ed In Prose, by a Poet,” look at 
mouy of tone and colour, a perfection its spirit as it haunts these Sonnets, 
and consummation of beauty, which The series—thirty-four—we told, 
would have been marred hadnim or was the growth of many years. Mr 
purpose interfered with the course Wordsworth says, he had proceed- 
of convenience, utility, or necessity, ed insensibly in their composition, 
This unvitiated region stands in no without perceiving that he was 
need of the veil of twilight to soften trespassii^ upon ground pre-occu- 
or disguise its features. As it glistens ple^af least as far as intention toent 
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jlii^«tf i& speak . ty to tbe re«t Of 'tod iftr'; 

iamv^MyatBivmm^ be eutiU^ «n^ would BUbj^t no tb traaspmrte* 

of wbl^ he has given don .fm* out article Stfeamsv'’ 
^ fljcetcb in o reeent pabllcetion. Wore tliie principle of eppropHoddii 
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But o partieulac .eubjecfe cannot^ I 
thiulw% much interfere with a j^eral 
and I liaye been further kept 
Jhrbm encroaching upon any i^ght Mr 
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and excliiBiott once admitted, why, 
an indolent or dreaming man of ge- 
niud might put an end to poetry, 
by imaflMng all kinds of subjecto, 
a 
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racea 

verse 


by die rcstdctiou whieh. tbe framp nobody else’ was to meddle with, on 
of the ^nnet iinpoeed upon me, pain of deatli. Such tyranny far 
narrowing unavoidably the ranee df ^^transcends even our ultra-Toryism— 
thought, and precluding, tlmughnot^^d hereby declare all tlie rills, 
without its advantages, many graces rivulets, brooks, streams, and rivers 
to which a freer movement of verse on the globe, free to all the poets 
would naturally have led. and poetasters on its surface or in 

May 1 not venture, then, to hope, its bowels, 
that, instead of being a hinderance, .Neither is there any thing at all 
by anticipation of any part of the original—nothing daring—in corn- 
subject, these Sonnets may remind posing a series of sonnets on the Ri- 
Mr Coleridge of his own more com- ver Dtiddon. Many a river has been 
prehensive design, and induce him celebrated in song—and there are 
to fulfil iti^—There is a sympaihyin poems in almostali languages,onpar- 
streatns-—' one calleth to anotJier;’. ticiilar rivers. The difficulty, indeed, 
and I would gladly believe, that of singing of a stream from source 
* The Brook’ will, erelong, murmur to sea, iu one continuous strain, is 
in concert with * The Duddon.’ But, considerable; and Mr Wordsworth 
asking pardon for this fancy, I need has given it the go-by, in a series of 
not scruple to say, tiiat those verses sonnets. This he states—but he puts 
must indeed be ill-fated which can it on strange grounds. have been 


rivulets, brooks, streams, and riveri^ 
on the globe, free to all the poets 
and poetasters on its surface or in 
its bowels. 

Neither is there any thing at all 
original—nothing daring—in com¬ 
posing a series of sonnets on the Ri¬ 
ver Dtiddon. Many a river has been 
celebrated in song—and there are 
poems in almost all languages, on par¬ 
ticular rivers. The difficulty, indeed, 
of singing of a stream from source 
to sea, iu one continuous strain, is 
considerable; and Mr Wordsworth 
lias given it the go-by, in a series of 
sonnets. This he states—but he puts 
it on strange grounds, “ I have been 


enter upon such pleasant walks of farther kept from eiicroaching on any 
nature, without receiving and giving right Mr C. may still wish to exer^ 
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in$piration. The power of waters 
over, the minds of Poets has been 
acknowledged from tlie earliest ages; 
-^through the ‘ Fiumina amein syl- 
' vasque mglorius* of Virgil, down to 
the sublime apostrophe to the great 
riVei^ of the earth, by Armstrong, 
^and the simple ejaculation of Burns, 
/chosen, if I recollect right, by Mr 
Coleridge, as a motto for nis embryo 
Brook,*) ^ 

‘ The BIusc nao Poet ever fend lier, ^ 

• Till by himscll he lenrn’d to wander, 
Ado\Vn some trotting burn’s meHnder, 
'Alid na* think lang.'” 

. This reminds us of the title of one of 
Sliakspeare’s plays—Much ado about 
Nothing. Mr Coleridge is an original 
£pet; but there is notliing original 
]u the. idea of “ a Rural Poem, to be 
the Brook;’* and if there 
were»^t would be hard to deter all 
other.*Poets from writing about 
buDokSi and should they do so, to 
punish' them as trespassers *’ ou 

E ind pre-occupied'* liy the Ancient 
iner, at least as far as Inten¬ 
tion V^ot, more than twenty years 
^ ago,” - This would bo carrying com« 


me, (poo!) by the restriction which 
the traihe of the Sonnet imposed 
upon me, narrowing unavoidably the 
range of thought, and precluding, 
though not wiuiout its advantages, 
many graces to v/hlcli a freer move¬ 
ment of verse would naturally have 
led.’* Fudge! 

But some hundreds of fine son¬ 
nets have been distilled from the 
pen of Mr Wordsworth; and had ho 
written nothing else—an absurd sup¬ 
position—his fame had been im¬ 
mortal. Some of the most beauti¬ 
ful are to be found in this series- 
perfect gems. 

** I seek the btrth-jdacc of a nuttvo 
stream,” 

is a simple line in the first sonnet— 
and these conclude the last— 

** And'may thy Poet, cloud-born stream ! 
be free, 

The sweets of earth contentedly-resign’d,' ^ 
And each tumultuous working left bc-^' 
hind ‘J*/ 

At seemly distance, to advance like t{ii^.' 
Prepared, in peace of Ij^rt, luvsalm 'of* 
mind , ‘ 

And soul; to Single with etornlty 1'^ 


aofbto** pedimeat^ W, 

]aitaie'«^.lNMwUf stniina of an Alegant dH^n^.6^'robks and 
arand ttaa^SmtbetwedB those open* stones,.'some of tbeoMif (ionsiderabte 
inff aBdeoQcjudip^wprdsI Thenrer magnitudoj uid aU pecoKarijr and 
sl^a* ... ^ hamHy adapted*aa adcdmpaninaptitR 

•* 'rtirHwsa «f a pofet-s heart, maiHsahaped t^atorfislK d^ 

Iloir catm/haw'trsh^ifil, hav wrene!” *ip* j ^ tl® 

' • - ^ . snore tban hair a mile. From this 

. But let iw have the course of ^0 desindde bottom; tM'#ecila ote bhilt 
Duddon Fiven, hi the. first place, ia sides ascdod |u hidividuidVadtieilB, 
Green’s plain but picturesque prose, and a beautifully undulaiiiie assetn* 
V 1116 Duddon is a fine river, and its blage, to a good height^' wc^ is not 


from which place to its junction with 
the Irish Sea, it separates the coun¬ 
ties of Cumberlana and Lancashire. 
Mosedale, which is in Cumberland, 
though appearing the highest part of 
Seath waite, is, from its head down to 
Cockly-beck, a tame unmeaning val¬ 
ley, and would be wholly void of 
interest, were it not for the ^and 
mountains of Eskdale, which are 
seen over its northern extremity; 
but from Cockly-beck hy^ Black 
Hall to Goldrill Crag, which is about 
two miles, the scenery improves at 
every step; but not the river, which, 
though occasionally pretty, is, upon 
the whole, tamely featured and lazy. 
At Goldrill Crag, it brightens into 
agitation, and, after various changes. 




formed mountain terminates this 
craggy vista, by which the whole is 
rendered additionally interesting.” 
Of the view down the Hver, again, 
with Goldrill Crag^ Green says—^ It 
is a beautiful scene, and different in 
its character to any other about the 
Lakes; the rocks are elegant, and 
the trees spring from their fissures 
in picturesque varietr. The second; 
distance is composea of rocks, with 
soft turf and trees delightfully scat¬ 
tered over its surface; these rod^s^ 
have the appearance of rising ground 
considerably lower than the level df 
the waters in sight, which is proved 
by the noise produced after mavifi^ 
their peaceful solitudes above.”; 
Green goes on describing away, with 
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scene of rude commotion, forming the darling of his honest heart He; 
in its course a succession, not ot tells us truly, that perhaps the finest 
high, but finefy formed waterfalls, part of * this vale is between Sea- 
But these furious waters suddenly thwaite Chapel and Goldrill Crag- 
slumbering, become entranced, dis- about two miles; that from Goldrill 
playing little signs of life dong the C^ lo Cockly-beck—about two 



is again succeeded by the clamorous from Cockly-beck to the county* ' 
war of stones and waters, which aMkfpncs all is insipid. How fondly.he . 
sail the ear of the traveller all tlj^Bpeaks of the cottages! Espec}ahy ^ 
way to Duddon Bridge. From tha^^f Throng, the hereditary propdHy 
place to the sea it passes^ on in an of the Dawsons, where neyer stren.'^ 
uninterrupted and harmonious calm- ger found a scanty board. How m- 
ness.” rectionately of the trees I Alfiio^ 

Nothing can be better than that— every sort of tree, says he, is fine/ 
except, perhaps, some of Green’s when aged, even larch, and '^all 
etchings, which you may purchase the spedea of fin In Seathwaite,. 
almost paper-cheap from his excel* he adds, untutored nature seems to 
lent widow or daughter at the Bxhibi- have held her dominion with a sway 
tion either at Amdeside dr Kqswick. mme absolute than in any other dale 
We remember an exquiaite due up in the country ; exotics hare been 
the river With Wallow^barrow Crag sparingly introduced; and though t 
—and another, not less so, donm &e there » rather a want than a redun- 
river with Gddriil Crsg. .Here they 4ancy of wood, the valley is trotter 
areih wpiids* “ The livjsr at Wallow- wUhout them. From almoaieveiw 
barrow » opposed to in^y rude im* pfunt of this secluded bottO!Bi,(he ta ^ 
voi» xuL Ko. oxer. 8 u 
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fljwaki^ of Throng, under A# |^6ee, l^neMale-dnle^ Wgetdale^ and 


dow fia wandHUkveted bill,) vocJty' 
knolU of various elei^bn, graced 
with the native beauties the 
country, oak, ash, and birch, ris^ 
sweetly from the lower grounds; and 
over them, in man 3 r waving windings, 
the craggy mountains swell upon &e 
eye In grand Bubihnity. The passion¬ 
ate painter is even yet loath to leave 
the vision—and concludes expres¬ 
sively saying with fine feeling, tl^t in 


rakdalej eacel M others in the coun¬ 
try. So far Green-^and kind, cour¬ 
teous, ingenious, and enthusiastic 
spirit, farewell! 

Let us turn now, after no unde¬ 
lightful dday, to Wordsworth. In 
the second sonnet^ he says of the /n- 
ftmt Duddon, 


** Child of the clouds! remote from every 
taint 

every engulfed valley in this country, Industry thy lot is cast; 

there is, to his mind, somewhat of a : “** ’**“*“” * 

melancholy solemnity; and that, un- and in the fourth, he speaks, wo may 


less it be in £unerd^e-dale, in none 
more than in Seathwaite. Though 
the Vales of Langclale are narrow, 
yet they possess an aif of cheerful¬ 
ness, probably as being bounded less 
Htupendously than Seathwaite. la 
diversihedbeaiitytheyTivalaHothers, 
oven Borrowdale. Yet Borrow- 
dale to its beauty adds an invariable 
grandeur, not so uniformly seen in 
Langdale. Seathwaite occasionally 
exhibits a vastness of desolation, ex¬ 
ceeded only in Ennerdale-dale; but 
in magnificence of mountain-preci- 


say, of the Boy Duddon, playfully 
appearing like 

a gli8terii)}t snnice, 

Silent, and to the gazeWs eye untrue, 
Thiidding with siuuous lapse tlie rushes, 
through 

Dwarf willows gliding, and by ferny 
brake.*' 

But how beautiful is the lad Duddon 
now—a stripling on the verge of viri¬ 
lity—making almost a prime mur¬ 
mur, erelong from his manly bosom 
to emit a full-grown roar? 


** Sole listener, Duddon I to the breeze that played 
AVith thy clear voice, I caught the fitful sound 
Wafted o’er sullen moss and craggy mound, 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seemed to upbraid 
The sun in heaven I—but now to form a shade 
For Thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage; ashes flung their arms around; 

And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade, 

And thou hast also tempted here to rise, 

'Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 
Carelessly watched, sport through the summer day. 
Thy pleased associates:—light as endless May 
On Infant bosoms lonely Nature lies.” 


Then sings the Bard of old remains 
of hawthorn bowers, and all the va¬ 
ried sweets of the Pastoral Flora. 
Not like a mere botanist, the assassin 
of the Hortus Siccus—but like philo¬ 
sophical and religious Bard as he Is, 
with whom Poetry is Piety—and the 
inspiratidti breathed from things of 
earth connects them all with heaven. 

There hloom'd the strawberry of the 
'Wlldemesa; 

The trembling eye-bright sliow’d her 
sapphire blue, 

The thyme her porple, like the blush of 
even; 

^ad; if the breath of soibe ie no caress 


Invited, forth they peep'd bo fn(r to view, 
All kinds alike seem’d favourites of hea¬ 
ven !** 

You have seen, we dare say, Step¬ 
ping-stones across a stream, and have 
stepped from one to the other lightly 
or clumsily, as it may have happen¬ 
ed, without any other thought than 
that tiioy were useful, and saved you 
from the necessity of being wet-shod. 
We have heard more blockheads than 
one ask the meaning of those ^of^ten 
quoted lines in Peter Bell—> 

A primrose by the river’s brim, 

A ymw primrose was to him, 

And it ms nothing 
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it should be aoy itmo 8'^7 wUfr peruse the firsts 

body; nor of Step{dn$^w^^, diol and wiUt sj^rklipg eyes tlie second 
they form any other opinion as to tlie of these sonnets, enttued ** STappiNo- 
excellence, than whether they are ston,^«^ 
sufficiency close, and not shoggly^ 


The strugalinff rill insensibly la grown 
Into a Brook ofloud and stately inarch. 

Crossed ever and anon by plank and arch; 

And, for like use, lol what might seem a zone 
Chosen for ornament; stone matched with stone 
In studied symmetry, with interspace 
For the clear waters to pursue their race 
Without restraint—How swiftly have they flown, 
Succeeding—still succeeding I Here the Child 
Puts, when the high-swoln Flood runs flerce and wild, 
His budding courage to the proof;—and here 
Declining Manhood learns to note the sly "M- 
And sure encroachments of infirmity. 

Thinking how fast time runs, life’s end how near !’* 


“ Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance 
With prompt emotion, urging them to pass; 

A sweet confusion checks the Shepherd-lass; 

Blushing she eyes tho dizzy fl^od askance,-—* 

To stop ashamed—too timid to advance; 

She ventures once again—another pause 1 
His outstretched hand He tauntingly withdraws— 

She sues for help with piteous utterance! 

Chidden she chides again; the thrilling touch 
Both feel when he renews the wished-for aid; 

Ah! if their fluttering hearts ..should stir too much, 
Should beat too strongly, both may be betrayed. 

The frolic Loves who, from yon high rock, see 
Tho struggle, clap their wings for victory 1” 

The Fairies are sometimes seen 
yet in Seathwaite. And there is a 
sonnet on the Faery Chasm—about 
tlio sky-blue stone, within the sun¬ 
less cleft, bearing the footmarks of 
the tiny elves. Fancy thus awaken¬ 
ed will not be soon set asleep; and 
in another sonnet, she sees 

“ Objects immense pourtray’d in minia¬ 
ture, 

Wild shapes for many a strange compa¬ 
rison !” 

Niagaras, Alpine passes, and abodes 
of Naiads— 

“ Hail to the fields—^with Dwellings sprinkled o’er. 
And one small hamlet, under a green hill. 

Clustered with bam and byre, and spouting mill I 
A glance suffices;—should we wish for more, 

Gay June would scorn us; but when bleak winds roar 
Through the stiff lance-like shoots of pollard ash. 
Dread swell of sound! loud as the gusts that lash 
The matted forests of Ontario’s shore 
By wasteful steel unsmitten, then would I 
. Turn into port,—and, reckless of the gale, * 
Beckless of angry Duddon sweeping by, 

While the warm hearth exalts the mantling ale, 


Calm abysses pure, 

Bright liquid mansions, fashioned to en¬ 
dure 

M'heit the broad oak drops, a leafieas ske¬ 
leton, 

And the solidities of mortal pride. 

Palace and' Towei*, are crumbled into 
dust I" 

But the human heart of the poet 
longs again for Immanlife; and,re-as¬ 
cending from those sunless chasms, 
hear how ho sings the Open Pro¬ 
spect’* 
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Li.Uffh with the generous household heartily, 

At all the merry pranks of Donnerdale 1" 


But the Duddon is a strange stream; a thousand to one you don’t kno\^ 
and should you happen to walk half him—so sternly is he transfigured 
a mile by his side, in a reverie, on from a sweet-singer into a Boaner- 
coming to yourself again on your ges, or Son of Thunder, 
return perhaps from Jerusalem, ’tie 

" 0 mountain Stream 1 the Shepherd and his Cot 
Are privileged Inmates of deep solitude; 

I^or would the nicest Anchorite exclude 
A field or two of brighter green, or plot 
Of tillage-ground, that seemeth like a spot 
Of stationary sunshine:—^thou hast viewed 
These only, Duddon! with their paths renewed 
By fits and-Btarts, yet this contents thee not 
Thee hath ao^ awful spirit impelled to leave, 

Utterly to demrt, the haunts of men. 

Though simple thy companions were and few; 

And through this wilderness a passage cleave 
Attended but by thy own voice, save when 
The Clouds and Fowls of the air thy way pursue!’ 


But if we fro on at this rate, Jona¬ 
than—we shall soon have “ read oop" 
the whole volume. And what better 
might we do, lying here, all four of 
us, carelessly dilfused on the green¬ 
sward, far from the noisy world, en¬ 
veloped in the visions of a great 
poet’s soul ? This is the way to know 
and feel the spirit of this lovely and 


lonely, of this barren and bounteous 
land, where desolation lies in the 
close neighbourhood of plenty, and 
where the Hermit might find a se¬ 
cret cell within hearing of the glad 
hum of life. Let us recite two son¬ 
nets more—and then be up and go¬ 
ing—away to the objects of which 
the Poet sings—how holily I 


SEATHWAITE CHAPEL. 


Sacred Religion, * mother of form and fear/ 

Dread Arhitresa of mutable respect. 

New rites ordaining when the old are wreck'd. 

Or cease to please the fickle worshipper; 

If one strong wish may he embosom'd here. 

Mother of Love I for this deep vale, protect 
Truth's holy lamp, pure source of br^ht eifect, 

Gifted to purge the vapoury atmosphere 
That seeks to stifle itas in those days 
When this low Pile a Gospel Teacher knew. 

Whose good works form’d an endless retinue: 

Such Priest as Chaucer sang in fervent lays; 

Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew; 

And tender Goldsmith crown’d with deathless praise!” 


tLPUA XIRK. 

" The Kirk of Ulpha to the Pilgrim’s eye 
Is welcome as a Star, that doth present 
Its shining forehead through the peaceful rent 
Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the sky: 

Or as a fruitful psdm-tree towering high 
O’er parch’d waste beside an Arab’s tent; 

Or Uie I^ian tree whose branches, downward bent. 
Take root again, a boundless canopy. 

How sweet were leisure I could it yield no xnpre 
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Than ’mid that w&ve-vash’d Churchyard to recline. 

From pastoral graves extracting thoughts divine; 

Or Uiere to pace, and mark the summits hoar 
Of distant moonlit mountains faintly shine. 

Sooth’d by the unseen River’s gentle roar.” 


Prevailing poet 1 here, among the 
scenes thou hast so finely sung, 

** Fit audience find, though few." 

Few, indeed I for the Three have 
vanished; and in Seathwaite Tarn, 
the shadows of no Christians are to 
be seen but those of Christopher 
and Jonathan. -He informs us, that 
ere we had “ read oop taa haf o’t,” 
the graceless, mannerless, fancyless, 
unfeeling, unprincipled, and unini¬ 
tiated cubs had scampered over the 
knowe, and have probably been for 
an Lour, at least, m another county! 
Yes, Jonathan—you say right—they 
are to be pitied; but we have reap¬ 
ed— 

The harvest of a 4]uiet eye, 

That broods and sleeps on Its own 
heart.” 

Surely the winner will have the 
seiiHC to order dinner at the Chapel 
Alehouse. 

Wherever God erects a house of 
prayer, 

The devil always builds ii chapel there.” 

“ In tliis”—quoth Mr Green, who, 
you know, Jonathan, was the most 
sober and industrious of God’s crea¬ 
tures—“ Mr Daniel is not quite cor¬ 
rect; such houses^ particulai'ly in 
thinly inhabited countries, are abso¬ 
lutely necessary to the comforts of 
distant parishioners.” Now, we are 
distant parishioners; so put his vo¬ 
lume into the haversack—and the 
** Bard’s” we return to our bosom. 
Now let’s be off. 

Descent may be adverse to young¬ 
er knees—but to ours it is natural; 
and, 

“ Smooth-slldlug, without step,” 

down the sward, we feci like an ^ed 
eagle skimming in easy undulations, 
ere ho alights to fold up bis wings. 

Sweet Seathwaite! for, spite oT all 
thy sternness, art thou, indeed, most 
sweet—^may we believe from that 
sunny smile kindling up tby groves 
into greenness that obliterates the 
bron^n of thy superincumbent cliffs 
—that thou rejoicest to see agidn 
tho Wanderer, who, in life’s ai'dent 


prime, was with thee so oft of 
yore in thy silvan solitudesi Much 
changed—thou seest—are we—In 
face and figure so sorely changed 
that haply we seem to thee a stranger, 
and must pass by a disregarded 
dow! Alas I we feel as u we were 
forgotten I we, and all those dawns, 
morns, days, eves, and nights! In¬ 
sensate Seathwaite! what art thou:, 
but an assemblage of rocks, stones, 
clods, ‘ stumps, and trees F Our 
imaginatiofi^ it was that vivified 
thee into beauty—till thou becamest 
symbolical of all spiritual essences, 
embodied Poetry of a paradissdcal 
state of being, which, on this fdr re- 
presentment, transcendently returns 
—but overspread now, and inter¬ 
fused with a profoundest pathos that 
almost subdues the glory of nature 
into the glimmer of tho grave, so¬ 
lemnizing life by death, and subject¬ 
ing the dim past and the bright pre¬ 
sent to the mysterious future, till 
faith flings herself humbly at the 
feet of God. 

And thou, too, art somewhat 
changed, sweet Seathwaite! Thou, 
too, art getting old I But with thee, 
ago is but a change into beauty still 
more beauteous.” A gradual altera¬ 
tion, during all the while of our long 
absence, has been silently taking 
place upon the character of thy groves, 
Glades are gone like overshadowed 
sun-spots. We see rocky pastures 
where then the coppice-wood grew— 
smooth fields of barley-braird that 
then were rocky pastures. We miss 
that bright blue river—heard above 
the Alder Ford—where hungthenest- 
hiding hazels; we hear, not see, the 
Fairies’ waterfall. Pools that of yore 
still slept In branchy twilight, now 
shine in day and picture-passing 
clouds. Some oaks nave fallen that 
should have lived for ever; and 
strange confuMon In our memory 
grows from the whole of these be¬ 
wildering woods. But amidst all the 
change m unceasing growth and un¬ 
ceasing decay, thou art the same 
sweet Seathwaite still—and unal¬ 
tered for enter the lines magnificent 
now ^avim by tby multitudinous, 
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inountams aldug the peaceful hea¬ 
vens. 

The wallet is empty of all viands 
now—Jonathan—and in the chapel 
alehouse it may happen that the sole 
fare may be but ham and eggs. You 
«ee this crutch. We unscrew the 
cross, and out of the bole emerges a 
fishing-rod, of which the pieces may 
be put up HO as to suit mitinow, 
trout^ grilse, or fish. Now for trout 
One of the seals dangling at our 
watch-chdn is a reel. ’Tis an en¬ 
snaring seal, Jonathan—and on all 
our love-letters it leaves its irresisti¬ 
ble impress. A silk reel-line you 
observe, Jonathan, and gut like gos¬ 
samer, to whose invisibility in wa¬ 
ter are attached the murderous mid¬ 
ges with black half-heckle on the 
yellow bodies, and brown nmllard'- 
wings, adjusted by the microscopic 
eye and fairy finger of Margaret— 
that is, Mrs Widow Phin, Not a 
breath of air—the river is low—and 
bright tho sun—nor will he reach 
for an hour to come those castellated 
clouds. But let us lay our lures 
among tho lucid murmurs, and in a 
minute shall you see the silver-shi¬ 
ners in various sizes dancing on tho 
gravel or the greensward, up from 
tho not unsuccessful imitation of 
the minnow to what might seem— 
nay, may be—the salmon^s self. 

Aye—there are two to begin with— 
one at the tall-fly, and one at the top- 
bobber. We always angle with five 
hooks, Jonathan, on an occasion like 
this, when to garnish the grosser we 
desire some iry. Why, Oiey seem 
emoults! How can that be in the 
Duddon in May ? Trouts. But bom 
and bred in this gravelly shallow, 
their scales are as silver, and you 
almost suppose you see through 
them, as you hold up their twisting 
slipperiness between you and tho 
sun. Hal there*B a two-year-old 
off-at-score, as if on a half-mile race 
with a swarm of subscribers. But 
be will soon lose his fastness, Jona¬ 
than—and we have him hard in hand 
—that bia may not bolt off the course 
in among those birch-roots. You 
seethftt small circle of sand, ” sharp- 
cming its mooned horns*’—thither 
shall we persuade the sumph to sail; 
--Jonathan, don^t you almost find 
him fdready walloppingin your wtd- 
let^ !^ere he haa svmm himself 
a^oto^and thero, like a serpent 


wriggliiig about, his own mother 
would not know him, so enshrouded 
is he in sand. That comes of one’s 
suffering himself to be led by the 
nose—even in retirement—during 
these troubled times. Yes, Jonathmi, 
about a pounder. 

You seem surprised, Jonathan, at 
our incessant sport. "Tis the tackle 
as much as the touch. In suck 
clear, warm water as this, the very 
sight of a great, big, fat fly, like a 
drowned bummer, would sicken a 
trout—and if tied to.the end of a ca¬ 
ble, four horse-hairs thick, ’twould 
frighten a pool out of its seven senses. 
But these flies—scarcely flies—these 
midges, moving like motes on tho 
water, solicit the fishy stomt'ich 
with almost airy allurement, which 
tlie largest lobbers—as you see— 
even wYien lying indolently beneath 
the bank, retired from the glare of 
noon that stupifieH their panting 
brethren in the unprotected chan¬ 
nel, have not the philosophy to re¬ 
sist. They sail slowly up to tho slow 
speck, and just putting out their 
tongues—so—lick in the inextrica¬ 
ble barb. It gives them no pain, 
Jonathan—merely a puzzle; and you 
may well think, that, for a while, 
they can with difficulty believe their 
eyes, when they see, by the receding 
stones, that they are journeying to¬ 
wards the opposite ** banks and braes 
o’ bonnio Duddon,” from which, al¬ 
most before some of them have lei¬ 
sure to distinguish the sward from 
the streap, they are transferred into 
thy wallet, Jonathan, that seems 
quick with child. 

You think wc have killed some¬ 
where from ten to twelve pound; 
and such slaughter—^pretty well in a 
Hunbright hour—will suffice to eke 
out the ham and eggs into no despi¬ 
cable dinner. Bless us—Seathwaite 
Chapel I and there are our friends 
sitting with the landlord in the honey- 
suckled porch of the alehouse, each 
with what seems a jug in his dexter 
hand. The scamps I that would not 
stay for the sonnets, though recited 
by an angel’s tongue. Alas! there is 
little love of poetry left in this low 
life of ours—BO now for the Ham and 
Eggs. 

The kitchen clock is striking six 
as we stoop our anointed head be¬ 
neath the alate-roofed door-way— 
and at six, to a second, stands our 
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watcb, such is the 87 EApatby between 
the worthies. We cheerfully con¬ 
fess that we have occasionally seen 
a clean tablecloth In a Scotch small 
wayside or hedgerow inn. But nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times In the 
thousand, they have shewn mustard. 
In England, again—the dirty is sup¬ 
posed to be as one to a million. April 
snows are tolerably white, and so are 
April clouds and April lambs—but 
they are grey in comparison with this 
cloth bleached in May sun and 
shower, whose drapery descends in 
graceful folds from this Round Table 
standing as firm on one leg as if 
it had four, at equal distance from 
hearth and door, bed and window. 
Such bread f baked of finest flour 
for the nonce in a pan-oven that rai¬ 
ses the light-brown crust almost into 
the delicacy of the coating of bride¬ 
cake, while close-grained even as that 
” mighty magic,” kytkes^ as you break 
it, the crumbling inconsistency of the 
fair interior! Graceful from the grid¬ 
iron that crump circle of oatmeal 
wafers, broad as the bottom of a bee¬ 
hive ; and what honey-comb! The 
scent is as of thyme,and by some con¬ 
juration, preserved has been the cel¬ 
lular framework all winter through, 
and therein lies the dewy flower-dis- 
tilmcnt, as clear as when the trea¬ 
sure was taken at harvest-close from 
the industrious people, who in a mo¬ 
ment hushed their hum. That is our 
pot of porridge; and oh! it is exqui¬ 
site when supped with cream! Of 
all liquid lustres, the loveliest sure 
is that of elder-flower wine. And 
delicately blending hospitality with 
the welcome due to all who pe>ace- 
ably enter here, the Mistress has 
placed that crystal at the Elder’s el¬ 
bow, saying, with a smile, that qua¬ 
lity have commended it,” and ’tis in 
truth delightful sma’ drink, and tastes 
racily of toe tree. Aren’t these pretty 
patterns of suns and sun-flowers, stars 
and roBe8,impre8Bedon theglistening 
countenance of thatglorious butter? 
Till now never saw we yellow. Put a 
spoon into that cream—^it stands for 
a few moments straight^and then 
slowly declining, leans on the edge 
of the jug, like a you^ lady about 
to go into a swoon. The sight re¬ 
minds us of the phial of concentrated 
. Essence of CoTOe in the fob of our 
jacket. Thwe k is, and nobody must 
mistake it for the ketchup:. All the 
hens in Seathwaite must have been 
laying to*day} else bow these plates 


of poached, and these bowls of boil* 
ed ? Seldom to be seen such a Tea¬ 
pot. But for the itroop, you might 
mistake it for a Tureen. Who ex¬ 
pected to see you here ? Yes—it is 
The Round —towering by himself 
on that chest of drawers. T^o—not 
by himself—beneath his shadow re¬ 
poses an unmistakeable Brandy-bot¬ 
tle ; nor will the froth on that ale-jug 
melt, till into it Christopher has dfip- 
ped his Roman proboscis, 

’Tia pleasing tous to compress all 
the meals that are usually scattered 
over the day into One mighty ano¬ 
nymous meal, in matter multiform, 
multifarious, and multitudinous, as 
in spirit the myriad-minded Shak- 
speare. Hark ! how deliciously sa¬ 
lutes our ears the hissing, and the 
fizzing, and the pabbling of the great 
pan in which the basted trouts are 
writhing as if in torments, while the 
gudewiie herself, though she has had 
her tea and toast, feels herself called 
on now, as she values her temporal 
and eternal welfare, to bring house¬ 
hold honour and conjugal prideto the 
aid of conscience and religion, that 
the Christian heroine may prove vic¬ 
torious over the temptation of the 
fish, and gain an immortal conquest 
over the savoury sin soliciting her, 
as Satan did Eve, with insidious 
whispers from the heart of that sedu¬ 
cing Fry 1 She turns, but tastes them 
not—and just putting the fork to 
her lips, with a scientific whawmle 
empties the great pan into the great 

{ flatter, and bearing the feast at arm’s 
ength and bosom-high, makes her 
entree into the Parlour like a Queen. 

Assuredly, next to the satisfaction- 
of a good conscience is that of a well- 
filled stomach. They are likewise 
kindred. So are hunger and remorse. 
We feel now that we have well per¬ 
formed our part in life—and are will¬ 
ing to leave the world to write our 
epitaph. Seem made for us, as if the 
carpentor bad taken our measure, 
bacK and bottom of this easiest of all 
easy-chaits. Yet we see from these 
quaintly carved numerals ’tis a hun¬ 
dred years old. Contemporary with 
it all the rest of the oaken furniture; 
for we know that the wife of the land¬ 
lord of New-Field was sole heiress 
of a statesman, and though die Hill- 
Farm and all its sycamores were sold 
to pay * ten mor^ages rolled into 
one,” in consequence of many strange 
calamities that kept befalling her 
bumble house, the “ family plenish 
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ingy was preserved, and fortune 
smiles now on tlie wortlty pair^ yet 
in the prime of life, though with sons 
and daughters ripe for love or war. 
That was a pretty creature who now 
took away the cheese—and the strip* 
ling who shook hands with Jonathan, 
when he has filled up a bit, will be a 
likely lad for the Belt at Carlisle. 

The scene shifts to the seat be¬ 
neath the sycamore that hangs Its 
twilight o’er the inn, ere it has touch¬ 
ed tlie open atmosphere, Avhich be¬ 
gins, however, to breathe of tlie stilly 
spirit of the late afternoon. Cuckoo 1 
cuckoo! cuckoo! The mellow mono¬ 
tone is not unmusical—but what 
means Shallow-bill by that flitting 
cry ? “ With soul as strong as a 
mountain river,” from the top of the 
pine beside the chapel-towcr bursts 
out the hold blackbird into a delirium 
of song—and seems delighted at in¬ 
tervals, to listen to its echoes tink¬ 
ling hurriedly among the rocks. Who 
shall sing a second to that song P Not 
Sonta^’s self—though surnamed the 
Nightingale. 

‘‘ In nature,” says Coleridge, “ there 
is nothing melancholy,” wisely mean¬ 
ing that no living thing is created for 
unhappiness, and that the ordinary 
language of inferior life is expressive 
of pleasure. We wish we could say 
that In nature there is nothing dis¬ 
cordant ; but were we to say so, the 
bray of that ass would give us the 
lie. If he be gifted by nature with 
a musical ear, there must be some 
peculiai'ity lu his throat and lungs 
that prevents him from carrying Ins 
ideas into execution. The distin¬ 
guished donkey has finished his solo, 
and we trust will not be offended by 
our declining to call ** encore.” Yet 
he has been unconsciously exerting 
his vocal powers to enhance the de¬ 
light of the ensuing silence: and in 
the hush, how pleasant the lowing 
of the kine, for ’tis the season oT 
calves; the milky mothers are musi¬ 
cal in their affection, and seldom 
have we heard a more harmonious 
concert of cows. 

But now ’tis gloaming—at least so 
tliinks that hat—as dips the flitter- 
mouse fearlessly witldn a foot of our 
heads, and then keeps wavering to 
and fro between the sycamore and 
the bam. The most cheerful objects 
seem almost solemn In the dusk*- 
Tvhile 


** The day is placid lu its going, 

To a lingering stillness bound, 

Like a river In its flowing, 

Can there be a softer sound ?” 

The loveliest of all light is that 
which precedes the moon, wliiie yet 
her unseen orb is journeying up 
from behind the* hill, and you are 
uncertain over what place she will 
raise her silver rim. Expect her 
rising as you will, the suddenness 
always adds a slight surprise to your 
delight, and for a moment you are 
doubtful if it be indeed the moon. 
Fullseenuow in slow ascension, how 
she deepens the whole blue serene 
of heaven*! For a while you know 
not that there are any stars. But 
look! there is one large and lus¬ 
trous—and now is the sky bedropt 
with diamonds, dim as if dewy; but 
there will be no rain to morrow, for 
no aerial tresses are dishevelled 
along the “ liftand the few 
clouds there are braided into folds 
of perfect peace. From heaven 
we withdraw our eyes, and they 
fall quietly on the house of God, 
Trouthcch Chapel—Laiigdale Chapel 
— \Vythburn Chapel — Buttermero 
Chapel—Wastdale Chapel—Seath- 
waite Chapel—we bless you all! And 
every other holy ediflee that cheers 
the Sabbath-silence of the moun¬ 
tains with its single bell. Children are 
ye of one mother-church, and true 
to her religious faith, in your hum¬ 
ble ritual, as minster or cathedral, 

“ Where, through the long-drawn ni^Ic 
and fretted vault, 

The pealing anthem swells the note of 
praise.” 

A sort of slumbrous softness seems 
as if it were dewily sealing our 
eyes, and sleep whispers us to steal 
away with her into the land of 
dreams. Seven long leagues of a 
mountain-walk are something to a 
man of seventy—’tis seventeen hours 
since Christopher and the Sun arose 
—and more than an hour ago “ the 
wearied sun betook himself to rest.” 
The remaining luminary—not the 
Moon—must follow the example; 
his age entitles him to the single- 
bedded-room—and his nights rest 
is broken by the mildest snore. 
Good-night, boys—and, Jonathan, see 
thejr do not get into mischief when 
their guardian has gone to roosU 

** To-morrow Ibr fresh fields and psatores 
new.” 
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ISMENE AND I^EANDEB. IN THREE BALI ADS. 

{From the German of IlUlty,') 

FIRST BALLAD. 


Since Adam did the fruit receive 
Of siii| there ne'er has been a 
More beauteous progeny of £vo 
Than was the fair Ismene, 

She was>^ju8t in her eighteenth year<i» 
A sight that quite entrances, 
FulUbeaviiig breast, and auburn bair> 
And lire in all her glances. 

Her figure all the grace bespeaks 
That was to Venus given ; 

Two blushing roses were her cheeks, 

Her eyes the blue of heaven. 

Her mouth a blooming Paradise, 

AVith ceaseless smiles abounding, 

And %vhen she sung there seem'd the voice 
Of angel choii-s resounding. 

And yet^if fame be not a liar, 

In deeds Ismene boasted, 

For which she now, at Old Nick's fire. 
Is broil'd, 1 wren, or roasted: 

For spawn of frogs, and hairs she threw 
Into the parson's churn, 

Hiseased the flocks, and with mildew 
She blasted all the corn. 

And every charm, from Satan, she 
Of witchery inherits, 

And at her call attendant bo 
Swarms of infernal spirits. 

Swifter she cuts the liquid air. 

Upon her broomstick sailing. 

While loosely streams her waving hair, 
Than steam*coach on a railing. 

And always on the first of May, 

She danced, upon the Brocken, 

The merry midnight hours away, 

With scarce a muslin frock on. 

And then, at times, was wont to rise, 
And play the beau, Old Clooty; 

And feast, with lustful look, his eyes 
On the half-naked beauty. 

• 

Then kiss'd BO greedily her hand, 

As If he would devour it, 

And lay, ev’n on the sulphur strand, 
With love quite overpowered. 

And many a weary hour he spent, 

Poor soul! a-billet-doaxing; 

And when, at length, to bed be went, 
His dreams were oil of wooing. 

Bat lair Ismene scorn’d the clown, 

And laugh'd at his effrontery; 

And sought her lovers in the town. 

And sought them in the country; 


And found, one day, where crystal streams 
Through flowery meads meander, 
Asleep, and dreaming golden dreams 
Of future bliss, Leauder. 

He dreamt of lovely Adelaide 
To him her hand extending; 

And blessedness the marriage bed 
And honey-mooii attending. 

Already seem’d the priest to join 
The loved with the lover ; 

And marriage-ring, and vestments fine, 
Before his fancy hover. 

And bridal maids already plait 
The garlands for the wedding ; 

And to the dance of neighbours met 
Are pipe and fiddle aiding. 

AVhut think you then ? the cunning witch. 
As she this way did wander, 
Approach'd and gave bis ears a twitch, 
And said, Get up, Leauder.” 

And she was like in every whit 
To her whose love ho courted; 
Leander from his dreaming fit. 

Bewitch’d with joy, upstarted; 

And round her neck his arms be threw. 
And many a kiss imprinted ; 

And “ Are you here, my own love true?” 
He cried, like one demented. 

Tlien hied they thence to shady trees. 
Because the sun’s heat fried them. 
And there the swain bewilder’d sees 
. A sight that quite surprised him; 

A splendid car before him stood, 

With gold and silver flashing. 

And coachman gay, in merry mood. 

The milk-white horses lashing. 

Of ivory the ear was made, 

With purest opal blended. 

Nor mayor nor monarch ever had 
A chariot half so splendid. 

They mount, and seat themselves within 
The curricle together; 

The horses rush through thick and thin 
Leander knows not whither. 

*Tis strange, hut authors arc agreed— 
They soar aloft to heaven, 

And eagle's flight, with lightning’s speed 
Unto their heels Is given. 

But we will let our couple steer 
Their airy flight together. 

And if this ballad good appear, 

You soon shall have another. 



and leander. 
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SBCOND BAIXAD. 


The car its airy voyage steer’d 
With ii«ver>ceaftiti^ motion, 

Until at length an isle appear’d 
Green glittering in the ocean. 

In distant southern seas it Iny^ 

Which nerer Cook sailed over, 

Nor those so famous in their day. 

Great Dumpier and Yancoufer. 

And sure it was a paradise, 

All earthly bliss unfurling; 

Joy murmur’d sweet in every breeze, 
And in the streams was purling. 

A divclling flt for gods, I ween, 

So famed in ancient story; 

In thousand dancing floods was seen 
Bright Pheebus* golden glory. 

And zephyrs bland from opening flowers 
In every mead snatch’d kisses ; 

Such love as in our youthful hours 
Is wont at times to bless us. 

And round about, in magic glarc^ 

The hyacinths were blooming, 

Aud apricots and peaches fair 
All fragrant and perfuming. 

And angel-voices In the breeze 
Were accents sweet expressing ; 

And turtle dovelets on the trees 
Were cooibgand cai’essiiig. 

Beneath the shade of matted vines, 

O magical creation! 

Out-gush’d the most delicious wines 
Into a golden basin. 

And in tbe lawn was distant seen 
A splendid palace towering, 

All proudly built of beryls green, 

And rays of glory showering ; 

The windows were of purple hae, 

All set around with garnet; 

Wide folding-doors of sapphires blue 
Did mightily adorn it. 

More bright than mortal mind conceives, 
The roof with gold was cover’d, 

And round about the drooping eaves 
An emerald glory hover’d. 

A magic castle, sure it was, 

Erected by the devil; 

God save us! where the fairies pass 
Their days and nights In revel. 

Within, a laiige saloon received 
Ismene and her lover, 

Where tapestries the sight deceived, 

All gaily plctored over; 

Jove, changed into a milk-white swan, 
Among the reeds was skiflklng, 


And by the hand of Titian 
Mars put to shame by Vulcan. 

The mighty Sultan eke was seen 
Tits concubines caressing, 

And masks, array'd in motley sheen. 

In Venice were grimacing: 

And Mussulmans in paradise 
With fairest hourls gamboling, 

And Dian through the forest trees 
With all her virgins rambling. 

And here they lived a life of glee, 

Beside the smiling ocean, 

And every morning was bohea 
Or chocolade their potion. 

And when the summer sun at noon 
Had reach’d the highest heaven, 

A banquet in the large saloon 
With festal pomp was given. 

Ismene winks and straigltt appear, 
Obedient to her wishes. 

Before l^eander was aware, 

All sorts and shapes of dishes. 

And sturgeons rich, and lampreys fair, 
Were brought in at her bidding, 

And roasted beef, and roasted hare, 

And last of all, plumb-pudding. 

And jellies bright, with seedcake baked 
By skilful hand of fairies. 

And more than you could well expect 
Of currants and strawberries. 

And glasses stood in close array 
Of beer and ale and perry, 

And after dinner good tukay 
And claret made them merry. 

And then they spent sweet hours of bliss 
Beneath an arbour shady, 

Where cards, backgammon-board, and 
chess, 

And lemonade were ready; 

And waited till the evening’s red 
Wide o’er the west was streaming, 
Aud to their supper then they sped, 
From golden dishes gleaming. 

And when the groves, la silent night, 
Selene silver'd over; 

Then wander'd forth In bright moonlight, 
Ismene with her lover. 

Beneath a branch log myrtle's shade 
They laid themselves reclining, 

Where Pheebe's silver glory play’d 
Betwixt the leaflets shluiog. 

And arm In arm entwined they lay. 
Their heart's desire indulging j 
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And more they did than modest lay 
Is fitted for divulging* 

And round about were myrtle groves, 
Their sweet retreat surrounding; 
With notes of birds that chirp'd their 
loves. 

Melodiously resounding. 

And softest breezes from the west 
Were through their ringlets waving, 
And o'er their gently heaving breast 
Ethereal unguents laving. 


m 

And when at length night's dewy rain 
Love's ardours had abated, 

Tbey hied them to the house again, 
Where softer pillows waited. 

And sung, instead of evening prayer, 
Were songs anacreontic, 

And loves of knights and damsels fair, 
In days of yore romantic. 

And then their weary limbs they threw 
On downy couches ample; 

We, with your leave, shall bid adieu. 
And follow their example. 


Ismene Md Leander. 


THIRD BALLAD. 


Thus passed the fleeting hours away, 

'Mid every earthly joyance, 
Throughout the smiling months of May 
And June, without annoyance. 

But, like each thoughtless wight, I wot, 
In luxury that wallows, 

Leander, with the witch, forgot 
The misery that follows. 

With sweetmeats and confects was so 
Disorder'd his digestion, 

That whether ho would live ano¬ 
ther week, it was a question. 

Ills face was pale, and to the core 
His worn-out frame was shatter'd; 
And like a man of eighty-four. 

His palsied member^ totter’d. 

And rubies and carbuncles play 
Upon bis swoln proboscis; 

Of iSmples bright, a thick army, 

His bloated cheek embosses. 

With dainty bits, and sauces rich, 

His appetite was sated ; 

The magic music of the witch 
Upon his senses grated. 

Then to the lonesome strand he fled, 

His revelry atoning; 

With many bitter tears, he mado 
A pitiable moaning. 

And “ Adelaide,” he cried, ** my first, 
My true love,” without ceasing, 

And wrung his hands, while suddea burst 
A flood of tears increasing. 

Perhaps yet in her mem'ry aha 
. Leander's name is keeping, 

With sobs and aighi most wofully 
His cruel absence weeping. 

01 could 1 kiss those tears away 
Approving my afifection, 

And of the months of June and May 
Blot out the recollection! 


“ Alas! alas ! who could have thought 
Of such a sad miscarriage! 

The wcilding-gaiments all were bought, 
And waiting for the marriage. 

The bans of wedlock had been cried 
Twice ill the church already ; 

My bride with tenderness 1 eyed, 

And said, ‘ Next week I wed ye,' 

** The day was fixed, and to the feast 
The neighbours were invited, 

And with an offering the priest 
Already was requited; 

Blit now our gulden hopes are gone, 

Our airy vision fled is ; 

My lovely bride is left alone, 

And dying, if not dead, is.” 

Nor were his wofol cries, I ween, * 

By haughty gods neglected, 

But in the distant sea was seen 
A sail, when least expected. 

The captain, pitying his case, 

With welcome summons ball'd him ; 
And brought him to the selfsame place, 
Where first the witch beheld him. 

Ismene stood quite petrified 
When first she set her eye* on 
The sail, whose winged flight defied 
Pursuit, ill the horizon. 

And tore her hair, and beat her breast, 
And scratch'd her visage over. 

And threw her down with grief oppress’d 
Where late had slept her lover. 

And spread her broomstick to the wind, 
And o’er the earth did wander, 

But never never could she find 
Again her lost Leaoder* 

And after many a year had pass'd, 

In many a strange adventure, 

They burnt her for a witch at last, 

And to the devil sent her. 
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TOM cringle’s log. 
SCENES IN JAMAICA. 


I CONFESS that I did not promise 
mjself much pleasure from my cruise 
ashore; somehow or other I had made 
up my mind to believe^ that in Ja¬ 
maica, putting aside the m:^nidcenco 
aud natural beauty of the race of the 
country, there was little to interest 
me. I had pictured to myself the 
slaves—a miserable, squalid,half-fed, 
ill-clothed, over-worked race—and 
their masters, and the white inhabi¬ 
tants generally, as an unwholesome- 
looking crew of saffron-faccd tyrants, 
who wore straw hats with umbrella 
brims,'wide trowsers, and calico jack¬ 
ets, living on pepper pot and land 
crabs, and drinking sangarec and 
smoking cigars the whole day; in a 
word, that all that Bryan Edwards 
and others had written regarding the 
civilisation of the West Indies was a 
fable. But I was agreeably undecei¬ 
ved; for although 1 did meet with 
some extraordinary characters, aud 
witnessed not a few rum scenes, yet 
on the whole I gratefully bear wit¬ 
ness to the great hospitality of the 
inli^bitants, both in tiie towns and in 
the country. In Kingston the society 
was exceedingly good, as good, I can 
freely affirm,"as 1 ever met with in 
any provincial town anywhere; and 
there prevailed a warmth of heart, 
and a kindliness both in the males 
and females of those families to 
which 1 had the good fortune to be 
introduced, that 1 never experienced 
out of Jamaica. ^ 

At the period I am describing, the 
island was in the hey-day of its pros¬ 
perity, and the harbour of Kingston 
was full of shipping. 1 had never 
before seen so superb a mercantilo 
haven; it is completely land-locked, 
and the whole navy of England might 
ride in it commodiously. 

On the sea face it is almost im¬ 
pregnable, for it would be little short 
of a miracle for an invading squadron 
to wind its way through the labyrinth 
of shoals and reefs lying off themoudi 
of it, amongst which the channels are 
so narrow and intricate, that at three 
or four points the sinking of a sand 
barge would effectually block up all 


ingress; but, independently of this, 
the entrance at Port-Royal is defend¬ 
ed by very strong works, the guns 
ranging the whole way across, while, 
a little farther on, the attacking ships 
would bo exposed to a cross hre from 
the heavy metal of die Apostles’ Bat¬ 
tery; and even assuming all these 
obstacles to be overcome, and the 
passage into the harbour forced, be- 
mre they could pass the narrows to 
get up to the anchorage at Kingston, 
they would be blown out of the 
water by a raking fire from sixty 
pieces of large cannon on Fort Au¬ 
gusta, which is so situated that they 
would have to turn to windward for 
at least half an hour, in a strait which 
at the widest, would not allow them 
to reach beyond musket-shot of the 
walls. Fortunately, as yet Mr Can¬ 
ning had not called his New World 
into existence, and the whole of the 
trade of Terra Firma, from Porto 
Cavcllo down to Chagres,thc greater 
part of the trade of the islands of 
Cuba and San Domingo, and even 
that of Lima and San Bias, and the 
other ports of the Pacific, carried on 
across the Isthmus of Darien, centred 
in Kingston, the usual 6u;f{)lies 
through Cadiz being stopped by the 
advance of the French in the Penin¬ 
sula, The result of this princely 
traffic, more magnificent than that of 
Tyre, was a stream of gold and silver 
fiowing into the Bank of England, to 
the extent of three millions of pounds 
sterling annually in return for British 
manufactures; thus supplying the 
sinews of war to the government at 
home, and besides the advantage of 
so large a mart, employing an im¬ 
mense amount of British tonnage^ 
and many thousand seamen; and ia 
numberless ways opening up new 
outlets to British enterprise and ca¬ 
pital. Alas! alas where is all this 
now ? The echo of the empty stores 
might answer where!” 

On arriving at Kingston, my first 
object was to seek out Mr ♦*#, the 
admiral’s agent, and one of the most 
extensive merchants in the pface, in 
order to deliver some letters to him. 
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and get his advice as to tny future 
proceedings. Mr Qallaloo undertook 
to be my pilot, striding along a*beam 
of me, and leaving m his wake two 
serpentine dottings on the pavement 
from the droppings of water from his 
.voluminous coat-skirts, which had 
been thoroughly soaked from his re* 
cent ducking. 

Every thing appeared to be thri¬ 
ving, and as we passed along, the hot 
sandy streets were crowded with 
drays conveying goods from the 
wharfs to the stores, and from the 
stores to the Spanish Posadas. The 
merchants of the place, active, sharp- 
looking men, were seen grouped un¬ 
der the piazzas in earnest conversa¬ 
tion with their Spanish customers, 
or perched on the top of the bales and 
boxes just landed, waiting to hook 
the gingham-coated. Moorish-look¬ 
ing Dons, as they came along with 
cigars in their mouths, and a train of 
negro servants following them with 
fire buckets on their heads, filled with 
pesos J'uertes, The appearance of 
tlie town itself was novel and plea¬ 
sing; the houses, mostly of two sto¬ 
ries, looked as if they had been built 
of cards, most of them being sur¬ 
rounded with piazzas from ten to 
fourteen feet wide, gaily painted 
with green and white, and formed by 
the roofs projecting beyond the brick 
walls or shells of tlie houses. On the 
ground-floor these piazzas are open, 
and in tlie lower part of the town, 
where the houses are built contigu¬ 
ous to each other, they form a co¬ 
vered way, affording a most grateful 
shelter from the sun, on each side of 
the streets, which last are unpaved, 
and more like dry river-courses, 
than thoroughfares in a Christian 
town. On the floor above, the bal¬ 
conies are shut in with a sort of 
movable blinds, called ** Jealousies,” 
like large-bladed Venetian blinds 
fixed in frames, with here and there 
a glazed sash to admit light in bad 
weather when the blinds are closed. 
In the upper part of the town the ef¬ 
fect is very beautiful, every house 
standing detached from its neigh¬ 
bour, in its little garden filled with 
vines, fruit-trees, and stately palms, 
and cocoa-nut trees, with a court of 
negro houses and oflices behind, and 
a patriarchal-looking draw-well in 
the centre, generally overshadowed 


by a magnificent wild tamarind, 
when I arrived at the great mer¬ 
chant’s place of business, 1 was 
shewn into a lofty cool room, with a 
range of desks along the walls, where 
a dozen clerks were quill-driving. 
In the centre sat my man, a smdl 
sallow, yet perfectly gentlemanlike 
personage. ** Dat is massa,” quoth 
my black usher, I accordingly walk¬ 
ed up to him, and presented my let¬ 
ter. He never lifted his head from 
his paper, which I had half a mind 
to resent; but at tlie moment there 
was a bustle in the piazza, and a 
group of navy officers, amongst 
whom was the admiral, came in. My 
silent friend was now alert enough, 
and profuse of his bows and smiles. 
” Who have we here ? Who is that 
boy, L— ?” said the admiral to bis 
secretary. “ Young Cringle, sir, the 
only one except Mr Splinter saved 
from the Torch; he was first on the 
Admiralty list ’tother day.” 

“ What, the lad Willoughby spoke 
so well of?” 

The same, sir, lie got his pro¬ 
motion by last packet.” 

1 know, I know. I say, Mr Crin- 
le, you aro appointed to the Fire- 
rand, do you know that ?” 

1 did not know it, and began to 
fear my cruise on shore was all up. 

" But 1 don’t look for her from 
Havanna for a month; so leave your 
address with L—, that you may get 
the order to join when she does 
come.” 

It ap;)eared that 1 had seen tho 
worst of the agent, for he gave me a 
very kind invitation to stay some 
days with him, and drove me homo 
in ids ketureen, a sort of sedan chair, 
with the front and sides knocked out, 
and mounted on a gig body. Before 
dinner we were lounging about the 
pift/za, and looking flown into the 
street, when a negro funeral came 
past, preceded by a squad of drunk¬ 
en black vagabonds, singing and 
playing on gumbies, African drums, 
made out or pieces of hollow trees, 
about six feet long, with skins bra¬ 
ced over them, each carried by one 
man, while another beats it with his 
open hands. Tho coffin was borne 
along on the heads of two negroes— 
adlg ro carries every thing on his 
.hea^ from a bale of goods to a wine¬ 
glass or tea-cup. It is a practice for 
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ibe baaterSy when thef t6ita6 near 
the home of any onh aj^lhst whom 
the deceaied was supposed to have 
had^ a gi'udge, to pretend that the 
coffin will not pass by, and in the 
present case, when they came oppo- 
ske k) where we stood, they bt^an 
to wheel round and round, and to 
fitagger under their load, while the 
choristers shouted at the top of their 
lungs. 

« We beg you, shipmate, for come 
along—do, broder, coma, away j” 
then another reel. " What, you no 
wantee go in a hole, eh ? You hab 
grudge gainst somebody lif here, 
eh I” — Another devil of a lurch 
—“ Massn * * # housekeeper, eh ? 
Ah, It must boT*—A tremendous 

n er —** Oh, Massa # * # dollar 
rink; someting to hold play’* 
fnegro wake) “ in Spring-path,*' 
(the negro Imrying-ground;) “Be- 
diacko say him won’t pass less you 
give it.” And here they began to 
spin round more violently than be¬ 
fore ; but at the instant a drove of 
bullocks coming ^ong, they got en¬ 
tangled amongst them, and down 
went body ana bearers and all, the 
coffin bursting in the fall, and the 
dead corpse, with its white grave 
clothes and black face, rolling over 
and over in the sand amongst the feet 
of the cattle. It was immediately 
caught up, however, bundled into 
the coffin again, and away they stag¬ 
gered,drumming and singing as loud¬ 
ly as before. 

The party at dinner was a large 
one; every thing in good style, wines 
superb, turtle, &c., magniticent, and 
the company exceeding! y companion - 
able. A Mr Francis Fyall, (a great 
planting attorney, that is,an agent for 
a number of proprietors of estates, 
who preferred living )n England, ahd 
paying a commission to him for ma^ 
nagiug in Jamaica, to facing the cli¬ 
mate themselves,) to whom 1 had an 
introduction, rather posed me, by 
asking mo during dinner, if I would 
take any thing in the long wag with 
him, which he explained by saying 
he would be glad to take a glass of 
small beer with me. This, after a de¬ 
luge of Madeira, Champagne, and 
all manner of light wines, was i^her 
trying; but I kept my countenance 
as well as I could. One thing 1 re¬ 
member struck me as rema^ablo, 
just as hre were rising to go to the 


drawingroom, a cloud of winMd anta 
burst in upon us through the opeu 
windows, and had it not beep for the 
glass shades, would have extinguish¬ 
ed the candles; but when they bad 
once settled on the table, they deli¬ 
berately wriggled themselves free of. 
their wings, as one would cast off a 
great coat, and crept away in their 
simple and more humble capacity of 
creeping things. Next day 1 went to 
wait on my relation, Mrs S—; 

I had had a confoundedly hot walk 
through the burning sandy streets, 
and was nearly blinded by the re¬ 
flection from them, as I ascended the 
front stairs. There are no carpets in 
the houses In Jamaica; but the doors, 
which are often of mahogany, are 
beautifully polished, and shine like a 
well-kept dinner table. They are, 
of course, very slippery, and require 
wary walking till one gets accustom¬ 
ed to them. The rooms are made 
exceedingly dark during the heat of 
the day, according to the prevailing 
practice in all ardent climates. A 
black footman, very handsomely 
dressed, all tohisbareleg8,(l thought 
at first he had black silk stockings 
on,) preceded me,and wbenhe reach¬ 
ed the drawingroom door, asked my 
name. I told him, “ Mr Cringle”— 
whereupon he sung out to iny dis¬ 
may—Massa Captain Ringtail to 
wait pan Misses.” 

This put me out a leetle —especial¬ 
ly as I heard some one say—” Cap¬ 
tain who—what a very odd name r” 

But 1 had no time for rcilection, 
as 1 had not blundered three steps 
out of the glare of the Piazza, into 
the palpable obscure of the darkened 
drawingroom, black as night from the 
contrast, when 1 capsized headlong 
over an ottoman in the middle^f the 
apartment, and floundered right in¬ 
to the middle of a group of young 
ladies, and one or two lapdogs, by 
whom it was conjointly occupied. 
Trying to recover myself, I slipped 
on the glaaslikc floor,and came down 
stem foremost, and being now regu¬ 
larly at the slack end, for I could not 
well get lowevi 1 sat still scratching 
my caput in the midst of a gay com¬ 
pany of morning visitors, enjoying 
the gratifying consciousnesB that I 
was distinctly visible to them, al¬ 
though my dazzled optics could as 
yet distinguish nothing. To add to 
my pleasureable sensations, I now 
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perceived from the coldoew of 
Boor, thetf in mj dowiJall the ^tae- 
trophe of my unmeationables bad 
been grievously rent, but I had no« 
thing Tor it but sitting patiently still 
axuiost the suppressed laughter of 
the company, until 1 became accus¬ 
tomed to the twilight, and they, like 
bright stars,'began to dawn on my 
bewildered senses in all their love¬ 
liness, and prodigiously handsome 
women some of them were, for tlie 
Creoles, so far as figure is concerned, 
are generally perfect, while beautiful 
features are not wanting, and my tra- 
yel had reconciled me to the absence 
of the rose from their cheeks. My 
eldest cousin Mary (where is there 
a name like Mary?) now approached, 
she and 1 were old friends, and many 
a junketing we used to have in my 
father’s house during the holidays, 
when she was a boarding-school girl 
in England. My hardihood and self- 
ossession returned, under the dou- 
le gratification of seeing her, and 
the certainty that my blushes (for my 
cheeks were glowing like hot iron) 
could not have been observed in the 
subdued green light that pervaded 
the room. 

Well, Tom, since you are no 
longer dazzled, and see us all now, 
you had better get up, hadn’t you—^ 
you see mamma is waiting there to 
embrace yau ?” 

“ Why, I think myself 1 had better; 
but when 1 broached-to so sudden¬ 
ly, 1 split my lower canvass, Mary, 
and I cannot budge until your mother 
lends me a petticoat.” 

A what ? you are crazy, Tom”— 

** Not a whit, not a whit, why 1 
have split my—ahem,” 

" This is speaking plain, nn’t it ?” 

Away tripped the sylph-like girl, 
and in a twinkling re-appeared with 
the desired garment, which in a con¬ 
vulsion of laughter she slipped over 
my head as I eat on the fioor; and 
having fastened it properly round my 
waist, I rose and paid my respects 
to my warm-hearted relations. But 
tW petticoat—Itcouldnothavo been 
the old woman’s, there could have 
been no such virtue in an old wo¬ 
man’s petticoat; no, no, it must ei¬ 
ther have been a charmed garment, 
or— Of —Mary’s own ; for from that 
hour I was a lost man, and the devo¬ 
ted slave of her larae black eyes, and 
high pale ff^^^eheaiC Oh, murder— 


TQU Site dwsUng, what 

is it to, the lustre of tbatsame eye of 
youra, Mary ?” 

In Ae evening 1 escoi^d the ladies 

to a ball, (by the way, a West In¬ 
dia ball-room oeing a perfect lantern, . 
open to the four winds of heaven, is 
cooler dian a ball-roopi any where 
else,) and a very gay affair it turned 
out to be, although 1 had imore trou¬ 
ble ingetting admittance than 1 bar¬ 
gained for, and was witness to as 
comical a row (considering the very 
frivolous origin of it, and the quality 
of the parties engaged in it) as ever 
took place even in that peppery 
country, where, I verily believe, the 
temper ^ of the., people, generous 
though it be in the main, is hotter 
than the climate, and that, God 
knows I is sudoriferous enough. 1 
was walking through the entrance 
Baboon with my fair cousin on my 
arm, stepping out like a hero to the 
opening crash of a fine military baud, 
towards the entrance of the splendid 
ball-room filled with elegant com¬ 
pany, brilliantly l%hted up and orua- 
inented with the most rare and beau¬ 
tiful shrubs and fiowers, which no 
European conservatory could have 
furnished forth, and arched over¬ 
head with palm branches and a pro¬ 
fusion of evergreens, while the po¬ 
lished floor, like one vast mirror, re¬ 
flected the fine forms of the pale but 
lovely black-eyed and black-haifed 
West Indian dames, glancing amidst 
the more sombre dresses of their 
partners, while the whole group was 
relieved by being here and there 
spangled with a rich naval or milita¬ 
ry uniform. As wc approached, a 
constable put his staff across the 
doorway. 

” Beg pardon, sir, but you are not 
In full dress.” 

Now this was the first night where¬ 
on I had sported niy lieutenant’s uni¬ 
form, and with my gold swab on my 
shoulder, the sparkling bullion glan¬ 
cing in tlie corner of my eye at the 
very moment, my dress-sword by 
my side, gold buckles in my shoes, 
and spotless white trowsers, 1 had, 
in my innocence, considered myself 
a deuced killing fellow, and felt pro- 
portlonably mortified at this address, 

” No one can be admitted in trow- 
aers, sir,” said the man. 

** Shiver my timbers!” I could not 
help tbe exclamation, the transact 
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tioas of the morning erovding on my 
recollhoUon; “shiver my timbertl 
* is my'^ate in this strai^e country to 
he. for ever irrevocably,.bound up in 
a rair of breeches ?** 

V My cousin pinched - my arnru-^ 
“ -Hush, Tom; go home and get 
mamma’s petticoat.” 

The'inan was peremptory; and as 
there was no'use in getting into a 
sqiilhlbble about such a trifle, I hand¬ 
ed my partner over to the care of a 
gentleman of the party, who was for¬ 
tunately accoutred according to rule, 
and, steppin|^ to my quarters, 1 equip¬ 
ped myself ui a pair of tight nether 
integuments, and returned to the 
ball-room. By tliU.tinie there was 
vthe devil to pay; the entrance saloon 
was crowded with military and naval 
men, high in oatli, and headed by no 
less a person than a general officer, 
and a one-armed man, one of tiie 
chief civil officers in the place, and 
who had been a sailor in his youth* 
1 was just in time to see the advance 
of the combined column to the door 


body, he must have l>ecu a taiWl—- 
Charge, my fine fellows,.and throw 
the constables out of the window, 
and the stewards after them* Every 
man his bird; and here goes for my 
Cock Robin.” With that he made a 
grab at his Lilliputian antagonist, but 
missed him, as he slid away amongst 
the women like an eel, while his 
pursuer, brandishing bis wooden arm 
on high, to which 1 now perceived, 
for the first time, that there was a 
large steel hook appended, exclaim¬ 
ed in a broad Scotch accent^ “ Ah, if 
1 had«,but caught the creature, I 
would have clapt this in his mouth, 
and played him like a salmon.” 

At this signal, in poured the mass 
of soldiers and sailors; the consta¬ 
bles vanished in an instant; the stew¬ 
ards were driven back upon the 
ladies; and such fainting and scream¬ 
ing, and swearing and threatening, 
and shying of cards, and fixing'of 
time and place for a cool turn in the 
morning, it had never been my good 
fortune to witness before or since. 


of the ball-room, through wliich they 
drove the picket of constables like 
chair, and then halted. The one- 
armed functionary, a most powerful 
and very handsome man, noiv de¬ 
tached himself from the phalanx, and 
strode up to the advanced guard of 
stewards clustered in front of the 
ladies, who had shrunk together into 
a comer of the room, like so many 
frightened hares. 

The place being now patent to me, 
1 walked up to comfort my party, 
and could see all that passed. The 
champion of the Excluded had taken 
the precaution to roll up the legs of 
bis trowsers, and to tie them tightly 
at the knee with his garters, which 
gave him the appearance of a Dutch 
skipper; and in all the consciousness 
of being now properly arrayed, he 
walked up to one of the men in 
authority—small pot-bellied gen¬ 
tleman, and set himself to intercede 
for the attacking column, the head of 
which was still lowering at the door. 
But the little steward speedily inter¬ 
rupted him. 

“ Why, Mr -, rules must be 

maintained, and let me see,”—^here 
he peered through his class at the 
Substantial supporters or our friend, 
—“ as 1 live, you yourself are inad- 
mistible.” 

The giant laughed,-—^* Damn the 


My wig! thought 1, a precious coun¬ 
try, where a man’s life may be peril¬ 
ed by the fashion of the covering to 
his nakedness! 

Next day, Mr Fyall, who, I after¬ 
wards learned, was a most estimable 
man in substantials, although some* 
what eccentric in small matters, call¬ 
ed, and invited me to accompany him 
on a cruisenmongst some of the estates 
under his management. This was 
the .very thing 1 desired, and three 
days afterwards 1 left my kind 
friends in Kington, and set forth on 
my visit to Mr Fyall, who lived about 
noven miles from town* 

'l^ie morning was fine as usual, 
although about noon the clouds, thin 
and fleecy and transparent at first, 
but gradually settling down more 
dense and heavy, began to congre- 

§ ate on the summit of the Liguauea 
fountsdns, which rises about four 
miles distant, to a height of near 
5000 feet, in rear of the town. It 
thundered too a little now and then 
in same direction, but this was 
an every-day occurrence in Jamai¬ 
ca at this season, and as 1 had only 
seven miles to go, off 1 started in a 
gig of mine hoBVs,with my portman¬ 
teau well secured under a tarpaulin, 
in defiance of all threatening appear¬ 
ances, crowding sail, and urging the 
noble roan, that had me in tow, close 
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upon thirteen knots. Iliad nb^^he 
apovc three miles, however; t^nen 
the-sky in a moment changed from 
the intense elate ef a tropica) noon¬ 
tide. to the deepest gloom, as if a bad 
angel had suddenly overshadoa^ed 
us. and interposed his dark wings 
between us and the blessed sun; in¬ 
deed. so jnstantancous was the effect, 
tiiat it reminded me of the withdraw¬ 
ing of the foo^]ights in a theatre. 
The road now wound round the base 
of a precipitous spur from the Li- 
guanea Mountains, which, far from 
melting into the level country by 
gradum and decreasing undulations, 
shot boldly out nearly a mile froin 
the main range, and that so abrupt¬ 
ly, that it seemed morticed into the 
plain, like a rugged promontory run¬ 
ning into a frozen lake. On looking 
up along the ridge of this prong, I 
saw the lowering mass of black 
clouds gradually spread out. and de¬ 
tach tliemselves from the summits of 
the loftier mountains, to which they 
had clung the whole morning, and 
begin to roll slowly down the hill, 
seeming to touch the tree tops,while 
along their lower edges hung a fringe 
of dark vapour, or rather shreds of 
cloud in rapid motion, that shifted 
about, and shot out and shortened 
like streamers. 

As yet, there was no lightning nor 
rain, and in the expectation of esca¬ 
ping the shower,as the win'd was witli 
me, I made more sail, pushing the 
liorso into a {mllop, to the great dis¬ 
composure of the negro who sat be¬ 
side me. “ Massa, you can*t escape 
it,you are galloping into; don’tMhssa^ 
hear do soundt of de rain coming* 
along against de wind, and smell de 
earthy smell of him like one new 
made grave ?" 

“ The sound of the rain,” In ano¬ 
ther clime, long, long ago, I liad often 
read at my ol(l mothers knee, “ And 
Elijah said unto Ahab, there is a 
^omd of abundance of rain, prepare 
thy chariot, and get thee down, that 
the rain stop thee not;' and it came to 
pass, in the meanwhile, that the hea¬ 
ven was dark with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain.*’ 

I looked, and so it was, for in an 
instant a white sheet of the heaviest 
rain 1 bad ever seen, (if rain it might 
be called, for it was more like a wa¬ 
ter-spout,) fell from the lower edge 
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ojl the black cloud; with a ettong 
rushing nOise. that increased to a 
loudroat like that of a waterfall. As. 
it came along, If schemed to devour 
the rocks and trees, for they disap¬ 
peared behind the watery akreen the 
instant it reached them. We saw it 
ahead of us for more than a mile 
coming along the road, preceded by 
a black line from the moistening of 
the white dust, right in the wind's 
eye, and with suA an even front, 
that I verily believe it was descend¬ 
ing in buckets full on my horse's 
head, while as yet not one drop had 
reached me. At this moment, the 
adjutant-general of the forces. Colo¬ 
nel F-, of tlie Coldstream 

Guards, in his tandem, drawn by*" 
two sprightly blood bays, with ins 
servant, a light boy, mounted Creole 
fashion on the leader, was coming 
up in my wake at a snot where the 
road sank into a hollow, and was 
traversed by a water course already 
running knee deep, although dry as 
a bone but the minute before. 

I was now drenched to the skin, 
the water pouring out In cascades 
from both sides ot the vehicle, when 
just as I reached the top of the oppo¬ 
site bank, there was a flash of light¬ 
ning so vivid, accompanied by an 
ex{floBion so loud ana tremendous, 
that my horse, trembling from stem 
to stern, stood dead still; the dusky 
youth by my side jumped out, and 
buried his snout in tlie mud, like a 
porker in Spain nuzzling for acorns, 
and I felt more queerishuiaii 1 would 
willingly have confessed to. 1 could 
have knelt and prayed. The noise of 
the thunder was a sharp ear-piercing 
crash, as if the whole vault of heaven 
had been made of glass, and had 
been shivered at a blow by the band 
of the Almighty. 

It was, 1 am sure, twenty seconds 
before the usual roar and rumbling 
from the reverberation of tbc.report 
from the hills, and among the clouds. 
Avas heard. 

I drove on. and arrived just in 
time to dress for dinner, but 1 did 
not learn till next day. that the flash 
which paralysed me, had struck dead 
the Colonel’s servant and leading 
horse, as he ascended the bank of 
the ravine, by this time so much 
swollen, that the body of the lad 
was washed off* the road into the 
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nefgbUouHng gullf, where it was 
found, ^hen the waters subsided, 
entirely covered with sand. 1 found 
the party co^regated in the piazza 
around Mr who was passing 
his jokes, without much regard to 
the feelings of his guests, and exhi¬ 
biting as great a disregard of tho 
common civilities and courtesies of 
life as can be well imagined. One of 
the party was a little red-faced gen¬ 
tleman, PeregrineWhiffle, Esquire,by 
name, who, ui Jamaica parlance, was 
designated o-nextraordinary master in 
Chancery, the overseer of the pen, 
or breeding-farm, in the great house 
as it is called, or mansion-house, of 
which Mr Fyall resided, and a merry, 
laughing,Intelligent,round, red-faced 
man, with a sort of Duncan Kuock- 
dunder nose, through the wide nos¬ 
trils of which you could see a cable’s 
length into his head; he was either 
Fyall’s head clerk, or a sort of first 
lieutenant; these personages and 
myself composed the party. The 
dinner itself was excellent, although 
rather of the rough-and-round order; 
the wines and food intrinsically good; 
but my appetite was not increased by 
the exhibition of a deformed, bloated 
negro child, about ten years old, which 
Mr Fyall planted at his elbow, and, 
by WRjy of practical joke, stuffed to 
repletion with all kinds oi food and 
strong drink, until the little dingy 
brute was carried out drunk. 

The wine circulated freely, and 
by and bv Fyall indulged in some 
remarkable stories of his youth, for 
he was the only speaker, which I 
found some difficulty in swallowing, 
until at length, on one thumper be¬ 
ing tabled, involving an impossibility, 
ana utterly indigestible,! involunta¬ 
rily exclaimed, By Jupiter !’* 

You want any ting, massa,** 
promptly chimed in the black ser¬ 
vant at my elbow, a diminutive kiln- 
dried old nearo. 

" No,” said I, rather caught. 

** Ob, me tink you call for Jupi¬ 
ter.”, 

I looked in the baboon’s face— 
" Why, if I did; what then V” 

** Only me Jupiter, at massa sar- 
vice, dat all.” 

You are, eh, no weat shakes of 
a Thunderer; and wiio is that tall 
square man standing'behind your 
master’s chair ?” 

** Daddy Cupid, massa.” 


** And the old woman who is car¬ 
rying away the dishes in the Piaz¬ 
za F 


“ Mammy Weenus ” 

“ Daddy Cupid, and Mammy Wee¬ 
nus—Shade ot Homer!” 

Jupiter, to my surprise, shrunk 
from my side as if he had received 
a blow, and the next moment 1 could 
heai* him communing with Venus in 
the Piazza.* 

“ For true, dat leetle man of war, 
Bucra, must be Obeah man; how de 
debil him come to sab^ dat it was 
stable hoy, Homer, who broke do 
candle shade on massa right hand, 
dat one wid de piece broken out of 
de edgeand here he pointed to¬ 
wards it with his fAin—a negro al¬ 
ways points with his chin. 

I had never slept on shore be¬ 
fore ; the night season in the coun¬ 
try In dear old England, we all know, 
is usually one ot the deepest still¬ 
ness—here it was any thing but still; 
—as the evening closed in, there arose 
a loud humming noise, a compound 
of the buzzing, and chirping, and 
whistling, and croaking or number¬ 
less reptiles and insects, on the earth, 
in the air, and in the water. 1 was 
awakened out of my first sleep by 
it, not that the sound was disagree¬ 
able, but it was unusual; and every 
now and then a beetle the size of 
your thumb w’’ould bang in tlirough 
the open window, cruise round the 
room with a noise like a humming 
top, and then dance a quadrille with 
half a dozen bats; while the firc-fiies 


glaqced like sparks, spangling the 
,folds of the muslin curtains of the 
bed. Tho croak of the tree-toad, too, 
a genteel reptile, witli all the usual 
loveable properties of his species, 
about the size of the crown of your 
hat, sounded from the neighbouring 
swamp, like some one snoring in 
the piazza, blending harmoniously 
with ^^0 nasal concert got up Iw 
Jupiter, and some other heathen dei¬ 
ties, who were sleeping there almost 
naked, excepting the head, which 
every negro swatTics during the night 
with as much flannel and as many 
handkerchiefs as he can command. 
By the way, they^ all slept on their 
faces—I wonder if this will account 
for their flat noses. 

Next morning we started at day¬ 
light, cracking along at the, rqte of 
twelve knots an hour .in a Sort of 
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gig, with one horse iu Uie shafts, and of surar and rum in Um boiliug and 
another hooked oh a breast of him distUmig-houseS. 
to a sort of studding-sail-boom, or One of them, the Head Bookkeep- 
outrigger, and followed by three er, as he was called, appeared lite- 
mounted servants, each with a led rally roasted by tiie intensity of the 
horse and two sumpter mules, sun's rays. How is Boldy Steer?" 

In the evening we arrived at an said the overseer to this person, 
estate under his management, having “ Better to-day, sir—1 drenched 
passed a. party of maroons immedi- him with train-oil and sulphur." 
ately before. I never saw finer men “ The devil you did,” thought X— 
—tall, strapping fellows, dressed ex- “ alas J for Baldy." 

BCtly as they should be, and the di- “ And Mary, and Caroline, and the 
mate requires; wide duck trowsers, rest of that lot?”—" Are sent to 
over these a loose shirt, of duck also, Perkins’s Red Rover, sir; but 1 be- 
gathered at the waist by a broad Ilevo some ofthem are in calf already 
leathern belt, through which, on one by Bullfinch—and I have cut Peter 
side, their short cutlass is stuck, and for the Lampas." 
on the other hangs a leathern pouch The knife and fork dropped from 
for ball; a loose thong across one my hands. What can all this mean ? 
shoulder, supports on the opposite is this their boasted kindness to their 
hip a large powder-horn and haver- slaves One of a family drenched 
sack. This, with a straw-hat; and a with train-oil snd brimstone, another 
short gun in their hand, with a sling cut for some horrible complaint ne- 
to be used on a march, completes ver heard of before, called Lampas, 
their equipment. In better keeping and the females sent to the Red Ro- 
tliis witii the climate, than the pa^ ver, some being in calf already I 
ded coats, heavy caps, tight cross- But 1 soon perceived that the baked 
belts, and ponderous muskets of our man was the cowboy, or shepherd 
regulars. As Ave drove up to the of the estate, making his report of 
door, the overseer began to baivl, the casualties amongst his bullocks, 
“ Boys, boys!" and kept blowing a mules, and heifers, 
dog-call. All servants in the coun- " Juliet Ridge will not yield, sir,?* 
try in the \Vest Indies, be they as quoth another. “ Who is this next? 
old as Methuselah, are called Boys, a stubborn concern she mu§t be." 
In the present instance,half-a-dozen “The licuor is very poor." Here 
black fellows forthwith appeared, he helped himself to rum and water, 
to take our luggage, and attend on the rum coming up about an inch in 
“ massa" in other respects. The the glass, regmar half and half, fit 
great man was as austere to Uie poor to float a maninespike. 
overseer, as if he had been guilty of “ It is more than yours is," thought 
some misdemeanour, and after a few 1; and I again stared in wonderment, 
short, crabbed words, desired him to until I perceived he spoke of the 
get supper, “ do you hear ?" juice of a cane patch.—At this time 

The meat consisted of plantation ata]],lathy gentleman came in, weai*- 
fare—salted fish, plantains and yams, ing a mostoriginalcutcoatee. He was 
and a piece of goat mutton. Another a moat extraordinai'y built man; he 
“ observe,"—a south-down mutton, had absolutely no body, his bottom 
after sojourning a year or two here, being placed between his shoulders, 
does not become a goat exactly, but but what was wanted in corpus was 
he changes his heavy warm fleece, made up in legs, indeed he looked 
and wears long hair; and bis progeny like a pair of compasses, buttoned 
after liim, if bred on the hot plains, together at the shoulders, and sup- 
never assume the'wool again. Mr porting a yellow fiz half a yard long, 
Fyall and, 1 sat down, and then thatched widi a fqjyi of sandy hair 
in walked four mutes, stout young falling down lank an4grGasy on each 
fellowsi not ove|ft»weU dressed, and side of his face. Fyall called him 
with faces burnt to the colour of Buckskin, which, with some other 
brick-dust. They were the book- circumatimceB, made me guess that 
keepers, so-called because they nc- he was neither more nor less than an 
ver see a book, their province being American smuggler. After supper, 
to attend tlie negroes in die field, a glass of punch was filled for eacli 
and to superintend the manufectiwe person; the overseer gave a ^ap 
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tbf» table with bin knuckles, and off terpoise with right good-will. At 
started the book-keepers, like shots length, tearful of the consequences 
out of shovels, leaving the Yankee, from the fury into which the man 
Mr Fyall, the overseer, and nlysclf, had worked himself, Fyall and I 
at table. daslied out the candles, and fled to 

I was very tired, and reckoned on our rooms, where, after barricading 

f oing to bed now—but no such tiling, the doors, we shouted to the servants 
‘yall ordered Jupiter to bring a case to let the gentlemen down, 
from his gi^-box, containing some The next morning had been fixed 
capital brandy; a new brewage of for duck-shooting, and the overseer 
punch took place, and I found about and I were creeping along amongst 
the small hours, that we were all the mangrove bushes on the shore to 
verging fast towards drunkenness, or get a shot at some teal, when we saw 
sometliing very like that same. The our friend, the pair of compasses, 
Yankee was specially plied by Fyall, crossing the small bay in his boat to- 
evidcntly with an object, and he soon wards his little pilot-boat-built 
succeeded in making him helplessly schooner, which was moored in a 
drunk, small creek opposite, the brushwood 

The fun now “grew fast and fu- concealingevery thing but her masts, 
rious,”—a large wash-tub was order- My companion, as wud an Irishman 
ed in, placed under a beam at the as 1 ever knew, hailed him,— 
corner of the room, and filled with “ Hillo, Obadiah—Buckskin—you 

water; a sack and a three inch rope Yankee rascal, heave to. Como 
were then called for, and promptly ashore here—Qome ashore.’* 
produced by the Blackies, who, ap- Obed, smoking his pipe, delibe- 
parently acenstomed to Fyall’s ratcly uncoiled himself. I thought, as 
pranks, grinned with delight.—Buck- he rose, there was to be no end of him 
skin was thrust into the sack, feet —and stood upright in the boat, like 
foremost; the mouth of it was then an ill-rigged jury-mast, 
gathered round his throat with a “ Isay,Master Tummas,youben’t 
string, and I was set to splice a bight no friend of mine, I guess, a’ter last 
in the rope, so as to fit under his arms nighfs work; you hears how I 
without running, which might have coughs,”—and he began to wheezic 
choked him. All things being pre- and crow in a most remarkable fa- 
pared, the slack end was throi^m over sbion. 

the beam. He was soused in the tub, “ Never mind,** rejoined tlie over- 
the word was given to hoist away, seer; “ if you go round that point, 
and we rau him up to the roof, and and put up the ducks, by the piper, 
then belayed th6 rope round tbe body but I’ll fire at you!” 
of the overseer, who was able to sit Obed neighed like a horse ejcpect- 
on his chair, and that was all. The ing Lis oats, whicJi was meant as a 
cold bath, and the being hung up to laugh of derision. ** Do you think 
dry, speedily sobered the American, your birding-picce can touch me here 
but his arms bein? within the sack, away, Master Tummas ?” Wliere- 
hc could do nothing for his own upon he nicAered more loudly than 
emancipation; he kept swearing, before. 

however, and intreating, and dancing “ Don’t provoke me to try you, 
withrage,everyjerkdraAviiigthecoru you yellow snake, you I” 
tighter round the waist of tho over- “ Try, and be d—d, and there’s a 
seer, wlio, unaware of hia situation, mark for thee,” unveiling a certain 
thought lihnself bewitched as he was part of his body, not his face, 
drawn with violence by starts along The Overseer, or Buiha, to give 
.the floor, with the chair as it were him his Jamaica name, looked at me 
glued to him, ,At length the patient and smiled, then coolly lifted his 
extricated one iff his arms, and lay- long Spanish barrel,'and fired. Down 
ing hold oftbebeam above him, drew dropped tbe smuggler, and ashore 
himself up, and then letting go his came the boat, ^ 
hold suddenly, fairly lifted the drunk- “ I am mortally wounded. Master 

en overseer, chair and all, several Tummas,” quoth Obed; and I was 
feet from the ground, so as to bring confoundedly frightened at first, 
himon a level with Limaelf, and then, from the unusual proximity of tho 
in mid ai.r, began to pummel his coun- injured part to his head; but the 
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overseer, as soon as he could get 
off the ground, wliere he had thrown 
himself in an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, had the man stripped and 
laid across a log, where he set his 
Servant to pick out the pellets with 
a penknife. 

Next night 1 was awakened out 
of my first sleep by a peculiar sort 
of tap, tap, on the fioor, as if a cat 
with walnut shells had been moving 
about the room. The feline race, in 
all its varieties, is my detestation, 
BO 1 slipped out of bed to expel the 
intruder, butthe instant my too touch¬ 
ed the ground, it was seized as if by a 
smith’s forceps. 1 drew it into bed, 
but the annoyance followed it; and 
In an agony of alarm and pain, 1 
thrust my hand down, when my 
thumb was instantly manacled to the 
other suffering member. 1 now lost 
my wits altogether, and roared mur¬ 
der, which brought a servant in with 
a light, and there I was, tliumb and 
toe, in the clinch of a land-crab. 

1 had been exceedingly struck 
with the beauty of the negro villages 
on the old settled estates, which are 
usually situated in the most pictu¬ 
resque spots, and I determined to 
visit the one which lay on a sunny 
bank, full in view from my window, 
divided on two sides from the cane 
pieces by a precipitous ravine, and 
on the other two by a high logwood 
hedge, so like hawthorn, that I could 
scarcely tell the difference, even 
when close to it. 

At a distance it had the appear¬ 
ance of one entire orchard of fruit- 
trees, where were minjgled together 
the pyramidal orange m fruit and in 
flower, the former in all its stages 
from green to dropping ripe,—the 
citron, lemon, and lime-trees, the 
stately, glossy-leaved star-apple, tlie 
frolden shaddock and grape-fruit, 
with tlieir slender branches bending 
under their ponderous yellow fruit, 
—the cashew, with its apple like 
those of the cities of the pfain, fair 
to look at, but acrid to the taste, to 
which the far-famed nut is appended 
like a bud,—the avocado, with its 
brobdignag pear, as large as a pur¬ 
ser’s lantern,-«»>the bread-fruit, with 
a leaf that would have covered Adam 
like a Bishop’s apron, and a fruit for 
all the world la size and shape like 
a Blackamoor’s head; while tor un¬ 
derwood you had the green, fresh, 
dew-spangled plantain, round which 


in the hottest day there is always a 
halo of coolness,—the coco root, tlio 
yam and^ granadillo, with their long 
vines twining up the neighbouring 
trees and shrubs like hop tendrils,— 
and pease and beans, in all their end¬ 
less variety of J[)lossom and of odour, 
from the Lima bean, with a stalk as 
thick my arm, to the mouse pea, 
three inches high,—the pine-appic, 
litorallygrowing in,and coustitutmg, 
with its prickly leaves, part of the 
hedgerows,—the custard apple, like 
russet bags of cold pudding,—the 
cocoa and coffee bushes, and the de¬ 
vil knows what all that is delightful 
in nature besides; while aloft, the 
tall graceful cocoa-nut, the majestic 
palm, and the gigantic wild cotton- 
tree, shot up here and there like mi¬ 
narets far above the rest, high into 
the blue heavens. 

I entered one of the narrow wind¬ 
ing footpaths, where an immense 
variety of convolvuli crept along the 
penguin fences, disclosing their de¬ 
licate flowers in the morning fresh¬ 
ness, (all that class here shut shop at 
noon,) and passionflowers of all sizes, 
from a soup-plate to a thumb ring. 
The huts were substantially thatch¬ 
ed with palm leaves, and the walls 
woven with a basket work of twigs, 
plastered over wdth clay, and white¬ 
washed; the floors were of baked 
clay, dry and comfortable. They all 
consisted of a hall and a sleeping- 
room off each side of it; in many of 
the former 1 noticed mahogany side¬ 
boards, and cliairs, and glass decant¬ 
ers, while a whole lot of African 
drums and flutes, and sometimes a 
good gun, hung from the rafters; and 
It would Imve gladdened an Irish¬ 
man’s heart to have seen the adjoin¬ 
ing piggeries. Before one of the 
houses an old woman was taking 
care of a dozen black infants, little 
naked, glossy, black guinea-pigs, 
with pa^i-coloured beads tied round 
their loins, each squatted like a little 
Indian paged in the middle of a large 
wooden bowl, to keep it off the damp 
ground. While I was pursuing my 
ramble, a large ^ponch shell was 
blown at the ovetseer’s house, and 
the different gangs turned in to din¬ 
ner ; they came along dancing and 
shouting, and playing tricks on each 
other in the little paths, in all the 
happy anticipation of a good dinner, 
and an hour and a halt to eat it in, 
the men well clad in Osnaburg frocka 
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and tro WBoi'3> and die women i4 Wize 
petticoats and Osaaburg shifts, wUh 
a neat printed calico short gown 
overall. “And these are skves," 
thought I, “ and this is West Indian 
bondage! Oh tliat some of my well- 
meaning anti-slavery friends wore 
here, to judge from die evidence of 
their own senses!” 

The following night there was to 
. be a grand play or wake in the negro 
houses, over the head cooper, who 
had died in the morning, and 1 de¬ 
termined to be present at it, al¬ 
though the overseer tried to dis¬ 
suade me, saying that no white per¬ 
son ever broke in on these orgies, 
that the negroes were vety averse to 
their doing so, and that neither he, 
nor any of the white people ou die 
estate, had ever been present on such 
an occasion. This very interdict ex¬ 
cited my curiosity still more; so 1 
rose about midnight, and let myself 
gently down through the window, 
and shaped my course in the direc¬ 
tion of the negro houses, guided 
by a loud drumming, which, as I 
came nearer, every now and then 
sank into a low murmuring roll, 
when a strong bass voice would 
burst forth into a wild recitative; 
to which succeeded a loud piercing 
ckorus of female voices, during 
which the drums were beaten with 
reatvehemence; this was succeeded 
y another solo, and so on. There 
was no moon, and 1 had to thread 
my way along one of the winding 
footpaths by star-light. When 1 ar¬ 
rived within a stone-cast of the hut 
before which the play was being 
beld, I left the beaten track, and 
crept onwards, until I gained the 
shelter of the stem of a wild cotton 
tree, behind which I skulked un¬ 
seen. 

The scene was wild enough. Be¬ 
fore the door a circle was formed 
by about twenty women, all in their 
best clothes, sitting on the gi'ouud, 
and swaying their bodies to and fro| 
while they sung in cliorus the wild 
Wge already mentioned, the words 
of which I could not make out; in 
the centre of the circle sat four men 
playing on gumbies, or the long drum 
already described, while a fifth 
stood behind them, with a conch 


.shell, which be kept sounding at in¬ 
tervals. Other three negroes kept 
circling round the outer verge of 
the circle of women, naked all to 
their waist dotiis, spinning about 
and about witli their hantis above 
their heads, like so many dancing 
dervishes. It was one of these three 
tliat from time to time took up the 
recitative, the female chorus break¬ 
ing in after eacii line. Close to the 
drummers lay the body in an open 
coffin, supported on two low stools 
or trcssels; a piece of darning resin¬ 
ous wood was stuck in the ground 
at the head, and another at the feet, 
and a lump of kneaded clay, in 
which another torch-like splinter 
was fixed, rested on the breast. An 
oli man, naked like the solo siuger, 
was digging a grave close to where 
the body lay. The following was the 
chant;— 

“ I say, broder, you can’t go yet.” 

Clionus OF TKMAI.E VOICES. 

“ When do morning star rise, dcii wc 
put you in a hole.” 

CHORUS. 

Den you go in a Africa, you sec Fetish 
dcre,” 

cnoitus. ■ 

You shall nyam goat derc, wid all your 
family,” 

CHORUS. 

“ Buccra cant come dere; say, dam ras¬ 
cal, why you no work?” 

CHORUS, 

» Buccra can’t catch Duppy,*^ no, no.” 

CHORUS. 

Three calibashes, or gourds, with 
pork, yams, and rum, were placed on 
a small bench that stood close to the 
head of the bier, and at right angles 
to it. 

In a little while, tlie women, sing¬ 
ing men, and drummers, suddenly 
gave a loud shout, or rather yell, 
clapped their bands three times, and 
then rushed into the surrounding 
cottages, leaving the old gravedigger 
alone with the body. 

He bad completed the grave, and 
had Buuatted himself on his hams be¬ 
side the coffin, swinging his body as 
the women had done, and uttering a 
low moaning sound, frequently end¬ 
ing in a loud pech^ like that of a pa^ 
vior when he brings down his ram¬ 
mer. 


^«ppyi QJmU 
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noticed be ktfpt looking towards 
the cast, watchingi as 1 conjectured, 
the first appearance of the morning 
star, but it was as yet too early. 

He lifted the gourd with the pork, 
and took a large mouthful. 

** How is dis ? I cant put dis meat 
in quacco’s coffin, dere is salt in do 
pork; Duppy can’t bear salt,” ano« 
ther large mouthful—“ Duppy hate 
salt too much,”—here he ate it all up, 
and placed tho empty gourd in the 
coffin. He then took up the one 
with boiled yam in it, and tasted it 
also. 

Salt here too—who de debil do 
such a ting?—must not let Duppy 
taste dat.” He discussed this also, 
placing the empty vessel in the cof¬ 
fin as he had done with the other. 
He then came to the calibasli with 
tho rum. There is no salt there, 
thought I. 

" Rum! all, Duppy love rum—if 
it be well strong, let me see—Massa 
Niger, who put water in a dis rum, 
oh ? Duppy will never touch dat ” 
—a long pull—“ no, no, never touch 
dat.” Here he finished the whole, 
and placed the empty vessel beside 
the others; then gradually sunk back 
on his hams with his mouth open, 
and his eyes starting from the sock¬ 
ets, as he peered up into the tree, 
apparently at some terrible object. 
1 looked up*also, and saw a large 
yellow snake, nearly ten feet long. 
Jet itself gradually down, directly 
over the coffin, with its tail round a 
limb of the cotton tree, until its head 
reached within an inch of the dead 
man’s face, which it licked with its 
long" forked tongue, uttering a loud 
hissing noise. 

I was fascinated with horror, and 
could not move a muscle; at length 
the creature swung itself up again, 
and disappearedamongst the branch¬ 
es, 

Quashie gained courage, as the 
rum began to operate, ana the snake 
to disappear. “ Conrie to catch 
Quacco’s Duppy, before him get to 
Africa, sure as can be. De metody 
parson say de devil, old sarpant, dat 
must be old sarpant, for 1 never see 
so big one, so it must be devil.” 

He caught a glimpse of my face at 
this moment; it seemed that 1 had 
no powers of fascination like the 
snake, for he roared out, ** Murder, 
murder, de devil, de devil, first like 
a serpent, den like himself; see him 


white face behind de tree; sec liim 
white face behind de treeand then, 
in the extremity of his fear, he popt 
headforemost into the grave, leaving 
his quivering legs, ana feet sticking 
upwards, as if he had been planted 
by the head. 

A number of negroes ran out of 
the nearest houses, and, to my sur¬ 
prise, four white seamen appeared 
amongst them, who, the moment they 
got Bight of my uniform, as 1 ran . 
away, gave chase, and immediately 
pinioned me. They were all armed, 
and I had no doubt were part of the" 
crew of the smuggling schooner, and 
that they had a depot amongst the 
negro houses. “Yoho, my hearty, 
lieave to, or hete goes with a brace 
of bullets.” 

1 told them who I was, and that 
curiosity alone brought me there. 

“ Gammon, tell that to the marines; 
you’re a spy, messmate, and on board 
you go with us, so sure as 1 be Paul 
Brandywine.” 

Here was a change with a ven-. 
geauce. An hour before I was sur¬ 
rounded by friends, and resting com¬ 
fortably in my warm bed, and now I 
was a prisoner to a set of brigands, 
who were smugglers at the best, and 
what might they not be at the wor8%? 

1 had no chance of escape by any 
sudden effort of strength or activity, 
for a piece of a handspike had been 
tliTust across ray back, passing under 
both of my arms, which were tightly 
lashed to it, as if 1 had been trussed 
for roasting, so that 1 could no more 
run, with a chance of escape, than a 
goose without his pinions. After wo 
left the negro houses, I perceived, 
with some surprise, that my captors 
kept the beaten tract, leading direct¬ 
ly to, and past the overseer’s dwell¬ 
ing. Come, here is a chance, at all 
events,” argued I to myself, If I 
get within hail, 1 will alarm tho , 
lieges, if a deuced good pipe don’t 
fail me.” 

This determination had scarcely 
been framed in my mind, when, as 
if my very thoughts had been audK 
ble, the smuggler next me on tho 
right hand drew a pistol, and held it 
close to my starboard ear, 

** Friend, if you tries to raise tho 
house, or speaks to any Niger, or 
other person we meets. I’ll walk 
through yom' skull with two ounces 
of lead.” 

** You ai'e pai'ticularly obliging, 
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said I; ** but wliat do you promise 
yourselves by carrying me off? 
Were you to murder me, you would 
be none the richer; for I have no 
valuables about me, as you may 
easily ascertain by searching me/* 

" And do you lliink that freeborn 
Americans like we have kidnapped 
you for your dirty rings, and watch, 
and mayhap a few dmlars, whicli 1 
takes you to mean by your walu- 
boles, as you calls them 

Why, then, what, in the devil*8 
name, have you kidnapped me for ?*’ 
And I began to feel my clioler over¬ 
powering my discretion, when Mas¬ 
ter Paul Brandywine, who 1 now 
suspected to bo the mate of the 
smuggler, took the small liberty of 
jerking the landyard, that had been 
made tast to the middle of the hand¬ 
spike, so violently, that 1 thought 
botli my shoulders were dislocated; 
for I was fairly checked down on 
my back, just as you may have seen 
a pig-merchant on the Ferinoy road 
bring an uproarious boar to Ids inar- 
Towbones; while the man, who had 
previously threatened to blow my 
brains out, knelt beside me, and 
civilly insinuated, that “ if I was 
tired of my life, he calculated 1 had 
better speak as loud again/* 

^ There was no jest iu all this; so 1 
bad nothing for it but to walk si¬ 
lently along with my escort, after 
having gathered myself up as well 
as 1 could. We crept so close un¬ 
der the windows of the overseer’s 
house, wlierc we picked up a lot of 
empty ankers, slung on a long pole, 
that 1 fancied 1 heard, or really did 
hear, some one snore—oh how 1 en¬ 
vied the sleeper! At length wo 
reached the beach, where we found 
two men lying on their oars, iu what, 
so far as I could distinguish, appear¬ 
ed to be a sharp swlft-lookiug whale 
boat, which they kept close to, with 
xer head forward, however, to be 
ready for a start, should any thing 
Bu^icious appear close to them. 

^ The boat-keeper hailed promptly, 
f Who goes there,” as they feather¬ 
ed lifeir oars. 

** The Tidy little wave,” was the 
answer. 

No more words passed, and the 
men who had, in the first instance, 
uUed a sti^oke or two to give the 
oat way, now backed water, and 


tailed her on to the beacJi, wlicn w*c 
all stepped on board. 

Two of my captors now took each 
an oar; we shoved off, and glanced 
away through the darkness, along 
the smooth surface of the sparkling 
sea, until we readied the schooner, 
by this time hauled out into the fair 
way at llie mouth of the cove, where 
she lay hove short, with her mainsail 
hoisted up, riding to the land-wind, 
and apparently all ready to cant and 
bo off tiie moment the boat returned. 

As we came alongside, the cap¬ 
tain of her, my friend Obediab, as I 
had no difficulty in guessing, from 
his very out of the way configura¬ 
tion, dark as it was, called out, ** I 
says, Paul, who have you got in the 
starn-sheeta there ?” 

“ A bloody spy, captaiu; he who 
^vaa with the overseer when he pep¬ 
pered your sheathing t’other mom- 
mg/’ 

Olu, bring him on board—bring 
him on board. I knows there be a 
man-of-war schooner close aboard 
of the island, somewheres here¬ 
abouts. I sees through it all, smash 
my eyes!—I sees through it.—But 
what kept you, Paul ? Don’t you sec 
the morniiig-star has risen/’ 

By this time I stood on the deck 
of the little vessel, which was not 
above a foot out of the water; and 
Obediab, as lie spoke, pbinted to tlie 
small dark pit of a companion, for 
there was no light below, nor indeed 
any where on board, except in the 
binnacle, and that carefully masked, 
indicating by his threatening man¬ 
ner, that 1 was to get below as 
speedily as possible. 

_ “ Don’t you see the moming-star, 
sir ? Why the sun will be up in an 
hour, 1 calculate, and then the sea- 
breeze will be down on us before 
w^et any thing of an oflfing,” 

The mention of the morning-star 
recalled vividly to iny recollection 
the scene I had so recently witness¬ 
ed at the negro wake; it seemed 
there was another person beside 
poor Quacco, likely to be crammed 
into a bole before the day broke, and 
to be carried to Africa, too, for what 
1 knew; but one must needs go 
when the devil drives, so 1 slipped 
down into the cabin, and the schoon¬ 
er having weighed, made sail to the 
northward. 
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M*QREGOn’S BRITISH AMERICA, 

We are summoned^ by the import- in onr Transatlantic realm], M^ill ’ 
ant labours of Mr M'Gregor, to a doubtless tend to results the same 
duty which has something of a pa- in kind, Jiowever differing in degree, 
triotic value at all times, and at this on the gulf of St Lawrence as on the 
time, for many parts of our domestic Thames or on the Clyde. One dan- 
empire, somctliingof a local interest ger only would threaten such a con- 
—the dutybf exposing to British eyes summation—tlie possible want of a 
the great field of enterprise which is sufficient internal cohesion. Left to 
annually expanding before us in our themselves, several provinces might 
British American dependencies. Ne- find a momentary interest, or might 
ver was so vast a system of sucli dc- imagine a lasting one, in disclaiming 
pendencies so little known in any their British allegiance; and miglit 
national sense, or so inadequately pass over to the Federal Union of the 
valued. iSj/stem we call them, mean- great American Republic. But ex- 
ing that, as their natural advantages actly this danger it is for vv)iich we 
are gradually coining forward to our iiave it in our power to provide by 
knowledge, they betray such several good policy, by paterual government, 
and partial endowments of wealth and by those institutions for nursing 
and situation, as prove them to have a civic aud patriotic spirit, which hi- 
been designed for mutual depend- ilierto we have but too much neglect- 
ence and co-operation; singly, they ed. Even the use of the French Jan- 
arc all weak; jointly, they compose gnage in the Canadas has been too 
the framework of a strong empire, indulgently treated by the British 
Were it, indeed, possible [we abo- government. Of all barriers in the 
minato so sad an augury] that the way of civic sympathy and unity of 
mixed polity of our glorious country national feeling, language is the most 
should ever be dissolved by the ef- difficult to surmount. But in three- 
forts of anarchy taking the shape of fourths of a century, by means of 
reformation, or that, by any other schools, and by provisions for annex* 
unhappy revolutions, the House of irig important civil privileges to the 
Brunswick (like that of Braganza) use of tlie English lanijuage, much 
should he expatriated and tlrrown inightliavcbexmacoomplished. Much 
upon its American possessions, wc may yet be accomplished; and some- 
affirm that a powerful empire might tiling, indeed, 4^6'been accomplished 
be developed to the north of the by the general equity of our govern- 
United States, out of no other rudi- nient in the midst of its many errors, 
ments than those which at present It is probable, also, that the tide of 
compose our colonial territory on emigration being in so large an over- 
tbe American continent The simple balance British, may have the effect 
discovery in Nova Scotia of coal fit* of diffusing and sustaining a British 
ted for the steam-engine [which the state of political feeling. British, we 
anthracite coal of the United States say, as not easily perceiving under 
notoriously is notj,—tliis one dis- w'hat other name or presiding inllu- 
covery^ in connexion with that of once it would be possible to create 
iron-mines in the same province, at such a unity of feeling amongst these ^ 
one blow lays the foundations—broad provinces as would avail to bind them 
and deep—of power and commercial into one federal whole. However, 
pre-eminence. Coal and iron are Uie if any other principle of cohesion 
two pillars on which our domestic could be found, and by wbatsoevei*, 
granaeur has rested. The same ele- means, if the end were but attained 
ments of power, unfolded under the of knitting these provinces into one 
same protection of equal laws [for, political system, pursuing the same 
excepting Canada, the British juris- interests, and animated by one na- 
prudence has every where taken root tional feeling, they have, we repeat, 
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within them and ainnug&t them the 
stamina of a powerful state, equal to 
all purposes of self-defence. In mere 
extent of territory, could that be ap- 

f sealed to as a fair exponent of their 
mportance, they would be entitled 
to take rank as a drst-rate power. 
How magnificent a country must that 
appear, one of whose lakes is 480 
miles long, and pretty nearly the 
same breadth, and whose principal 
river pursues a course of3000 miles! 
How impressive, again, to hear of a 
single province (that of Labrador) 
“ equal in square miles to France, 
^pain, and Germany !'* It is true, tliat 
this vast province is miserably ste¬ 
rile wlierevcr it has been examined, 
and does not support a resident po¬ 
pulation of more than 4000 souls, 
llut in these regions nature has so 
regulated her compensations, that 
what the land in some parts refuses 
the sea makes good. Along the coast 
even of this inhospitable region, 300 
schooners, manned by 20,000 Jlritish 
T^iibjects, arc annually employed in 
iishing; and the 'estimated value of 
the total produce is considerably 
above a quarter of a million sterling. 
Other fisheries in this same region 
are of such surpassing importance, 
that, according to the opinion of 
many able men, (of %vhora Mr M'Gve- 
gor is one,) without them Great Bri¬ 
tain never could have attained that 
naval supremacy which lias so re¬ 
peatedly been applied to the salva¬ 
tion of Europe. Even at present, 
when they are necessarily considered 
“ in their infancy/’ these North Ame¬ 
rican possessions support a popula¬ 
tion or 1,350,000 people. And that, 
which tliey may be made capable of 
supporting, by cultivation and im¬ 
provement,” Mr M'Gregor estimates 
at thirty millions; and, including 
the countries west of the great lakes, 
^ at pi’obably more than^//y millions.” 
The aggregate register tonnage of 
all the shipping employed to and 
from, or in any way on account of, 
these North American colonies, is 
-not less than 780,000 tons; and the 
n^tdber of sailors and fishermen em¬ 
ployed, at'least fi5,000. The estima¬ 
ted value (considerably below the 
real value) of the British exports to 
these colonies, is annually about two 
'millions and a half sterling; and 
the fixed capital (including the cat¬ 
tle) which they possess, Is estima¬ 


ted at forty-two miliions and a hfilf 
sterling. 

Of a colonial empire, thus far de¬ 
veloped already, and potentially so 
unspeakably magnificent, we might 
resume that some knowledge would 
e pretty generally diffused in this 
country. Yet so far otherwise Is 
this, that Mr McGregor is obliged to 
tax even our government with the 
most scandalous ignorance of ever^ 
thing^relating to these colonics, thefr 
interests, and their most notorious 
characteristics. The most injurious 
manifestation of this ignorance ap¬ 
peared in the general treaty of peace 
which followed the overthrow of 
Napoleon, of which more hereafter. 
But a more ludicrous instance is the 
following, recorded by Mr M'Gre- 
gor. We have all heard of the sa¬ 
pient factor who sent out a cargo of 
warming-pans to Brazil (in which, 
by the way, tl)e blunder was not ab¬ 
solutely indefensible, hot climates 
having sometimes chilly nights); but 
in the following case, [vol. ii. p. 533,] 
our government seem to have plan¬ 
ned an illustration, upon a large 
scale, of sending coals to Newcastle, 
" Beside the vast expenditure of the 
commissariat department, the pre¬ 
parations for naval warfare were 
managed in the most extravagant 
manner. The wooden work or the 
Psyche frigate was sent out from 
England to a country wliore it could 
be provided on the spot in one-tenth 
of the time necessary to carry it from 
Montreal to Kingston, and at one- 
twentieth part of the expense. Even 
wedges were sent out; and, to ex¬ 
emplify more completely the infor¬ 
mation possessed at that time by the 
admiralty, a full supply of water- 
casks were [was] sent to Canada for 
the ttse of the ships of war on Lake 
Ontario^ where it was only necessary 
to throw a bucket overboard with 
which to draw up watjsr of the very 
best quality.^* Wood exported from 
England to Canada! and water ex¬ 
ported from Downing Street to Lake 
Ontario! Is this possible? And could 
Sir James Yeo, who doubtless had 
many an audience at the Admiralty, 
furnish no better advice ? But let 
the truth be told. Our own British 
Cabinet, at all times the most ho¬ 
nourable and die best educated in 
Europe, has the least benefit of what 
we may call a professional appren- 
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Uceahip, No where will you fmd 
ministers with one half of tlieir ee-* 
neval knowledge. But the specmc 
knowledge of their stations—where 
should they gain it? At the univer¬ 
sities they learn what gives expan¬ 
sion and elevation to their mindSi 
but nothing which presupposes any 
particular destination of their powers 
in the paths of real life. Now, on 
the Continent the case is otherwise. 
There the education of statesmen is 
purely diplomatic; and, having little 
to do witli transatlantic politics, or 
generally with colonial politics, they 
liave, by comparison with British 
statesraoPj two great advantages:— 
the professional Knowledge required 
of them is less; and secondly, it is re¬ 
gularly taught to them in early youth. 
(!)ontinent^ statesmen receive apro- 
fessional education. But with us, 
education is in the widest and va- 

f 'uest sense general; and practical 
ife, upon which is devolved, in Eng¬ 
land, the whole burden of tuition as 
regards the duties of a statesman, 
hriiiga with it too many distractions 
of its own to allow of any tranquil 
studies. Moreover, in candour, it 
ought not to he forgotten that a Bri¬ 
tish statesman has a much wider 
cycle of duties, and a catechism of 
political knowledge much ampler to 
traverse, than his brother-statesman 
on the llhiue or the Elbe. One half 
of his energies is spent upon the ma¬ 
nagement of a popular assembly; 
this, in the first place. And second¬ 
ly, he has a colonial duty to learn, 
and a colonial interest to administer, 
which to his continental brother Hf 
WQ except a very few of the South¬ 
ern European states) have no sort 
of existence. Our Oriental colonies, 
it is true, do not make any large de¬ 
mands on the time of ministers at 
home; mere distance forbids that. 
But all those on this side the Cape 
of Good Hope, and especially the 
West Indies, have, in our days, oc¬ 
cupied and harassed our domestic 
government even more than our do¬ 
mestic affairs. 

This palliation, however, in one 
view, is but an aggravation of the 
blame in another; for, if Colonial af¬ 
fairs are amongst the burdens which 
oppress them, the more imperatively 
should it weigh upon their conscien¬ 
ces to make themselves acquainted 
wijih relations of these colonies 


to European politics and their real 
interests. Yet, from McGregor’s 
work, we collect every where that 
their policy lias been at the best wa¬ 
vering and indecisive, and, In some 
instances, fatally blind; of which we 
cannot need a better evidence than 
the fact of their having, by express 
treaty, co-operated in the re-esta- 
hlisbment of the French at the en¬ 
trance of the St Lawrence; thus wil¬ 
fully restoring a baleful influence, 
whose expulsion from those regions 
makes so memorable a page in our 
British Colonial history. 

Such being the darkness w'hlch 
prevails even in the highest quarters 
upon these great interests, we have 
all reason for peculiar gratitude to 
any writer who labours effectually 
to disperse it. That task is neither 
easy nor pleasant: it can rest secure¬ 
ly only upon strong arguments sup¬ 
ported by numerous facts, and upon 
faefs in the largest extent improved 
into their true bearing by arguments 
the strongest. A book of mere sta¬ 
tistics is blind; a book of mere rea¬ 
soning is weak. In the first, very f<3W 
readers can find their road; in the 
second, where the road is ofHciously 
pointed out, the reader distrusts his 
guide. Mr McGregor’s book is, in this 
respect, constructed upon the right 
plan. It is not, as might perhaps 
have been expected in a case where 
details so copious had been collected 
so laboriously, a book stuffed merely 
with the dry bones of statistics. Yet, 
on the other hand, the opinions and 
leading doctrines of the writer are 
every where sufficiently supported 
by massy facts and numerical calcu- 
lations^giving a basis to what other¬ 
wise were pure hypotlicsis, .and 
bringing within the light of palpable 
evidence what nii^ht else nave ap¬ 
peared mere conjectural specula¬ 
tion.^ Coming at this time, such a 
book discharges a critical service. 
For the colonies of British America 
are now making gigantic strides, 
such as will soon antiquate and su¬ 
perannuate the feeble and indeter¬ 
minate policy which has hitherto 
conducted their affairs in the British 
Cabinet; and it is only in the interr 
val between wars, that any pow^erful 
efforts can be made at home fm. 
breaUdng a new life into the coun¬ 
sels which should watch over their 
develppement. 
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It is more for her own sake than 
for any danger which her lnfluence> 
howsoever abused, can ultimately 
menace these colonies, that we have 
reason to pray for the triumph of 
sound counsels in tiiia chapter of the 
British policy. The lops of so im¬ 
portant a limb as her North Ameri¬ 
can provinces, would indict a heavy 
wound upon the reputation of Eng¬ 
land, and the European estimate of 
her power. iSA« would suffer; but 
on them such a separation would fall 
lightly. Th^ would soon manifest 
their self-sufficing powers for repel¬ 
ling aggression, and for exercising 
all the tunctions of an independent 
state.. To them no power could be 
really formidable in a military sense, 
except the great Republic on their 
frontiers. But as her purpose could 
be no otlier thau that of incorpora¬ 
tion into her own federal system, 
there would be no reason for appre¬ 
hending a sanguinary war of devas¬ 
tation. France, from the advantages 
of her position amongst the parties 
concerned, might sow momentary 
dissensions by means of intrigues. 
But eventually it would be the great 
domineering interests on each side 
which would determine the result; 
and both parties would make their 
final election with the dignity of an 
independent choice, and according 
to the pure balance of political in¬ 
terest. England, therefore, apart, 
there is not much to chequer the 
prospects, or to throw gloom upon 
the external Te]atiom,oi these provin¬ 
ces. It is, therefore, by a double ob¬ 
ligation the duty of a power which 
stands in this predicament, and holds 
its influence by a sort of filial suffer¬ 
ance and prescriptive reverence, to 
wield it for none but the most bene¬ 
volent purposes, and in a spirit of 
parental tenderness. Towards this 
(as indeed towards any consistent) 
end, the first step is—to make our¬ 
selves well acquainted with the real 
interest of the provinces which we 
are undertaking to benefit and foster. 
Without us they have sufficient in¬ 
ternal sources of prosperity; let us 
he cautiously on our guard that they 
lose none through our interference. 

On such a line of policy perhaps 
no book, before Mr M^Gregor^s, 
could furnish us with any adequate 
assistance. Hvt challenges our espe¬ 
cial notice from this cause-^that it 


is thoroughly eomprehensive. Any 
former work that we know of, sup¬ 
posing even that its Information were 
sufficiently recent, is liable to this 
great objection--that, by confining 
Itself to one province or two at the 
most, it foregoes the possibility of 
rising to a general survey of the 
foreign relations which connect the 
whole of these provinces with Great 
Britain and Europe. Viewed as an 
aggregate, our North American co¬ 
lonies present a cliaracter and a po¬ 
litical position which cannot be 
ascribed to any one of them indivi¬ 
dually. And it is necessary that they 
should be considered collectively, in 
order to appreciate the importance 
which even each singly may attain. 
Nova Scotia, for instance, taken sepa¬ 
rately, and resting on her own re¬ 
sources, will hardly be supposed en¬ 
titled to any very magnificent pros- 
peetK,* yet, as Mr McGregor ob¬ 
serves, 80 great is her capacity for a 
higher destiny in combination with 
a state already powerful—that she 
alone, by supplying one capital want, 
would render tlie gi*eat American 
Republic independent of Europe. 
All of these provinces in fact liave 
some natural adaptation to the hn- 
pcrfection of each other. And this 
it is which makes a comprehensive 
view, like that before us, no less es¬ 
sential to the truth and accuracy of 
the several parts than of the total re¬ 
sult. In point of correctness also, 
as respects the great mass of the in¬ 
formation furnished, we may pre¬ 
sume Mr McGregor to have had one 
advantage peculiar to himself—that 
much 01 it has been obtained from 
the records of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Halifax, an authentic source 
of such details not previously laid 
open to any traveller. 

In the first, or Introductory Book, 
Mr McGregor gives a general sketch 
of American History, from the 
period of its discovery. This was 
.perhaps necessary to impress an air 
of completeness and rotundity on his 
Ian; yet, in this pai t of his work, 
e travels over gi'ound which has 
been ti'odden by so many predeces¬ 
sors, that it was scarcely possible 
within his limits to bring mrward 
much absolute novelty. In one point, 
however, the spirit of reciprocal feel¬ 
ing between tnis country and Ame¬ 
rica in general, we are glad to find 
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him taking a tone which has unfor¬ 
tunately been too little familiar to 
our printed works on Americai 
though it tallies with all that we 
have heard in conversation from 
grave and temperate travellers 
^ It is common to believe,” says he, 
“ that the Americans cherish a bitter 
hatred to the people (»f England, 
Many circumstances have certainly 
planted sentiments of dislike to Eng¬ 
land, or more properly to the go¬ 
vernment, pretty generally among 
the citizens of tlie United States: 
but they are, notwithstanding, more 
kind to Englishmen individually 
than to the people of any other 
country. I may also observe further, 
that there is much truth in a reply 
made to me by a member of the Le« 
gislature of Maine, when conversing 
witli him on the subject: ‘ Sir,’ he 
said, ‘ if 1 were to punish men for 
abusing countries, 1 would first 
knock down the person who stigma¬ 
tized my own, and immediately after 
the one that abused yours; and you 
may depend upon it, sir, that tlie 
feeling is more general amongst us 
tlian even we ourselves think.’ Mr 
M'Gregor justly goes on to account 
for this secret leaning to England, 
from the common literature—the 
common language—and, until lately, 
the common history—which connect 
them with the country. 

In the Second Book it is that Mr 
M'Gregor, properly speaking, opens 
his sub ect. The British possessions 
iu North America, are the islands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
Prince Edward; together with the 

B rovinces of Nova Scotia, New 
runswick, and the Canadas, Three 
less considerable possessions we 
omit—viz. Anticosti, Labrador, and 
the territory west of Hudson’s Bay, 
the first as deficient in extent,and all 
as deficient in population. To each 
of the more important possessions 
Mr M'Gregor dedicates a book; we 
shall follow him according to the or¬ 
der of his own arrangement. 

At the outset of the subject, it is 
painful to find that the very boun¬ 
dary line which separates us from 
the United States, has been left open 
to endless dissensions, by the mere 
ignorance and carelessness of the 
British Commissioners. The ques- 
tftin was—to determine what river 
had originally been designated by 


the name of the St Croix. A short 
investigation would have cleared up 
that pmnt in a sense favourable to 
this country. But to save a little 
personal trouble, this was resigned 
to the interpretation of the American 
party: and tbusfto evade a day’s li¬ 
tigation, matter has been left for fu¬ 
ture wars, the territory in dispute 
being of first-rate importance to 
either side of the frontier; for, in 
extent, it is not less thali seven mil¬ 
lions of acres, and in fertility it is 
almost unrivalled. 

In characterising the geueral as¬ 
pect of American scenery in these 
northern regions, Mr M*Gregor no¬ 
tices, with the surprise which be¬ 
longs to such a feature of dispropor¬ 
tion, the dwarfish size of the moun¬ 
tains, few of which are so high as 
some in Great Bii^in. The White 
Mountains in Hampshire, it is true, 
ascend to an elevation of (i60() feet, 
and the Rocky Mountains to nine or 
even eleven thousand feet—a Pyre¬ 
nean altitude: but they constitute a 
solitary exception. The highest part 
of the Alleghanies is hut 2958 feet 
above the level of the sea; and no 
mountain to the north of tlic St Law¬ 
rence, not even the Algonquin, is rc- 

S ited much above 2000 feet high. 

r Johnson said of Miss Knight, the 
author of Dinarhas, upon.hearing of 
her intention to settle m France, that 
she was in the right; for that “ she 
was too big for an island.” And, 
seriously, such puny hills as theso 
seem too little for a continent. In 
reality, it is the lakes and the forests 
which compose the noble part of the 
Americnn r rrnery. With reject to 
these last, Mr M'Gregor amrms— 
“ that it is impossible to exi^gcrate 
their autumnal beauty; nothing un¬ 
der heaven can be compared to its 
effulgent grandeur. Two or three 
frosty nights in the decline of au¬ 
tumn, transform the verdure of a 
whole empire into every possible 
tint of scarlet, rich violet, every 
shade of blue and brown, vivid crim¬ 
son, and glittering yellow. The stem 
inexorable fir tribes alone maintain 
their external sombre green. All 
others, in mountains or in valleys, 
burst into the most glorious vege¬ 
table beauty, and exhibit the most 
splendid and most enchanting pano¬ 
rama on earth.” 

Mr BPQregor's sketch of the zoo* 
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logy of tliese regiouSi Is executed 
with a li^py s^ection of citcum- 
stances. But he is mistaken in sup* 
posing it to bo not generally known^ 
that the chai'acteristic superiority of 
American birds is in the splendour of 
their plumage, wlillst those ofEurope 
find a natural compensation in the 
beauty of their song; tin's distinction 
is familiar to most people, and, in 
fact, is notic^ in as common and as 
early a book as Thomson's Seasons. 

In the Cimpter on the Climatology 
of North America, we find it remark¬ 
ed, that the winter is oonimonly 
supposed to be shorter and milder 
than a century or two ago. And this 
effect, supposing it to have a real 
existence, is ascribed to the progress 
.made in throwing open and clearing 
away the woods. But Sir Alexander 
M‘Kcnzie, the American traveller, 
than whom no man was more com¬ 
petent to speak on that question, de¬ 
nied the tendency of such changes to 
produce any result of tho kind; and 
the result itself^ as a mere fact, is 
made very (|ucstionable by Mr 
M‘G*regor, who cites some anecdotes, 
which do certainly throw much 
doubt upon the statements common¬ 
ly received. The most disagreeable 
peculiarity of the climate, it bought 
not more probably to bo cliarged 
upon tho diet or other habits of nfc, 
presents itself In the premature de¬ 
cay of the teeth. “ It is truly dis¬ 
tressing,” says the author, “ to see a 
blooming maid of eighteen, or a 
young wife, either without front 
teeth, or with such as are black and 
decayed.” 

The first of our North American 
possessions, which Mr M'Grcgor 
treats of circumstantially, is New¬ 
foundland. To this he assigns his 
Third Book. It seems strange that 
this island, though the first discover¬ 
ed of our poBBessious, should be the 
least known; and it is still stranger 
to add, tha^ until a very few years 
since, tho interior had never been 
exj^ored by Europeans. 

lYie two points most notoriously 
interesting in the circumstances of 
Newfoundland are its dogs, and its 
great fishing bank. With regard to 
the former, it appears to be true (as 
we had often beai*^ that the dogs, 
valued as the Ncvrfoundland breed 
in this country, are not of the genuine 
race, niough a cross, however, they 


are admitted to be in the highest de¬ 
gree valuable. 

The Great Bank is in every view 
one of the most astonishing pheno¬ 
mena on our planet. In length it 
is 600 mile^ in breadth about 200. 
Some have imagined that it was ori¬ 
ginally an island, whose pillars had 
been shaken by an earthquake, and 
had in consequence given way. 
Others suppose that it lias been 
formed by accumulations of sand 
carried along by the Gulf-stream, and 
arrested by the currents of the north. 
It appears, however, to be one mass 
of solid rock. The Gulf-stream, by 
the way, is in itself a very interesting 
feature of these seas. The current 
is so powerful as to retard a vessel 
on its outward voyage from Europe 
from forty to sixty miles a day; 
whilst on a homeward voyage it in¬ 
creases the rate of sailing so much, 
that the sailors say they are “ going 
down hill” when they arc returning 
to Europe. 

There is. one page in the History 
of Newfoundland which is fitted to 
awake a more distressing and per¬ 
plexing interest than any the most 
impressive of those innumerable re¬ 
cords which trace the downward ca¬ 
reer of the poor perishing aboriginal 
tribes of the Now World, in their vain 
conflict with white invaders. The 
details of this case, as they are 
brought together from a great variety 
of sources by Mr M'Gregor, are not 
less stimulating to our curiosity than 
they are distressing, and sometimes 
even revolting to our humanity: they 
are attractive from the circumstances 
of mystery which still hang about the 
closing scenes of the tragedy, and 
yet, deeply repulsive from tho dis¬ 
honour which they attach at every 
step to countrymen of our own, pro¬ 
fessors of civilisation and Christian 
truth. The original inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, at the period of its 
earliest discovery, were a tribe of 
savages distinguished by the name of 
Red Indians. This was their appel¬ 
lation amongst Europeans, and was 
derived from the circumstance of 
their being painted universally with 
red ochre. But they styled theraadves 
Bceothics. Even at this early period 
it is probable that some foundation 
had been already laid of that jealous; 
hatred which has ever since marked 
their intercourse will* strangers; for, 
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in 1574, when Martin Frobwher was 
driven upon their coast hy ipe, he 
sent five of his sailors ashore in the 
company of a native, whom he had 
persuaded to come on board him. 
These five sailors \^ere never more 
heard of;' and Frobisher retaliated 
by carrying off an Indian, who died 
Aiortly after his arrival in England. 
Acts, such as these, of reciprocal 
outrage and injustice, compose the 
links of a chain which has been pro¬ 
pagated from that time to this in one 
unbroken line of succession; for, 
through a space of nearly three cen¬ 
turies, the hand of these poor Dmo- 
thica has been against every man, 
and every man’s hand against them. 
Presenting a character of fierce in¬ 
hospitality to strangers, they have 
been generally regarded as absolute¬ 
ly irreclaimable, and incapable of any 
impression favourable to the views 
of their civilized neighbours. Yet 
even in the earliest stages of our in¬ 
tercourse with them", tiicy must have 
exhibited a happier phasis of charac¬ 
ter to more equitable observers: for 
Whitbourne, in 1020, speaks of the 
‘‘ poor infidel natives of Newfound¬ 
land** as “ ingenious, and apt, by a 
moderate ana discreet government, 
to become obedient.’* However, un¬ 
fortunately for all parties, none but 
the fiercer and more intractable fea¬ 
tures of their character were brought 
forward by tlio circumstances of 
their position. Tlio neighbours, 
amongst whom their evil destiny had 
thrown them, civilized and uncivili¬ 
zed alike, all acted in a spirit of law¬ 
less spoliation; and for nearly three 
centuries these poor people were 
hunted like wild beasts both by their 
brother savages and by the European 
settlers. 

For the next 130 years, after Whit- 
boumo’s book, that is, from 1620 to 
1750, the scanty annals of this un¬ 
happy people, as respects their exter- 
nal relations, that is to say, their rela¬ 
tions to ourselves, Englishmen and 
Christians, yield one unvarying re¬ 
port : “ thetf were frequently shot by 
the fishermen and furriers. That,” 
says Mr McGregor, Is all we can 
trace of the history of the tribe.” 
It may be supposed that no people, 
red or white, will be apt to discover 
any law of nature which should point 
Hout as the primary purpose of their 
earthly existence to offer a mark to 


British rifles. Occasionally, we may 
well believe, there would be retalia¬ 
tion, as opportunities might chance 
to offer. And it is recormjd, that iu 
the lapse of these 130 years the Bceo- 
thics " were in the habit of coming 
suddenly from «the unfrequented 
parts, and stealing nets, iron, or what-* 
ever they could lay their hands on,” 
In fact, to shoot or to be shot, to rob 
or to be robbed, composed at this 
era the practical vade-meaim for the 
life of a Bmothic—the two tables of 
his law and morality. 

Thus passed a period of more than 
two centuries, filled with bloodshed 
and misery; outrage without provo¬ 
cation ih the van, and revenge creep¬ 
ing stealtiiily in the rear. It is the 
sad effect oi any solitary act of vio¬ 
lence perpetrated in the very thresh¬ 
old of our intercourse with a savage 
nation incapable of communication 
by writing, tliat inevitably, and by a 
mistaken obligation of duty, it pro¬ 
vokes some corresponding act of re¬ 
taliation : and as this is seldom re¬ 
ferred to its true and original cause, 
(forgotten perhaps or never general¬ 
ly known,) standing in a state of in¬ 
sulation, and viewed simply for itself, 
this act of pure revenge, that is, (ac¬ 
cording to Lord Bacon's remark,) of 
wild natural justice,” passes for a 
wanton ebullition of wild natural 
malice. Nay, it will often liappen 
from circumstances, that it will pass 
for an indicjition of treachery; for 
savage warfare being reduced very 
much to a contest or stratagem and 
ambush, wheresoever an act of vio¬ 
lence T8 otherwise justified to an 
Indian’s conscience, it will but ap¬ 
pear the more meritorious for being 
connected with circumstances of sur¬ 
prise and deception. Revenge, in his 
morality, is good, unconditionally; 
revenge, into which stratagem enters 
as an element, and where the victim 
is trepanned by disarming his suspi¬ 
cions, comes recommended by au 
additional grace of scientific execu¬ 
tion. Allowance must be made for 
that characteristic part of Indian 
ethics which has grown out of his 
situation, and which is consecrated 
to bis judgment by the iinmemorial 
usage of his ancestors. Whilst upon 
this ground also, we may notice one 
oversight common to all the great 
voyagers. Cook even, and those who 
have been the most judicious and 
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equitable -in estimating uncivilized 
n'ature :-^Theft, so geuemlly practi¬ 
sed upon their European visitors 
by savages, tliese voyagers liaro 
all appraised according to the tariff 
of our domestic morality. Now, it 
ought to have been remembered 
.that, every tribe of savages viewing 
itself as an independent nation, and 
in some respects justly so,—it will 
follow that every case of intercourse 
between themscives and tlic Euro¬ 
pean tribe who visit them in ships, 
rises to the dignity of an international 
act; and whatsoever rules apply to 
their intercourse with any other in¬ 
dependent tribe, must in their minds 
be applicable to the case between 
themselves and the nautical visitors. 
It cannot be doubted, then, that sava¬ 
ges have often viewed themselves as 
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wroftgi/ have been treasured up In 
the recollections of Indian tribes, and 
traditionally propagated to remote 
generations, as wrongs between na¬ 
tion and nation, and devolving there¬ 
fore upon the wholo tribe a sacred 
duty of revenge, subsisting even after 
the injured individual or his family 
might long have passed away. Some¬ 
times, therefore, it will aoubtless 
liavo happened, that ferocious out¬ 
rages upon unoffending white men, 
which have appeared to us demoniac¬ 
ally wanton and capricious, are re¬ 
ferred back by Indian consciences to 
some yet unavenged case of Euro¬ 
pean outrage, traditionally scut down 
perliaps from some past generation. 

With such bloody recollections, 
tberefore, attached to such stern 


in a belligerent state with their visit¬ 
ors, only not openly proclaimed, but 
conducted by mutual stratagem. 
Whatever rights are supposed to be 
conferred by such a state, doubtless 
they claim tacitly, and imagine to be 
tiicitly understood; and amongst the 
rights of war, on its most lionourable 
footing in the savage estimate of ho¬ 
nour, stratagem (as we have obser¬ 
ved above) holds a foremost rank. 
But, if this were otherwise, and sup¬ 
posing even that acts of theft, under 
tlie circumstances stated, were held 
to bo criminal, still it should not have 
been overlooked that the criminality 
will not take that ignommious shape 
with which it is invested by our code 
of petty police, but will rise (as we 
have said) to the dignity of an inter¬ 
national act of spoliation. Hence, 
the explanation of a fact which has 
raised much astonishment, tliat even 
chieftains, otherwise of elevated and 
noble sentiments, should sometimes 
in the Pacific Islands have beenfound 


duties of retribution, and these con¬ 
tinually refreshed by new violences 
and wrongs, multiplied in every di- 
rectioaasEuropean colonization con¬ 
tinued to advance and to molest them, 
it cannot be wondered that the 13<eo- 
thicft should have retired into the 
thickest cloisters of what they view¬ 
ed as their own forests, and should 
liave signalized their occasional emer¬ 
sions (so to speak) into the liglij; of 
the sea-coast by sanguinary memo¬ 
rials of their wrath—doubtless meant 
by them as speaking and lively pro¬ 
testations against that unmerited per¬ 
secution Avhlch had dogged them 
for centuries, which had gradually 
chased them in like wild beasts to 
their lairs, and had placed their 
“ free unhoused condition” within 
the circumscription of so many foxes’ 
covers. In this spirit we must in¬ 
terpret their else diabolicsd conduct, 
about the year 1750, wlien an ef¬ 
fort was made on the part of govern¬ 
ment to draw them out to an amica- 


(*ap.ible of abetting acts of petty theft 
(as they would seem to us) by con¬ 
nivance, or even by direct personal 
participation. 

This translation into a higher and 
more dignified jurisdiction of all acta 
of intercourse between themselves 
and their European visitors, agree¬ 
ably to which they are universally 
raised from a municipal to an inter¬ 
national rank, is in itself very natu¬ 
ral ; and, amongst other effects natu¬ 
rally derived from it, which lias been 
equally overlooked, we may reckon 
this— that what would have seemed 


blc intercourse. Connecting, as they 
must have done, the outrages of many 
generations, and the private marau¬ 
ders who had committed them, with 
one general system of white men in 
league against red men,—it was na¬ 
tural that they should view such ef¬ 
forts as belonging to the same chain 
of purposes acting by a change in the 
means. Treachery such efforts must 
have seemed to them, immediate or 
final } and by treachery they thought 
themselves entitled to countermine , 
treachery. In pursuance of the gove^^ 
nor’s plans, one Scott, a shipmaster, 
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with Bomi ofherd, wen) ftpin^ Johh’« 
(the capitan to the Baypf Exploits, 
where tlicy built a place of resiaence, 
much In the maoher of aforU Some 
days afterwards, a party of Indiana 
^peared, and halted near the placb. 
Scott proceeded unarmed to them, 
contrary to the advice ofjiis people; 
shook hands with them, and mixed 
among them. An old man, who 
pretended friendship, put his arms 
round Scott’s neck, when another 
immediately stabbed him in the back. 
The horrible yell, or war-whoop, im¬ 
mediately resounded; a shower of 
arrows fell upon the English, which 
killed dve of them; and the rest 
fled to their vessel, carrying off one 
of those who had hoen killed—with 
several arrows sticking in his bod^/* 
Tins bloody answer to the gover¬ 
nor’s pacific overtures, in which, 
undoubtedly, the Indians conceived 
themselves to have revenged ancient 
trcasons,and tohave forestalled others ‘ 
in reversion, again closed the gates 
imon all prospect of accommodation. 
Two generations of fresh atrocities 
succeeded half a century of dark¬ 
ness and of guilt, during which the 
Bceothics continued (in Mr McGre¬ 
gor’s words) “ to be hunted and shot 
like foxes, by the northern furriers 
and flshermen.” But who, meantime, 
was governor ? Was it possible, the 
reader wdll ask indignantly, that 
British governor should look pas¬ 
sively upon such enormities ? We 
may be sure that the very feeblest of 
our governors would ?ioL Duff, Mon¬ 
tague, and other governors, did their 
utmost to protect the poor Indians. 
But their utmost was confined to 
proclamations. And those, under the 
circumstances of the colony—a slen¬ 
der population, and scarcely the ru¬ 
diments of a police, were a mere 
willow sceptre of authority against 
the licentious appetites for blood of 
monsters, who had been swept out 
of the very kennels of great Euro¬ 


pean cities, and whose very excess of 
Ignorance armed them with cruel 
contempt against a race of poor sa¬ 
vages, whom they classed with the 
beasts of chase. “ The destruction 
■“of the Red Indians,” says Mr McGre¬ 
gor, c( appeared to afford them as 
much sport as hunting beavers.” ^ 
In this hideous condition of tri¬ 
umphant wrong, and of extermina¬ 
tion, gi'adually eating its way into the 
heart of the once numerous nation, 
matters continued for the next fifty 
and odd years. But early in the pre¬ 
sent century, accident seemed to of¬ 
fer an opening for another attempt at 
conciliation. Lord Gambler had offer¬ 
ed a reward for the capture of a na¬ 
tive. Stimulated by this, in 1803, one 
Cull, a fisherman, euTprised a Bgco- 
thic woman, ** whilst paddling her 
canoe towards a small island in quest 
of birds’ eggs.” This woman was 
taken to St John’s, and kindly treat¬ 
ed by the governor. She was ad¬ 
vanced in years; and nothing is re¬ 
corded of her habits or melings, 
except that “ she admired the epau¬ 
lets of the oflicers more than any 
thing she saw,” and that under every 
sort of temptation she would never 
let her fur aress go out of her hands.” 
In pursuance of the policy which 
had led to her capture, she was sent 
back, loaded with presents, “ to the 
woods whence she came.” She was 
placed under the guidance of Cull, 
the man who surprised her: and 
what became of her—has never been 
learned. Under these circumstances, 
it is not very wonderful* that Lieu¬ 
tenant Chapel], in his book upon 
these colonies, should have charged 
Cull with having murdered her. Tho 
amount of public belief on this sub¬ 
ject, however, is merely negative— 
viz. that in some wav or other, she 
never rejoined her tribe. And if she 
had, Mr M’Gregor is of opinion, that 
the jealousy ot the Indians would 
have interfered with any good re- 


* Whether probable or not, however, it seems, that in certain latitudes. Lieute¬ 
nant Chapell would find this charge not particularly safe. For a correspondent of 
Mr M* Gregor's, in answer to some enquiries of his about this old woman, says^** J 
take it for granted, that the old woman never joined her tribe, wbatevei' became of 
iier; but if the man who charged Cull with her murder ever comes within tho roach 
of CulPs gun, [und a long duck gun It is, that cost L.7 at Fogo,] he is as dead as any 
of the Red hldions that Cull has often shot,** Tho mode of valuing the certainty of 
Lieutenant Chapeil's death docs not seem particularly unfavourable to tlie probability 
of hts assertion. 
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ftult that might clao have been anti¬ 
cipated. 

This attempt liaving failed, in six 
years after Government made an¬ 
other. In 16()9, they sent a ship to 
Exploits' Bay, under the command 
‘ of a lieutenant; and, by way of re¬ 
medying the defect which was ap¬ 
prehended in all means of oral coni- 
niunication, this officer carried with 
him a sort of hieroglyphic painting— 
"representingthe officers of the royal 
navy shaking hands with an Indian 
chief; a party of sailors laying par¬ 
cels of goods at his feet; Indmns— 
men and women—presenting furs to 
the officers; an European and Indian 
mother looking at their respective 
children of the same age, and a sail¬ 
or courting an Indian girl.’* All this 
labour of preparation, however, was 
rendered abortive; for the expedi¬ 
tion did not so much as meet with 
any members of the tribe. 

In this one respect, the next mis¬ 
sion, under the orders of Lieutenant 
Buchan,inas(;hooner of his Majesty’s, 
had better success. Tn other points 
it was more tragically unfortunate. 
In 1805-6, Lieutenant Buchan ef¬ 
fected an interview with the natives; 
and persuaded two of them to return 
witli him to a depot of baggage in his 
rear, where his presents were laid 
up: not, however, without leaving 
amongst the Indians, two marines of 
his own party as hostages for their 
friends. IVAg —is not stated, (but it 
must be presumed that Lieutenant 
Buchan had a strong justificatfon to 
plead,^ the time fixed by that officer 
for his retuim was not punctually 
kept. The consequences were fatal: 
instructed by endless experience to 
be suspicious, the Boeothics looked 
upon this delay os treachery, and 
actually tore the heads of the ma¬ 
rines from their bodies.” On Lieu- 
tenanlBuchan’s return to the ground, 
the hostages escaped to the woods, 
so that even the single benefit was 
thus lost, which might have been 
reaped, from contrasting our treat¬ 
ment of prisoners, after recent pro¬ 
vocation, with their own. He soon 
after found the bodies of the marines, 
the Indians ** Aaving run off with the 
heads.* 

No further communication was 
opened with this extraordinary tribe 
until the winter of 1819, when a 
party of furriers met a Bceothic 


woman and two men. The woman 
they took prifioner: ^‘but her hus¬ 
band, who became desperate, and de¬ 
termined to rescue her single-hand¬ 
ed, was most cruelly shot by the 
brutal party I He was a most noble¬ 
looking man, about six feet high.” 
The omer man was also shot But 
the woman, whom Uiey called Mary 
Marcli, from the month in which this 
tragedy was acted, was carried to St 
John’s, and, in the following winter, 
sent back to the parts frequimted by 
her tribe, under the care of Captain 
Buchan. She died on board his ves- 
sel; but he carried lier body to a 
place within the haunts of her coun¬ 
trymen, and there left it in a coffin. 
It has since appeared that the natives 
observed these motions of Captain 
Buchan’s; and that, having taken 
away the body of Mary March, they 
laid it by the side of her husband. 

In the winter of 182 .*} occurred 
the last communication that has been 
had with this people; and very pro¬ 
bably the last that ever will be had. 
Three women, at that period, gave 
themselves up in a starving condi¬ 
tion to a party of furriers : one of 
these died of consumption, in a hos¬ 
pital at St John’s, a year or two ago. 
A few days before, and in the same 
neighbouriiood, “ two English fur¬ 
riers shot a man and woman of tlic 
tribe, who Avere approaching them, 
apparently in the act of soliciting 
food. The man was first killed : 
and the woman, in despair, remained 
calmly to be fired at, when she was 
also shot through the back and chest, 
and immediately expired.” Tiie ac - 
count of this affair, Avhich there Is 
now reason to think exterminated the 
last remnants of this ancient nation, 
was communicated to Mr McGregor’s 
informant, by the very hell-hound 
who committed the murders. 

Some years after this a society was 
formed at St John’s, calling itself the 
Bceothic Institution, with the general 
purpose of investigating the antiqui¬ 
ties of this people, and the more im¬ 
mediate one of opening an inter¬ 
course with any of their number who 
might yet survive. lu autumn of 
1827, a Mr Cormack conducted an 
expedition into their country, with 
the view of pushing all the obiects 
for wliicli the institution had been 
formed. In this search fur antiqui¬ 
ties, he was not altogcthei* unsuc- 
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ceBftfuI: but, as to the people them* 
selves, he could find none;—My 
party,” says he, *'had been so exci¬ 
ted, so sanguine, and so determined, 
to obtain an interview of some kind 
with these people, that on discover¬ 
ing from appearances every where 
around us—that the Red Indians, 
the terror of the Europeans, as well 
as of the other Indian inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, no longer existed, 
tiko spirits of one and all of us were 
very deeply affected” A line of 
country, mrty miles at least in ex¬ 
tent, was found occupied with the 
fences prepared by the Beeothics, for 
stopping the deer in their periodical 
migrations from different regions of 
the island; no letter proof could be 
given of their demand for food, and 
consequently of their great numbers, 
even in very recent times. But at this 
period, the whole of these vast pre¬ 
parations were neglected and decay¬ 
ing: the deer passed unmolested: 
the wigwams were, without one ex¬ 
ception, deserted: the entire terri¬ 
tory, within a ring of 220 miles, was 
silent, and without a smoko: and Mr 
Cormack closed liis labours with the 
conviction, that, if any solitary indi¬ 
viduals of this onco powerful nation 
have succeeded in escaping from the 
merciless extermination ofOie whites, 
they must exist in the most liidden 
aiul wild places, among deep ravines, 
or in dark inaccessible solitudes, de¬ 
termined never to appear again in 
the presence of Europeans. 

There have been, doubtless, othei 
Indian nations consumed, like these, 
by the continued violence of Euro¬ 
pean encroaclicrs, but rarely, we ima¬ 
gine, under circumstances of the 
same interest. The Bocothics were 
so peculiar a race, and persecuted so 
equally by Indians and by the Euro¬ 
pean settlers, that some persons 
(amongst whom is Mr Pinkerton) 
belffeve them to have been descend¬ 
ants of Norwegians, and in no re¬ 
spect connected with the Indian 
blood. Even Robertson supposes 
the Norwegians to have settled colo¬ 
nies in ^wfoundland; and the 
‘ wtnlandy mentioned in the early 
records of Iceland, is by some ima¬ 
gined to have lain either here or in 
Ijabrador. Mr M'Gregor rejects the 
notion of a European origin altoge¬ 
ther, and we think rightly. Christi¬ 


anity could not so utterly iiave pe¬ 
rished amongst them in the course of 
a few centuries. And we may add, 
that all the features of their moral 
character were eminently Indian— 
their haughtiness, Spartan endurance 
of suffering in extremity, their ob¬ 
stinacy in rejecting all terms of ac¬ 
commodation from their persecutors, 
and the unbending lieroism with 
which, to the very last, they retreat¬ 
ed from the mercy of those whom 
they regarded as the foulest of op¬ 
pressors. For three centuries, they 
carried on the contest: they suffer¬ 
ed themselves at the last to be worn 
down by mere famine, to tho wreck 
of perhaps a single family; and even 
of that wreck only three feinales, en¬ 
feebled bydisease, surrendered to the 
enemy. Few chapters in tho history 
of man illustrate more powerfully 
the grandeur of fortitude; and no 
cases of national ruin and extinction 
are better entitled to our admiring 
sympathy. We are grateful to Mr 
M'Gregor for having brought toge- 
tlier the details of su profound a tra¬ 
gedy, from the records of authentic 
history; and the more so, as they run 
a risk of soon perishing in a colony 
which can have so little leisure for 
literary tasks. 

In Newfoundland there is now a 
sufficient and a growing attention 
paid to agriculture. That is well for 
the colonists, and will prove the best 
course for ensuring to them a per¬ 
manent prosperity. But our own 
interests are chieny connected with 
the ffsheries of that region. These 
are luminously traced through their 
past history, in the work before us. 
This review naturally points our at¬ 
tention with peculiar energy to the 
present condition of our own inter¬ 
est, in possessions which are almost 
essential to our naval greatness. 
Mr M'Gregor Is justly severe In cri¬ 
ticising the policy of our statesmen 
on tills commanding subject. Tho 
treaty of Utrecht has been a standing 
theme of abuse for upwards of a cen¬ 
tury; chiefly from their concern in 
that treaty it is that Boiingbroke and 
Oxford have suffered In history, as 
dead to the calls of patriotism. Yet 
this treaty, bad as it may have been 
in some other respects, guarded our 
interests by wise stipulations in the 
Newfoundland fisheries. De Witt, 
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whoso ftuxious joalouRy Itacl been di¬ 
rected to the grounds of our naval 
g^i’eatncsfl, ascribed it chiefly to the 
discovery of the inexpressibly rich 
fishing bank of Newfoundlandand 
the authority of De Witt was still 
great in the early years of Boling- 
broke. It was the capture of Louis- 
burg, however, in 174.5, which gave 
the greatest shock to the French in- 
fliieneo in that region. The pcac^ of 
1748, it is true, again sacrificed our 
American interest to tliat in the East 
Indies : for Cape Breton was resto¬ 
red to France, by way of equivalent 
for Madras, which she had recently 
conquered. However, the splendid, 
though brief career of SVolfe, availed 
to re-establish our American empire 
ou a basis more extended than ever. 
In 1759, the French power in this 
quarter was destroyed m the amplest 
manner, by the reduction of Capo 
Breton and (Janada: with sulHcient 
firmness in the diplomatic policy 
which followed, it was then destroy¬ 
ed for ever. 

It is notorious, however, that too 
often what Ave liave gained by the 
sword, we lose by our diplomacy. 
The treaty of Fontainbleau, in 1702, 
conceded to PVance some restricted 
rights of fishing on these coasts, and 
above all, iiiulcr the mask of pro¬ 
viding a shelter for the French fisher¬ 
men, it gave up the islands of St 
Pierre and Riquelon. Noav, it has 
been often enough asserted, ^that 
these islands are incapable of being 
fortified; and that pretence was set 
up in Parliament, by way of apology 
for this article of the treaty. But 
certainly, had that been so, it is dif- 
iicult lo understand why France 
should have entered into express 
covenants, “ not to fortify the said 
stands.” [4^/^ Art, Treat. Foniainh.'\ 
Wc suspected how the matter stood: 
and we now find, from Mr McGre¬ 
gor, that “ both these islands are in 
an eminent degree, not only cai)nblo 
of being made impregnable, but that 
their situation alone would command 
the entrance to the Gulf of St Law¬ 
rence, if put into such a state of 
strength as it is in the power of 
Franco lo put them.” 

' These islands, however, wore lost 
to France by the first war of the Ile- 
volution. The peace of Amiens, as 
vve might bis sure, restored them 
both; and again, ns we might he 


equally sure, the next war transfer¬ 
red them to Great Britain. 'And, 
finally, in the treaties which followed 
the fall of Napoleon, not contenting 
ourselves witli restoring for the third 
time these most important islands, 
we have solemnly created in favour 
of France various privileges of fish¬ 
ing, which were as ruinous for us to 
^*ant, as they were unreasonable for 
her to claim. 

With how true and long-sighted 
a policy France has cultivated her 
fishing interest, obstinately insisting 
in peace upon all, or more than all 
that she had lost in war, may be 
judged from this statement of Mr 
M‘Gregor’8 :—Even so early as 1745, 
one year’s fishing in the North Ame¬ 
rican seas was valued at L.982,000. 
But this was looked to as a mere col¬ 
lateral trifle. The direct and par¬ 
amount purpose, which France pur¬ 
sued in this policy, was the support 
and aggrandisement of her martial 
navy. This purpose she secured, by 
a domestic provision, which exacted 
for the crews of all vessels fitted out 
for the fisheries, one-third, or at the 
least one-fourth of green men, that is, 
men who had never before been at 
sea. The result of this one regula¬ 
tion was—that annually she threw 
from four to six thousand recruits 
into her maritime service. 

What is the consequence V In 
1829, France employed from 250 to 
300 vessels on the coasts^ of British 
America, and 25,000 fishermen. 
And the more eflectually to drive 
these men, when trained, into her 
domestic navy, she binds them all 
by treaty not to become residents. 
Nay, so keen and unsleeping is her 
vigilance in this direction, ** that 
strict naval discipline,” (as Ave 
learn from Mr M*Gregor,) “ is not 
lost sight of onboard of the fishing- 
vessels.” So that, by this egregious 
oversight of our British stateslmen, 
France has been enabled to (create 
the most perfect apprenticeship in 
the world for a vast and permanent 
body of sailors, and in a quarter so 
remote from Europe, as hardly to 
attract attention. 

With an evil of this magnitude be¬ 
fore us, it becomes by comparison 
almost a trifle to mention, that the 
island of St Pierre, where the French 
governor resides, is made a depot for 
French manufactures, whicli are af- 
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terwards smuggled into ouv colonies; 
that, simply sU regards the commer¬ 
cial value oi’ the iishcries, the French, 
by means of cheaper outfits andlower 
wages of labour, enjoy a preference 
in “ the markets of the world,” as 
well as in their own market at home; 
and, finally, that, having obtained in 
those parts ceded to tliem, on the 
coasts of Newfoundland, nothing less 
than half the shores of the island,” 
and “ the best fishing grounds,” they 
have thus secured the further advan¬ 
tage of having actually' expelled our 
ownifisher!nen,and driven them from 
two to four hundred miles further 
north, whore, again, they are met by 
other competitors. 

And who are these ? Tlio Ame¬ 
ricans of the United States. And 
whence comes their right to intrude 
upon our fishing stations? Simply 
fi'otn our own concessions. By a 
convention with tliis country, con¬ 
cluded in 1818, the United States 
have obtained a modified privilege of 
fishing in these latitudes; this pri¬ 
vilege they have greatly abused, not 
only by too partial a construction of 
the terms allowed, but by the most 
tyrannical usurpations of powers, 
which no construction, however par¬ 
tial, could justify, and neither side 
could have contemplated. Acting 
much more in concert than our own 
people, the Americans frequently 
occupy the whole of the best fishing 
banks, to the exclusion of our fisher¬ 
men ; they fish by means of seines, 
which they spread across the best 
places along tlic shores, and thus 
intercept all chances of success for 
the British fisherman; they have 
oven presumed to anchor opposite 
to a British settlement, to cut the 
salmomnet of the inhabitants, to set 
their own in its stead, and, finally, 
have threatened to shoot any one 
who approached it. Nay, as the cli¬ 
max of their outrages, Mr M'Greg^or 
assures us, that they have driven oy 
force our vessels and boats from 
their stations—have torn down the 
British flag in the harbours, and 
hoisted in its place that of the United 
States. 

The other consequences are pret¬ 
ty much the same as those which 
have followed the French encroach¬ 
ments. The Americana annually em¬ 
ploy from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand schooners, of 90 to 130 


tops, vvitli crews amounling iotiwlg 
thousand men. As to the quaiitiiy 
of produce, it may be conjectured 
from this—Til eir export of cod-fish 
alone averages 400,000 quintals an¬ 
nually, whidi is about half the quan¬ 
tity exported by the British from 
Newfoundland and Labrador; and 
their home consumptibn is equal to 
three times as much more. 

These are the consequences which 
indirectly and remotely afiect our 
Otvn interests, by rapidly promoting 
the commercial and political im¬ 
portance of those who arc always 
our rivals, and too often our enemies. 
Meantime, the direct and immediate 
consequences to ourselves, has been 
the depreciation of fish in the foreign 
markets, a ruinous reduction in the 
demand for fish oil, and the almost 
total destruction of our great nur¬ 
sery for seamen. With respect to 
this last evil, Mr M'Gregor tells us, 
that the fishermen, particularly in 
Newfoundland, now confine them¬ 
selves to a shore or boat-fialiing ; 
and, from the circumstances under 
which that is pursued, it seems that 
it furnishes no regular school for 
training sailors. British interests 
have in general been confided too 
exclusively to the support of the 
sword; but we believe that no in¬ 
stance can be produced in which 
they have been—neglected, we can¬ 
not say—but systematically sacrificed 
in an equal degree by ouv diplomacy. 
Forit must not bo forgotten that this 
very Newfoundland, thus wantonly 
trifled away in recent times, was 
“ for at least two centuries and a 
naif after its discovery by Cabot in 
1470, of more mighty importance to 
Great Britain than any other colony;” 
and Mr McGregor justly doubts 
whether ** the British Empire could 
have risen to its great and superior 
rank among the nations of the earth, 
if any other power bad held the pos¬ 
session of Newfoundland; its fishing 
having ever since its commencement 
furnished our navy with a great 
proportion of its hardy and bravo 
sailors.” 

Prince Edward Island and Cape 
Breton occupy the two next books. 
Neither of these islands can pretend 
to any considerable rank amongst 
our American possessions. Y^t this 
is not so much from any want of 
natural resources that can be charged 
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upon cither of them, as from the ex- 
ti*aui'4inavy neglect which they have 
CKpcricnced fi'oiii government* It is 
true, that private enterprise has done 
something within the last thirty years 
to remedy this negl<5Ct. All the world 
remembers the late Lord Selkirk’s 
intelligent plan of colonization in 
Prince Edward Island; and.a good 
deal lias been done for Cape Breton 
by Kiiglish settlenientH since the 
close or the Americanjevolutionary 
war. Yet, when tlie French possessed 
this island, the inhabitants employed 
upon the fisheries near 600 vessels, 
exclusive of boats, and from twenty- 
sevea (u twenty-eight thousand sea¬ 
men ; and the French Ministry con¬ 
sidered tins fishery “ a more valuable 
source of wealth and power to France 
than the possession of the mines of 
Mexico and Peru.” Indeed Louis- 
liurg, the old French capita] of the 
island of CRpeBi'eton,and at that time 
the capital of all the French posses¬ 
sions, of itself sufficiently indicates 
the importance of tills settlement, 
'rhe iiihabitants were 5()00, vvitliout 
reckoning the garrison; and the re¬ 
duction of the place by General Am¬ 
herst, in 1758, required a powerful ar¬ 
mament of twenty-three ships of the 
line, eighteen frigates, 157 sloops of 
war ajid transports, together with a 
laud force of 16,000 men. For more 
than twenty years,however,after this 
event, the inland was abandoned to 
a few fishermen, whose existence was 
scarc^y known. At this time the 
colony, if such it could be called, 
was treated as an appendage of Nova 
Scoila, After the American war, It 
is true, promises appeared of a better 
system. A new capital, named Sid¬ 
ney, ^vas founded by the first go¬ 
vernor, Lofiisburg having been rased 
to the ground; and the colony of 
('ape Breton was then gratified by a 
distinct and independent govern¬ 
ment. This gleam of prosperity, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been transitory; 
the succeeding governors did little 
to promote the welfare of the island; 
and since it has been re-an- 
ricxed, as a dependency, to the go¬ 
vernment of Nova Scotia. 

We are not without hopes that the 
present work will once more call the 
attention of government to a posses- 
Mouwith such extended capacities, 
hj;^th for internal improvement, and 
fw* external aid to the whole system 


of colonies amongst wjiich it is 
placed. The abundant fisheries on 
Its coasts, its numerous harbours, its 
great plenty of wood for ship-build- 
ing, a soil sufficiently fertile, and 
excellent land for grazing, are alone 
ample elomonts of a vast internal 
dovelopeinent which waits only for 
a sufficient population; and that 
ought long since to have been fur- 
uislicd from our own shores. But 
beyond all other constituents of a 
flourishing colony, Cape Breton has 
that of coal mines, wliich must 
sooner or later raise it to a first-rate 
importance. This fact we have first 
learned from the’'Work before iis. 
And really, when we lay all these 
considerations together, we cannot 
but agree with Mr M‘Gregor, tliat it 
is difficult to account for this colony 
having been so long neglected, while 
the attention of government has 
been directed to the colonization of 
countries so distant as the Cape of 
GoodHopeand Van Dienmn’sLand.” 
The only solution of tills difficulty 
is to be found, as he suggests, in the 
general ignorance of the advantages 
held out by this colony—anignorance 
common to government and to all 
those who arc speculating on emi¬ 
gration. Hence we shall not be sur¬ 
prised, if Mr M*Gregor should him¬ 
self prove the greatest of all bene¬ 
factors to Cape Breton, by causing 
the current ot emigration to turn for 
a time into that direction. Certain 
it is that not one of our colonies is 
so much coveted by the United 
States; and if they should once ob¬ 
tain possession of it, tliere is every 
reason to believe with Mr McGregor, 
that, as a position for commanding 
the surrounding seas and coasts, it 
would pmtcct the nursery for ffieir 
navy until it would have “ sufficient 
strength to cope with any power in 
Europe, not even excepting Eng¬ 
land.* Tims it will be seen that we 
have graver reasons for attending to 
the condition of ('ape Breton, than 
merely those which respect the in¬ 
terests of our emigrants. Yet it is 
certain that the same measure would 

E rovide for all these objects aronce. 

.et government select a proper body 
of emigrants; grant them suitable 
encouragements; and have them 
trained, according to Mr M'Gregor’s 
suggestion, as a militia;—in that 
qaee tlie internal prosperity of this 
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valuable islaiui, and its defence dockyard out of England. Ilitbcrto, 
against the Americans, would bo sc- indeed, it has been the great central 
cured at one blow, and with an cx* rendezvouBfor his Majesty’s shipping 
poiise in the utmost degree inaignih* in those seas, and the head-quarters 
cant hy comparison with the great of the troops in the Lower American 
ends attained. provinces. Yet at this time it seems 

At p^'esent it is probable enough there is a ruinous job going on for 
that the whole attention of the go- transfening these establislimeuts to 
vernment at home, which is disposa* tlie Bermudas, that is, from a station 
ble in this direction, settles upon the with e^ery naturd advantage to one 
two principal colonies of Nova Scotia witJi none at all. 
and Canada. Yet even these sulFer Intellectually speaking, that is, with 

in some degree from neglect. And a view to the'blessing''of cultivated 
apparently this neglect has pursued society and of education, Nova Sco- 
them from the earnest times. Nova tia stands at the head of our North 
Scotia, which had been one of the ear- American colonics. During the go- 
licst British acquisitions in right of vernment of Lord Dalhousio a coi- 
Cabot’s discovery on behalf of iienry lege was established, and endowed 
VIL, for along period was carelessly with funds to the amount of nearly 
resigned to the French. That active ten thousand pounds, as a measure 
nation zealously profited by our tor- of relief to the class of students who 
porj'*^ but misfortunes blighted their decline subscribing the Thirty-nine 
efforts, after a brief prosperity of Articles; students of the Church of 
eight or ten years. This catastrophe Eug^iid were already provided for 
was followed by various changes of by the College of Windsor-The same 
fortune, alternately establishing the enlightened nobleman established an 
French (HkI British sovereignty, until agricultural society. And, upon the 
ill 171,"! the Treaty of Utrecht dnally wiiolo,there is perhaps no settlement 
secured this colony to the British in the world where equal culture of 
crown. Ill that allegiance it has ever mind is combined with the same sim- 
since continued; and, according to plicity of manners. 

Mr McGregor, no colony is less likely Until the yeai' 1785, the province 

to throw It off. So long, however, of New Brunswick formed a part of 
as the Fw^uch were in possession of Nova Scotia; and we may properly 
Prince Edward Island, (tlien called enough, tlierefore, notice its present 
St John’s,) of Cape Breton, and the circumstances in this place. Mr 
Canadas, this colony was never at M*Gregor supposes that it is capable 
case from French intrigues; nor was of maintainiiig^atleast threemillions 
it until Wolfe’s expedition to Quebec of inhabitants;” which single state- 
that a perfect state of security was ment is a eufiicient indication of its 
established. Up to that era, it is no- Importance. Vet with all these im- 
torious that the British settlers were mense resources,it was nbt until 1762' 
frequently scalped by Indian tribes, tliat this country attracted any British 
instigated and bribed by France; an settlers. In that year a few families 
atrocity which has stamped the me- made the drst attempt at coloniza- 
mory of the French gqyernors in tion. Their sufferings .were great; 
that age with everlasting infamy. At but still greater (if we may trust a 
present this colony possesses all tlie pamphlet written by a gentleman at 
civil establishments which are essen- Fredericton, in the same province) 
tiai to its own welfare, and suitable were tiie sufferings of those who fol- 
to its connexion with so great a lowed in the spring of 1784. They 
mother country. Halifax, the capital, were American loyalists, who were 
has a population of sixteen thousand obliged to leave comfortable homes 
people, the best harbour in North in the United States after the close 
America, mid the most respectable ofthe war of Independence. ^'Scarce- 

* l*hei'c is a truly characteristic anecdote connected with this Freuch possession 
of Nova Scotia, (or Acadia, as ft was then called.) De Monts, who had a commhK 
sion from Henri IV. of France?, constituting him governor of this and other coun¬ 
tries, under the general name of New France, thought proper to confiscate the pro¬ 
perty of one Rossignol; but, on the other hand, by way of consoling the unhappy 
Frenchman for bis toss, he called a certain harbour, now known as Liverpool harbi^ri 
by the flattering name of Port 
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ly liad thcHii firm friends of their 
country (meaning Great Britain) be- 

S m to construct their cabins, when 
ey were surprised by the rigours 
of an untried climate; their habita¬ 
tions being enveloped in snow before 
they^werc tcnantable. ' The climate 
at that period being far more severe 
than at present, tliey were frequently 
put to the greatest straits for food 
and clutliing to preserve their oxist- 
cjicc; a few roots were all that tender 
mothers could at times procure to 
allay the importunate calls of tlicir 
children for food. Sir Guy Carleton 
had ordered them provisions for the 
first year at tJic expense of govern- 
pient; but food could scarcely be 
procured on any terms. Frequently 
iiad these settlers to from fifty to 
one hundred miles with handsleds or 
tohoyganSy through wild woods or on 
the ice^ to procure a precarious sup¬ 
ply for their fauiishing families. Fre¬ 
quently in the piercing cold of win¬ 
ter, a part of the family had to remain 
up during the night to keep fire in 
their huts to prevent the other part 
from freezing. Some very destitute 
families made use of boards to supply 
the want of bedding; the father or 
some of the older children remaining 
up by turns, and warming two suita¬ 
ble pieces of boards which they ap¬ 
plied alternately to the smaller chil¬ 
dren; with many similar expedients.” 
However, in spite of these hideous 
difficulties, already in 1785 a royal 
charter was gianted to New Bruns¬ 
wick, as a distinct province inde¬ 
pendent of Scotia. Fredericton 
is now the seat of government; but 
the largest town is that of St John’s, 
which has n population of twelve 
thousand people. 

No town,however, is more heard of 
in this country, on account of its im¬ 
mense timber trade, than thatof Mira- 
mlchl. We mention it hero as connect¬ 
ed with one of those tremendous fires 
which sometimes arise in the Ameri¬ 
can forests, and spread havoc by 
circles of longitude and latitude. In 
the autumn or 1825, such a calamity 
occurred on the river Miramichi, 
which extended 140 miles in length, 
and in some places 70 in breadth. 
It is of little consequence that no 
wind should be stirring at the time; 
for, as Mr McGregor observes, the 
mere rarefaction of the air creates a 
wind, ** whicli increases till it blows 


a perfect hurricane.” la the present 
case, the woods had been on lire for 
some days without creatitig any great 
alarm. But, “ on the 7th of October, 
it came ou to blow furiously from 
the westward; and the inhabitants 
along the banks of the river wore 
suddenly surprised by an extraordi¬ 
naryroaring in the woods,resembling 
the crashing and detonation of loud 
and incessant thunder, while at the 
same instant the atmosphere became 
thickly darkened with smoke. They 
had scarcely^ time to ascertain the 
cause of this awful phenomenon, be¬ 
fore all the surrounding woods ap¬ 
peared in one vast bhi^e, the flames 
ascending from one to two hundred 
feet above the tops of the loftiest trees; 
and the fire, rolling forward with in¬ 
conceivable celerity, presented the 
terribly sublime appearance of an 
impetuous (laming ocean.” Two 
towns, those of Douglas and New¬ 
castle, were in a blaxe within the 
hour; and many of the inhabitants 
were unable to escape. Multitudes of 
men, on lumbering parties, perished 
in the forest; catUe were destroyed 
by wholesale; even birds, unless 
those of very strong wing, seldom 
escaped, so rapid was the progress 
of the flames. Nay, the very nvers 
were so much affected by the burn¬ 
ing masses projected into their 
waters, that in many cases large 
quantities of salmon and other fish 
were scattered upon their shores. 
Perhaps the plague of fire has never 
been exhibited, or will be, till the final 
destruction of this planet, on so magni¬ 
ficent a scale. Such disasters, how¬ 
ever, are repaired in wonderfullyshort 
space of time; wooden cities being 
easily rebuilt in a country where tim¬ 
ber is a weed. Weed, however, it 
is in a doihestic sense, by means of 
exportation to English markets, tim¬ 
ber has turned out a more valuable 
pdSBession to New Brunswick than 
diamond mines could possibly have 
proved to a country iu her situation. 
Mr McGregor gives us a very Impres¬ 
sive picture ofthemodein which tim¬ 
ber is cut, Iiauled to banks of rivers, 
and finally floated m the shape of 
rafts to Miramichi or other ports. The 
class of people engaged in theso la¬ 
bours are called lumberers ; they live 
like Indians in the woods; and a life 
of greater hardship than tlieirs, or la¬ 
bours carriedon undercircumstances 
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of more romantic peril and difficulty^ 
we do not HU[)po8e to exist anywhere 
on thia planet. 

Mr M'Gregor’s account of these 
’people has afi the interest of a ro¬ 
mance with the truth of history. Yet 
they are cheerful; and as passionately 
attached to their own mode of life> 
though entailing upon them a prema¬ 
ture old age, as the chamois-hunters 
of the Alps. Ranger, like the risk 
in gambling, comes at Icngtli to be 
loved for its own sake^ 

It is urged, however, that this pur¬ 
suit has a tendency to demoralize 
tlie people engaged in it; and oh that 
ground chiefly has been raised a pro¬ 
ject by our present Ministers for 
loading the colonial timber witli an 
additional duty of ten BbilUngs a-load, 
and at the same time reducing the 
duty on foreign timber by five. On 
this point, Mr M‘Grcgor makes a 
powerful representation, on the one 
hand, of extravagant follies connect¬ 
ed with this new financial plan, 
and, on the other, of the benefits to 
this country from the timber trade 
as now conducted. The heads of his 
statement are these: First, it employs 
about three hundred thousand tons 
of British shipping, and sixteen thou¬ 
sand seamen. Secondly, it supplies 
to England annually about four hun¬ 
dred thousand loads of timber. 
Thirdly, it takes off, in payment for 
this, British manufactures to the va¬ 
lue, at first costi of more than two 
millions sterling. Fourthly, the tim¬ 
ber ships liaving a home freight find 
it to be in their power to carry out 
emigrants at one naif the fares which 
would otherwise be required. And 
accordingly in 1830 alone, out of 
forty thousand British settlers in 
North America, more than three- 
fourths were carried out at these re¬ 
duced rates by the timber ships. With 
these and other facts before him, lu¬ 
minously stated in the present work, 
Lord Althorp must be a bold man 
indeed if he can seriously proceed 
with his financial changes, which will 
have the effect of destroying this im¬ 
portant branch of industry atone blow. 

Yet these interests, vast as they 
are, sink in importance by the side 
of those which arc connected with 


Canada; so imicli huger is the scale, 
and so much more coinpiehensive, . 
upon which these last arc expand¬ 
ing. In 1703, about the time when 
our possession of Canada was finally 
secured by treaty, its total popula- 
lation was rated at seventy thou¬ 
sand. It is now, according to Mr 
M'Gregor, nine hundred thousand; 
of which one-third belong.^ to the 
upper province, and the other two 
to the lower. The total militia of 
Canada consists of eighty-five thou¬ 
sand men. Jn 1830, the imports of 
Canada amounted to L.l,77l,:i>l.'>; 
and the exports to nearly two mil¬ 
lions. Twenty years ago, all the 
vessels of every dcfacription wliich 
arrived in Canada, amounted to 341, 
registering about 52 thousand tons. 
At present, without’ enumerating 
coasters, or fishing-vessels, river or 
lake craft, Canami gives employ¬ 
ment to about one thousand ships, 
registering about 220,000 tons, and 
navigated by eleven thousand sea¬ 
men. These items in the account 
of its prosperity we mention as ex¬ 
pressing, in a shape easily under¬ 
stood, tlie amount of advance which 
she has made; and it must be recol¬ 
lected that tliis expansion is conti¬ 
nually going on. In reality, if Great 
Britain had no other possession than 
this in North Americs, she would 
have the basis of a great empire. 
The mere river St Lawrence is a 
sufficient exponent of the great des¬ 
tiny which the hand of nature has 
assigned to this region. Perhaps few 
readers are aware ttiht the river St 
Lawrence is the greatest in the 
world. Mr M'Gregor asserts this; 
and, considering the breadtJi of this 
river in connexion with its length, 
and the prodigious size of the lakes 
into whicli it continually opens, wo 
believe that he is riglit.^ At Cape 
Rosier, which is considered us 
mouth, the St Lawrence is eighty 
miles broad; and at Cape Chat, 100 
miles up the stream, it is still forty. 
Even at the point where its waters 
are perfectly unaffected by the sea, 
it is still twenty-two miles broad, 
and twelve fathoms (that is, 72 feet) 
deep. Nay, 100 miles below Que¬ 
bec, it is nearly 300 feet deep; for 


* Even the river of the Amazons appcai’i, by Mr M'Gvegor*ei measurement, to be 
inferior to the St Lawrence, as respects length ; and that it is very much infenor, as 
respects breadth; every body is aware, 
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its do\M\\ increases ut>wArds. Such 
a river wat^an appropriate basin for 
receiving-iho vast timber-ships called 
the Columbus an<l tlie Baron of Ren¬ 
frew—" those mammoth ships,’* (as 
Mr M‘Gicgov happily styles them,) 
“ the largest masses, in one body, 
that huumn ingenuitj', or daring en¬ 
terprise, ever contrived to float on 
the ocean.” Both, by the way, 
crossed tlie Atlantic; and both were 
lost. Of the Columbus we have the 
following account from Mr M'Gre- 
gor;—“ The length on deck was 
about -120 feet; breadth something 
move than 60; and the extreme 
depth of the body about 40 feet. 
There was then about 3000 tons put 
<>ti hoard before launching. Every 
thing was on a gigantic scale. The 
Uiutich-ways were laid on solid ma¬ 
son-work, embedded in tlie rock. 
The chain and hemp-rabies, capstan, 
bars, ke. exceeded the dimensions 
of common materials, in the same 
proportion as the Columbus did 
other sliips. Yet this huge four- 
inasted vessel was strongly framed, 
timbered, and planked, on the usual 
principles, and not put together like 
a raft, as many people imagined,”* 

Ouo pledge for tlie future prospe¬ 
rity of Canada is found in her mine¬ 
ral wealth. Even petalite, the rarest 
of fossils, is yielded by her soil, 
(near York;) iron of the best (juali- 
ty, copper, lead, tin, plumbago, &c., 
and all the metals predominant in 
the useful arts, have been found al¬ 
ready; nor do we recollect a single 
mineral which is indispensable to 
manufacturing industry, except only 
coal, which has not been discovered 
in Canada. Salt and gypsum are 
now produced in abundance. Even 
coal would probably have been de¬ 
tected long ago, had the woods been 
less infinite. And, should it even 
happen that coal were never detect¬ 
ed, still the vast coal-fields in the 
neighliouring province of Nova Sco¬ 
tia (to say notning of what might be 
had from New Brunswick, or Cape 
Breton, or Nova Scotia,) are known 
to be suflicient for the consumption 
of all America, through very long pe¬ 
riods of time. 

Meantime, as a place of residence 


[Juno, 

for those who seek quiet, and the en¬ 
joyments of social life, no one of our 
colonies seems equal in attractions 
to this magnificent region. Provi¬ 
sions are cheap; tliough, it is true, 
that, in Quebec and Montreal, the 
style of living, in otlier respects, is 
allowed to counteract that advan¬ 
tage. The sceneiy, and the style of 
rural architecture adopted in tlic 
Canadian cottages, is such as pecu¬ 
liarly to delight English eyes. And 
perhaps, in no part of the world is 
tlie style of manners so courteous 
and winning, as amongst the old in¬ 
digenous Canadian ]>easaiitry, de¬ 
scended from the original French 
settlers. On these points we can¬ 
not have more accurate information 
than that of Mr M'Gregor, 

The hdutics of the hahilans (<. r. the 
peasantry) are bunietluius built of stone, 
but gonrriilly of wood, niul only one story 
liigh. The walls outside are wliite- 
wasbed • which imparts to them, parti- 
rnlarly iii sumuier, when .almost every 
thin;; else is grren, a most lively and 
clean-looking appearance. Some of the 
houses have verandas; and an orchard 
and garden is often att.ichcd. Wc can¬ 
not but be pleased and happy while tra¬ 
velling through them. They assuredly 
seem to be the very abodes of simplicity, 
virtue, and happiness. We pass along 
delighted tiirough a beautiful rural coun¬ 
try, with clumps of wood interKpersed, 
amidst cultivated farms, pastures, and 
lierds ; decent parish churclies, and neat 
white houses or cottages. The inhabit¬ 
ants are always xiot-oiily civil, but polite 
and hospitable ; and the absence of beg¬ 
gary, and of the s<}uaLid beings, whose 
jiiisery harrows our feelings in the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom, is the best proof that they 
arc in comfortable circumstances. Thefts 
arc rare, and doors are as rarely locked. 
You never meet a Canadian, but ho puts 
his hand to his iiat, or bonnet rouge; he 
is always ready to iufbrm you, or to re¬ 
ceive you into his house ; and, if you are 
hungry, the beat he hOsS is at your service. 
The manners of the women and children 
iiave nothing of the awkward bashfulness 
which prevails amongst the peasants of 
Scotland, nor the boorish rudeness of 
those of England. While we know that 
each may be etjually correct in heart, yet 
we cannot help being pleased with the 
manners that smooth otir journeys - and 


* The reader must not suppose that three thousand tons was the complement of 
her loading. She ran out a mile by the impetus of her launch, and took In the rest 
of her cargo, which was far more, at the Falls of Montmorenci, 
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often have 1 cumpavcd the easy obliging 
111:111 tier of the Canadian kahitmia^ with 
the rough * Wkat dye wantT of the 
l^Diiglish boor, or the wondering ' WhaVs 
your wuRT of the Scotch cottci'!). At 
tho auherye$ or innsy many of which are 
post*houscs, we hnd cWUUyi ready oU 
tendance, and have seldom to complain of 
what wc pay for. The post-houses, which 
ni'c cstabllahed along tho main roads, are 
regulated by an act of. the JVoviucial 
Parliament; and the maitre de povle U 
obliged to keep a certain number of 
horses, caleclics, and cabrioles, ready at 
all hours of the night or dfiy fur tho ac¬ 
commodation of travellers. There is sel¬ 
dom any delay ; fares arc fixed by law ; 
there is nothing to pay the driver; and a 
paper is given, stating the charge from 
stage to stage*—which Is, for a calechc or 
cabriole, (in'which two can travel,) flf- 
teeu pence per league.—The priest’s 
house is always close to the church ; and 
you never see him except In his .sacer¬ 
dotal robe. Knter his house, and you 
are welcome ; nor will he let 3*011 depart 

}ningr3'.** 

A Sabbath morning in the Scotch 
parishes, most remote from the towns, 
hears the nearest reaemhlance to a Sunday 
before mass in Canada. Hut the eveiiitiga 
of Sunday are fur more cheerfully spent 
than in Scotland. The people of the pa¬ 
rish often meet In email groups, or at 
eacli other’s houses, for the sake of talk¬ 
ing ; and on these occasions they some¬ 
times indulge in dancing.” 

And, OU tho whole, Mr M'Gregov 
concludcB, that 

If we look for a mure coiTcct or mo* 
rul people than the Canadian hahitamy we 
may search in vain.” 

Such ia the picture of rural life. 
On the other hand, if a man soeks 
for the pleasures peculiar to towns, 
(juebcc offers more attractions^ and 
of a more varied kind, than most 
cities in Europe. Here arc monas¬ 
teries* of ancient foundation, diffu¬ 
sing solemnity and the tranquil peace 
of religion upon a place, else so tu¬ 
multuous With the stir and enter¬ 
prise of a capital, and through the 
temperament of its native popula¬ 
tion. Here are prospects tho most 
ample and magnmeent in the world; 
in Mr McGregor’s opinion, much 
transcending those from Edinburgh 
or Stirling castles. Above all, this 
is the capital where winter puts on 


its gayest apparel. In a cold climate, 
it should always be remembered that 
extremity of cold is a great advan¬ 
tage; because, under the circum¬ 
stances which that produces, all the 
out-door pleasures take a tone more 
emphatically characteristic of a high 
latitude; and because home is thus 
trebly endeared. Winter at Quebec 
is much severer than at Montreal; 
and, in that proportion, every true 
coimoisBour in luxury would pro¬ 
nounce a Quebec Christmas happier 
than one at Montreal. We may add, 
as one of the agr^mens of Canada, if 
the visitor should choose to seek it, 
the society of the old Canadian no- 
(or, properly speaking, gentry.) 
" These noblesse,” says the oarliest 
British governor of Canada, ^Gen. 
Murray^ “ are seigneurs ot tho 
whole country ; and, though not 
rich, are in a situation, in that plenti¬ 
ful part of the world, where money 
is scarce, and luxury still unknown, 
to support their dignity.” They have 
been too much neglected by tho 
haughty English; but liear what Mr 
M'Grogor says of them “ Tho 
Canadian gentry all over the pro¬ 
vince, consisting chiefly of the old 
noblesse and gentry, or their de¬ 
scendants, retain the courteous urba¬ 
nity of the French school of the last 
century. They speak French as 
purely as it is spoken in Paris. 
Many of them also speak English 
fluently; and, although their politi¬ 
cal jealousies may be objected to, 
yet their society is very a^ceable, 
and not sufficiently courted by tho 
English.” Finally, there is a college 
ana professors at Quebec; two good 
libraries; four newspapers, of which 
three twice-a-w’'eek; banks; ono or 
two good Jiotcis; and, in short, every 
possible accommodation that Euro- 
ropean habits of luxury can de¬ 
mand. 

With respect to the connexion of 
Canada with this country, that de¬ 
pends upon ourselves. Assuredly 
it is noways essential to Canada, 
which is now sufficiently developed 
to take upon herself her own di^fence, 
and her own burdens of every kind. 
Under these circumstances, we can¬ 
not but tliink with Mr flPGregor, that 
our Government at lioine have been 


* la one of thew it is worth mentioning, on tho aiUhorlty of Mr McGregor, that the 
nuns hare an undoubted secret for curing cancer. 
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greatly injudicious in ilie attempts 
to create splendid revenues for tlio 
Church of England, where so very 
large an overbalance of the popula¬ 
tion is Catholic or Presbyterian* On 
this point it is possible that wo ai'o 
more impartial than Mr M'Gregor, 
who, though libera] and tolerant in 
tlic very Jiigliest degree, has pro¬ 
bably been bred u[> in sentiments of 
somewhat hostile feeling towards the 
English church. We, on the con¬ 
trary, profess the highest veneration 
. for that great bulwark of Protestant¬ 
ism, and everlasting gratitude to her 
for the services she has rendered. 
But it would be a bad mode of testi- 
lying iliesc feelings—to make her the 
o!)ject of perpetual murmuring, jea¬ 
lousy, and hatred, amongst a people 
who are under no absolute necessity 
(a fact of which they will continu¬ 
ally become more sensible) to endure 
Jier predominance. The Roman Ca¬ 
tholic church is in effect the ruling 
churdi in (Canada; the parish priests 
of that clmrch are very handsomely 
provided for, having severall}^ upon 
an average, L.600 a-year; and, con¬ 
sidering that the whole of the origi¬ 
nal Canadian population, and a very 
large proportion of the Irish emi¬ 
grants, are passionately attached to 
this chiircli, and personally to this 
priesthood, it is expecting too much 
of human forbearance, to require of 
the Provincial Parliaments that they 
should be continually taking mea¬ 
sures for securing ample revenues, 
and a civil precedency, to a church 
which in this region is militant at any 
rate, and which has been too gene¬ 
rally misrepresented to hope for any 
indirect opportunities of counteract¬ 
ing that elementary disadvantage, by 
conciliating to itself a body of disin¬ 
terested attachment. From the qua¬ 
lity of the immigration (to use that 
neologism) now setting in to Canada, 
there 18 no rational prospect for any 
alteration in this state of feeling fa¬ 
vourable to the Church of England. 
So far from that, the hostility which 
she already provokes will grow an¬ 
nually more embittered, as the num¬ 
ber increases of her ('atholic ene¬ 
mies, and as their consciousness be¬ 
comes more distinct of the independ¬ 
ent power which they possess. A 
church, or any institution whatever, 
which exists substantially upon suf¬ 
ferance, must moderate her tone, and 
cease to court opposition by a scale 


<»f pretensions suited only to a con¬ 
dition of absolute supremacy. 

Tiic same spirit of forbearance 
ought to govern us in all other acts^ 
of interference with the internal 
affairs of Canada. Where we can¬ 
not eventually command, wc should 
be content to know our own situa- ^ 
tion, and to act by the gentle mini¬ 
strations of parental influence ad¬ 
dressed to adult and independent 
rJiildren. The chief use to ourselves 
in future times of our NorUi Ameri¬ 
can possessions will be this—that 
they will oppose a barrier on one 
side to the United States sufficient 
to break the unity of her efforts 
againstour own maiitime supremacy, 
and that, through the fisheries, by a 
more direct service, they will avail 
to keep up the succession of our in¬ 
comparable seamen. But it is evi¬ 
dent that a policy of tliis nature, 
even more than a system of rigorous 
despotism supported by armies, de- 
innuds an intimate acquaintance with 
the interests which we undertake to 
guide. A system, entirely our own, 
might be coherent in all its parts, 
though it were composed in Great 
Britain upon merely British prin¬ 
ciples, and with a mere British know¬ 
ledge of Canadian wants. But, if 
we consent to know our own place, 
and to interpose only tlic weight of 
paternal counsels and the benefit of 
our occasional aid, in that case, as 
mci'e co-operators, we must submit 
to study those interests minutely, in 
which we pretend to interfere. Wc 
have contrived to ruin the West 
Indies by our factious theories: let 
us abstain from all similar attempts 
upon the Canadian prosperity; know¬ 
ing that In this case they \vill recoil 
upon ourselves. For the Canadians 
have a larger influence in their Pro¬ 
vincial Paniaments than wc can ovei*- 
balance; and under any settled con¬ 
viction that we are not consulting 
for them, but for ourselves, they will 
have a sufficient motive for throwing 
off the allegiance which at present 
they are content to maintain. 

With purposes so important, and 
a duty so^ paramount, calling upon 
us toticquire a comprehensive know¬ 
ledge of these American colonies, we 
have national reasons to be thankful 
to Mr McGregor for the immense 
labour with which he has brought 
together^ the materials requiSte 
for placing our public counsels in 
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this great chapter of policy upon a 
sound basis. The government at 
homoj and their representatives in 
the colonies, arc under the greatest 
obligations to him; and, next after 
them, all those who are no^pecu- 
lating on emigration. '^Hl is a 
separate chapter of valuMe advice 
to this class: but in fact every page 
of both volumes may be considered 
as specially addressed to thewy since 
the innumerable details which are 
collected upon every new settle¬ 
ment, its situation, advantages, diffi¬ 
culties, wants, and ultimate pros¬ 
pects, compose a vast thesaurus of 
information far more accurate and 
comprehensive than any which an 
emigrant could ever hope to gather 
for liiraself by many years of per¬ 
sonal travel. Sitting by his own nre- 
side in England, he may now make 
up his plans; he may assort the ma¬ 
terials of the baggage which he may 
find it prudent to carry with him; 
he may, in short, make every pos¬ 
sibles provision for his future comfort 
and prosperity, in a higher degree of 
erfection than would formerly have 
eeii possible, until after a long, pain¬ 
ful, and very costly experiment on 
the different modes of colonial life, 
conducted at his own peculiar risk. 

Never was there a time when coun¬ 
sel and assistance of this quality 
were so clamorously called for. Emi- 
ration from this country is going on 
y gigantic strides; and in no very 
distant period the advanced posts of 
civilisation will have established a 
communication between the Gulf 
of StLawrence and thePacific Ocean* 
Mr M‘Taggart,an engineer employed 
on the canals of Canada, and tFicrc- 
fore little liable to the reproach of 
countenancing visionary specula¬ 
tions, declares that steam-boats 
may go up from Quebec to Lake Su¬ 
perior ere three years from this time 
whence they will pass “ through the 
notch of the Rocky Mountains, and be 
locked down tlie Columbia to the 
Pacific Ocean.” The town of Nootka, 
on the Sound of that name, from 
mere advantages of situation, he be¬ 
lieves is likely to be as large as 
London ; as the trade between it and 
the Oriental world may become won¬ 
derfully great in a short time. Then, 
when the steam-packet line is esta¬ 
blished between Quebec and Lon¬ 
don, as it soon will be, we may come 


and go between Chinn and Britain 
in about two months.” 

These are magnificent prospects, 
but not more so tlian wc have reason 
to think warranted by the mere sta¬ 
tistics of the case. The route of a 
prodigious commerce will be across 
these regions. They vi^ill soon be 
inundated by a vast population. 
Christian temples, cottages rich in 
comfort, and the best gifts of civilisa¬ 
tion, colonies rising rapidly into cen¬ 
tres of knowledge and power; these 
elements of a potent national con¬ 
federation, will speedily rise to dis¬ 
possess the roving deer of their pas¬ 
tures and the woli of his den. Rising 
under the auspices, and forwarded 
by the assistance of (ireat Britain, 
composed also in a very large pro¬ 
portion of a population originally 
British, they will inherit our lan¬ 
guage, literature, and liistorical re- 
collectioDS; under wise treatment 
at this time, they will look ivith gra¬ 
titude and veneration to the mother 
country; and, from habits of ancient 
intercourse,will continue to strength¬ 
en our foreign policy as allies, long 
after that era when tlic maturity of 
their own developement shall have 
silently dissolved their allegiance to 
the British crown. 

These great prospects are not in 
every part dependent upon our jus¬ 
tice and wisdom. In defiance ot us, 
and all that our folly can accomplish, 
Canada, with the far-stretching coun¬ 
tries to the west, will eventually com¬ 
pose a great empire. But we can do 
much at tills crisis to forward that 
consuromatioD, and to found lasiing 
remembrances favourable to our own 
foremost interests. And considering 
the critical moment at which the pre¬ 
sent work has come forth; eonsider- 
ing also the fulness and remarkable 
accuracy of the information wbich it 
offers to our governors at home, wo 
believe that few men in this genera¬ 
tion will prove greater benefactors to 
our vast establishment of North Ame¬ 
rican colonies than John M*Gregor. 
And when it comes to be superan¬ 
nuated, as that -can happen only 
through the rapid progress of the co¬ 
lonies to which it relates, we are 
sure that no man will rejoice more 
in a depreciation of his labours so 
produced, than the able and patriotic 
author. 
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(’ALASPO, THE REPUBLICAN. 


From the commencement of the 
French Revolution, the whole Ita¬ 
lian peninsula was in a state of dis¬ 
turbance. A lingei ing recollection 
of the glittering days of the free, 
fightingi conquering, and lavish re¬ 
publics of the Middle Ages, has al¬ 
ways prompted tlie Italian. He is, 
of all idlers, the most idle. No man 
living has a move habitual fondness 
for beginning the day without an ob¬ 
ject, and ending it without a recol¬ 
lection. Sunshine and bis cigar are 
his luxuries—macaroni is his main¬ 
tenance—time. hia enemy—love-ma- 
king^his business—sonnettcering bis 
talent—and sleephis resource against 
all the calamities of the four-aud- 
tvventy hours. 

That the peninsula inhabited by 
heroes of this calibre, should have 
been for the last thousand years a 
toy for the ambition, the avarice, or 
the tyranny of every power on its 
borders, la a more natural conse¬ 
quence; that its people should be at 
once the most tpxcrulous of subjects, 
and the most submissive of slaves, is 
a principle; and, that the national 
soul should think itself made for the 
conquest of tlie earth, and yet be not 
largo enough to keep the foot of every 
or any intruder from its own hreside, 
belongs to the plainest page of the 
great*chaptcr ot truisms. 

Of all nations, Italy is the most 
contemptuous of foreigners. But its 
contempt for them varies by curious 
shades. By the Italian, the Spaniard 
is held as the most ludicrous of pe¬ 
dants—the Englishman as the most 
intolerable of boors—the Austi'ian as 
the most incapable of existing ani¬ 
mals, biped or ([uadruped; but the 
Frenchman brings down the wholeac- 
cumulation of scorn, and which whole 
Is summed up in the phrase, dancing- 
master. To the sensitive, still-lirc 
Italian, the Frenchman’s catlike rest¬ 
lessness is a perpetual sufToring; to 
his fine faculty for sounds, the French¬ 
man’s tongue utters nothing but dis¬ 
cords, less the human voice than the 
representative of a forest of mon¬ 
keys ; to his natural rich tide of lan¬ 
guage, the Frenchman’s abrupt, epi¬ 
grammatic labour to shine, his speech 
of smartnesses, and his shrugs, is un¬ 


remitted torture. Yet to the French 
the Italians have always turned with 
a lai^uishing look for liberty, which 
the I^encb have always returned by 
promises, pillage, and the abandon¬ 
ment, of every soul who was fool 
enough to trust them. The light¬ 
headed nation has always been out¬ 
witted, betraved, and plundered by 
the light-heeled. 

In 1793, the old game which had 

f ierplexed the world, and pilfered 
taly a hundred years before, was be¬ 
gun again. The gallant name of Re¬ 
public covered, like charity, all sins. 
The Italian was superstitious beyond 
all living animals—the Frenchman 
had abolished even the fragment of 
belief that served for religion under 
the Bourbons; the Italian bowed 
down before a whole army of Virgins 
and Saints—the Frenchman had bro 
ken up the Virgins for firewood, dug 
up the Saints for nitre, stript holy 
ears and noses, as countless as the 
sands of the sea, of their pearls and 
diamonds, and turned churches and 
cathedrals by the score into cavalry 
stables; the Italian honoured a nun, 
and worshipped a priest, and never 
thought of the Pope without crossing 
himself—the Frenchman had routecl 
nuns by tlie hundred thousand out 
of their dormitories, harnessed the 
priests to their ba^age-waggons, 
and made no secret of their con¬ 
sidering the Pope as a personage 
whom they would speedily visit at 
Rome for the purpose of bringing to 
Paris as a curiosity. Still the magic 
of liberty reconciled all the quarrels 
of the national characters. The 
name of Republic found an echo in 
every bosom of beggary, from Genoa 
to Venice; the Savoyard, whose dis¬ 
tinction it was to brush chimneys 
and shoes through all his generations 
—the Lombard, who, aftw the man¬ 
ner of his forefathers, wm bom to 
play the usurer on farthings, and 
raise an agio upon the rejected pan¬ 
taloons of tnankiud—the Piedmon¬ 
tese, the Man of the Milanese, whose 
thoughts were of oxen, and whose 
cerebellum was, beyond all question, 
but a more dexterous compound of 
butter and cheese—all were sud¬ 
denly enamoured of liberty, and all 
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exhibited the popular operation of 
the panacea in burning their land¬ 
lords’ mansions—refusi^ to ijay 
rents, tithes, or taxes—in cheating 
all who would bear to be cheated, 
and in shooting those who remon¬ 
strated. The whole country wsis in 
the most furious yet fantastic con¬ 
fusion. 

Among tlie crowd of landlords 
who were tlius put in perplexity, 
was the Marquis Spinola, a descend¬ 
ant of the famous ofHcer of Philip the 
Second, and, like him, a gallant sol¬ 
dier, without being, like him, a lover 
of blood, plunder, and persecution. 
Spinola was an Italian of three ge¬ 
nerations, a noble of quarterings 
enough for the Golden Ineece, and 
rich enough to have purchased the 
whole cabinet of Turin. But he had a 
treasure which he valued above the 
jewel-house of the Great Mogul, and 
which ho was right in so valuing—a 
daughter fair, whom an ancient Greek 
would liave called Hebe, or lolc, if 
not Venus, but whom the sirchbishop 
of Spoleto had christened Melanie 
Isadora, the united names of her 
mother and lier patron saint. She was 
a Spanish beauty, lightened by an 
Italian birth; the fiery glance of 
the south, softened by Italian lan¬ 
guors; the highly pronounced ex¬ 
pression of Andalusia, touched with 
the delicious sensibility of Naples. 
But what is the use of attempting to 
describe beauty, or who has ever 
succeeded in the attempt ? Is it not 
enough to say, that the Signora Me¬ 
lanie was lovely, and wliat can be 
said more ? Or if the world will in¬ 
sist on having more, let it be satis¬ 
fied with knowing that her charms 
actually withheld a German arch¬ 
duke three successive evenings from 
the Loto table, stopped a French 
prince in the midst of a quadrille, 
and disturbed the sensibilities of a 
Spanish Infant, to the extraordinary 
extent of his moving his royal lips 
to ask who she was ? 

The Marquis Spinola had become 
a diplomatist when he had grown 
weary of leading the Piedmontese 
grenadiers, with all the honours of 
war, iu their march from their bar¬ 
racks to the cathedral, and from the ca¬ 
thedral to their barracks. He thought 
that at forty he had seen high masses 
enough, and became an aiimoss^or. 
At the court of Prance lie hftd at¬ 


tended ten years of levees, until even 
in France weariness seized him, and 
he thought that a man and a uoUle 
might have something better to do, 
even in this worthless world, than 
eternally dressing fur court days, 
playiug ecarte with superannuated 
Duchesses, and poring over tho jour¬ 
nals to discover tlie secrets of the 
cabinet. He solicited his recall; but 
rejoiced as the Minister of Savoy was 
at tlie opportunity of patronage, so 
many were to be patronised, such a 
conflux of young Dukes, and old 
Field-Marshals, fouud in themselves 
the diplomatic faculties at the mo¬ 
ment, that to decide was impossible, 
without an insurrection of the whole 
bed-cliamber. The gravest courts are 
sometimes absurd things, and the 
court of his Sardinian Majesty was 
not graver than the rest of the earth. 
During the decision, the Marquis was 
compelled to remain at his post. But 
the ParisiaiiS soon gave him subjects 
for his despatches, undecorated by 
the epigrams of the journals, or the 
whispers of the royal saloon. Blood, 
fury, and rebellion, were spreading 
their sullen wings over tho gayest po¬ 
pulation of the gayest land under the 
moon. War was engendering in the 
streets against the throne; the coffee¬ 
houses were cabinet councils, and 
the harangues of the cobblers and 
craftsmen of the thousand dens and 
hovels of Paris, filled the trumpet 
with a breath that blew all nations 
into a dame. 

The Marquis Spinola had now no 
alternative but to withdraw without 
even making his bow to the Conven¬ 
tion, or be allot by the first h-iend of 
human rights who objected to bis ex¬ 
istence. 

He was an Italian, and the word 
implies much. He accordingly kept 
his own secret, left diplomacy to 
make its excuses for him, ordered the 
four fleetest horses that could be 
found in Paris to be in readiness for 
him outside the barrier, took an 
evening promenade through the Pa¬ 
lais Royal, with his daughter on hia 
arm; admired every thing that he 
saw tliere; applauded a liaranguc by 
a half-naked orator, who proclaimed 
the downfall of all the despots of the 
globe, and flourished a red flag, bear¬ 
ing the effigy of the unfortunate king 
in the centre, as a general warning; 
and thenglldingawayfrom'thc height 
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of republican gala into abypatb in tUp 
Champs'Elys&s, handed the Signora 
into his chaiHe dc poste, and was 
gone at full speed. 

But what is more rapid than free¬ 
dom ? He found the French, cavalry, 
artillery, and chasseurs, on every 
spot from Nice to Turin, Ilis Pied¬ 
montese grenadiers, heroes to a 
man on parade, and six feet two in 
their roar-ranks, had been so long 
out of the habit of fighting, that on 
the appearance of the Frenchmen, 
they had marched off by whole bat¬ 
talions to exchange the spear for the 
reaping-hook, and wait for better 
times. The court had fled, the King 
leading the van, the Cardinal Legate 
bringing up the rear, and the whole 
army in the centre, for security. A 
whole autumn of banquets, and a 
whole winter of balls, were utterly 
broken up, and the noble circles of 
Turin began to feel, for the first time, 
the misery of being compelled to 
fight, fly, or labour; to use their own 
limbs, and tlie remnant of undcr- 
etandings that time and levees had 
spared to them. 

Spinola drove through the long 
and lofty streets of the capital, and 
was astonished at their desertion; 
he drove to the palace, and was asto¬ 
nished still more. There was neither 
Count nor Countess, petition in hand 
for a do^en sequins more to be added 
to their salaries; the old mob of no¬ 
bles, distinguishable from their own 
footmen only by their greater profu¬ 
sion of bows, and their more perpe¬ 
tual smile^all were gone. The grand 
gallery from which the aides-de-camp 
and the guards hung like the show 
of a mountebank*B caravan, a basket 
of apes chattering and grimacing at 
th^world below, was all deserted. 
Ciruards, King, Queen, and their 
whole menu fretina the whole starred 
and fibboned ring that live upon the 
smallest possible pensions, and shine 
like the flowers of the field, all were 
stricken by the blast of the French 
trumpet from the hills of the Argen- 
tlese, all faded away, all vani^ed 
like the flowers of spring under the 
Bcorchingfl of summer. 

But Spinola, though an Italian and 
an ambassador, was a man of sense. 
He at once decided on the absurdity 
of staying where his only enter¬ 
tainers would soon be a briaflA of 
sans-culottes; of fighting for those 


who would not fights- fin* themselves; 
and of flying, with Dm "chance of be* 
ing starved, and the certainty of be* 
ing robbed if overtaken. His estates 
lay on tlie side of the Col de^Vars, an 
extensive district among the mdpn- 
tains, but which is memorable to dlL 
travellers for the magnificent panp- 
rama of the Alps which it commands, 
and to all historians for the variety 
of gallant exploits which it has wit¬ 
nessed in the French and Italian in¬ 
vasions. In this stately wilderness 
no French general could find either 
pictures or plate, and therefore there 
tvas the strongest human probability 
that it would not be the scene of a 
French general’s ambition. The soil 
was barren, the people wei*o few but 
fierce, the noble mansions were scat¬ 
tered, and the sequins none; and for 
these reasons there was an equal 
probability that it would be scorned 
by the eye of the Grand Republic, 
which,in its hatred of Kings, involved 
a love of their property, and dis¬ 
dained to bestow liberty on those 
who were not wortli robbing. 

The Marquis Instantlv turned his 
horses’ heads from the deserted city, 
and drove up Jiis mountains. But 
what is an Alpine journey without a 
storm, an overturn, and an adven¬ 
ture? They were all in reserve for 
him. As the snowy top of the Ar- 
gentiese came in view,itwas crowned 
with one of those turbans of cloud, 
which make so frequent and so su¬ 
blime a finishing to the Alpine pic- • 
tiirc. The sun threw its coloursv 
witli the infinite richness of the Hbv 
lian sunset among those wreaths and 
folds, and the Argentiese in his 
frontal of purple, scarlet, and gold, 
looked like the Grand Turk of moun-, 
tains. But to the experienced tra¬ 
veller, this picturesque sight is a for¬ 
midable warning, and the postilions 
were ordered to gallop. The vehicle 
went on at full speed, but the tem¬ 
pest began to be angry in his domi¬ 
nions among the higher \lps, and 
after a few fantastic murmurs and 
flights among the clouds, which 
threw them into still lovelier sh^es 
and dyes, on came the gale. The 
sunset, so prodigal of beauty', like an 
earthly spendthrift, exhausting all its 
wealth in one pre-eminent burst of 
splendour, flooded the sky with car- 
natlj^, bathed the mountain tops in 
a sea of gold, showered down pur- 
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pte richer th^ til the ftmethyets of 
ftrsfa, upon, th«' long valley of tjie 
Biuii^omis ; and after pausing for a few 
momente, as if to admire what it had 
done, plunged into a bottomless abyss 
of yapour, and was no more. Then 
xame the battle of the elements, the 
thunder opened all its batteries from 
cloudy mountain top to the highest 
heavens. The mists rushed in black 
battalions along the valleys at their 
feet; the rivers swelled instantly to 
toiTents, and roared like encounter¬ 
ing armies. Ail was war. Evening 
was dead and buried;!( was follow¬ 
ed by a pale procession of gloomy 
shades, the long, livid vapours which 
belong to tempests among the Alps; 
then came darkness, midnight dark¬ 
ness, which suddenly covered all like 
a shroud let down from the skies, and 
under this shroud the battle still 
went on, deeper and deeper still, 
pealing, crashing, roaring. 

In this scene further progress was 
impossible. The postilions were 
worn out with the quantity of sacres 
wliicli they had poured upon their 
iiorscH during the last hall iiour of 
the ascent; the horses were so weary 
of the struggle, that between the 
storm and the postilions, tiiey at 
length refused to stir a step in ad¬ 
vance, though they gave suiHcient 
signs of being willing enough to let 
the ebaise de paste roll back, or roll 
over the precipice, two thousand feet 
above the white torrent of the Riu- 
inonas. The next expedient was, to 
take shelter under the first rock that 
wm'large enough to cover tliem, 
and waft until the gale was tired 


out. 

But even this resource was not 
easily obtained. The road was in 
tlie state which had distinguished 
Sardinian road-making since tlie ac¬ 
cession of the first Amadeus, and 
which would not have put to shame 
tlic original Rhmti or Vindelici. It 
had all the characteristics of an Ita¬ 
lian dynasty upon it, and was monk¬ 
ish and Sardinian in every rut and 
rock, for an ascent of three leagues. 
The houses of the cantonniers, who 
had been in earlier days stationed 
for the relief of travellers, were now 
devoted to the cultivation of the 
mosses and ferns of the province; 
< the dweller within had disappeaised 
a hundred years before, and Nature 
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#as'left to supply llie repairs of the 
edifice, which did, after her own 
manner, by a handsome tapestry of 
weeds and wild-flowers. To lead 
the horses was the last expedient, 
and the Marquis and the postilions 
dismounted for the purpose; but the 
sheets of lightning which alone shew¬ 
ed the road, so startled the horses at 
the same time, that to lead them w^ 
os impracticable as to drive. In this 
extremity, a bridge lay before them. 
The foul fiend was once the esta¬ 
blished bridge-builder of the Alps, 
and well it was for them thait he was, 
for he appears to have sometimes 
made passable ones. The bridge that 
now lay before the travellers unluck¬ 
ily was Sardinian, and it gave palpa¬ 
ble evidence of its inferior architec¬ 
ture, by creaking and quivering in 
every rush of the blast. Still they 
went on, for the fall of the pines 
from the heights rendered their stay 
under the brow of the mountain n 
matter of the most formidable ha¬ 
zard. The tired horses were drag¬ 
ged to the footof theiittlebridge,and, 
in the pause, the Marquis left his 
post at their heads to apeak a word 
of cheer to his daughter, to wliicli 
she made no other answer than by a 
prayer for her father’s safety. He 
lingered at the door with double fears 
for the peril of a creature so lovely 
and so dear; but this piunful indul¬ 
gence was brief; a burst of thunder, 
tiiat seemed to peal round his very 
bead, deafened him—a sheet of lightii 
nlng, red as the flame from a fur¬ 
nace, swept and crackled round him. 
In momentary blindness and terror he 
still stretched out his hands to save 
his daughter, but ageneral shriek, and 
a crash Jicard through all tho roar ot 
the elements, told him that some feaf*- 
ful catastroplie had happened. With 
his sight still scared by the liglitning, 
he struggled forward to grasp the 
carriage. But it was beyond his 
grasp. Utter dareness was round 
him; he felt his way a few steps on¬ 
ward, by clinging to the roots of the 
trees. Still all was vacancy- He 
cried aloud; he was answered only 
by the storm. He threw himself on 
his face, determined to follow hw 
child, whose name he now shouted 
out in accents of despair; still m 
blindness and agony, ho crept on, 
when S^lt himself suddenly grasp-% 
* ^ 9 a 
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ed and flung back on the bank by a 
strong hsAa, The action was cour¬ 
teous, but the tone of the actor might 
have suited a rougher service. '* In 
the name of all tue saints, M^here is 
the fool going?’* was the exclama¬ 
tion. Do you not see that the old 
bridge is broken down at last; and 
in two steps more you must have 
gone along with it ?” 

There was a time when Spinola 
would have answered this speech 
with his hand on the hilt of hU sword, 
like the Frenchman when he lectures 
his wife, or when his coiffeur perpe¬ 
trates an erroneous curl. But he 
now had voice but for, ” My daugh¬ 
ter, my daughter, my child, lost, lost, 
loBtr* The Intelligence evidently 
produced a pause in his rescuer’s 
tone; he asked a hurried question 
about the misfortune. Spinola could 
tell him no more, than that the car¬ 
riage had been lost in attempting the 
bridge. Hut before even this brief 
communication could be completely 
delivered, tbe stranger was gone. 
Tho sounds of horns, and voices 
shouting among the hills, followed; 
but they soon passed away again. 
Tbe unhappy fattier was again left to 
solitude, and the misery of heart that 
can be felt only by a father. 

Towards midnight the fury of tho 
tempest began to go down, and tho 
moon, then in her wane, threw a 
touch of silver on the tops of the 
Alps of Chamouni. As she advan¬ 
ced, the storm seemed to shrink ber 
fore her, the gale died away, and her 
light, reflected from the immense 

S ues of cloud that still hung over tho 
ills, threw a wavering and melan¬ 
choly, hut a clear gleam over the val¬ 
leys and ravines innumerable, that 
ihake such network of an Alpine re¬ 
gion. Guided by the rising light, 
some of the mountaineers had found 
Spinola where he sat, almost uncon¬ 
scious of existenqg and murmuring 
in broken tones^he language of 
true sorrow,—" My Melanie, my 
child, my child; lost, lost, for ever 1” 
But there were better tidings in 
store for him. A concourse of the 
peasants were seen gathering on Uie 
side of'om of the ravines, exchan¬ 
ging signals of horns and shouts with 
a group far below. In another half 
hour, tlie lower group had ascended, 
the two now coi]U>lneq,and the whole 
party ended the Aiountaih. Two 


figures now started from the crowd, 
an(| were seen rushing towards the 
spot where the Marquis iay, unable 
to move. In another moment he felt 
himself clasped in the arms of the 
one who was dearer to him than the 
world besides. His Melanie’s lips 
were pressed to his forehead, her 
voice was whispering consolation to 
his ears, he felt her, tears streaming 
on his checks, and in a rapture or 
piety and gratitude he loudly thank¬ 
ed heaven for the restoration of his 
child. 

The next and most natural enqui¬ 
ry was, how she had been restored ? 
To this she could make no answer 
further than tliat she had fortunately 
fainted when the bridge gave way 
under the weight of the carriage, and 
that her first sensation of lire was 
finding herself in the hands of the 
peasantry, as her first joy Avas in 
once more returning to her father. 
But this brief history was fully made 
up by the tongues of tbe mountain¬ 
eers. " It was all the work of Ca- 
laspo. It was Calaspo, wliose horn 
had brought them from their cot¬ 
tages ; it was Calaspo who had sprung 
down a precipice, which nothing but 
a goat or his infernal majesty ever 
sprang down before; it was Calaspo 
who by main strength had stopped 
the carriage on the brink of a decli¬ 
vity of a thousand feet; it was 0^- 
laspo’s knife that had cut the harness, 
and let the whole four restive ani¬ 
mals go down the precipice in the 
midst of their kicking and rearing, 
at the moment when they were drug- 
dng tlie carriage after them; it was 
Calaspo’s hand that had extracted the 
lady irom the carriage door, like a 
bird from tbe eaglets neat; it was 
Calaspo’s arms that bad carried her 
up the cliff; it was Calaspo above, 
below, beginning and end, Calaspo 
every where.” 

" But where is this Calaspo ?” said 
tbe Marquis; " send him here that 
I may reward him." 

No Calaspo came. He was, at last, 
found lurking in the outskirts of the 
crowd, and forced forward. Spi¬ 
nola, feeble as he was, adi'anced to¬ 
wards him, took him by the hand, 
and telfing him the name of those to 
whom he had rendered such essen¬ 
tial service, offered him his protec¬ 
tion/ and, as a beginning, presented 
him Avith his purse. 
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The mountaineer was a tall slight 
figure, with a stern countenance ; 
the tempest seemed made for his 
grave features, and the rough obei* 
sance with which he declined the 
purse, was obviously that of one un* 
used to cities. Spinola, proud but 
not liaugbty—as is the custom of men 
conscious of high birth and office, 
but not vain of either—was pleased 
with the refusal of the money; but 
he had another trial to make. ** 1 
have offered you my protection,” 
said he. “ If you prefer remaining 
where you arc, I can give you a farm j 
but if you prefer livirig in my house* 
hold, I can give you employment. 

I have a mountain on w'hich I mean 
to raise a forest, and you shall be the 
planter.” The mountaineer was evi¬ 
dently a man of few words. But he 
as evidently had tlie faculty of making 
up his mind without loss of time. 
Throwing his cloak over hia shoul¬ 
der, and shaking hands with the pea¬ 
sants round him, he came forward, 
and taking oft' his lint, with a perfect¬ 
ly untutored bow to the Marquis, 
and a still deeper, but equally jintu- 
tored one to the fair lady, he told 
them that he was ready. 

The procession moved forward. It 
was a dolorous display. One of the 
postilions had broken his arm,—the 
other had lost his whip, one of his 
jackboots, and all Ins tobacco, and 
with it, apparently Ids senses, for he 
continued roaring out prayers to the 
Virgin that had saved his life, and 
anathemas against the King of Sar¬ 
dinia, who had oiidangored it. In 
other times, the latter portion of his 
prayer would have made more than 
the Virgin’s assistance necessary, and 
plunged him down a precipice of 600 
feet, from which all the Calaspos of 
the Alps could not have brought him 
up again with a sound neck. But^ 
times, luckily for the, orator, were 
altered; and while the tri-color was 
kissing the breeze along the moun¬ 
tain tops of Piedmont, postilions and 
patriots of all dimensions might laugh 
at the dynasties of Italy, with the full¬ 
est security of caricature. 

Spinola was still helpless from ex- 
liaustion; the fair Melanie was help¬ 
less from terror; the peasantry were 
not much more effective, from the 
blundering and brainlessness that be¬ 
long to all life outside the walls of 
cities. But Calaspo, the redoubtable 


Calaspo, was every thing and every 
where. Like a general, he was in 
front, van, and rear, ordering this 
clown, lecturing the other, pointing 
out the route, sending his detach¬ 
ment of lainpbearers to points from 
which they might act as beacons to 
tlie party, still cruelly buffeted, and 
more than half blinded, by the storm, 
—dispatcliing videttes to find out the 
paths, which the storm had prodigi¬ 
ously mingled,—and sending Wward 
a solid patrol to take possession of 
the next hamlet* rouse the popula¬ 
tion of Benefico to a sense ot hospi¬ 
tality, and lay an embargo on all me 
guinea-fowl eggs and Florence coffee 
in their possession, for the behoof of 
the most magnificent the Lord Mar¬ 
quis of Spinola, sovereign of the lands 
of Montellano, Vastimiglia, and Giu- 
liestre. 

This day concluded the disasters 
of the journey. Calaspo’s arrival ope¬ 
rated like a spoli. Every thing went 
on prosperously from that moment. 
The series of miracles that carried 
them through the rest of their jour¬ 
ney, deserved to be painted on the 
walls, if not of every Italian church, 
of every Italian post-house. The 
horses never foundered, the harness 
never cracked, the ppstilions never 
got drunk, la/y, or insolent, and, 
finally, the carriage never broke 
down. Calaspo’s eye wrought all 
the miwic. All was system where 
he applied his keen glance. The 
Marquis, weary and enfeebled, was 
' delighted with having engaged so 
useml a serf; the servants were ut¬ 
terly astonished; tlic Signora Mela¬ 
nie was much amused; and, by the 
time that their train reached the bot¬ 
tom of the declivity from whose side 
the noble castle of Spinola looked 
over fifty leagues of forest, moun¬ 
tain, and cascade, like the Spirit of 
the feudal age throned in the midst 
of a world of its own—desolate, yet 
proud, bold, axid kingly—the disas¬ 
ters of the night were thought of onlv 
as the natural produce of the wild, 
and to be remembered only for the 
wonder of the circle of marshals and 
ambassadors when the world came 
round again, and kings and court 
circles were what they ought to be— 
the rapture of mankind. 

For two years, Spinola felt the wis¬ 
dom of the choice which had brought 
him to the Col de Vars. A flairs at 
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Turin wore as dreary as ever. The 
French had pluuged into Savoy like 
a thunder-shower, taken Chainbcrri, 
unhoused the nuns, pillaged the cha¬ 
pels, and yoked tlui tather confessors 
to their cannon, as was the custom 
of the people of liberty. The King 
bad summoned the Austrians, who, 
always rejoicing at an opportunity of 
dipping their hands in Italian plun¬ 
der, cariiG at his call by tens of thou¬ 
sands, and, to the inconceivable as- 
tonishraent and indignation of tlic 
French, beat thenf, republicans as 
they were, in every direction. This 
was always the history of Italian war. 
Tlie Gaul hrst threw himself into the 
bosom of the land,—swept every 
thing before him,—robbed, shot, ate, 
drBM, and danced,—then threw off 
his musket and knapsack, proclaim¬ 
ed the war at an end, and prepared 
for a course of perpetual ff;te and 
festino. The German was always 
six months too late; but, though tor¬ 
pid, lie was not utterly dead. About 
the time when his lively rival had 
thrown away his accoutrements, the 
man of the nortli had contrived to 
button on Ins. He marched across 
the Tyrol hills, found the Gaul all 
astonishment, fell upon him with lio- 
nest Gothic vepgeancc, and sent him 
ilying back across Alp and Apennine 
Avithout shirt, shoe, or se(|uin. 

This had happened in regular 
course in the first years of the French 
wav. The light Frenchman carried 
every thing before him for a sum¬ 
mer. Then came the heavy Austrian, 
who drove the Frenchman from his 
prey, as a clown’s huge hand drives 
off a swarm of gnats from a fallen 
sheep,—the race of stings and wings 
is put to flight, hut the sheep is not 
the less sure of losing its fleece for 
the operation. Italy realized the part 
of the sheep on this occasion, as on 
all, for llie last three centuries; and 
the Austrian was now imbedded in 
Savoy, Piedmont, and cveiy spot 
where he could sleep and smoke, in 
full indulgence of every appetite that 
could animate the most solid repre¬ 
sentative of the tortoise among men. 
Spinola cared for neither, suspected 
both, kept himself within his moun¬ 
tain empire,%nd heard of wars, and 
rumours of wars, as if the echo be¬ 
longed t<i the moon. 

Ufe has many a pleiisure never 

dreamed of by those who look for 


paradise in the capital. The glare of 
orders and embroidery is, alter all, 
not much brighter than the stars when 
they come out in full muster on a fine 
night of June. The gayest dance in 
the gayest palazzo that lifts its gild¬ 
ed turrets within sight of the Super- 
ga, is not much livelier than the wild 
measures of the mountain boys and 
girls, even with no Letter orchestra 
than their own voices, and the chant 
of the thrushes and nightingales that 
keep time on every bough above 
them. The Marquis had fully dis¬ 
covered this, and regretted that he 
had not made the discovery twenty 
years before. All was happiness, 
plenty, and peace, round the borders 
of this little kingdom, while noble 
lords and ladies, princes and prin¬ 
cesses, legates and arch-prelates, 
were trembling at every streak that 
marked die coming sky, as the an¬ 
nouncement of a conflagration ; start¬ 
led from their beds at every sound, 
as the braying of an enemy’s trum¬ 
pet, and running from end to end of 
Italy, alike in terror of the French 
dragoon and the German hussai*. 

In t)ie midst of this region of grand¬ 
eur and tranquillity, this world above 
the clouds, the Signora Melanie, too, 
sported like one of those gay crea¬ 
tures of the element that in the co¬ 
lours of the rainbow live. Her beauty 
grew more intellectual—there was a 
deeper light in her fine eyes—her 
cheek haa more of the crimson that 
fluslies and fades with every emotion 
of the mind. The unequalled mag¬ 
nificence of the scenes around lier, 
was gradually modelling all her per¬ 
ceptions. In Greece she would 
have been copied by some Alcame- 
nes or Praxiteles as a Mountain God¬ 
dess, a Genius of the hills and 
streams, A Titian would have made 
her a Seraph or a Saint; and all tlie 
rustic poets who dared to cast their 
eyes on the “track of light,” which 
all their, sonnets declared to mark 
every spot consecrated by her tread, 
versified her into a combination of all 
indescribable excellencies, enough to 
have broken the hearts of all the 
dames iVhonneur from Milan to 
N^les. 

But what tranquillity could long 
he looked for in this whirling world! 
An estafette, a formidable animal, 
witii mustaches worthy of a royal 
tiger, and epaulets fitted for the as- 
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of all Uic race of woinau- 
kiud, suddenly made his appearance 
at break of day in one of the grey 
mornings of an Alpine summer, with 
a letter to the Marquis from the Aus¬ 
trian commandant of Turin, inform¬ 
ing him, that within twelve hours a 
column of three thousand would be 
in motion by the road to the Col de 
Vars, to take possession of the Fort 
Dauphin and the pass of the Barri¬ 
cades, both well-known features of 
the pass of the Argenticae, and both 
famous for being marked with many 
a torrent of Frenth blood. 

The officer who bore the despatch 
was himself entitled to Spinola’s hos¬ 
pitality, on the plea of family con¬ 
nexion. lie was the Count Fiorenzo, 
the son of a distant relative of the 
Marquis, who had followed the Arch¬ 
duke Leopold from Tuscany to Vi¬ 
enna, had shared in his master's rise, 
and was now high in the favour of 
the Emperor Francis. Count Ca- 
rolo Fiorenzo had served in the Rus¬ 
sian army, iu Suwarrow’s last cam¬ 
paign against the Ottomans; he had 
been an aide-de-camp to Prince'Co- 
bourg in Transylvania; he was a rich 
man, a handsome man, and a high¬ 
born man; he was also an universal 
lover, and before ho had swallowed 
Ills first glass of champagne that day 
at the Marquis's table, his eyes had 
made a full, complete, and unequi¬ 
vocal declaration of his approval of 
the person, face, and manners of the 
Signora Melanie. 

The Austrians arrived. The hills 
were dotted with tents, the valleys 
groaned to the gi'oans of waggons 
and gun-carriages, the woods echoed 
the rattle of drums and the winding 
of bugles, bayonets flashed down so¬ 
litudes as wild and as unused to man 
as.the wilds of Mount Ararat, and 
the Castle was crowded, morning, 
noon, and night, with epaulets, or¬ 
ders, and colonels of Hulans. Spi- 
nolawas delighted; his early tastes 
revived, and he entertained those 
showy personages like an old knight 
of the Crusades. Balls, wolf-hunts, 
and carousals among the hills and 
dales, made hill and dale ring. Love 
was the natural consequence. The 
Austrian soldiers, tardily awakened 
to the dark eyes of the mountain 
g^rls, began to marry them in great 
abundance; and, first of the fi(8t, 
Count Carolo, with a fine speech and 


a gesture of consunimato eiotiueuco, 
laid his heart at the feet of tlic fair 
heiress of the House of Spiuolo. Tlie 
Signora was first amused, then dis¬ 
pleased, then indignant. Count Ca- 
rolo professed his intention of ap¬ 
pealing from his unfeeling miatresa 
to her rational father. The Signora 
pticipated him there, by appealing 
in her own person; but to her in¬ 
finite vexation, that father had already 
heard the lover’s talc, and, to her 
equally immeasurable surprise, he 
had given hU entire approval to the 
suit. In other times, n daughter 
thus thwarted would have flung her¬ 
self down a precipice or run to a nun¬ 
nery ; but the days for those cures 
of sorrow were obsolete, and the 
Signora, almost without knowing 
why, felt the world darkened round 
her at once, and went out into the 
open air of the forest to weep and 
walk away lier woes. 

The cloud on Jier brow had in¬ 
stantly communicated iiself to all; 
her waiting-maids began to tpiarrol 
with the quarter-masters and drum- 
majors, who had aspired to the ho¬ 
nour of tlioir hands, and an universal 
feeling seemed to have turned the 
temple of Hymen into the house of 
Discord. Other causes, too, began 
to operate; the Austrian column had 
not been advanced without reason, 
for it 00011 became known, that the 
French along the frontier were be¬ 
ginning to stir; that forage and guns 
wore arriving from Provence, and 
that a new general had made his ap¬ 
pearance at Nice. It was equally 
discoverable that the French, widi 
their usual tactique, were preparing 
their way by peasant emissaries, 
who scattered their proclamations, 
and their more persuasive money, 
among the lower orders of Italy. The 
mountaineers of the lendfe and the 
Argentiese, primitive as they were, 
had soon learned to compare the 
Austrian yoke with the French pro¬ 
mise of universal freedom; the spirit 
broke out in quarrels ; the Austrians 
used t^e canc and the flat of the 
sabre, to modify the public ideas; the 
peasants argued in turn witli the 
stiletto and the carabine. Even Ca- 
laspo, the soul of good-humour, had 

S ;rown sullen, and in one or two 
rays with the drunken Austrians, 
his prowess had made him the sub¬ 
ject of a formal representation to the 
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Marquis Spiaola. Calaspo was now to herself, that Calaspo woAo leavo 
a changed man. From thotimeofliis the castle at daylight next day, and 
having incurred the displeasure of her lost work before she retired to 
the Marquis, be had relapsed into rest, was to make up some pecuniary 
gloom; the original activity of his memorial of her gratitude for the 
nature had departed from him; ho preservation of her life, 
waudered listlessly through the The night was calm and lovely, and 

woods, a great portion of which had she lingered for some time at her 
been planted by his own hand, and casement counting the stars, and 
been a source of acknowledged pride wondering in which of them the 
to him; he abjured guitar and man*' souls of disappointed lovers took up 
doline, smiled no more, and shrank their rejst- But low murmurs, like 
from association with all but his fo- the gathering of thunder in the dis-^ 
resters. This conduct was suspicious, tant hills, gradually came on her car, 
the times were suspicious, the posi- and, chilled with the dew, she was 
lion of the castle, almost on the about to close tho casement, when 
frontier, was supicious, and Spinola, she observed in the shadow of the 
urged by Lis Austrian guests, was trees a figure gazing upwards, and 
considering in what way he should evidently wrapped in deep reverie, 
best win Calaspo and bis forest He spoke a few unconscious words, 
brotherhood from the ways of repuV but she instantly knew the voice; it 
licanism, when he saw the bold pea- was Calaspo’s. To this she suddenly 
saut standing before him. ** 1 come,*' felt that she must listen no longer, 
said (Jalaspo, “ to ask my dismissal, and she w^as again withdrawing, 
and to thank toy Lord Marquis for when the wave of plumage einer- 
his three years’protection.” Spinola ging into the moonlight caught her 
was struck with the determined eye, and in the next moment high 
countenance of his head forester, words were heard. The words were 
and asked his reason, “lam weary,” followed by the clash of steel; and 
was the stern answer; “i wish to try in infinite terror she hastened to 
luy chance with the world,” As the send some of her attendants to sepa- 
dialogue proceeded, the Signora Me- rate tho combatants. They arrived 
lanieaccidentally passed through the too late; the Count Carolo was 
apartment. She expressed her sur- found with his sabre broken, and a 
prise at the determination, and re- wound in his side, from which tlie 

S retting the loss of one who had ren* blood flowed profusely. The castle 
ered herself and the Marquis such was thrown into con fusion, patrols 
essential service, requested to know were dispatched to seize the assas- 
whether tlie late quarrels of the sol- sin, the Count was conveyed to bed, 
tilery had any share in his resolution, raging at his iil-luck, furious at “ the 
The tone of her request softened his obscure villain,” who, he said, had 
proud heart, and in a voice which waylaid him, and urging the Aus- 
shewed how deeply he felt this mark trian officer in command to have the 
of condescension, he thanked Iter, culprit shot without delay, 
blit still solicited bis dismissal. The That culprit was declared to be 
energy wbiclt be threw into his ex- Calaspo ; and tho Marquis, in high 
pressions ef gratitude, and the co- indignation at tlie attack on his guest, 
lour which mounted into hU brown and offended by the idea tliat his 
cheek, whenheprotested thatneither sagacity had been so much mistaken 
time nor distance should make him in the instance of his protege, or- 
forget the generous kindness of that dered a general pursuit. A favourite, 
noble roof, showed that nature can proverbially, has no friend. • And 
sometimes give eloquence to the Calaspo^s sudden rise and position 
tongue, and' feeling to the features, in his lord’s confidence, had irritated 
without reverencing the laws of he- enough of the self-love of the corri- 
Caldry; and even the high-spirited dors to make enemies, not the less 
Signora herself acknowledged that bitter for being menial. The Aus- 
the three years bad produced a pro- trian patrol went to the right, up 
digious change for the better in the the pass towards Fort Dauphin. The 
haadsomo man of the woods. She dozen valet% with pistol at belt» and 
had heard with a degree of regret, carabine in hand, went to the left, 
which seemed totally luiaccountable down the ravine, which leads to 
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Lombardy. But neither had been 
absent an hour, when a low rattling 
of musketry was heard; at interrals 
it spread round tho whole circle of 
the mountains. The Austrians were 
on the alert in a few minutes, and 
drawn up in battalions on the side of 
the Col. They had not waited long 
when their patrol came rushing 
back, declaring that they had been 
attacked by a superior French force. 
Almost at the same moment, tho 
troop of valets came flying up the 
ravine, breathless, terrified, and one 
half of them wounded; their intellb 
^ence was that they, too, had fallen 
into an ambush of French, who at¬ 
tacked them, and notwithstanding 
“ a resistance worthy of a troop of 
* lions,” or Amadls do Gaul himself, 
they had thought it prudent to retire 
to the castle. 

The pursuit of Calaspo was ob¬ 
viously at an end for the night. The 
Austrian brigadier had other pur¬ 
poses to provide for before morn¬ 
ing ; and, on an express from Fort 
Dauphin, the whole force was moved 
up the mountain. From this time 
all was terror in the castle, and tho 
thunder of cannon upon tho en¬ 
trenchments of the hills. During 
tlie whole night the air was fllled 
with the huge trails of the shells 
throwing fire over tho enemy's co¬ 
lumns, me keen rattle of musketry, 
and the roar of artillery swelling 
upon every gust of the Alpine wind. 
It was now evident that the action 
was more than an affair of nicquets. 
Some of the prisoners, who were 
brought intp the castio by the Aus¬ 
trian chasseurs, declared that the 
whole French, whose Jiead-quarters 
had been at Jaorgio for the last six 
months, and who were reported to 
be perfectly disorganized, had been 
in march for the last three days; 
that a general, an Italian, had been 
sent from Paris to take the com¬ 
mand, who had pledged his head for 
the conquest or Italy; and that a 
hundred thousand men were follow¬ 
ing them from Nice. This intelli- 

f ence was at first looked upon as 
'rencli rhodomontade; but the pri¬ 
soners had scarcely been consigned 
to the care of the rearguard, when a 
burst of fire circling the whole base 
of the hills, shewed that the enemy 
bad burst through the entire Aus¬ 
trian position, and were forcing the 
passes in irresistible numbers. 


The sight was now one of the 
most striking that battle can fumi^. 
As far as the eye reached, volumes 
of fire were incessantly rolling out, 
the only indication of the ^ots 
where the chief struggle lay; from 
time to time the explosion of an am¬ 
munition-waggon, or the blaze of a 
village, throw a fearful splendour on 
the night; and the advancing peal 
of the musketry, the sure mark of 
the enemy’s gaining ground, shewed 
where the Austrians were giving 
way. Spinola's experience told him 
what must bo the result; and, with 
Melanie by his side, he remained on 
tho ground in front of the castle 
from the commencement of the ac¬ 
tion, like a traveller above the 
clouds, looking at the ligiitnings and 
the storm beneath his feet. 

But a dispatch from the Austrian 
general, which reached him before 
dawn, broke up all his military reve¬ 
ries. The dispatch contained but 
the words:—“ The French have 
beaten us, will beat us again, and 
will beat us every day, till they beat 
us over the Tyrol. They are com¬ 
manded by Bonaparte, a Corsican, 
who has more brains than the Aulic 
Council, and all our generals put to¬ 
gether. Fort Dauphin will be taken 
by daybreak, and then nothing can 
save your chateau from being plun¬ 
dered, and your family, perhaps, 
from being massacred. Fly instant¬ 
ly.” 

The advice was not thrown away. 
Spinola knew the course of things 
too well, and knew that the farther 
he placed himself out of the line of 
a French campaign, the more wisely 
he consulted for his comfort; pressed 
his lip to his daughter’s white fore- 
iicad, felt that with her he still had a 
treasure worth all the chateaus that 
could be left behind; and gave in¬ 
stant orders for a general flight across 
the hills. A few packhorses bore 
all the luggage that this hurried 
movement allowed him to carry with 
him. Melanie bore her mother's 
jewels, the Marquis, Melanie’s pic¬ 
ture. The valets gathered what the 
confusion of the hour suffered them 
to bring away. Tlie melanclioly train 
set out In die midst of a renewed roar 
of battle, and moving along the sum¬ 
mit of the Col, by the blaze of shells 
and howitzers, paused for a moment 
on the summit, to give a last look to 
tho scene which had witnessed so 
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many peaceful hours. Tlicre they 
Ba^^wfthancwoulcry ofmuidedBor* 
ronr, wrath, and vengeance, the blaze 
of musketry, wlilch shewed them 
asti'oiig hVench column bursting like 
an eruption of lava through every 
fissure of the precipices above and 
round the castle. The Austrians, 
surrounded by this unexpected ad¬ 
vance, evidently defenaed them¬ 
selves with great obstinacy; and 
fighting step by stop, at last retreated 
to the walls, which now began to 
feel the effects of the French guns. 
The windows of the unfortunate 
Chateau now poured forth vollies of 
musketry, ana the spots which had 
once heard nothing louder than tlie 
tones of the Signora Melanie’s harp, 
or the songs of the birds in answer, 
were now sending into all the moun¬ 
tains a fierce and peipetual uproar, 
which they echoed with their thun¬ 
der. The contest fluctuated long, and 
in every moment of it the hcai'ts of 
the unhappy gazers, from the summit 
of the pass, vibrated with some new 
agitation. At length, from the very 
casement, among whose lilies and 
roses tlie fair arm of the mistress of 
the mansion had rested the evening 
before, and where she had sat watch- 
ii^ tho moon, with the delight of one 
of those spirits of the Persian para¬ 
dise that inhale their life from flow¬ 
ers, whirled forth a volume of livid 
flame with a loud explosion. A shell 
from the French batteries liad fallen 
upon the chamber, and, blowing up, 
had set every thing in it instantly in 
a blaze. 

This was^ a chamber of recollec¬ 
tions deep'and dear; the old me- 
nlorials of a dead parent, the pjp- 
sents of living friends, the thousu^ 
fond remembrances of hours of love¬ 
ly and lonely thought, of brilliant 
acquirement, of intellectual joy, and 
perhaps of those dreams of young 
passion that hover on pinions of 
more than mortal power and bright¬ 
ness round the solitude of genius 
and beauty. The attendants, as they 
saw the whole mansion rapidly ab¬ 
sorbed by the flames, exhibited the 
frenzy of Italian grief, called on 
their saints with furious reproba¬ 
tion of their negligence, tore their 
hair, flung themselves on the ground, 
gnai^ed their teedi, and threatened 
iul the Frenchmen on the face of the 
globe with severe retribution f^rom 
the dagger. Spinola^ in deep dejec¬ 


tion, only pressed his daughter to 
his breast, and wiped away her tears. 
Melanie promised to be -calm, and 
only wept tho more. One expres¬ 
sion of her fadier alone roused her. 
After a pause of thought, he burst 
out with. « That ungrateful villain, 
Calasno! It was he, who, 1 am now 
conflaciit, drew this night’s attack 
upon us. The Frondi could never 
have found their way through the 
hills without a guide; and his flight 
furnished them with just the ono 
which they wanted.*’ Melanie 
doubted; Smnola was strong in his 
opinion. “ The villain knew every 
spot of the ground; and 1 even recol¬ 
lect his having talked to me, not 
twelve hours since, of the proba¬ 
bility of their surprising the Aus-^ 
trians.” 

Melanie listened with surprise, 
but without conviction. She was 
not then iu the mind to argue. But 
she could affirm, and without hesi¬ 
tation she declared her belief, tliat 
the fugitive forester was totally guilt¬ 
less. Spinola smiled at the generous 
incredulity of youth; but repeated 
his conviction, pronouncing aloud 
that Calaspo was at once “ an assas¬ 
sin and a traitor.” As he spoke the 
words, a rustling in the thicket be¬ 
hind startled him, ho laid his liand 
upon his sword, and in the next mo¬ 
ment Calaspo stood before him. He 
had evidently been in the engage¬ 
ment, for his arm was iu a sling, 
and the blood from a sabre wound 
was still trickling from his forehead. 
Ho was as evidently worn out with 
fatigue, and it was some time before 
he could recover breath. * Ho eager¬ 
ly waved his hand, every feature of 
his powerful visage writhed, but 
speech would not come. At length 
he uttered with difficulty, Signor, 
you have named me an assassin and 
a traitor. I am both, and yet nei¬ 
ther. But the time is short. I am 
wounded, perhaps mortally. I hare 
come to tell you,that in five minutes 
more you will be surrounded by a 
battalion of the French chasseurs, 
whom I left marching up the pass.” 
Spinola looked full in his counte¬ 
nance, and pronounced in a stern 
tone, " Begone, sir. How am 1 to 
trust you ? Is not this a new attempt 
to betray your master ?*’ Calaspo^s 
cheek flushed as red as the blood 
that dropped down it. He staggered 
back a tew paces and fell, then 
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throwing open his cloak» shewed his 
bosom covered with gore, and Baid, 
“ Sir, if I am dying, let me have jus¬ 
tice. It was 1 who wounded the 
Austrian Count, because he drew 
on me, and would Imve taken my 
life. It was 1 who led the French 
through the ravines, because in my 
departure from a castle, where, 
whether 1 deserved friends or not, 1 
had left none, 1 was taken prisoner, 
and dragged along with them. But 
it was in defence of that castle, that 
I received these wounds, and to save 
this portrait for the Lady Melanie, 
that I escaped through the midst of 
the enemy^B lire, and followed you 
up the mountain.” He gave the por¬ 
trait to the lady, who received it 
with deep gratitude. It was her fa¬ 
ther’s, and set round with brilliants 
that had once adorned the portrait of 
a king. 

But there was now no time for 
tlianks. For the sound of the iiraiU 
lade was rising at the roots of the hill. 
“ Fly for your lives,” said Calaspo, 
with a faint attempt to rise. Spinola 
had felt his oldcompassion alive again, 
and paused. How can we ever re¬ 
pay you V” said Melanie, leaning for¬ 
ward from her father’s arm, and in a 
voice soft as the dew that fell round 
her. “ Suffer me to kiss your hand,” 
sighed the victim. The hour was 
dark—the world’s eyes were sight¬ 
less—Spinola himself was wrapt in 
reverie on consenting to this simple 
kindness to the dying. Melanie gave 
the hand, and felt it clasped witli a 
wild pressure, that thrilled unac¬ 
countably through her frame. She 
attempted to withdraw it. But it 
was clasped still closer, it was press¬ 
ed to the lips,, to the cheeks, to the 
forehead, as if to convince her that 
it had kindled a dame in every fea¬ 
ture. She felt her own cheeks burn. 


away,” exclaimed Spinola, drawing 
his sword, and not knowing where 
to turn for his life. “ Away, away,” 
exclaimed the crowd of attendants, 
overthrowing each other and every 
thing else in the general confusion. 
There was but one voice which ut¬ 
tered no word, and one step whicli 
made no movement. The Sig¬ 
nora Melanie continued with her 
eyes fixed on the form of their friend, 
protector, and victim. In that mo¬ 
ment, years passed through her mind. 
She remembered the night of her 
preservation from deatli, the night 
of the storm, the precipice, the he¬ 
roic intrepidity with which Calaspo 
had (lung himself down from ti'cc to 
tree, and from rock to rock, until he 
arrested her fall, on the edge of a 
chasm a thousand feet deep. ^She 
remembered, too, the noble qualities 
which not even his peasant cloak 
could hide, the manly bearing, tlie line 
physiognomy, the sweet impressive 
tongue; the talent for all and every 
thing. Even a new key was given 
by that hour to looks and sighs; to 
the sudden dejection and extrava¬ 
gant joy, which till then had been 
enigmas to her. Genius and beauty 
had made their impression on her 
unconscious mind, and it was only 
on this night, that the depth ami 
glow of that impression Was revealed 
to her eye. 

But for these feelings of young 
passion, the most feverish and poig¬ 
nant that can sting the human heart, 
what an hour was chosen I All around 
them was dismay, plunder, flight, 
ruin. The labour of years was tram¬ 
pled by the hoofs of the French co^ 
Vjpj^y—tlie wealth ofgcneratiohs was 
burnt up before their glance. Even 
if this night was not to end their 
career, where were they to turn? 
France was a horde of hostile barba-. 


Neither spoke a syllable. But in 
tliat hour a secret voice told her that 
she had never loved before, and that 
she then loved for over; a new light 
seemed to have dawned upon her 
mind. A new stream of existence 
seemed to have been poured into 
her being. She seemed to have 
found a new soul. 

A volley of bullets showered on 
them throiuh the trees, striking 
down branch and leaf, and covering 
them with fragments of the rocks. 
« Away, away,^ exclaimed Calaspo, 
starting from bis trance, ** Away, 


rians—Italy was a region of terror 
—Germany was falling to pieces with 
invasionand insurrection; and where 
was the lord of a castle in ashes, of 
domains in the hands of the French 
commissaries, and of hopes only be¬ 
yond the earth, to hide his iioary 
head, and shelter his daughter ? But 
with that daughter all was concen¬ 
trated in the ^ing man. To leave 
him to perish by the enemy, was sud¬ 
denly feltto be the greatest of human 
crimes; all calamity seemed to be 
bound up in the single one of seeing 
his no more on this side of the 
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li^ravn. Life seemed At once to have 
become worthless without hiini and 
death at his side, but a simple act of 
duty, a natural fuldlling of the law of 
her being, a calm and hallowed ter¬ 
mination of a career of truth, feeling, 
and happiness. Melanie loved like 
an Italian, with her whole spirit 
touched by lightning. 

But the more earthly flame of a 
howitzer, which had just been drag¬ 
ged to the browof the precipice above 
^cir heads, to play upon the retreat¬ 
ing columns oi the Austrians in the 
valley, at once shewed the whole 
party to each other, and shewed the 
madiiess of lingering there. Calas- 
po’s resolution was taken. He had 
heard, in the broken confessions of 
those lips, Avhosc words to him were 
oracles, ** that ho not be left 
behind.” His sagacity kneiv, that 
the attempt to carry him otf must 
cause the Inevitable capture of all. 
His generosity determined to save 
them at all personal risk. And by 
an extraordinary eflbrt, more of mind 
than body, he rose from the ground, 
and tottering a few steps down the 
hill, threw himself into the midst of 
the advancing battalion. The ene¬ 
my, startled by his appearance, pau¬ 
sed for a moment, and, in the next, 
recognising him for one of the moun¬ 
taineers, ordered him to the front as 
a guide. He was mounted on a mule, 
and sent forward to lead the 7.^th 
demi-brigode of the republic, one and 
indivisible, to glory. He led up paths 
where they might have gained glory 
from the goats, for no other faces 
would have taken post there; he led 
them down ravines, where they might 
hive fought pitched battles Agai^ 
the bears and the wolves, if tli^ 
wiser devastators had been bellige¬ 
rent enough to wait for them. But 
no human being did the warriors of 
freedom disenthral from eltlier dun¬ 
geon or castle, from the tyranny of 
kings, or the troubles of this world. 
The 7dth demi-brigadc returned, af¬ 
ter a week’s tour among marble pin¬ 
nacles, forests of pine, silver foam¬ 
ing cataracts, and fountains dark, 
deep, and cool, as the bottom of a 
mine. And Calaspo, on his mule, 
rode home at their head to Barcelo- 
nette, to leave his fellow tourists 
shoeless, footless, and heartless, load¬ 
ing the Alps with maledictions, to 
which only the tourists had been en¬ 
titled, and sick of caatle-huuting for 


the rest of their lives. Calaspo did 
not escape without the honours of 
war. The enthusiasm of the demi- 
brigade for gathering laurels among 
the rocks had no sooner cooled, than 
the Frenchmen began to suspect that 
tliey were deceived; the next idea 
w'as, that they were laughed at—an 
affront never pai'doned, nor pardon¬ 
able, by any Gaul from Picardy to 
Provence. Calaspo was accordingly 
degraded from his oflice as guide, 
and brought back with the corps as 
a prisoner. 

Those were times when justice, if 
not always wise, was expeditious; 
and the drumhead-tribunal, before 
which the prisoner was carried with¬ 
in the next twenty-four hours, con¬ 
tenting itself with the simple pro¬ 
cess of asking him his name, coun¬ 
try, and pursuit, found him, on the 
strength of tlicse facts, guilty of be¬ 
ing a “ spy, an assassin of French¬ 
men,” and'a beguiler of their steps 
on an expedition which otherwise 
must have covered the 7i'5th demi- 
brigade with glory. The prisoner 
made his defence with suflicient 
earnestness, and denied all intention 
of laughing at u nation so impervious 
to all ridicule as the French. But 
the defence had the misfortune of 
aggravating the chaigo. He was re¬ 
manded to the dungeon without de¬ 
lay, but with the notice, that within 
twelve hours he was to be shot on 
the glacis of Barcelonette. 

There had been periods in Ca- 
laspo’s career, when this intelligence 
would have been as welcome as any 
othei'. But the night of the battle on 
the hills had thrown a new light on 
him, and strangely altered his theory 
of existence. He fek that he had 
only just begun to'live, when life 
was to be tom from him. He grew 
indignant, gloomy, furious, and asha¬ 
med of his fury. He reckoned and 
measured one by one the stones in 
the wall of his dungeon; he sounded 
the vault under it with his heel, to 
discover some weaker part, some 
crevice, through which he might 
evade the jailer and the platoon, 
and escape to the sun and aw again. 
He. climbed up to the casement, 
tried the strength of its bars, found 
them, 08 he might have expected, not 
to be moved by cither his strength 
or bis sorrows; and fell back upon 
the pavement again, envying the beg¬ 
gar that whined at the prison gates, 
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or the deserter who was- shot tic 
day before. But oil these experi¬ 
ments did not retard the progress of 
day and night, and the town-clock of 
Barcelouette at length gave signal of 
the beginning of the last twelve hours 
that were to be spent by him in 
meditations or murmurings in this 
world. 

In the evening, the French com¬ 
mandant, mellowed probably by din¬ 
ner, and the captured champagne of 
the Piedmontese field-marshal whom 
he had ejected from the governor¬ 
ship, ordered one of .his aides-de- 
camp to enquire, whetiier “ the Ita¬ 
lian scoundrel who was to be shot 
next morning, had any thing to ask 
for himself, or any one else ; a father 
confessor for his sins, if such must 
be the everlasting folly of his coun¬ 
try ; or any message to send to his 
wife, or his dozen wives.** 

The aide-de-camp was dispatched; 
the keeper of the dungeons dispatch¬ 
ed Ids subordinate, at the sight of 
the commandant’s signature and the 
aide-de-camp’s epaulets, and the 
deputy of the deputy ushered the 
aide-de-camp into the cell where 
C/alaspo was lying on the pavement, 
wrapped in his cloak, and thinking 
of the parting pressure of the Sig¬ 
nora Melanie’s hand. The aide-de- 
camp announced his business, but 
the prisoner had too nearly done 
with the business of this earth, to 
venerate even the plumage of the 
etat major of the most gallant and 
pUimaged army under the sun. 

He, too, had sensations new to 
him, but solemn, high, and absorb¬ 
ing, beyond all other that besiege 
the mind of man. Although accus¬ 
tomed to a career of hazard, and 
leading the wild life of a mountain¬ 
eer, a hunter, and a soldier, he now, 
for the drat time, felt himself within 
the CTasp of death. He had faced 
death often, but it was in hot blood, 
with that glow and enterprise which 
almost extinguishes danger with the 
extinction of the sense of danger. 
He had leaped the precipice, where 
a false step would have dashed him 
tnatoms; he had swam the torrent, 
where the strength of man seemed 
but as a weed on the waters; he had 
fought in the face of batteries, every 
discharge of which laid hundreds 
low. He had but within a few days 
rushed into one of the hottest actions 


of the war, and, thougli desperately 
wounded, yet had never felt the 
imago of death before him. But 
now, in the loneliness of his cel), in 
the dreary silence that seemed made 
to let his bitter thoughts have their 
full revel In his heart; in the sullen 
sounds that, at intervals, broke that 
dreary silence, the knell of the tur« 
ret chime, the watchword of the jail¬ 
ers, the measured tread of the sen¬ 
tinels, he had time and subject for 
meditation that let in a new world 
of ideas upon him. 

Of all the influences on the mind of 
man, there are two paramount, and 
but two, that awake him a totally 
new tribe of sensationB Passion, 
which comes at the peiiod when man 
is about to enter on the great career 
of active life, when his understanding 
is on the point of acquiring its vigour, 
and he is summoned to substantiate 
his claim to the honours of society: 
—the sudden sense of beauty,—the 
high consciousness stirred up in the 
human lieart, of the capability of do¬ 
ing all and suffering all for the pos¬ 
session of a being whom imagination 
resistlessly invests witli all the attri¬ 
butes that enchain the human feel¬ 
ings,—one of the noblest fountains of 
the noblest cflbrts of the spirit of 
man,—the great summoner of genius, 
of generous sacriflee, of gallant self- 
denial, of heroic ambition. But this 
first career had long been run by the 
lieart of the being who now lay silent 
upon the pavement of the dungeon, 
but with nis mind darting, as if it 
were already disembodied, from hea¬ 
ven to earth, and from earth to hea¬ 
ven. The second grand stage of hii- 
iMn sensation had now come upoh 
him—the solemn conceptions, which, 
coming at the close of life, and open¬ 
ing the gates of the grave, are per¬ 
haps sent to prepare the mortal for 
his first step into the world of im¬ 
mortality. A flood of strange and 
intense bought was rolling through 
his mind, and sweeping away all its 
old landmarks. The wildness and 
capricious vigour of his past hours 
were extinguished in the presence 
of the grave. The dreams of earthly 
distinction found a loftier object in 
the magnificence and power of things 
above the stars. The world assumed 
to him a new aspect; he felt like one 
lifted above its sphere on a spiritual 
wing, and with a consciousness that 
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ho was to tread it uo more* The 
cai'tbi which had never been so vast 
to his thought, so magnificently co¬ 
loured with pomp and beauty, so 
opulently filled with life, lustre, and 
power, was now to him the speck in 
the universe that it is. Ho felt that 
he could now die, and die willingly, 
—embrace the axe, or welcome the 
bullet, that put nn end to his disas¬ 
trous experiment of existence, and, 
ofierlug but one fond and mortal re¬ 
gret to the memory of her whom ho 
had already less mingled with his 
human hopes, than identified with 
his future and boundless being, re¬ 
joicingly feel the blow that dismiss¬ 
ed liim from the world. 

The aide-de-camp waited in vain 
for nn answer. Calaspo, disturbed 
in thoughts tliat now seemed to him 
the 6nly fitting dwellers of the mind, 
simply waved his hand to him to re¬ 
tire. But the visitant was not to be 
so repelled. He approached the pri¬ 
soner, and leaning down, whispei'cd 
in his car the name of Spinola. Ca¬ 
laspo started from the ground at the 
word. Spinola liimseirstood before 
Jiiin. His explanation was brief, but 
sufficient. I had done you wrong, 
Calaspo,'* said he, ” and I had found 
it out only when it was too late. The 
Austrian coxcomb whom you wound¬ 
ed Ims since acknowledged the truth, 
and 1 find that you behaved like a 
man of sense and honour. 1 had done 
you wrong, too, in the charge of your 
having led those French brigands to 
the castle; and 1 have now come to 
save you from the consequences of 
my unjust judgment The command¬ 
ant’s aide-de-camp has been indebted 
to mo for some early favours, which 
he now returns by giving me this 
disguise. 1 have ventured into the 
fortress to save you. You have no¬ 
thing more to do than to throw this 
cloak over you, and follow me.*' 
Light and life flashod in the dark 
eyes of the Italian at the word. He 
sprung from the ground, kissed his 
benefactor’s hand, threw on the mi¬ 
litary cloak, and followed. The gates 
of the dungeon were passed,the 
atea of the citadel were closed be- 
ind the prisoner and his friend. The 
gates of the fortress were opened for 
the passage of ** M. TAide-de-camp 
of M. le General Caftorelli, Com¬ 
mandant de la Place de Barcelo- 
pette;’* and Calaspo's heart beat 
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liigh with the thoughts of being once 
more among the valleys and.,moutt- 
tains, free and vigorous as one of 
their own eagles, when a troop of 
cavalry arriving, as the escort of 
General Desaix, stopped up the en¬ 
trance. The Frenchman’s eye fell 
upon Spinola. Nothing could be 
more unlucky, for Desaix had been 
well acquainted with his person in 
the Parisian embassy. An enquiry 
followed. The protector and the 
protected were, of course, put un¬ 
der arrest ; and Calaspo had the 
agony of heart to hear the order 
issued for Spinola’s being shot as a 
spy, at the same time with himself, 
who was now charged with the va¬ 
rious offences of spy, traitor, and 
deserter. They were thrown into 
the same cell for the few hours that 
were to interpose between them and 
the future world. Their conference 
was solemn, but calm. Those Avcrc 
hours when mystery is uo more, and 
Calaspo revealed the secret of his 
wild and lonely life. He was the 
only surviving branch of a noble tree, 
the Counts Ottavlani of the Val di 
Noto. The Sicilian viceroys, jealous 
of their influence in the island, had 
denounced them to the court ; and 
Neapolitan cruelty, always the link 
of Neapolitan fear, had thrown the 
last ancestor of Calaspo into the dun¬ 
geons of St Elmo, where he expired. 
His son had been conveyed away an 
infant by some friends of his house; 
and in the confiscation of the family 
estates, and in the proscription of tlie 
family name, ho had disdained to re¬ 
turn under a government of injustice 
and ingratitude. 

The mountains of the north, which 
had- sheltered bis infancy, became 
the dwelling of his manhood. He 
had lived a wild man, and a wild 
man he would have died, but for 
the accidental rencontre with the 
Marquis Spinola on the night of the 
tempest; there a finer feeling was 
infused into his nature, and m the 
impulse of that feeling, to enjoy the 
presence of one dearer to him tlian 
life itself, ho had stooped to the will¬ 
ing obscurity, which alone could 
have secured to a broken and an ex¬ 
iled man the happiness of her pre¬ 
sence. But all was now over. He 
had never offended her ear with his 
feeling, and he must expire, with 
tlie aaded misery of soul, of having 
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dragged down with him the noble 
parenti whose loss to her the world 
could not repay.’* The confession 
was made, and the voice that made 
it had sunk into sighs and silence, 
when Calaspo, to his surprise^ felt 
his hand clasped by the old man, and 
heard himself pronounced to be-^ 
the very son whom he would have 
desired; the man whom, under the 
princel^r roof of Uie Ottaviani, he had 
united in their cradles to his Me¬ 
lanie ; the descendant of his first and 
fastest friend, whom he had sought 
in every part of Europe, and whom, 
if they were but set free, he would 
wed to his daughter at the moment, 
in spite of fate or fortune.^^* But 
where are we now ?” murmured Ca¬ 
laspo.—Where are we now ?” echo¬ 
ed Spinola. 

A low sound, like distant thunder, 
or the fire of artillery, followed 'the 
words, as if prolong!]^ tliem through 
the earth and air. Ine bells in all 
the churches began suddenly to ring. 
The cell was instantly davkencd.Cries 
arose on every side in the prison. 
Muskets were heard; the ^rrison 
were evidently alarmed,andcul was in 
tumult and terror. The earthquake of 
1790 is still remembered in the Piedi^ 
montoise. It tore up hills, scattered 
forests, and filled valleys. Castles 
were laid in ruins, where they lie in 
ruins to this day. Tlie wliole moun¬ 
tain country was heaved from its 
foundations. Barcelonette shared 
tlie fate of Fort Dauphin, Saluces, 
and a liundred towns and villages. 
The citadel was shaken like a ba&et 
of osiers on a mountain lake. The 
solid walls cracked and tore up ^like 
paper. C^alaspo and Spinola saw 
their dungeon split from top to bot¬ 
tom, and the remnant of the fortress 
rolling down the hill like a stream of 
water. All was darkness, dissonance, 
confusion, and cries of agony and 
horror. But what was death to 
others, to the prisoners was freedom. 
Calaspo sprang through the ruins, 
bearing the less acuve Marquis 
along with liim; they reached the 
bank of one of tbe sm^l rivers of the 
country. The Valita had been a run¬ 
ning streamlet the day before, it was 
now a cataract, roai'ing and rushing 
down, loaded with the wrecks of the 
forest along its side. Calaspo urged 
his conipauion to plunge in, but the 


attempt could be scarcely less than 
death. Spinola paused for a mo¬ 
ment, to discover a safer passage. 
But that moment was fatal; a shower 
of balls from one of the French 
pickets, tore up'the ground at their 
reet. Calaspo fell, desperately 
wounded, and saw no more. 

In ] 797, two years after Bonaparte 
had beaten the Austrians from the 
whole of the Piedmontoise, and 
was under the walls of Milan, liis 
triumphal entry was the most mag¬ 
nificent display that the citizens had 
ever witnessed; and in testimony of 
their rejoicing, they resolved that a 
day’s food should be distributed to 
all prisoners who sent for it to tbe 
Town-hall. Among those wlio at¬ 
tended there, was one young female, 
attired in the very relics of penury, 
yet with a look of such peculiar dig¬ 
nity and loveliness, that the guards 
instinctively made way for her to tlie 
place of distribution. The report of 
her loveliness readied the ears of 
tlie French officers, and they came 
crowding out to see this perfection 
of Italian beauty. 

She passed along, fully sustaining 
all that fame had said of her face and 
form. But an outcry was suddenly 
heard, a confusion was evident 
among the officers; and the Gene¬ 
ral commanding tlie brigade was 
seen, to tbe universal astonishment, 
rushing tlirough Uie crowd, and 
kneeling before the fair stranger. 
She scarcely could recognise in tho 
plumes and showy unimrm of tlie 
republican stafi*, the wild counte¬ 
nance of the mountaineer, which, 
wild BB it was, had yet first taught her 
to love. But she recognised it at 
last, and showed her memory by 
fainting in his arms. 

The story of both was one of a few 
words. Calaspo had been found on 
tbe bank where he fell; on his re¬ 
covery ho had been offered service 
in the French army. T^apoleon ob¬ 
served his talents, and raised him ra¬ 
pidly, until he had made him a ge¬ 
neral. Spinola, too, had been taken, 
but by tbe Austrians, been thrown 
into a dungeon, and had lived on the 
industry of his incomparable daugh¬ 
ter. But the storms were now past 
—the sunshine had come, and their 
sky was clouded no more. 
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THK HOITR OF FOBTUNK. 
IN THBEK NICKS. 


Mbthought 1 WSB present with 
Quevedo whhn iie paid one of his 
visits to Elysium* Jove seemed to 
be ill a most tovverin^ passion, and 
grumbled and growled amazingly t 
interlarding his discourse with sun¬ 
dry expletives, notfittobe mention¬ 
ed to ears polite. Many of the Im¬ 
mortals came running up to ascer¬ 
tain the cause of his indignation. 
Apollo, with a darning crown upon 
ills head, made of highly burnished 
brass, rose from a table where he had 
been puzzling for a rhyme, and ap¬ 
proached with the pen still in hishand; 
Bacchus was disturbed at his fifteenth 
tumbler, and resigned the whisky 
bottle witli a sigh. The ladies, too, 
drew near in a state of great agita¬ 
tion. Venus came fii'st, xvondering 
what could have put her father 
into such a rage, and hiding a 
billet-doux she had just received 
from Mars. That gallant deity also 
approached, dressed like a captain 
in the yeomanry; and while all the 
rest stood in silence, wondering at 
Jupiter’s exclamations, be looked as 
bold as a bully after a beating, and 
said, ” How now, governor ! what’s 
the meanif^ of all this V AVhat mare’s 
nest have you discovered nowV” 
Jupiter who, by the by, very need¬ 
lessly, as 1 thought-, held a darning 
tliunderboltinhis hand, though it was 
now the height of summer, froivnod 
upon his impertinent questioner, and 
said, ** Hold your tongue, you bab¬ 
bling Bobadil, or ril crack your 
skull with this thunderbolt. Send 
little Mercury here, some of you.” 
In a moment Mercury was at his 
side, dressed in the Olympian livery, 
sky-blue, turned up with sable, as 
tidy a sort of footman as ever 1 
saw, and bowing, waited his mas¬ 
ter’s command. “ Go,” said Ju¬ 
piter, “ and bring that infernal old 
jade Fortune here, as fast as you 
can; and don’t stay tippling in the 
pothouses by the way, or making 
love to the bar-maids.” In an in¬ 
stant the shoulder-knots expanded 
into wings, the gold-lieoded cane 
changed into a caduceus, and tlie 
clocks ill his stockings sprang out 


into well-feathered pinions; and be¬ 
fore you could see mat be was gone, 
he was back again, dragging an old- 
looking woman by the ear, who squall¬ 
ed terribly under the operation, and 
uttered many complaints against him 
for his roughness. She rolled in 
upon a curious sort of wheel, round 
which an innumerable multitude of 
strings were twisted in all possible 
directions; and she was attended by 
a tall fitrappi^-looking woman as 
her servant. This domestic was al¬ 
most bald, except that there was one 
lock of rich glossy hair hanging over 
her brow ; and the story went, that 
whoever could lay hold of that lock, 
had not only her, but her mistress also, 
entirely in their power. The maid’s 
name was Opportunity. I had scarce¬ 
ly time to make these remarks, wlien 
Jupiter, in a voice of thunder, ex¬ 
claimed, “ So, madam! you are here 
at last. 1 have fifty complaints sent 
up to me every day, that you neglect 
#ur duty, and, what is worse, they 
cast all the blame of your negligence 
upon me. Now, that’s what I won’t 
Htand^it would wear out the pa¬ 
tience of Job.” Upon this the old 
lady cast an angry look* on her at¬ 
tendant, and saio, ” How is this, you 
good-for-nothing baggage ? Is it for 
this that I pay you such wages, and 
feed you so well; that 1 should he 
snubbed before company after this 
fashion?” Then turning to Jupiter, 
who had laid down the thunderbolt 
by accident, on his neighbour Apol¬ 
lo’s lap, and almost burnt up tiie thiu 
nankeen breeches in which he was 
drest, she said, ** Indeed, indeed, 
sir, it is none of my fault. 1 go my 
rounds, and keep my eyes about me, 
as well as 1 am able; but if people 
won’t take the trouble to tell me 
what they want, or even to give 

their cards to my servant here”- 

” Yes, indeed,” interrupted the dam¬ 
sel thus referred to, ** if gemmen 
won’t mind us poor servants, and 
ive us a small token now and then, 
wonder how we are to get on, on 
the wo^es we get.”—** Ah, certain¬ 
ly,” said Mars, who had been a sad 
gallant in bis time, ** I always found 
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In my youne days that a tip to the 
waiting-maid was the surest way to 
the heart of the mistress; and so^ as 
I was saying, my pretty maid, here’s 
half-a-crown for you, to help to'buy” 

- “ Paws off, Pompey,” cried the 

maid, and keep the half-crown to 
bribe thenext blacksmith.—Isn’t that 
master Vulcan I see limping this way 
with a net in his hand?” The gentle¬ 
man slipt back to liis place as quickly 
as ho could, while even Jupiter could 
scarcely help laughing at his crest¬ 
fallen appearance; however, putting 
on a terrible frown, he continued^* 

I don’t care how it has happen¬ 
ed ; but by the Lord Harry, if it ever 
takes place'again—if 1 hear any more 
complaints made against your admi¬ 
nistration, rU turn you out of office 
ill a twinkling, and give the seals to 
the Opposition.” 

Terrified by this threat, the old 


lady promised the strictest attention* 
and said, “ Ladies and Gentlemen, 
if you will wait for a short time, you 
shall see some wonderful sights. 
What’s o’clock just now ?” Half-a- 
dossen watches were pulled out in an 
instant, but no two of them were 
precisely agreed. However, Apollo, 
whose tin^e-keeper goes on a dia¬ 
mond, assured her it was exactly a 
quarter to six. ** Wait, tben^ just fif¬ 
teen minutes,and whenever your jolly 
countenance makes every dial-plate 
point to six o’clock, you shall see the 
sports begin. High and low, rich and 
poor, every man, woman, and child, 
shall, for once at least, have w/iat they 
deserve,^* Saying this, she tumbled 
off upon her wheel, croaking and 
crackling as if it had not been greased 
for a century, and going at such a 
rate, that she was out of sight in a 
moment 


Nick the First. 


“ We have still a home, my Emily, 
though it is a poor one,” said Ernest 
Darley to Ids beautiful young wife, 
the first day they took possession of 
their lodgings in a humble alley|||| 
London. “ 1 little thought, when ^ 
used to wander in the old woods at 
Balston, that 1 should take you to 
such a miserable abode as this.” 

“ I am happier here, dear Ernest, 
than in the woods of Balston.” 

“ Now, by heavens, it makes me 
angry to see you happy I 1 believe 
you would continue to smile and be 
contented if we were in jail.” 

“ If we wore in jail together, Er¬ 
nest” 

“ Ah 1 bless you, my own dearest 
Fortune cannot continue to frown 
on so much goodness.” 

« The Christian calls Fortune by a 
different name. He calls it Provi¬ 
dence.” 

Well, providence, fortune, fate, 
chance, or whatever other name it 
rejoices in, cannot surely persecute 
us for ever. We arc guilty of no 
fault” 

“ We married against your uncle’s 
will. He spurned us from the mo¬ 
ment we were united. He must have 
some reason surely for his detesta¬ 
tion of me.” 

What reason can any one have 
to detest You were poor—had 


lie not told me over and over again 
tliat ho did not care for wealth in 
the object of my choice ? You were 
young, beautiful, accompliHhed,^my 
equal in birth—it can’t be—it can’t 
be I 1 tell you it must be something 
that I have done which makes him 
so enraged.” 

** Ana what have you done, Ernest, 
that can make him your enemy? You 
boro with all his humours and capri¬ 
ces ; you were affectionate to him as 
a son; he loved you better tlian any 
thing else upon earth. How kind he 
was to you in your youth, and how 
well you deserved his kindness I 
No, no, it is me he persecutes—me 
he hates.” 

Then may the God of”r— 
Hush! hush! dear Ernest. He 
may yet relent.” 

Relent! Ha, ha! Sir Edward 
Darley relent! I tell you he makes 
it one of his boasts, that he never 
forgave, and never will forgive, even 
an imaginary offence. Relent 1 I tell 
you, he is of that stubborn, obstinate 
nature, the feeling of repentance is 
unknown to hiin.’^ 

“ Try him, dear Ernest; he can¬ 
not be so immovable. Ask him in 
what we have offended him, and tell 
him we are anxious to atone for our 
offence.” 

" Have 1 not written to him 
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Have I not l»^gged an intmiew* in 
terms whicli 1 never thought 1 ^ould 
h^re ineanneBS enough, to address tfii 
thortal' man ? Have 1 not besought 
him at least to inform me what I 
have done to drew down his indig¬ 
nation, and haa he ever even dei^- 
to Bend an answer r 1 have left 
our address here with hia scoun¬ 
drelly attorney^ in case he should con¬ 
descend to favour me with a reply/* 

At this moment a knock was heard 
at the door, and in answer to the 
“ Come in” of Mr Darlcy, a lawyer’s 
clerk presented himself, and with no 
very respectful demeanour, held out 
a letter. 

A letter ? From whom 

“ From Mr Clutchem. Does it 
wait an answer 

Ernest liurriedly glanced it over. 

“ No. There—there ” he said, as 
soon as they were again alone. “ lie- 
lent, indeed! Read it.” 

EmilK took the letter and road. 

** Si^ am desired by Sir Edward 
Dai ley, Bart, to inform you, that no 
begging letters will bo received; and 
farther, i am desired to inform you, 
that Sir Edward Darley holds ac¬ 
knowledgments from you for the 
sum of L.3400, advanced to you while 
at Oxford. Measures will be taken 
to exact payment of the full amount 
fortlnvJlIi. Your obedient servant, 

“ Simon Clutciikm.” 

“ Then we arc indeed entirely 
ruined 1” said Emily, with a sigh. 

“ Do you doubt it ? so we liave 
been any day these three months.” 

“ Blit can he really claim that 
money V” 

** 1 suppose 60 . Ho always took 
my acknowledgments for the amount 
of my year’s allowance, solely, be 
said, to enable him to keep his books. 
As he had always taught mo to con¬ 
sider myself his heir, fnever thought 
he would produce them against me; 
but stay, have you looked on tlic 
other page of the note ?” 

P.S. I am fai'ther requested to 
beg your presence to-day, at half 
past live, to be witness to an import¬ 
ant deed.” 

At the appointed hour Ernest was 
punctually at Mr Clutchem’s office. 
There, sittin^^ in an easy chair, to his 

f rent surprise he saw his uncle, 
le approached with a gush of old 
feelings at his heart, but the baronet 
fiercely ordered him back. 


Stand there,” he said, till 1 tell 
you the reason for which I have sum¬ 
moned you here to-day. Yop recol¬ 
lect the old long-tailed pony you' 
rode when you were a little boy at 
school, which I turned out for life at 
your request ?” 

“ I do,” said Ernest, wondering to 
what this address tended. 

“ 1 had him shot the day before 
yesterday. Your dogs ? you no doubt 
recollect them well 1 Bruno, and 
Ponto, and Cmsar—and the oM New¬ 
foundland that brought Miss Meri- 
vale—I beg your pardon, Mrs Ernest 
Darley, your amiable wife, out of the 
lake, when your awkwardness upset 
the boat 

“ I do—the faithful affectionate 
creature.” 

^ 1 hanged them all at the same 
time.—You recollect Abraham An¬ 
drews whom yon installed in the 
fancy cottage m the park, and his 
mother, ana his family, that you were 
so much interested in ? They have 
left the cottage; they have been pau- 
pers on the parish for some time.” 

“ Sir I” cried Ernest, “ if you only 
summoned me here to listen to the 
recital of such infamous, inbuman”— 
Spare your heroics, young man, 
you will listen to something more 
before we part. But come, we’re 
wasting time. Now liear me. You 
married that girl. You asked no leave 
of me. Do you know, sir, wlio her 
mother was—who her father was,— 
and do you know, sir, what reason I 
have to hate them ? Answer me that. 


sir. 


** Her father and mother have long 
been dead, sir. I never knew any 
cause you could have to dislike 
them.” 

“ Dislike!—use better words, sir. 
Say hate—detest—abhor them. Oh! 
you did not!—you ought to have 
asked, sir—you would have known 
that the mother ruined my happiness 
—^hat the father attempted to take 
my life—that I loved her, su'—fierce¬ 
ly—truly—and that she taught me to 
believe that she returned my love 
till—till it suited her purposes, and 
she proved herself a”—— 

“ Stay, sir. I will hear no such 
language applied to the mother of 
my wife.” 

Your wife! Ob, is shewife, 
sir ? and has lier equipages, no doubt, 
and her country house, and her town 
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house—your lady wife, sir—and her 
mother was’*—— " ■ 

" I shall stay here no longer, sir/* 

** Wait, wait!—MrClutchenf, is tlie 
deed all properly prepared 1 ? worded 
so that the law can find no flaws 
iii’t?” 

* It is, Sir Edward.” 

“ Then give me apen, Mr Clutcheiri, 
it wants hut my signature to make it 
efficient. 

** This deed, Mr Ernest Darley, is 
my will—by which I bestow irrevo¬ 
cably, land, houses, money, goods, 
mortgages, &c.&c.,on certain chari¬ 
ties, for which 1 care nothing, sir, 
but that 1 know my bequest will be 
less beneficial, so applied, than by 
any other means; and I leave you, 
sir, and your inestimable wife, the 
baronetcy—oh I I would not have 
you deprived of that!—and a jail, 
sir; and here, sir, 1 have called you 
fo be a witness. The ink, the ink, 
Mr Clutcliem,” he continued, and 
held out the pen to dip it in the ink- 
stand, keeping his eye still savagely 


fixed on his unfortunate nephistro 
The cloclc struck six—a sudden light 
flashed into the room—and Ernest 
thought he heard^ for one ihoraent, 
the creaking of a wheel. 

The Baronet’s hand continued in 
the same position—bis eye still gla¬ 
red upon the countenance of his ne¬ 
phew, and dead silence reigned in 
the room. At last Mr Clutchem ad¬ 
vanced—“ How’s this ? bless me ! 
Sii* Edward is quite cold. Help,there 
—run for Sir Astley, Ah ! the pas¬ 
sion was too much for him—gone off 
in a fit. Dead as an unsigned parch¬ 
ment.—Sir Ernest, I shall be happy, 
sir, to continue in the service of the 
family. The rent-roll is in ray desk, 
sir—fourteen thousand a year. How 
would you like the funeral conduct¬ 
ed ? Quite private, of course. Ho¬ 
nour me by accepting the loan of 
this two thousana pounds for your 
immediate expenses. 1 wish you 
long life. Sir Ernest, and joyirf your 
title, Sir Ernt'st. Sir Edward shall 
be carefully buried this-day-week.” 
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Nick the Second. 


" Down ihe road,—down the road, 
—^ya! hip! there goes the baug-uff 
tippers!—that ’ere in the snowy Ben¬ 
jamin is Jem Larkins, as drives the 
Funny Woman, all the way from 
Cheltenham, thirteen mile an hour.” 

“ Oh! a rare fight it will be, von’t 
it, Jem 

" Veil, I’m blow'd if that ben't a 
turn out, however. Who is them 
coves in the brishky ?” 

“ Ob, them’s the backers; that 
’ere on the near side is Sir Philip 
Pudgi), and this here on the far side 
is the Honourable Mr Augustus 
Scamp. Sir Philip backs Bill for a 
couple o’ hundreds.’’ 

The two gentlemen thus described 
by the headier of the Queen’s Head, 
proceeded rapidly on their way to 
Hurly Bottom, where a grand pugi¬ 
listic contest was appointed to take 
place. Their conversation on the 
road was brief, as both seemed to 
prefer their private cogitations to the 
interchange of speech. When they 
drew near the place of contest, they 
began to look out with considerable 
anxiety for their respective men. 
The crowd collected was immense; 
but leaving their carriage, they had 
no great oifficulty in making their 
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way to the little alehouse where the 
combatants remained till the hour 
fixed on for entering the ring. Here 
the gentlemen separated, Sir Philip 
proceeding to the apartment of Bill, 
and Mr Scamp repairing to that of 
the other combatant. 

“ I’ll tell you what it is, Toro,” 
said the Honourable Augustus, when 
hefound himself alone with his cham¬ 
pion, ** you must make a cross of it, 
and lose.” 

“ Why so, sir? I’ve posted the 
blunt on my own side, and must do 
ray best to win.” 

“ Nonsense; I’ll make up your 
losses—the odds are six to four on 
you. I've taken them all, to the tune 
of eight thousand pounds. I’ll pay 
your bets, and make it a five hundred 
screen in your favour besides.” 

Oh, as to that, I can wap Bill 
or lose to him, for sartain,—^but are 
you sure he's not bought to lose 
too ?—for, if so be, you know he may 
give in the first blow, and we must 
win in spite of ourselves.” 

“ No danger of that; Sir Philipp 
fresh in the ring, and orders him to 
do his best. Now, he’s a regular glut¬ 
ton, so you may give him as much as 
you like the first four or five round?i, 

3 V 
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acndtst^litlnCLch as he’41 give you. down, and was deaf to the call of 
'You had hotter spradn your wrist in time. Both men were most terribly 
the feventh or eigiith round, when bruised, the eyes of both were cut 
the ^ds have risen to twelve to one, and swelled amazingly, and tlie vie- 
and give in about the twelfth.*’ tor and vanquished were carried off 
‘‘Well, sir, I’m always rea<ly to act upon shutters, and carefully put to 
asthegentlemantoany gentleman as bed. Meanwhile the two patrons 
is a gentleman. Can 1 have the five of the ring got into their carriage 
“ hundred down, sir V” Once more, and returned quickly to 

“ No, no. Torn,—do the work first, town. They agreed to dine toge- 
—you and I know each other. I’ll th^r that day. The Honourable Au- 
give you no clianee of selling me gustus Scamp paid over the two 
loo. But come, time’s up,—do as I hundred pounds to Sir Philip, and 
say, and your money’s safe.” cursed his bad luck in always bark- 

The whole cavalcade now went up ing the loser. They were in a private 
to the place where the commissary- room, and both impatient for their 
general had extended the ropes, dinner. WJtat the devil’s the niat- 
Sir Philip, the backer of the opposite ter witJi Scott to-day y—he*s gene- 
party, dexterously slipped across, rally as punctual as clock-work,” 
and whispered in Tom *8 ear,—“Win said Sir Philip, “ aud I hear six 
the battle, Tom, and 1 give ye half a striking in the coffee-room.” As he 
thousand.” said these words, the influence of 

“ The fool!” whispered our friend the hour began !—with a bolt, and a 
Tomto hisbottleholder, as the baro- shock of inconciMvablo pain, his 
net turned away, “ if he had clapped three front teetli f(*ll on the floor— 
on another hundred 1 would liavc the Honourable Mr Scamp’s eyes 
won the battle in ten minutes,” became darkened—his body became 
It is useless to describe the for- a mass of contusions—and when the 
tunes of the fight. The odds rose to waiter opened the door to announce 
on Tom; Bill to all appearance dinner, he found the two gentlemen 
was dead beat, when, in the ninth extended on the floor, writhing in 
round, the winning man dislocated pain, and in every respect punished 
his wrist, and, after taking an extra- and bruised the same os their two 
ordinary quantity of punishment, champions in the morning, 
and losing three of his teeth, went 

Nick the Third. 

“And this young man you talk knows more about him than we do.” 
of, this aristocratic plebeian, sir, re- “ Hem !—indeed I—that makes it 

sides at the Western Farm”-- a different matter; but you know, 

“ He does, Mr Froth, and I don’t sir, I have your consent ; as to the 
at all like his appearance, I assure heart, it is a mere trifle in these mat- 

ters. Miss Maria shall be Mrs Froth 
“ How BO ?—I thought you said his in three days;—for, a word in your 
appearance was very prepossess- ear. Sir Timothy—I think I shall 

make a bold push for it, and carry 
“ Too much so, Fra afraid. I can’t her off.” 
persuade myself he is the rustic in “ Carry her off! How, sir!—< 5 arry 
reality he pretends to be.” off my own daughter when you have 

“ Romance for a thousand!—ah! my consent to marry her ?” 
what a lucky dog I am ! I shall go “ Just so. 1 hate such common- 
this moment ana make his acquaint* place marriages, where fiddling old 
race, hear all Ins story, add a few lellowsof fathers give obedient 
Items from my own imagination, and couple tlieir blessing, and every thing 
furbish up a three-volume novel di- is carried on with me precision ana 
rectly, * Tne Sentimental Unknown,* solemnity of a funeral I No; give 
or ‘ The Rustic in the Wilds’—a me the runaway match,—the gallop- 
good though^ ain’t sir ?” jng horses,—the pursuit,—the pai'a- 

Mr Froth—but graph in the newspapers I Zounds! 
all 1 can say is, I don’t like his me name of Froth suall make some- 
rambUng so much in my park; and noise in the world I” 

I rather suspect my daughter Maria » Mr Fr<Hb«-*sir—what do you 
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roean, sir, by inculcating audb doo So now bd watottful^ and silver 
trine in my presencef tmking diere* coin shall chink in each pocket,**—« 
spectfully of the paternal benedic- Bxii, 

tion’*— " To-night Ir-this very night I Oh, 

1 beg pardon—don’t get into a my Maria, is this your constancy-— 
heat—’tis unpoetical”— after all the protestations you have 

** What do you mean, sir, by talk- made to mo, to elope with such a 
ing to me about |>oetical W’ paltry, contemptible blockhead 1 But 

“’Tisunromantic,sir—’tisabsurd.^ how lucky he told mo Of their plans j 
“Oh, I see—I see. Mr Froth, I I'll disconcert tlieni.—Hal Marla 
certainly promised you my daugh- herself, coming this way. Who 
ter's hand; but, sir, this is not the would believe that falseliood could 


way to gain it,”— Exit, 

The old gentleman seems in a 
rage to-day; so much the better for 
my work. A novel never takes with¬ 
out a choleric old gentleman. But 
1 must hie me to the Wester Farm, 
and hold commune with this rustic. 
In the meantime 1 shall keep my eye 
on Miss Maria. 1 shall hire some 
simple fellow to watch her, and give 
me notice of what she has been doing 
during my absence.—Here, rustic— 
pastoral—clod!” 

“ Ees, zur, here I bees,” said the 
peasant thus addressed. 

“ 'Tis a fine day, peasant.—No^, 
respond to my interrogatories.” 

“ Thank ye, zur—the zamo to you, 
zur.” 

“ The name of this estate ?” 

‘‘ We calls un Morland Hall.” 

“ Right. Tiiou art of an acute 
understanding.—Knowest thou who 
resides in yonder mansion?” 

“ Ees, zur—it be old Zur Timothy, 
and his young woman.” 

“ Woman!—Aroint, thou unso- 


dwell with so mucli beauty ?” 

“ Rawdon, dear Rawdon, 1 have 
only this moment been able to escape 

-What! you don’t seem glad to 

see me,” 

“ You talk of making your escape, 
Miss Morland,—you are an adept at 
making an escape.” 

“ What mean you ? Have I done 
any thing to oilend you 

“ Mr Froth, madam, has this mo¬ 
ment informed me of your projected 
elopement this evening.” 

“ Elopement I —this evening—you 
are dreaming.” 

“ I was not dreaming when I heard 
the conceited fool declare he was to 
carry you off to-night ; that his car¬ 
riage was to be at the door—and that 
he was to marry you immediately.” 

“ Ha! ha!—it is only some con¬ 
temptible invention of my miserable 
admirer—Elope with him! no, never 
with him.” 

“ Is it with any one else, then ? I 
may have misunderstood.” 

“ With any one else ? Why, liow 


pliiaticato! Elevate thy plebeian un¬ 
derstanding to tlie empyrean heiglits 
of Apocalyptic glory, and call her 
angel.” 

“ Ees, zur,” 

“ Well, now, this is my command 
to thee—keep strict watch here in 
my absence, and on no account per¬ 
mit the beautiful Miss Maria Mor¬ 
land, to whom I am going to be mar¬ 
ried shortly—yo\i need not jump so, 
but listen to what £ say—on no ac¬ 
count, 1 say, allow her to go towards 
the Wester Farm. There is some 
scoundrel hiding himself there,whom 
I suspect to be some lover or other 
alie must have met with at her aunt’s 
in Leicestershire. 1 am going to find 
out his disguise, and lull his watch¬ 
fulness to rest,—for this very even¬ 
ing I have ordered my carriage to the 
corner of the hazel copse to carry 
her off.” 

, * Ees, mir«-Hiiurely^'.’- 


should I know? no one else has asked 
me.” 

“ Eh ? what ? Fool, fool that I have 
been all this time! Forgive me, dear¬ 
est Maria,—but 1 am worried past 
endurance by the concealment which 
you yourself recommended; why 
not let me reveal my name and rank 
at once to your father, and claim”— 
<< Oh, he can't hear of it I I tell 
you he is under a solemn obligation 
to give Mr Froth his vote and inte¬ 
rest for my hand; but—but”— 

“ But wha^ my angel ? Speak on.” 
“ But—if—you know—if 1 were 
fairly marr—I mean if—you know— 
why, how slow you are, Rawdon I” 
“ Slow I—never was such an an¬ 
gelic, dear, delightful—we’ll elope 
Before them; Froth may elope by 
himself, if he likes. We’ll be off this 
very day—this very hour—but, con¬ 
found my ill-luck, I left mv carriage 
twenty milw off, at the PticoiL” 
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Ah! how unfortunate! could you 
not have brought your carrisge to 
the farm 

" With these clothes ? in this dis¬ 
guise, Maria V” 

“ No; I Rcc it was impossible. 
Hush, here's Mr Froth,'* 

“Ha! Bumpkin,still herer that’s 
right, my boy, there’s a crown for 
you-^abscond, but wait at a little 
distance; I shall discourse with thee 
anon. Your admirer, Miss Morland, 
at the farm, is one of the cleverest 
fellows in England.” 

“ My admirer at the farm, Mr 
Froth ! you surprise me.” 

“ I knew I should; I always like 
to surprise the ladies. But positively 
he’s a capital hit; he’ll carry through 
the third volume swimmingly; such 
a power of face; such a twang; and 
such matchless impudence in deny¬ 
ing that ho was anything but what he 
seemed. I told him 1 knew it all; 
tliathe was a gentleman; that he was 
in love with you, and to all that 1 
said, he only opened his great saucer 
ey(»s and said, * Zurely, ssurely, zur.* 
Oh, ’tvvas infinitely provocative of 
cachinnation!” 

“ It must have been very amusing 
to hear a Devonshire peasant talk in 
the patois of liis county.” 

“ Exactly—Very amusing. But it 
was not a peasant. Miss Maria; no, 
no; it was the acting 1 admired; it 
WAS a gentleman, Miss Maria; and a 
friend of yours, too. But we’ll trick 
liim; your father is in favour of my 
claims upon your hand ; but it is an 
exceedingly prosaic way of being 
married. Don’t you think so F’ 

“ Very.” 

“ And you would prefer a more 
spirited match 

“ Yes.” 

“ An elopement?” 

“ Perhaps”— 

“ Capital! thank ye, thank ye*— 
’twill be an admirable Incident to¬ 
wards the conclusion.” 

« What, sir ?” 

“ Why, the elopement to be sure, 
and the disappointment of the suitor, 
who is no doubt quite confident of 
success—won't it be capital V” 

u Yes.” 

“ How like a fool he’ll look when 
he finds his angel gone off with an¬ 
other—won't ho ?” 

“ Yes-—very.” 

“ Well—but let us arrange it. My 
carriage shall be at the hazel copse 


at half-past five—get all your things 
into it—slip quietly out yourself— 
four admirable posters—pistols in 
the pockets. 1 have already put a 
purse under the seat, to pay as we 
go along. Ha! that’s your sort!— 
you’ll do it ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“ Thank ye, thank yc—here by 
this kiss I swear 1” 

“ Zur, z^, here be Zur Timothy.” 

“ ShepheTd,never interrupt people 
on the point of kissing, ’tis cruel— 
ha I Miss Morland gone ! — Well, 
clodpole, what didst thou remark in 
my absence ?” 

“ Efaiks! the young woman an’ 
me—uz got on prodigious foine— 
ees.” 

“ You did? but she seemed to 
have no inclination to go on to the 
farm ?” 

“ Noa—she stayed where she was 
—she zeemed w’ell enough pleased 
wi* I.” 

“Sheisaladyofgreatdiscernmcnt. 
But stay—1 shall need your services 
a§ain. Be punctually at the hazel 
copse at half-past five. You will 
tliero see a carriage and four—help 
Miss Morland into it, and allow no 
one to go near her except yourself, 
till I come. You may stay beside 
her to protect her in my absence.” 

“ Eos, zur, I’ll purtect she wi’ my 
life.” 

“ Good—rustic, thou art not the 
greatest fool in tlie world.” 

" Noa, zur—I be next to uu, 
tho’.” 

“ Thou’rt modest; be punctual— 
be faithful, and another crown re¬ 
wards tliy fidelity.”— Exit, 

" Well, this is better than I could 
possibly have expected—let me sec 
—four o’clock. I'll go to tho farm, 
make all my arrangements, and be 
ready to take advantage of ray good 
fortune at half-post five.” 

At half-past five a carriage with 
four posters was waiting at the ap¬ 
pointed place. Miss Morland trip¬ 
ped jiulckly from the hall, and was 
received by her disguised admirer. 
** Dearest Maria, this is so hind.” 

“ Hush, hush—Mr Froth will be 
here instantly. I saw him with papa 
in the shrubbery, as I passed.” 

“ Well, junij) into the carriage, we 
must borrow Mr Froth’s, Now, I’m 
in-after you; shut the door, posti¬ 
lion, and drive like a whirlwind.” 

“i^lease, sir/* said the postilion, 



loos.j dfie Jtiour 0/ i^ortune, 

t 

‘ be you the gemmau as hired the 
horses ?'* 


“ Hero, my good fellow, uiere’s a 
sovereign—drive well, it wiall be 
doubles” 

‘‘ I thought you was Mr Froth. 
Jack, mind this here gemman is Mi- 
Froth—a sovereign, Jack.” 

“ Mum’s the word,” said Jack, 
and put foot in stirrup. 

“ Ho I ho! wo! stop there I” cri¬ 
ed Mr Froth, running at the top of 
his speed, followed in the distance 
by Sir Timothy; “ stop, you cursed 
postilion, that rustic is not I—tliat’s 
iiiy carriage. Miss Morland, for God’s 
sake, stop I Rustic ! bumpkin 1” 

“ Hark ye, Mr Froth, I’m rustic 
and bumpkin no longer. This young 
lady has consented to be my wife, 
and my wife she shall be, thanks to 
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your carriage and well-laid scheme. 
My name is Sir Henry Rawdon, and, 
by the light of heaven, if you move 
one step nearer, Til blow out your 
brains with your own pistol—drive 
on!” 

The carriage swept along at the 
rate of sixteen miles an hour, and 
Mr Froth could only say to Sir Ti¬ 
mothy as he approached, “ Done, by 
Jupiter! carriage, my pistols, my 
money, my plan, my every tiling—it 
will be a brilliant event before the 
Finis. Can’t we pursue them, sir ?” 
My horses are lame, Mr Froth.” 

“ But mine are in the stable.” 

** My carriage is broken, Mi- 
Froth.” 

“ Hell and the devil 1” 

Dinner is waiting, Mr Froth—it 
is now exactly six.” 


LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS PEREGRINE COtRTENAY. 


Sir, 

Controversy must have an end. 
Looking only to the main subjects 
of that which you allowed me to 
conduct in your number of March, 
1 might indeed be well content to 
leave it where it is; because, in the 
few remarks which arc to be found 
in the last number of the New 
Monthly Magazine, the other party 
has not attempted to controvert any 
one single fact, or to dispute any one 
argument, of those which I had ad¬ 
duced. If, then, that writer be deem¬ 
ed a competent champion, 1 have a 
perfect right to assume, that 1 have 
established beyond dispute the posi¬ 
tions for which 1 contended in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, and in 
your Magazine. In hard words, 1 
fear, I must acknowledge myself 
beaten ; but, in facts and tleductions, 
1 am confessedly triumphant. 1 
should therefore leave the matter 
here, if my o^onent bad not at¬ 
tempted to vilify my personal con¬ 
duct. It is not because I apprehend 
that my character can suffer from an 
anonymous attack, that 1 notice diis 
assault, but cbiefly because 1 am al¬ 
ways desirous of coming to close 
quarters; and as 1 never write a 
paragraph which I am not ready to 


defend, so neither will I willingly 
permit one to be directed against 
me, without meeting it, point by 
point, openly, and without evasion. 

It is first said, that in stating that 
Mr Stapleton’s error consisted in 
misrepresenting, not Mr Canning, 
but Lord Castlereagh, I have aban¬ 
doned the most important position 
of my reviews; and have admitted 
that Ml- Stapleton’s description of 
Mr Canning’s management of affairs 
is accurate. In reference to the point 
to which I was referring, (the Naples 
circular^) Mr Stapleton’s error lay, 
certainly, in misrepresenting Lord 
Castlereagh rather than Mr Canning; 
but it is absolutely impossible that 
he who read my letter, could really 
doubt that I continued to impute to 
Mr Stapleton, also, a misrepresenta¬ 
tion of Mr Canning’s principles and 
conduct.* This is an ingenious me¬ 
thod of evading a dispute which it is 
inconvenient to prolong. 

I ask, what position, which is to he 
found in my reviews, have I abandon¬ 
ed?—what statement, made by me, 
have 1 recanted ? 

The ^vriter then, using the figure 
of speech called Omission, expresses 
his readiness to pass by my “ sneers 
at the amiable prejudices” f of Mr 


* See particularly p. 520—“ Mr Canning did not systematically support liberal 
and popular institutions in other countriesand p- 523, as to the balance between 
conflicting principles. All this is quite in keeping with the reviews. 

f I cannot immediately find the passage here quoted; but I dare say that 1 used 
tB e expression. 
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Stapleton. 1 do not inucli expect 
the present writer to understand or 
believe me; but it is nevertheless 
true, that 1 intended no sneer at Mr 
Stapleton. I did and do believe, that 
the feelings which prompted that 
gentleman, in exalting Mr Canning 
at the expense of Lord Castlercagb, 
were amiable feelings. In his, as in 
many other instaiiceR, such feelings 
have been displayed without judg¬ 
ment, and applied witliout justice. 

As to the remainder of this para- 
grapii, 1 have only to deny, most per¬ 
emptorily and positively, that 1 have 
attempted to injure Mr Canning’s 
reputation; and [ reject with scorn 
the imputatiou, that i have effected 
that purpose by “ unworthy insinua¬ 
tions.” 1 must here have recourse 
to my accustomed mode, and ask— 
as 1 have before asked in vain—for 
the iv/ioi, tlie how, and the where ? 

Now, 1 am charged with dexter¬ 
ously proturiding to consider as my 
real offence in the eye of my oppo¬ 
nent, the sup])ort which 1 gave to the 
Duke of Wellington. 1 practised no 
such dexterity. 1 was told tliat my 
object in this controversy was, to de¬ 
fend the part which 1 liad taken in 
the governments of Lord Castle- 
rcagh, Mr Canning, and tlie Duke of 
Wellington.. 1 said, and truly, that 
tlie last Avas tlie proceeding under 
this heatl of charge, most offensive to 
my critic, as 1 know it to be the only 
one upon whicli a plausible question 
could be raised. As such, 1 met it 
fairly; but 1 did not use it to divert 
attention from otlicr ciiarges against 
me. 

1 knew well that I was also charged 
AV’ith displaying “ the anger of disap¬ 
pointment,” and with*' the cavilling of 
detraction.” Certainly I treated this 
chai'ge lightly, because 1 felt that no 
man who knew any thing about me, 
could seriously apply these expres¬ 
sions to me; and 1 still feel, that he 
who now accuses me of unfairly dis¬ 
paraging Mr (’anuing through design, 
Avrites, either in ignorance occasion¬ 
ed by my unimportance, or in self- 
delusion, occasioned by some disap- 

E oiutment or discomtUure which has 
efallcu him. Much ^more readily, 
indeed, ivould 1 acknowledge “ obli¬ 
quity of inteliecV’ than plead guilty 


to a charge of unfairness or ingrati¬ 
tude! 

For Jtis proofs, however, of my 
designed unfairness, he refers to a 
page in the Review,* in which I com¬ 
ment on Mr Canning’s speech on 
sending troops to Portugal. 1 re¬ 
joice even at the approach to preci¬ 
sion and distinctness which this re¬ 
ference indicates; but it is still so 
general, that 1 am not certain of ha¬ 
ving rightly conceived it. The cri¬ 
mination applies, as 1 suspect, to my 
observations on the celebrated pas¬ 
sage as to the creation of the new 
world. Mr Stapleton had treated it 
as containing a deliberate exposition 
of Mr Canning’s vicAvs. 1 cannot so 
consider it; and 1 believo that no 
man who Avas present at the enunci¬ 
ation of those memorable Avords will 
deny that they deemed it at the time, 
as 1 %till deem it, a bold flight of elo¬ 
quence. T have endeavoured to shew 
that it could be nothing more. If to 
think it possible that a great orator 
may sometimes be carried by the tor¬ 
rent of his own eloquence into a po¬ 
sition not easily tellable, be an inju¬ 
rious disparagement, 1 plead guilty, 
and sue for mercy. It is my con¬ 
scientious belief that Mr Canning 
was thus led away. 1 am sure that 
a detraction so minute Avill be im¬ 
perceptible in Ids posthumous fame. 
Had I desired to injure his reputa¬ 
tion, 1 sliould have evaded the topic: 
still, so anxious am 1 to clear myself 
from tlie charge of injustice towards 
Mr Canning, that 1 will, even at the 
call of the querulous and unfair critic 
by whom 1 am assailed, express the 
deep regret which I should feel, if 
any person more worthy of regard 
should find, in the expressions in 
which 1 have conveyed my vieAV of 
this singular occurrence, any thing 
injurious to Mr Canning. 

For the other Instance of unfair 
disparagement,! 1 offer no apology. 
It IS not Mr Canning who is dispa¬ 
raged, when it is denied that bis po¬ 
licy had effects which it was neither 
calculated nor intended to produce. 
Praise undeserved is censure in dis¬ 
guise. The passage on which I com¬ 
mented is a mere piece of romance, 
which no man would have treated 
with so much severity as Mr Can- 


Foreign Quarterly, xvi. 41^. 


t Ibid. xvi. 4^9. 
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nSng himselfi from whom it detracts 
that entirely English policy of which 
he boasted^ and to whoso measures 
it ascribes effects ridiculously exag* 
gerated. 

1 have some difficulty iu noticing 
the next paragraph, because 1 am 
not anxious to disclaim obligation to 
Mr Canning; yet, thus challenged, 1 
must say, that when 1 mentioned the 
confidence and kindness which 1 had 
experienced at Mr Canning’s hand, 
I described the whole obligation. 1 
was not under obligation to liiin iu the 
sense in which that word is com¬ 
monly used, as between a placeman 
and a patron. 

TUo quotation from the “ New 
Morality,” is the only part of this 
letter In which there is any merit 
or cleverness. I only wisli that the 
whole poem may be read, including 
a passage which I took the liberty of 
citing elsewhere,* in which the " pa¬ 
triot of the world,” is described. I 
am the defender of Mr ('aiming 
against those who would put on his 
head the cap of folly, which he fitted 
to the Frenchified English of 1797. 
Butjsurely, my opponent’s quotation 
is somewhat whimsically applied, by 
an anonymous assailant, to one who 
publishes his name! 

Will that assailant stand erect and 
avow himself? He must Indeed be 
HU unfortunate man, if Ins name 
would add nothing to the severity of 
liis rebuke. For," though one who 
conceals liis name, often assumes to 
himself a purity, of which no man 
whose mortal deeds are known can 
safely boast, yet the world will bo 
apt, and not unnaturally, to ascribe 
to the anonymous writer even less 
of merit than belongs to him. Known, 


my aifitagonist might prove to be n^ 
superior in claims to public confi¬ 
dence; concealed, 1 shall beat him. 
However, I tell him frankly this; if 
1 cannot persuade him to unmask, 
I shall not find him out. I have no 
suspicion of his name. 1 have al¬ 
ready given reasons against suspect¬ 
ing Mr Stapleton; and I feel quite 
sure that he knows me too well, to 
ascribe to me the motives, or apply 
to me the epithets, which are to be 
found in these letters. IXe could not 
suspect me, of all men, of intention¬ 
ally injuring Mr Canning’s memory. 
Nor is it probable that one who has 
in his own name so boldly attacked 
men of much greater importance than 
mine, should be so partial to anony¬ 
mous proceedings, as to shrink from 
the avowal of himself, when char¬ 
ging witli calumny one, whom he lias 
known as the friend of Mr Can¬ 
ning. 

The writer, assuredly, has “ mis¬ 
taken the character of Mr (Jourte- 
nay’s article,” and the character of 
Mr C’ourtenay liirnself. On the lat¬ 
ter point 1 say no more; for proofs 
of the former, let him read the arti¬ 
cle with this in his mind—what the 
Whigs and Mr Stapleton impute to 
Mr (knning as meritorious, has in 
iny view a diflerent cliaracter. I 
have painted the Mr Canning whom 
I loved and supported, consistent, 
patriotic, and conservat/nc; they de¬ 
scribe him as inconsistent, cosmopo¬ 
litan, and almost jacobinical. Are 
they, or am I, the true friend of Mr 
Canning ? 

1 am, sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
Thomas Puaeukine Courtenay. 
LondoUy Mag 9, 1832, 


LINES WRITTEN AT KKLiKJRNE CASTLE, AYRSHIRE, 

UY DELTA. 

A LOVELY eve—though yet it is but spring, 

In April’s verdure—a refulgent eve. 

With its soft west wind, and its mild white clouds, 
Silently floating through the depths of blue; 

The bird from out the thicket sends a gush 
Of song, tliat heralds summer, and calls forth 
The squiiTel from its fungus-covered cave 
In the old oak. Where do the conies sport V 
Lo 1 froiq the shelter of yon flowering lurze. 


In the House of Commons, Feb* 9,1638. Svo Mirror of Fsrliamenti 


9.>i Lines mitten at Kelburne Casthy A^fnliire. 

O'evniautlmg like an aureat crown the brow 
Of the grey rock, with sudden bound, and stop, 

And start, the mother with her little ones 
Crops the young herbage in its tenderest green; 

While overhead the elm, and oak, and ash. 

Weave, for the hundredth time, their annual boughs. 

Bright with their varied leailets. 

Hark the bleat 

From yon secluded haunt, where hill from hill 
Diverging leaves, in sequestration calm, 

A holm of pastoral loveliness; the lamb. 

Screen’d from the biting east, securely roams 
Tlicrc, ill wild gambol with its dam, and starts 
Aside from the near waterfall, whose sheet 
AVinds foaming down the rocks precipitous, 

Now seen, and nowjialf hidden by tlie trunks 
Of time and tempest-ruin’d woods. 

Away 

From tlie sea murmur ceaseless, up between 
The green secluding hills, that hem it round, 

As ’twere their favourite, Kelburne Castle stands. 

With its giey turrets in baronial state, 

A proud memento of the days wlien men 
Thought but of war and safety. Stately pile. 

Magnificent, not often liave mine eyes 
Gazed o’er a scene more picturesque, or more 
lieart-touchiDg in its beauty. Thou wert once 
The guardian of these mountains, and the foe 
Approaching, saw, between himself and thee. 

The herco down-thundering, mocking waterfall; 

While, on thy battlements, in glittering mail, 

The warder glided, and the sentinel, 

As near’d the stranger horseman to thy gate, 

Pluck’d from his quiver the unerring shaft, 

Which from Kilwinning's spire had oft brought down 
Tlie mock papingo. 

Mournfully, alas! 

Yet in thy quietude not desolate, 

Now, like a spectre of the times gone by, 

Dotvri from thine Alpine throne, upon the sea, 

Which glitters like a sheet of molten gold. 

Thou lookest thus at eventide, while sets 
The day o’er distant Arrau, with its peaks, 

Sky-piercing, yet o'erclad with winter’s snows 
In desolate grandeur; while the cottaged fields 
Of nearer Bute smile, in their vernal green, 

A picture of repose. 

High overhead. 

The gull, fai‘ shrieking, through yon stem ravine,— 

Rocks wild and rude—wlicre brawls the mountain stream— 
Wings to the sea, and seeks, beyond its foam. 

Its own precipitous home upon the coast 
Of fair and fertile Cumbrae: while the rook. 

Conscious of coming eventide, forsakes 

The leafing woods, and round thy chimneyed roofs, 

Caws as he wliecls, and, ever and anon, 

Renews his circling fliglit in clamorous joy. 

Mountains that i^e nald Arran! though the sun 
Now, with the ruddy light of eventide, 

Gilds every pastoral summit, on which Peace, 

Enthroned, forth gazes on a scene as fair 
As Nature e’er outspread for mortal eye; 

And| but the voice of distant waterfall 
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Sings lullaby to bird and beast, and wings 
Of insects, murmurous, multitudinous, 

That in the low, red, level beams commix, 

And weave their sportive dance—Another lime 
And other tones were yours, when, on each peak. 

Startling black midnight, flared the beacon fires; 

And when, from out the west, the castled height 
Of Brodwick reddened with responsive blaze. 

Then dawn looked out, to see along these shores 
The Bruce’s standard floating on the gale, 

A call to freedom—barks from every isle 
Pouring with their bright spears; from every deJI 
The throng of mail-clad men; horsemen and liorse; 

The ponderous curtal-axe, and keen broad-sword ; 

The vassal and his lord:—while, heard afar. 

And near, the bugles rang amid the rocks. 

Echoing in wild reverberation shrill. 

And scaring from liis heatiiery lair the deer, 

The osprey from his dizzy cliff of rest. 

But not alone, by that ncrce trumpet call. 

Through grove and glen, on mount and pastoral hill. 

The bird and brute were roused—again, again, 

Then once again the sons of Scotland heard. 

With palpitating hearts, and loud acclaim. 

That summons, and indignantly cast oil* 

Tlie inglorious weeds of thraldom : Every hearth 
Wiped the red rust from its ancestral sword, 

And sent it forth avenging to the field; 

Yea, wiiilc the mother and the sister mourned; 

And while the maiden, half despairingly, 

Wept for l»er Jove, who might return no more— 

The grey-hair’d father, leaning on liis staff 
Infirm, sent, from his patrimonial door, 

A blessing after his departing boy, 

Arm’d for the battles of his native land. 

Nor hoped him back, unless with freedom won! 

While thrill’d, from Bruce’s war-cry, through each heart 
The pulse that throbb’d for Liberty or Deaui! 

Nor days were many, till the sun went down 
On Edward’s overthrow at Bannockburn. 

To olden times my reveries have roam’d, 

To glory and war, red tumult, and the day 
Of Scotland’s renovation. Like a dream. 

Fitful and fair, yet clouded witli a liazc, 

As if of doubt, to memory awakes 

The bright heart-stirring past, when human life 

Was half-romance; and, were it not that yet. 

In stream, and crag, and isle, and crumbling wall 
Of keep and castle, still remain to us 
Physical proof, that History is no mere 
Hallucination, oftentimes tlie mind*-. 

So different is the present from the past^ 

Would deem the pageant an illusion all. 

Sweet scenes of beauty and^ peace, farewell! The eyes 
But of a passing visitor arc mine 
On thee; before this radiant eve, thou wert 
Known but in name; but now thou art mine own, 

Slu'ined ’mid the pictures, which fond memory 
In musing fantasy will ofttimes love 
To conjure up, gleaning, amid die stir 
And strife of multitudes, as ’twere repose. 

By dwelling on the tranquil and serene I 
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WIIAT IS AN ENOUSH SONNET ? 


BY S. T. COI.ERT0GE, ESQ. 

What is an Knglisli Sonnet? Down with Theory—Facts, facts, facts 
must decide. And some myriad of these, with deliberate rhymes, if not 
metre or reason, j)crpeirated facts^ have established that a copy of verses, 
consisting of exactly fourteen lines, is an English Sonnet. What have 
our Reading Public^ what has our enlightened PresSy to do with the 
Literature of the Nation ? With such a bigoted Aristocrat aa Milton, 
who contradistinguished the Populace, the Political Unions, from the 
Peocli;, as the Vermin, the Ascaridea, and Lumbrici, from the skin and 
bowels of the Man—thotigh numerous in proportion to the dirt and ill-diet 
of the animal bo tenanted; and who regarded the People itself, thus contra¬ 
distinguished from the Populace (Populus a Plebe), but as the tan and 
dung-bed for the production of the Pine-apple—a Nation. —And as to 
Petrarch—otherwise called Plutarch—the Times would soon dish up his 
business with Laura, and tinisli him in the Duke of (^himbcrland style.— 
Ergo—it is demonstrated that fourteen lines, neither more nor less, give 
the Procrustes Definition of an English Sonnet—rhymes being the ordi¬ 
nary, but not necessary accompaniment. PVoni all which it is demon¬ 
strated, that the following Out-slough, or }jyj)ertrophic Stanza, of a certain 
poem, called “ Youth and Ago,” having, by a judicial Ligature of the V''er8e- 
maker's own tying, detached itself, and dropt oft' from the poem aforesaid, 
assumes the name and rank of an integral Animal, and standing the test of 
counting the lines, twice seven exactly, is a legitimate English Sonnet, 
—according to the critical Code established since the happy and glorious 
separation of the Briiish Press (four-fifths Scotch and Irish) from the Lite¬ 
rature of England —and the virtual extinction of the latter in the noonday 
blaze of the former. 

S. T, COLEKIDGK. 


tUe old man’s sigh* a sonnet. 

DeAvdrops are the gems of Morning, 

But the tears of mournful Eve: 

Where no Hope is, Life’s a wm*ning 
That only serves to make us grave 
Ill our old age, 

Wlioae bruised wings quarrel witli the bars of the still narrowing cage—< 
That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 

Like a poor nigh-related guest, 

Who may not rudely be dismiss’d; 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 

And tells the Jest without the smile. 

OI might Life cease! and Selfless Mind, 

Whose total Being is Acty alone remain behind I 

S. T, COLGBIDGE. 

18/4 Mapy 1882—Grope, Higkgate* 
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living i’OETS AND VOETESSES.* 

Wk glory in being the slave of des- be justly accused of insulting a cuv, 
^ti^l nationalities—our justi- when you merely, and perhaps re- 
tication is, that we are sons of Scot- luctantly, without pausing on your 
land. We blandly smile to hear the path, kick the hecl-snarlcr into the 
silly Southrons laugh at our Mighty kennel. He, it is true, may make 
Mother; and with a cheerful coun- a pathetic appeal to the passengers, 
tenance we castigate the contume- or with hanging ears and hidden tail 
lious Cockneys. Like Jupiter Plu- yelp his wrongs to the skies. But 
viiis “ subridens ollis,” we launch deaf to his clamours are heaven and 
our storm-showers of Scotticisms on earth, and all that move tlicrcin j and 
the lieads of the (making coxcombs, the only wonder with them is, that 
The people are delighted to see how he does not terminate in a kettle, 
the infatuated fools shrink from the Of course, they are not included 
chastisement they persist in provo- in the late population returns; but 
king, and admire the attitudes in we believe, on the authority of n cu- 
which the various victims receive rious and credible enquirer, that the 
the crutch. Of these attitudes “ cus- breed of C^ockneys is on the increase 
tom cannot stale the infinite variety.” in England. The females are mar- 
One ninny claps his paw on his poll, riageable long before, and continue 
and another on his posteriors, ac- prolific long after, the season usually 
cording as he is conscious of its he- assigned to our species. The period 
ing the peccant part. But they soon of gestation, too, vve understand, is 
find that they are playing n losing shorter, varying from four to five 
game of cross purposes; for of the months; nay, wo have been assured 
defender of the poll—thwack comes that there are well authenticated in- 
tho crutch across the unsuspecting stances on record, in the hospitals, 
posteriors; and of the protector of of (^uick (-ockneys, half a span long, 
theposteriors—crack comes the same having been produced some weeks 
weapon upon the too simple poll. A within throe moons from the mo- 
third more circumspect assailant la- ther’s original conjecture. True, 
visiles all his anxiety on the pveser- such instances of ante-natal precocity 
ration of his midriff; but the torpedo among the Cockneys are rare; but 
touch of the Timber benumbs his still they would be sufficient, even in 
elbow, and all down along that side, the absence of stronger evidence, to 
from nape to heel, he is a paralytic' establish the fact, that the creature 
for life. A fourth fool judges that bears but a very distant analogy in¬ 
cur aim is his jugular; but that fioii- deed to the human race. We beg 
rish of ours is all a feint; and on legs it, liowever, to be distinctly under- 
I'rom which the shinbones hare spun stood, that we attribute not to him 
in splinters, never more shall the a common origin with the ape. The 
lameter limp up Lmlgate or Uainp- ourang-outang is an animal of a to- 
stead-Hili. tally different oi'der. His stature 

Here the question naturally arises alone should save the Man of the 
—is such conduct cruel ? The an- Woods from the malicious imputa- 
swer arises as naturally—it is hu- tion of being even Highland cousin 
inane. Bather than insult any lui- to a Cockney; and no aisciple either 
man being, how humble soever he of Lavater or Spurzheira, when he 
may be, we would submit hence- considers the facial tine, and the 
forth to write all our articles, not craniological developement of the 
with a sharp-nibbed pen, as we now creature of the city, would venture, 
do, but with a round-nosed pinion, for a single instant, to class him 
just as it is plucked from the gan- with the Bluc-faced Baboon, 
der’s wing. The case Is the reverse Here is one—^who calls himself on 

with Cockneys. surely cannot his title-page—J^icholas Michell. 


* Living Poets and Poetesses; a Biographical and Critical Poem. By Nicholas 
Michell; Author of The Siege of Constantinople. X^ondon; William Kidd. 
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Never was tlieie such a small insig¬ 
nificant libel on tlie name of Old 
Nick. To prove that he has liorns, he 
quotes Piorace—“ Cave !—Parata 
toUo cornuaP He may have deluded 
himself into a rooted conviction that 
the knobs on his numskull are horns; 
but he has only to knock his head 
against a wall to disenc'.hant his cock- 
ueyship out of that audacious dream. 
Horns hath he none—either in esse 
or 2^osse ; he has been deceived by 
the shadow of his ears in the New 
River. 

; Proof is patent on the title-paac 
that he has not—as we erroneously 
said^deluded himself into the above.^.. 
rooted conviction. It is not possible 
to silence the voice of nature. In 
vain would he assume the outward 
bull-*the inward ass is triumphant 
-—and the bellow goes oif^ to his own 
astonishment, in a bray. Hear him 
in an extract from what he calls his 
“ Mountain Ramble.” “ A critic, 
my h'lend, in these days, must plunge 
his probe deeply; let him not, how¬ 
ever, be a Zoilus: he may detect 
spots in the sun, yet still extol its 
splendour; modest fiowers must en¬ 
gage his peculiar attention, but the 
proudj rank thistle he must root up'* 
O, the thoughtless Donkey I impro¬ 
vident of the future. The animal 
that chews the thistle” is privileged 
to crop it; in doing so, the wisdom 
of instinct is eqnm to that of rea¬ 
son ; but to 7'oot up the proud^ rank 
thistle^* would be as foolish conduct 
on the part of a cuddy, as it was on 
that of a Christian to kill the goose 
for the golden eggs. 

Nicholas tells us that ** satire is 
not excluded from the following 
poem, although it does not form its 
prominent feature,” He might as 
well have said that the nose does'not 
form the most prominent feature on 
the face that happens to have none 
—in which case the most prominent 
feature is probably the cheeks—or 
bossibly the mouth. It is so with 
Nicholas, He is all mouth—not bull- 
and-raouth“but mere jaw. We say 
not in disparagement of his organ, 
which is well adapted for his chosen 
task—“ to silence the Cerberus of 
puffs, to break the molten calves of 
blind adoration.”' The one will die 
beneath his jaws—the other fall into 
ieces beneath his hoofs. Who may 
e the Cerberus of puffs ? Nicholas 


says “ the modern Cerberus, forty- 
five of whose fifty heads guard the 
burlingionian kingdom^. Let them all 
bark at once, Nicholas will bray them 
down; but the remedy, we fear, will 
be more intolerable than the disease. 
A neighbourhood gains nothing, and 
may lose much, from the abatement 
of one nuisance by another; undov 
the tyranny of a new stink, it may 
sigh in^vain for the old engine that 
could not, even by the threat of an 
indictment, be induced to consume 
his own smoke. 

In our language,” quoth Ni¬ 
cholas, " we have three great satires.” 
Pope’s Dunciad — Gifford’s Baviad 
and Mmviad—Byron’s English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers. The Dun¬ 
ciad, he tells us, “ is distinguished for 
arch wit, and the powerful, though 
kindly^ castigation of its victims.” 
Our excellent friend must have sin¬ 
gular notions of the meaning of 
arch” and “ kindly,” For example, 
he would esteem it ** arch and kind¬ 
ly” in us, were Christopher North, 
like a second Peter Bel), to take him 
by the tail, and “ bang his bones” 
for any given number of hours, by 
Shrewsbury or any oilier well-regu¬ 
lated clock, with the Crutch. “ Arc'ii 
and kindly,” according to his con¬ 
ceit, is the demeanour of that chosen 
Russ who knouts the back of tlie 
post-bound culprit, till its fiesh “ falls 
off in gory flakes,” and with his red- 
hot pinccra tears out tlie nostrils of 
tlie nobleman about to be goaded 
across the steppes into Siberia. 

Besides these three great satires, 
there are, it seems, two small ones, 
" in our language”—Churchill’s Ilos- 
ciad — which, “ although directed 
against the stage, (there’s a discove- 
ry!) approaches in its nature the pale 
our school*’ He, too, it seems, is a 
Knight of the Thistle. The other 
“ small satire,” is called tho ^‘Siamese 
Twins.” But Nicholas is somewhat 
inconsistent in his note upon these 
paltry performances—for, quoth he— 
though it is possible he may be sar¬ 
castic—“ A GREAT SATIRE, llOWeVCr, 

flavouring oj’ literaturet as it casti¬ 
gates Captain Hall, &c., not long 
since appeared—itis called the 
ese Twins*' ^herc is something 
very solemn in mis formal announce- 
metii of the existence of that ingeni¬ 
ous. Poem, But we are at a loss to 
see why a satire should be charac? 
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terised by flavouring of literature^' 
because it castigates in particular the 
gallant captain. Nicholas spiritedly 
avers, that“ Mr Bulwer’s scourge is 
a silken thread.’* But here he falls 
into a very natural and excusable 
mistake. He does not discern the 
obvious distinction between tliehne- 
uess of a scourge, and the coarse¬ 
ness of the hide on which it may, bo 
indicted. Yet in art and nature they 
are, he may depend on’t, two totally 
different things. True, that Mr Bul- 
wer’s weapon is w^hipped with silk, 
but the stem or staple is whalebone; 
applied to the Hank of a “ high-met¬ 
tled racer,” the generous steed, fling¬ 
ing up his heels, neighs liaughtily, 
and then scours the course in dis¬ 
dain, like Srnolensko or Prlam-*hut 
on the hurdles of a donkey,’lis Love’s 
Labour Lost, and the insensate brute 
obstinately retains his position, illus¬ 
trative of the motto of liis tribe, 
“ The proud rank thistle he must 
root up.” 

Nicholas now looks about him 
from the “ pale of our school,” and 
espies what he opines to be a gang 
of animals in no degree cognate to 
himscU'—for ho does not possess In¬ 
tellect, the Faculty which perceives 
relations—a gang of asses. These 
are the living Poets and Poetesses. 
He resolves forthwith to have a shy 
at them—after the fashion of a lout 
playing at Roley-poley, and trucu¬ 
lently exclaims, “ Will no one lash the 
dunces ? Then, I Will !” This is 
savage. At a time when the whole 
world—Christian and Pagan—is at 
peace with the Dunces — outleaps 
old Nicholas fi om the ** pale of our 
school,” and lays about him right 
and letWnot indeed like a bull in a 
china shop, but like an ass among 
Staffordshire pottery—and after Act 
First of the tragico-comic farce, pro¬ 
claims, in a bray that would have 
dismounted Balaam, “ who flutter’d 
the Volsce's in Corioli ? I did it,” 

Nicholas Michell is at a loss what 
to make of Thomas Campbell. Yet 
we acknowledge that ho bestows 
appropriate, judicious, and finely 
discriminating praise, on Gertrude 
of Wyoming. That poem, in the opi¬ 
nion of Nicholas, dlspkys “Wartoii’s 
loro”—Avliether Toi^ or Joe’s, or 
both, it is no great matter—forjpur 
critic means to eulogise the rich ms- 
piny of classical and antiquarian lore 


pervading the strain that sings tlie 

scenery on " Susquehanna’s side_ 

sweet Wyoming.” He then compli¬ 
ments Mr Campbell on the purity of 
his English— 

** All innovationonoui* tongue he spurns/* 

but adroitly taxes the Bard of Hope, 
at the close, with a crime whicli can¬ 
not be characterised as eitlier carnal 
or capital. 

” Opposed to Word8worth*8 drawl, Mont- 
gomei 7 *s roar; 

Ills tiuEATEsr raiME IS —he hath writ uo 
more»*' 

This great crime does, indeed, stand 
out in bold relief from the peccadil¬ 
loes stated in the text—the drawl of 
one bard, and the roar of another, 
which,itmight be said across the Irish - 
Channel, exhibit the enormity of the 
silence of the too tacit Thomas in 
the most glaring colours. 

From the Bard of Hope tuni we 
to the Bard of Memory. What saith 
Nicholas Michell of Samuel Rogers? 
He makes him the subject of an ori¬ 
ginal moral reflection on Time. 

How swiftly time’s life-sapping waters 
flow! 

Fon fhou ive'rt horn just seventy y< ars ayo ^" 

The logic of this “ for” is neatly 
wrapped up, and concealed ingeni¬ 
ously from the public eye. We ad¬ 
mit the conclusion—but cannot per¬ 
ceive the source from which it flows 
in the premises. Adam was created 
six thousand years ago, and appears 
a person moro in point than Mr Ro¬ 
gers. In one respect, however, per¬ 
haps die worthy Banker has the ad¬ 
vantage over the unhappy Horticul¬ 
turist, as an illustration, or urgumeut^ 
um ah homine^ of Pollok’s Course of 
Time. For ofbim Nicholas says what * 
could not be said of our First Parent, 
without sacrificing the principles of 
the bill, that he was 

“ Born, not ’mid haunted dells, or rocka^ 
that lean 

O’er dashing floods, or mountains fur from 
raen, 

But on fair Newington's smooth hveJ gran.' 

Wc are then presented with a few 
interesting anecdotes of this elegant 
poet’s childhood, wBich seems, how¬ 
ever, to have diflered little from that 
of ordinaiy persons who have devo¬ 
ted themselves chiefly to prose. 
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At timed h« was a headstronff 1ad> hi 
looth, 

And lofed tu take a lawless, truant ti'Ip, 
Wandering wliero wild birds build, and 
strcainletH dasb, 

For which he felt th* ffnnparing maslvfs 
lash," 

The “ unsparintf master’* must have 
been “ an arch* and kindly” charac¬ 
ter. Nicholas then tolls us, in refer¬ 
ence to Mr Rogers, that genius pines, 
like an imprisoned eagle, “ still turn* 
ing from dull pedants and their 
book^j” a line simile, conceived in 
the true spirit of my Lord Castle- 
veagh’B celebrated sentiment, that the 
nation should not stand weeping 
like a crocodile, with its hanas in 
its breeches pocketsand iiiade- 
fmately imitated by a writer in an 
Edinburgh newspaper, giving an ac¬ 
count of the unaniniity of the Radi¬ 
cal Meeting in our King’s Park—that 
no Tory reptile was there to hiss 
like a serpent " with his bat held up 
before his face,” 

Having recovered from his wounds, 
and escaped all tlie disastrous 
chances which Ins youth suffered,” 
the lad Samuel 

—sought, erelong, not Oxford toalh^ 
I)ut an academi/, where science, grace, 
Are taught as ivelV’— 

and there 

He dived 'mid Greek and Latin, KucUd 
slighting, 

Then, like u priest to ban<tuet, fell to wri¬ 
ting." 

** His ode was thunder, dew his Human 
Life, 

Pathetic Jacqueline made turk all rain. " 

We should have thought rain more 
natural after thunder—but Mr Mi- 
chell ought not thus to change the 
drink upon us”—and we are curious 
to know, Human Life being dew, 
what gifted individual is alluded to 
by the personal pronoun in the accu¬ 
sative case “ thee,” as being “ all 
rain.” He must be a wet Quaker. 

“ Lo! Wilson comes! the king of Nociial 
Jokfl4, 

Of late most saitleas, tnine, and melan- 
^tholy.” 

But, in spite of the stupidity of those 
dullest of all dialogues, Nicholas 
^ prays for a lovf life to the Profes¬ 
sor— 

** Sage Wilson ! health to thee I and 
length of days f" 


And the amiable satirist adds, 

“ Whether thy ipse dixit damn or praise 
IVly harmless rhymes, I still must laud 
thy own, 

And call thee right good-hearted, though 
to me, 

Who cannot bite, thou shouldst a snarler 
be." 

Wherefore, asks Nicholas, with sweet 
simplicity, does not this gentleman 
" bethink himself of Satire ?” 

The most contemptible versifier 
of the present day, according to 
Nicholas, is Sir Walter Scott. “ De¬ 
spite his puny numbers,” however, 
Nicholas ranks the baronet very 
high as a novelist. As a poet, 

“ Why V he’s all tameness, sameness, 
through and through, 

From ‘ Marmioii,' down to watery Wa¬ 
terloo." 

* #■ # # 

“ Doth ‘ I^ady J>nkc’ or Hokohy this ? 
*Tis dear 

The first is Cape-wine, und the last 
small beer.” 

Now we say that is barely civil. 
Pray, who is Lady Lake ? 

Mr CampbeU’s " greatest crime” 
is, that he “ hath writ no more 
and the chief enormity laid, in a 
note, to the charge of Sir Walter, is 
that" with him a tree is a tree, and 
a river a river.” This appears to 
he more atrocious, in the eyes of 
old Nicholas, than Peter Bell’s opi¬ 
nion about the yellow primrose, 
which we have explsunea in our 
Flight First to the Lakes. The sole 
apology we can offer for Sir Walter 
at present, is a conjecturd supposi¬ 
tion, that he believes a tree to be a 
tree, and a river to be a river, on the 
same high Torv principle that we, 
Christopher, beUeve a fool to be a 
foul, and a Cockney a Cockney, 
Nicholas Mtchell most seriously 
and solemnly believes that Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge is no poet.—His 
Wallenstein” Is a " mere transla¬ 
tion,” Nic being doubtless a great 
German scholar —and " Zapolya” 
and “ Remorse” are “ decided fail¬ 
ures.” “ Christabel” he cannot en¬ 
dure—‘‘ than which was never thing 
enned,not excepting Jack the Giant- 
iller and Toin Thumb, more mon¬ 
strously absurd.” We beg that Ni¬ 
cholas would reconsider that sen¬ 
tence. There is^ we fearlessly main- 
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tain, in opposition even to his autho* 
rity, nothing monstrously absurd in 
Jack the Giant'killeraiidTom Thumb. 
Let him not suffer the feelings and 
judgment of his innocent and there¬ 
fore enlightened infancy, to bo over¬ 
laid by the nightmares of his, alas! 
no longer immaculate and therefore 
obfuscated manhood. True, it is 
too much the fashion of these super¬ 
cilious and sophisticated times, to 
laugh.at the orient day-drcauis of 
the yet uubreecbed man-child, who 
Is, natliless, the High Priest of Na¬ 
ture, and knows more of her myste¬ 
ries than he may do when lie be¬ 
comes Bishop of Chichester. Let 
old Nic, then, become young Nic; 
let him throw oif tlic inan-and-devil, 
and be once more theangel-and-child; 
and we ofler to lay a gallon of Glen- 
livet to a.saiicer of saloop, that, re¬ 
stored to Ids original capacities and 
powers, hiK regenoratea mind will 
see tlic full effulgenco of the glory of 
those two poems; that 

A settled siniln of stern vindictive joy 
Kindling; <»nc moment Nicky’s knrntng 
cheek,” 

will testify the enthusiasm with 
which he reads the Tale of all those 
Giants by Jack so righteously slain i 
that a gush from 

The sacred source of Hyinpathetic tears” 

will bear witness to the pathos of that 
pity with which he hangs o'er that 
other tale, alas! too tender and too 
true,” of the unterrified Thomas, 
who, by a heroic death, illustrated 
that affecting Scriptural image, "flesh 
is grass.” • 

Nicholas must be the sou of an 
Usher—of the Gentleman in Black. 
He is for horsing all the poets. The 
son of the schoolmaster waxes savage 
—the bottom-brusher breaks out In 
his boy—at sight of an unlucky bard 
mounted for punishment, 

“ Oh, Coleridgft! when at school where 
Avon flashes, 

Hadst thou, if bidden to rhyme, scrawVd 
linea so bad, 

Thy master would h.'ive given thee Jtftij 
lashesf 

Deeming such might beat brains into the 
hid; 

And now h mtuii such jhrgon caiist thou 
write ? 

And boast it too ? The rod shall slay ihee 
quite 


Inhuman monster ? and to dare to use 
such threats on the eve of the pass¬ 
ing of the lleform Bill! Does Nicho¬ 
las Caligula Nero Domitian Michell 
imagine that the Mob will permit the 
March of Intellect to be accelerated 
by such sanguinary " tncuus and ap¬ 
pliances to boot” as these—means 
that mako the flesh of the leanest 
shudder, and tlie sinews of the 
strongest crawl like indders on their 
bones, while he, the Epitome of the 
Four most diabolical of the Twelve 
Caesars, murmursliis murderous sug¬ 
gestions in a lisping wliisper, as soTt 
as if lie were soliciting an assigna¬ 
tion with the Hebe of some suburban 
tea-garden, to have surrendered to 
ins virgin embrace those beauties 
wliich have been bandied about, for 
time immemorial, from Hyde Park 
Corner to St Paul’s V 

And this is Christahel! Oh ! shame 1 oh! 
shame! 

The Mariner is worse, if such can be; 
Which, certes, bedlamites might blush to 
. claim: 

Where vessels sail without or wind or sea. 
Birds to be slain, track barks through 
thin and thick. 

And slimy things with legs—./’w chohed 
—Pm sivh f /" 

To prevent Nicholas from being 
choked, the best recipe is also the 
readiest—let the persou next him 
give liim a vigorous thump on the 
back between the shoulders, till the 
dust flics from his bottle-green, and 
the bit of poetry he has been attempt¬ 
ing to bolt,out of his orifice will jump 
like bacon. But what ehall we do 
for the poor fellow, seeing he is so 
sick An emetic or a purge—or 
both? Both. Which first? Emetic. 
What ? Ipecacuanha. And what then ? 
Ca1omcl*^iu such a dose as might 
pass current in the United States, 
How do you feel now, Nicholas ? 

easier ? Why, yo^ look as lank 
as a greyhound; you who within 
these ten minutes were as dumpy as 
a pug. 

Cross-bred curs, it is well known 
to dog-fanciers, take causeless dislike 
to particular persons, whom they 
never see without shewing their 
teeth, and whom, but for fear, they 
would bite. It is uniformly the most 
placid and pleasing persons, at whom 
the misbegotten miscreants from 
Hockley in the Hole and Marybone 
make the mouths we mention; tiiey 
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crouch on their bellies before the feet, 
and lay their mu/xles on the knees 
of scamps. Now, without meaning to 
apply personally this strong illustra¬ 
tion to Nicholas, we may remark, that 
there exists not a more inoffensive 
man than the author of Christabel ; 
that it has been found so difficult to 
dislike him, that the most malignant 
out of pure spite have given up the 
attempt; and therefore the enigma 
we propose for solution in the next 
number of the Halfpenny Magazine 
is,“ Why dclighteth Nicholas Micheli 
to insult S. T. Coleridge ?” That he 
has a diseased and depraved plea¬ 
sure in doing so, is manifest not only 
by the disgusting doggerel which be 
lias drivelled above, but by the inso¬ 
lent saliva which beslavers below— 

“ Art thou the hard whose hrowe the 
laurel wear ? 

When shall a cap and bfUs he 7noinUed 
there 9'* 

Now, we inform the correspond¬ 
ents of the Penny Magazine, who 
will be inundating that prosperous 
periodical with their solutions, that 
they must not expect to gala the 
prize by any such vague generalities 
as the following—that " gentle dul- 
uess ever loves a joke;” that stupi¬ 
dity is ‘spiteful; that the obscure 
“ choke and sicken” with envy of 
tlie illustrious, beyond the cleansing 
power of bastinado, ipecacuanha, and 
calomel; or that Nicholas is a ninny. 
They must favour us with some¬ 
thing more recherche —else we shall 
have no credit in our charade. 

But— 

** He cornea! lo! Wordsworth cornea! 
back, flons of men 

Nicholas seems to have a sad pre¬ 
sentiment of Peter Bell and his cud- 
gel. 

** Hark! from^ismanly breast that^cl 
akis! 

east and west* brays Peter’a cudj^el- 
led ass.'* 

“ Why, Peter’s cudgelled ass has as 
good a right, perhaps not so strong a 
^ reason^to bray as (Christopher’s cud- 

{ [elled OSS, and who he may be, we 
cave the reader to conjecture. 

Yfs, rear an* arch of triumph to the 
skies; 

let great^Wordswortli, then the 
- ' Pedlar pass; 


Like Quixote, Sancho, they’re on high 
emprise, 

Although, ah me! they lack both steed 
and Qss" 

And Nicholas has kindly provided 
them with tlie latter animal. He is 
no longer a deficit; the “Vagrant 
Merchant,” had he not sent his pack 
a-packing, might, on rising a hill, 
have rested himself, by laying the 
load on Nicholas, who would have 
considered himself richly rewarded 
by ail additional docken. 

“ O Wordsworth! was it not at full of 
moon 

Thou framedst thy system, frantic every 
part ? 

Think'st thou that prose Is poetry, as 
soon 

As rhymed by ear, and metred out by 
art? 

That briglit imaginings, and thought pro¬ 
found, 

Are plants that fiouiisU most in barren 
ground ? 

But worse, immortal Bard ! oh, worse 
than all, 

Thy dulness and obscurity ivc deem; 

For if the senses brave sleep's leaden 
thrall, 

Tlie spirit wanders in a wildering dream : 
Weread, we ponder, pause, perusengain— 
’Tis too sublime for us, the sons of men V* 

The penultimatO’line of this extract 
is exceedingly picturesque. We see 
Nicholas striving to escape sleep. 
“ His senses brave sleep’s leaden 
thraHbut still his face has that ab¬ 
surd expression that Morpheus, even 
when kept at some distance, con¬ 
trives to impart to the features of 
the yawner, by squirting over them 
a preptyation of poppies. His eyes 
are oysters. The ilies make their 
exits and their entrances, without 
las mouth being aware of their Say¬ 
ings and Doings. He reads the pas¬ 
sage for the tenth time—compre¬ 
hending at each perusal but a tiAe 
of the meaning that appeared to ap¬ 
pertain to its predecessor, so that he 
at last masters but the himdredth 
part of tliat of which at first he had 
no idea;—he ponders, he perpends, 
he is observed to shako his head, 
and with hesitating hand slightly to 
raise his Caxon, to let the air circu¬ 
late round “ the domo of thought, 
the palace of the soul—he pauses, 
and looks around the room with a 
countenance from which the most 
innocent no-meanings havOi on evi- 
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dence merely circumstaatia], been 
aenteuced to ti'ansportatioiii or at 
least bamsfament, for life;—in the 
midst of all this woe-l)pgone appeal 
to tbe pity of an uusympatbizing 
worldy nothing will satisfy the un¬ 
conscionable idiotj but to peruse 
again;** and^ finally^ finding that the 
case is liopelesB^ he sinks back on 
the Free and Easy chair which had 
been vacated an hour ago by the 
President of tlie Dirty Shirt, and, as 
if spying for spiders in a corner of 
the ceiling, emits out of a puckered- 
up moutli, wliose pomposity sur¬ 
passes that of his paternal peda¬ 
gogue, 

“ 'TlS TOO .SUUUME FOR Us, THE SoN«f 01' 

Men !’• 

But nothing else will satisfy the 
inexorable Nicholas than to hang 
Wordsworth, He confesses, that 

Beauties, like (lowercts scatterM o’er 
the wild, 

Th* Ej:cursion grace, nor is thy Duddon 
bad 

and we were not without hopes that 
he was about to propose getting a 
medal struck in honour of the Bard; 
when to our dismay, and, we must 
add, our indignation, he thus de¬ 
nounces doom on the " sole kipg of 
rocky Cumberland”— 

But the!<o will nut tifonc for couuihsa 
vrimes, 

So suffer on the gallows oi’ my rhymes.” 

What! has the author of the Lyrical 
Ballads, Mr Wordsworth, been con¬ 
victed of robbery, arson, and mur¬ 
der ? Yet there will be some diffi¬ 
culty in carrying the sentence into 
execution. Fortnegallowsof Mr Mi¬ 
chel 1*8 rhymes consists of a number 
of bare poles pf unequal lengtlis, that 
have shot up without sap; and could 
we even suppose them formed into 
something like a scaffold and a gib¬ 
bet, tbe crazy concern would not 
support the weight of a personable 
felon like Mr Wordsworth, till he had 
finished the prayers appointed for 
that morning’s service; and then, of 
the many hundred linetf of this sati¬ 
rist’s spinning, the strongest would 
not sustain a fly. So feeble ai'e they, 
that a midge would so stretch even 
a picked line, that if suspended by it 
for a moment, his feet would be 


cipated aninialcuia would escape 
from justice. 

We begin to have a feeling that we 
have been too contumelious on Mr 
Nicholas, and cannot be happy at the 
thought of parting company with him, 
tilF we have made the awende hon-^ 
ourable. It is our belief that there 
is little or no harm in him, and that 
he migiit he made, by a judicious and 
strict regimen of chastisement, in 
some of the inferior departipent$, not 
of literary, but of manual labour, a 
not altogether useless member of the 
community. We fear his talents are 
not quick enough to qualify him for 
a tailor. No—he could never be a 
Place. Nor is his eyesight suffi¬ 
ciently shai'p, WG suspect, for either 
of those two occupations which Adam 
Smith mentions m illustration of the 
wonderful effects of the division of 
labour—we mean, sharpening the 
points, or rounding the heads, of 
ins. ‘ We must find for him some 
roader employment, of which the 
work requires no nicety of touch, 
and may oe slobbered over, in a ge¬ 
neral way, to the satisfaction of the 
industrious capitalist. What does he 
think of that handicraft devoted to 
the affixation, on the walls of tho¬ 
roughfares, of advertisements and an¬ 
nouncements, at once useful and or- 
nameuta1,of political or philosophical 
intelligence to tbe lieges inhabiting 
towns and cities, and suffering under 
an unappeasable hunger and thirst 
for News—News—News? Yes! Ni¬ 
cholas must be a Bicl-Stickbr I 

But he must not expect to retain 
the situation which we have in our 
eye for him, and which, in the event 
of a dissolution on the passing of' 
some Reform Bill or other, will be 
a most lucrative one, unless he for¬ 
swear Satire, and let Poetry go to the 
not. He must adhere to his batter, 
^ere is a fine opening now in Edin¬ 
burgh in that department for an ac¬ 
tive young man; and though hef^to-’ 
fore, perhaps, the habits of Nicholas 
may have been rather too se^ntary,.. 
his constitution, on the other hand, 
has not been impaired by bis liaving 
been, Hike many less'fortunate but 
equally meritorious lads,^ appren¬ 
ticed to the trade before his sine^ 
were strung and his joints knit; and 
as he is in the prime of life, after a 
few weeks* “ training on tlie sly,” 
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the world tiiat lie wctuld pwve him¬ 
self an accomplished—a consummate 
master. 

But shduki he in the pride of ge¬ 
nius refuse tlie appoiutiuent, let him 
at least accept our advice. We arejh 
the dark as tohm present profession,' 
and should suppose from the symp¬ 
toms that he has none at all. Now 
idleness is the fruitful mother of 
vice and folly; and we beseech Ni¬ 
cholas to turn to an honest calling, 
and think no move of the Living 
Poets, or of the Liiing Poetesses. 
Those Ladies of the Lay are a peril¬ 
ous people; and the mildest of them 
all more tlian a match for old —a 
fortiorij for young Nic. He must 
positively discontinue his addresses 
to the Muses, if he indulges the fond 
hope of continuing to wear a coat de¬ 
cently roiighish'in the nap. The most 
forlorn sight on the luipeless earth 
seems to us, i n our melancholy moods, 
to he tlio nether integuments of a 
small criticai versitier without any 
brains. Much shabby-genteel wretch¬ 
edness, no doubt, often nccSinpanies 
a life of petty prose; but still tlierc 
seems something wanting to com¬ 
plete the picture. That something 
is the “ accomplishment of verse.^ 
I'kat \% felt to lend the finishing 
touch to the feebleness; and as Tho¬ 
mas the Rliymer totters by, we bear 
the supplicating shadow say. 

For I am poor and miKembly old !" 

But independently of all these con¬ 
siderations, Nicholas should cease to 
be satirfcal, simply because of the 
absurdity of the silliest suinph being 
so, that has, during the present cen- 
•^tury, taken his station among the 
scribblers. We can charge our me¬ 
mory with nothing approximating 
him in that way; there is a silliness 
within a silliness in much he writes, 
that has sometimes almost persuaded 
us that we have been seeing triple; 
we have been tempted to sjiy there 
is a depth of shallowness here which 
. we 'eiM»not fathom« how pro¬ 
foundly Buperlicial!” « In all this 
creeping and crawling there is some¬ 
thing sablime!’’ Unquestionably so 
—our author is a man of distinction; 
without reluctance, we announce Mr 
}^lcho^a9 Mic^cll—the Weakest Man 
nf the Age. 

We Aall suppose him tolerably 
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well-off In ^ 'world, with two meals 
per diem, Und in hi^ wardrobe a 
change of laiment In such easy cir¬ 
cumstances, ^hy aattrical? Grati¬ 
tude should make him in love with 
the ^'.great glob.e» and all which it 
inherits.^' If he must write, then, let 
him dribble Thanksgiving Odes. One 
BO sleek must hot be so satirical.^ 
Why run aboyt with liis plninage 
all ruilled like a peevish Friesland 
capon, always complaining of some¬ 
thing or other, as if no cinders were 
to his mine], when he might be per¬ 
mitted to play tlie part for which the 
ornithologist sees he is designed, that, 
namely, of tlio bantam about his 
own doors, with the feathers down 
to his heels, and indeed far beyond, 
lying in the natural way; his own 
litiio dunghill undisturbed by any 
alien crow, and his own shrill 
clarion" heard thiough several closes 
all leading into a common centre, 
tlie Court where Dandy, not unat¬ 
tended by domes and damsels, en¬ 
joys his lieredit'iry reign ? 

We cannot, as our readers will see, 
help having a “ kindly" ns well as 
an “ arch” feeling towards Nicliolas. 
And we cannot bid him good-by with¬ 
out requesting his attention to the 
following Hhort statement. Words¬ 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Scott, of 
whom, in their character of poets, he 
writes with supercilious scorn, are 
men of the highest order of intellect 
and imagination. He is of the lowest 
—or rather he belongs to no order. 
His height is three inches and a half 
below the level of the sea. The first 
sight of sucii a pigmy doing the au- 
perciliouSi that is, drawing up its 
eyebrows into a curve, inflatiug its 
nostrils, and curling its lip, is merely 
ludicrous; the second rather irritates; 
the third, in spite of the smallncss, gets 
disgusting—and we think of an ear¬ 
wig. We havf5 seen some impudent 
stir lately in quarters where the 
Cockneys were wont to be mum as 
mice. The vermin had better be 
quiet; and now that they have taken 
sweet counsel together, retreat in 
time to their holes. Should a certain 
Red Rover bf a Grimalkin, who shall 
be nameless, leap out upon them, 
what a topsy-turvy of tails and whisk-* 
era! W^e should like to see an Archi¬ 
bald Bell-the-Cat arising among the 
Cockneys. 




«ALTAin>V0H tATB FRENCH BEVOLI-TION.* 

Ever since* ih6 lale French the iiifltictnce^of the others ; and sucii 

lution broke out, and at a time wl^en pilutual balancing was impossible in 
it carried with it the "wishesi and acountry where the whole middling 
deluded the judgment, of a large ranks Were, destroyed, and nothing 
md respectable portion of the Brj- remained but tumultuous masses of 
tiah public, we nave never ceased mankind on the one hand, and an 
to combat the then prevailing opi- indignant soldiery oii the other. We 
nion on the subject. We asserted maintained that the convulsion at 
from the very outset that it was cal- Paris was a deplorable catastrophe 
culated to do incredible misi^hief to for the cause of freedom in all otlter 
the cause of real freedom; that it countries; that by precipitating the 
would throw back for a very long democratic party every where into 
period the inarch of tranquil liberty; revolutionary measures or revolu- 
that it restored at once the rule of tionary excesses, it would iuevitably 
the strongest; and, breaking down rouse the conservative interests to 
the superiority of intellect and defend themselves; that in the 
knowledge by the mere force of 8truggle,real liberty would be equal- 
numbers, would inevitably and ra- ly endangered by the fury of its in- 
pidly lead, through a bitter period of sane friends and the hostility of its 
suffering, to the despotism of the aroused enemies; and that tiic tran¬ 
sword. quil spread of freedom, which had 

W'e founded our opinion upon the been so conspicuous since the fail 
obvious facts, that the Revolution of Napoleon, would boooxchnnged 
was effected by the populace of Pa- for the rude conflicts of military 
ris, by the treachery of the army, and power with jiopular ambition, 
the force of the barricades, without Few, we beiieve, comparatively 
any appeal to the judgment or wishes speaking, of our readers, fully went 
of the remainder of France; that a along with these views wlien they 
constitution was framed, a King were first brought forward; but 
chosen, and a government establish- how completely Iiave subsequent 
ed at tlio Hotel de Ville, by a junto events demonstrated their justice; 
of enthusiastic heads, without either and how entirely has the public 
deliberation, time, or foresight; that mind in both countries changed as 
this new constitution was announced to the character of this couvulslou 
to the provinces by the telegraph, be- since it took place! Freedom has 
fore they were even aware ^at a civif been unknown in France since the 
war had broken out; that the Citizen days of the Barricades; between the 
King was thus not elected by France, dread of popular excess on the one 
but imposed upon its inhabitants by hand, and the force of military power . 
the mob of Paris; that this convul- on the other, the independence 
sion prostrated the few remaining of the citizen has been compieteiy 
bulwarks of order and liberty which overthrown; Paris has been period!- 
the prior revolution had left standing, cally the scene of confusion, riot, 
and nothing remained to oppose the and anarchy; the revolt of Lyons 
march of revolution, and the devour- has only been extinguished by Mar- 
ing s])!rit of Jacobinism, but the force Bhal Soult at the head of as large an 
of military despotism. That in this army as fought the Duke of Wel- 
way no chance existed of liberty be- lington at Toulouse, and at as great 
ing ultimately established in France, an expense of human life as the re- 
because that inestimable blessing volt of the Barricades; the army, in- 
depended on the fusion of all the creased from 200,000 to 600,000 men, 
interests of society in th^ fabric of has been found barely adequate to 
government, and the prevention of tlie maintenance of the public trau- 
tho encroachments of each class by quillity; 40,000 men, incessantly ^ 


* Seize^Mols, ou La Revolution et La RevolatlonaireS) par N. A* Salvalidy,[aatAr 
ioJ'Histgire dc U Pologne.! Paris. 1831. 
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stationed round the capital, have, al¬ 
most every month, answered the 
cries of the people for bread by 
charges of cavalry, and all the seve¬ 
rity of military exocution; the an¬ 
nual expenditure has increased from 
L.40,000,000 to L.6(),000,000 ; fifty 
iniliions sterling of debt has been 
incurred in eighteen iiiontlisj not¬ 
withstanding a great increase of 
taxation, the revenue has declined a 
fourth in its amount, with the uni¬ 
versal suffering of the people; and a 
pestilential disorder following as 
usual in the train of human violence 
and misery, has fastened with unerr¬ 
ing certainty on the wasted scene 
of political agitation, and swept off 
twice as many men in a few weeks 
in Purls alone, as fell under the Rus¬ 
sian cannon on the field of Borodino. 


Externally, have the effects of the 
three glorious days been less deplo¬ 
rable? Let Poland answer; let Bel¬ 


gium answer; let the British Em¬ 
pire answer. Who precipitated a 
gallant nation on a gigantic foe; and 
roused their hot blood by the pro¬ 
mises of sympathy and support, and 
stirred up by their emissaries the 
revolutionary spirit in the walls of 
Warsaw ? Who is answerable to God 


Philippe, and the reforming ^Minis¬ 
ters or this country; those who be¬ 
trayed the interests of their country 
in the pursuit of democratic sup¬ 
port; wlio dismembered the domi¬ 
nions of a faithful ally, and drove 
him back at the cannon mouth, when 
on tlie point of regaining his own 
capita]; who surrendered the barrier 
of Marlborough and Wellington, and 
threw open the gates of Europe to 
republican ambitiop after they had 
been closed by British heroism ? 
Who are answerable to God and 
man for the present distracted state 
of the Britisli Empire ? Who have 
suspended its industry, and shaken 
its credit, andwlthered its resources? 
Who have spread bitterness and dis¬ 
trust through its immense popula¬ 
tion, and filled its poor with expecta¬ 
tions that can never be realized, and 
its rich with terrors tliat can never 
be allayed ? Wlio have thrown tlio 
torch of discord into tlie bosom of 
an united people; and liabituated 
the lower orders to license, and in¬ 
flated them witli arrogance, and sub¬ 
jugated thought and wisdom by the 
force of numbers, and arrayed 
against the concentrated education 
and weal til of the nation the masses of 


and man for having occasioned its 
fatal revolt, and buoyed its chiefs up 
with hopes of assistance, and stimu¬ 
lated them to refuse all offers of ac¬ 
commodation, and delivered them 
up, unaided, unbefriended, to an in¬ 
furiated conqueror? The revolu¬ 
tionary leaders; the revolutionary 
press of France and England; the 
government of Louis Philippe, and 
the reforming Ministers of England; 
those, who, knowing that they could 
render them no assistance, allowed 
their journals, uncoutradicted, to sti- 
mulate them to resistance, and de¬ 
lude them to the last with tlie hopes 
of foreign Intervention. Who is an¬ 
swerable to God and man for the 
Belgian revolt ? Who ])a8 spread fa¬ 
mine and desolation through its 
beautiful provinces, and withered its 
industry with a blast worse than the 
Blmoom of the desert; and sown on 
the theatre of British Glory those 
poisoned teetli, which must spring 
up in armed battalions, and again in¬ 
volve Europe in the whirlwind of 
war ? The revolutionary leaders; the 
revolutionary press of Franco and 
England; the government of Louis 


its ignorant and deluded inhabitants ? 
The reforming Ministers; the revo¬ 
lutionary press of England; those 
who ascended to power amidst the 
transports of the BarriCfides; who 
incessantly agitated the people to 
uphold their falling administration, 
laud have incurred the lasting exe¬ 
cration of mankind, by striving to ar¬ 
ray the numbers of tlie nation against 
its intelligence, and subjugate the 
powers of the understanding by the 
fury of the passions. 

To demonstrate that thesb etate- 
ments are not overcharged as to the 
present condition of France, and the 
practical consequence of the Revo¬ 
lution of the Barricades, we subjoin 
the following extract from an able 
and independent reforming journal; 

If a govornxnont is lo be judged of liy 
the cotiditiou of the people, as a tree by 
its fruits, the present government of 
Franco must bo deemed to be extremely 
deficient in those qualities of statesman¬ 
ship which arc calculated to inspire pub¬ 
lic confidence and make a people happy— 
for piib/ic discontent, mtson/, commotion, 
and bloodshed, have been the melancholy 
characteristics of its sway. If the iiilnis<i 
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try of Louis Philippe were positively de- 
veted to the Interests of the cx-royal fami¬ 
ly, they could not take more effective steps 
than they have hitherto done to make the 
vices of that family be forgotten, and to 
reinforce the ranks of the party which 
labours incessantly for their recall* 

With short intervals of reposej Paris 
has been a scene of emeutes and disturb¬ 
ances which would disgrace a scmi'civi- 
lized country, and to this sort of inter¬ 
mittent turbulence it has been doomed 
ever since Louis Philippe ascended the 
throne^ but more especially since Cusimir 
Perier was intrusted with the reins of 
responsible government. It is a melan¬ 
choly fact that, under the revolutionized 
government of France, more blood has 
been shed In conflicts between the people 
and the military, than during the 15 years 
of the restoration, if we except the three 
days of resistance to the ordinances fii 
Paris, which ended in the delhronemont 
of Charles the Tenth. 

** Yet we do not know if wo ought to^ 
except the carnage of those three days, for 
we recollect having seen a communication 
from l4yons, soon after the commotions 
ill tliat city, in which it ivas stated that a 
greater number of persons, both citizens 
and soldiers, fell in the conflict between 
the workmen'and the military, than were 
slain during the memorable three days of 
Paris. Let us add to this the slaughter 
at Gveuoble, where the people were again 
victorious, and the s.sbrings and shootings 
which have taken place in minor conflicts 
111 several towns and departments, and it 
will be found that the present government 
maintains its power at a greater cost of 
French blood than that which it has su¬ 
perseded.”— Morning Herald, 

We have long and anxiously look¬ 
ed for some publication from a man 
of character and literary celebrity 
of the liberal party in France, which 
might throw the same light on the 
consequences of its late revolution 
as tiie work of M. Dumont has done 
on the proceedings of the. Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. Such a work is 
now before us, from the able and 
eloquent pen of M. Salvandy, to 
whose striking history of Poland, we 
have in a recent niAnber requested 
the attention of our readers. He has 
always been a liberal, opposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies all the arbitrary 
acts of the late government, and is 
a decided defender of the revolution 
of July* From such a chai'acter the 
testimony borne to its practical ef¬ 
fects is of the highest value. 


“ The rciitoratton,” wiya ho, “ boro in 
its bosom ail enemy, from whose attack! 
France reqiilml Incessant protection. 
Thatenemy was tlie counterrevolutionary 
spirit; In other words, the passion to de¬ 
duce without reserve all its consequences 
from the principle of legitimacy, the 
desire to overturn, for the sake of the an¬ 
cient interests, the political system esta¬ 
blished by the revolution, and coii8eci*Hted 
by the charter aud a thousand oaths. It 
was the cancer which consumed it; the 
danger was pointed uni for flfteen years, 
and at length it devoured it. 

The revolution of July also bore in 
its entrails auother curse: this was the 
revolutionary apiritv evoked from the 
bloody chaos of our first revolution, by tho 
sound of the rapid victory of iho people 
over the royalty. That fatal spirit has 
weighed upon the destiiiicH of France, 
since the revolution of 18*10, like Its evil 
genius. 1 write to illustrate its effects; 
and I feel I should ill accomplish my tusk 
if 1 did not at the same time combat its 
doctrines. 

** l^e counter rcvoliilion was no 
ways formidable, but in ronsequetico 
of the inevitable understanding which 
existed between its supporters and the 
crown, who, although it long refused 
them its arms, often lent them its shield. 
The revolutionary spirit has also a power¬ 
ful ally, which comnuinicatcs to it force 
from its inherent {energy* This ally is the 
deniocracg which now reiyns as a despot 
over France ; that is, without moderation, 
without wisdom, without perceiving that 
it reigns only for the behoof of the spirit 
of disorder—that terrible ally which causes 
it to cncrease its own power, and will ter¬ 
minate by destroying it. It is lime to 
speak to the one and the other a Arm 
language; to recall to both principles as 
old us the world, which have never yet 
been violated with impunity by nations, 
and which successively disappear from 
the midst of us, stifled under the instinct 
of gross dc'aircs, rash passions, pusillani¬ 
mous concessions, and subversive laws. 
Matters are come to such a point, that no 
small courage Is now required to unfold 
these sacred principles; aud yet all tho 
objects of the social union, tho bare pro¬ 
gress of nations, the dignity of the human 
race, the cause of freedom Itself, is at stake. 
That liberty is to be seen engraven at the 
gate of all our cities, emblazoned on all 
our monuments, floating on all our stand¬ 
ards ; bat, alas I it will float there in vain 
if the air which we breathe is charged 
with anarchy, aa with a mortal contagion, 
and if that scourge marks daily with its 
black mark some of our maxims, of our 
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Uw9, of our powers, while it ia iuc«8Siuit- edge of the eume preoiplcee* Every 
ly advuTiclng tn tlir 4)o!»ti'uekion of society where the spirit of the 1791 will henr the 


iteelf.” 

“ Whm power required the sacrilice of 
the peerogu ^ Tj«t the minister answer 
he said it again and again with candour 
and courage. It is to popular pr^udice, 
(/emocratic the intoxication of 

dmatpi^nes^ the blind hatred of cverp 
SpcvieH ot' iOiperiut’iti/, that this immense 
sucnjice hu't been offered* 1 do not fear 
to nvii'rt, timt a nation which has enforced 
such a suerifiev, on such altars ; n nation 
which could deniaiid or consent to such a 
sact itic<s huN declared itself in the face of 
the world ignoi'nnt of freedom, and per¬ 
haps incapable of enjoying it. 

*' That ua^ the great bottle of our re¬ 
volutionary party. It has gained it. It 
is no longer by niir institutions that we 
can bo defended from its enterprises and 
its foily. The good sense of the public is 
now our last safeguard. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. Should the public spi¬ 
rit beromo deranged, we are undone, it 
depends in future on a breath of opinion, 
whether aiiarrhy should not rise triumph¬ 
ant in the midst of the powers of govern¬ 
ment. MistJ'ess of the ministry by the 
elections, it would specilily become so 
of the Upper Ilouse^ by the new enalions 
which it would force upon the crown* The 
Upper House will run the risk, at every 
qiiiiiqiieiinial renewal of iU uumbersi of 
becoming a mere party assemblage : an 
nsscinhly elected at second hand by the 
Chamber of Deputi s and the electoral cob- 
leges. The ruling party henceforth, in¬ 
stead of coming to a compromise with it, 
which constitutes the balance of the three 
powers, and tiic basis of a constitutional 
monarch}^ will only require to inajrporatu 
itself with it* At the first shock of parties, 
the revolutionary faction will gain ibis 
immense advantage; it will emerge from 
the bosom of our iuatitutiona as from its 
eyrie, and reign over France with the 
wings of terror. 

In vain do the opposing parties repeat 
that tho revoUitioii of 1830 dooii not re¬ 
semble that of 1780. That is the very 
point at issue; and 1 will indulge in all 
your hopes, if you are not as rash as your 
predecessor-), iia ready to destroy, as much 
dispiised to jieU! to popular wishes, that 
to the desire of the demagogues who 
direct them. But oun 1 iiidnlgo the hope, 
that a poo|de will not twice in forty years 
Qominence the same career of faults aud 
misrortuiies^ when you who have the 
reins of power* are already beginning the 
same errom? I must say, the revolution 
of 1830 runs the same risk as its prede- 
OiMeor* if it'precipitates Jtetdiariot to the 


same fruits. In heaven as in earth, it can 
engender only the demon of anarchy. 

** 3'he monarchy of the Constituent 
Assembly, that monarchy which fell al¬ 
most as soon as it arose, did not perish, 
as is generally supposed, from an imper¬ 
fect equilibrium of power, a bad defini¬ 
tion of the royal prerogative, or the weak¬ 
ness of the throne. No—the vice lay 
deeper ; it was in Its entrails.* The old 
crown of Eogknd was not adovne<] with 
more jewels than that ephemeral crown 
of the King of the French. But the 
crowuof Englafid possesses in the social, 
not less than the political state of Eng¬ 
land, powerful support, of which France 
is totally destitute. A constitotion with¬ 
out guarantees there reposed on a society 
which was equally destitute of them, 
which was as movable as the sands of 
Africa, as easily raised by the breaths of 
whirlwinds. The revolution which 
founded that stormy society, founded it 
ou false and destructive principlne. Not 
content witli levelling to the dust the an¬ 
cient hierarchy, the old privileges of the 
orders, the corporate rights of towns, 
which time had doomed to destruction, it 
levelled with the same stroke the most 
legitimate guarantees as the most artifi¬ 
cial distinctions. It called the masses of 
mankind not to eqaalityy but to supre^ 
macg* 

** The coiistitution was established on 
the same principles. In defiance of the 
whole experience of ages, the Assembly 
disdained every intermediate or powerful 
institution which was founded on those 
conservative principlesf without aiteniiun 
to ivhich no stale on earth has ever yet 
flourished. In a word, it called the 
masses not to liberty, but to power. 

“ After having done this, no method 
remained to form a counterpoise to this 
terrible power* A torrent had been 
created without bounds—an ocean with¬ 
out a shore. By the eternal laws of na¬ 
ture, it was Various, indomitable, destruc¬ 
tive, changeable; leaving nothing stand¬ 
ing but the scaffolds on which royalty and 
rank, and all that was illustrious in talent 
and virtue, speedily fell; until the people, 
disabused by suffering, and worn out by 
passion, resigned* their tktal sovereignty 
into the bands of a great man. Such it 
was,, such it will be, to the end of time. 
The same vices, the same scourges, the 
same punishments. 

“ When you do not wish to fall into 
an ahjpsa^ yoa must avoid the path wbicb 
leadotO'ih* When you eondemn.ft prin- 
cjple, you must have the oouvage to con- 
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demn i(» premises, or to resign “yourself 
to sec the terriMo logio of'pnrty, the au¬ 
stere arms of fortune, deduee its conse- 
qiienccs; otherwise, you plant a tree, and 
refuse to eat its fruits; yon form a volcano, 
and expect to sleep in peace by its side, 

“ With the exception of the Constitu¬ 
ent Assembly, where all understandings 
were fascinated, where there reigned n 
sort of sublime delirium, all the siilisc- 
qiient legislatures during the revolution 
did evil, intending to do good. The abo¬ 
lition of the monarchy was a concession 
of the J^egislativc Assembly; the head of 
the King an otfering of the Convention. 
The Girondists in the Legislative Body, in 
Hurrendering the monarchy, thought they 
were doing the only thing which could 
save order. Such was their blindness, 
that they could not see that their own 
acts had destroyed order, and its last sha¬ 
dow vHtiiOied with the fall of the throne. 
The Plain, or middle party in the Con¬ 
vention, by surrendering Louis to the 
exeeutioner, thought lo satiate the peoide 
with that noble blood; and they were 
punished for it, hy being oonipelled to 
give their own, and that of all bVaiioe. 
It was on the vatiic principle that in our 
times the peerage htts jU&jt the riefim of 
dt'plGrahle concc^'iiom. May that great 
concession, which embraces more interests, 
mid destroys more con5*ervativeprinciples 
than are generally supposed, which ahakes 
at once all the pillars of the social order, 
not prepare fur those who have occasioned 
it unavailing regret and deserved piiiiMh- 
ment 1 

“ The divine justice has a sure means 
of punishing the exactions, thft passions, 
and the weaknesses which subvert society. 
Jt consists tn tillowintj the parlies who 
urge on thf' torrenty to trap Me conse¬ 
quences of their actions, 'fhas they go 
on, without disquieting themselves as to 
the career on which they have entered ; 
without once looking behind them; think¬ 
ing pnly on the next step they have to 
make in the revolutionary pi ogress, and 
always holieving that it will be the hist. 
But tlio weigh! orcoininilted faults drags 
them on, and they perish under tlic rock 
of Sisyphus. 

** 1 will not attempt to conceal my sen¬ 
timents: the political and moral sriite of 
my country tills we with consternatimi. 
When you contemplate its popiilHliou in 
general, so calm, so laborious, so desirous 
to enjoy in peace the blessings which the 
hand of (jud has poured so liberally into 
the bosom of our beautiful France, you 
are filled wUh hop^, and contempliito \i'ith 
fhd (iye of hope' the future state of our 
country* But if you direct your look to 


the region where party strife combats; if 
you contemplate their incessant efbirts to 
excite in the masses of the population all 
the bad passions of the social order; to 
rouse them afresh when they are becoming 
dormant; to enrol them in regular array 
when they are floating; to make, for the 
sake of contending interests, one body, and 
march together to one prey, which tiiey 
w'lH dispute in blood : how is it possible 
to mistake, in that delirium of passion, 
in that oblivion of the princlfilcs of order, 
in that forgetfulness of the conditions on 
which it depends, the fatal signs which 
precede the most violent convulsions ! A 
people In whose bosom, for sixteen months, 
tUsorder has marched with Us head ereef, 
and its destroying axe in bond, has not 
yet settled its accounts with the wrath 
of Heaven. 

“ While I am yet correcting tUeselines; 
while I am considering if they do not 
make too strong a contrast to the public 
security—if they do not too stroT»gly ex¬ 
press my profoiind conviction ol the dan¬ 
gers of my country—the wrath of he.iveti 
has burst upon that France, half blinded, 
half insane. Fortune has too cruelly 
justified my sinister presages. Kcvult, 
asvissinatloii, civil war,have deluged witi 
blood a great city ; and it w'ould Ih! absurd 
to be astonished at. It. We have sown the 
seeds of anarchy with liberal hands ; it ts 
a crop whitdi never fails to yield a plenti¬ 
ful harvest. 

It is to the men of property, of what¬ 
ever party, that I now address myself: to 
those who have no inclination for anarchy, 
whatever may be its promises or its me¬ 
naces; to those who would fear, by run¬ 
ning before it, to surrender the empire to 
its rav.ages, and to have to answer to God 
and man for the disastrous days, the dark 
futurity of France*- I address myself to 
them, resolved to unfold to the eyes of my 
country all nur wonifds; to iollow out, 
oven to its inmost recesses, the malady 
which in devouring us. It will be found, 
that, in the hwt result, they all centre iu 
one ; und that is the aume whi4‘h has al¬ 
ready cleft in two this great body, and 
brought the country lo the brink of ruin. 
Wc Kpvdh of libertpy and it is the tjomnu 
went of the masses of men ir/iich we labour 
to establish. Kquality is the objetd of our 
passionate desires, and we confound it with 
levelling. 1 know not what destiny pro¬ 
vidence has in reserve for France; but I 
do not hesitate to assert, that, so long as 
that double prejudice shall subsist amongst 
us, we will find no order but iiiuier the 
shadow of despotism, and in.^y bid a iinnl 
adieu to liberty.—Fp- 20—36. 

There is hardly a sentence in thia 
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long quotatioo, that is not precisely 
applicable to this country; and the 
revolutionary party so volieinently 
at work amongst ourselves. How 
strikingly applicable are hisobaerva’- 
tions on the destruction of the here¬ 
ditary peerage, and the periodical 
creationfi which will prostrate the 
Upper House before the power of the 
deinocrai'y, to the similar attempt 
made by tlie revolutionary party in 
this country! But how different has 
been the resistance made to the at¬ 
tempt to overthrow this last bulwark 
of order in the two states! In France, 
the C/itizen King, urged on by the 
movement party, thirty Peers 

to subdue that assembly^ and by their 
aid destroyed the bercditai*y peer¬ 
age, and knocked from under the 
throne the last supports of order 
and freedom. In Great Britain, the 
same course was urged by an insane 
populace, and a reckless administra¬ 
tion, on tile Crown ; and an effort, 
noble indeed, but, it is to be feared, 
too late, was made by the Crown to 
resist the sacrifice. Tlie “ masses ” 
of mankind, those immense bodies 
whom it is the policy of the revo¬ 
lutionary party in eveiy country to 
enlist on their side, are still agita¬ 
ted and discontented. But, tlianks 
to the generous efforts of the con¬ 
servative party, the noble resistance 
of the House of Peers, and the ulti¬ 
mate effort for liberation by the 
Crown, the flood of revolution has 
been at least delayed; and if the con¬ 
stitution is doomed to destruction, 
the friends of freedom liave at least 
the consolation of having struggled 
to the last to avert it. 

Salvandy gives the basis on which 
alone, in his opinion, the social edi¬ 
fice can with safety be reconstrnc^ 
cd. His observations are singularly 
applicable to the future balance 
which must obtain in the Britisli 
empire: » 

The more democratic t)ie French 
population hocomes from its manners and 
Us laws, the more material it is that Its 
government should inrline in tho opposite 
direction, to bo able to withstand that dux 
and reflux of fVee and equal citizens. The 
day of old ‘aristocracies, of immovable and 
exclusive aristocracies, la past. Our social, 
our political condition, will only permit 
of such ns are accessible to all. But all 
may arrive at distinction, for the paths to 
eminence are open to all; all may acquire 


property, for It is an acquisition which 
order and talent may always Command. 
In such a state of society, is it a crime to 
insist that power shall not be devolved 
but to sucIl as have availed themselves of 
these universal capabilities, and have ar¬ 
rived either at eminence or property ; to 
ihose who have reached the summit of 
the ladder in relation to the commune, 
the department, or the state, to which 
they belong? No, it is no crime j for if 
you cast your eyes over the history of the 
world, you will And that freedom was 
never yet acquired but at that price. 

** It Is the law of nature that societies 
and nations should move like individuals \ 
that the head should direct the whole. 
Then only it is that the power of intcl- 
Dgeiicp, the moral force, is enabled to go¬ 
vern \ and tbS perfection of such moral 
and intellectual combinations is freedom. 
The party iu France who support a re¬ 
public, do so because they consider it as 
synonymous with democracy. They are 
ill the right. ]3emocracy, without the 
most powerful counterpoises, leads neces¬ 
sarily to popular anarchy. It has but one 
way to avoid that destiny, and that Is 
despotism ; and thence It is that it inva¬ 
riably terminates, weary and bloody, by 
reposiTig beneath its shade.”—F. 14, 45. 

Numerous as have been the er¬ 
rors, and culpable the recklessness, 
of the Whig rulers; their constant 
appeal to the masses of mankind; 
their attempt to trample down in¬ 
telligence, education, and property, 
by the force of numbers; their atro¬ 
cious endeavours to sway the popu¬ 
lar elections, in every part of the 
country, by brutal violence and rab¬ 
ble intimidation, js the most crying 
sill wJiJcli besets them. It will bang 
like a dead weight about their necks 
in the page of history; it will blast 
for ever their characters in the eyes 
of posterity; it will stamp them as 
men who sought to subvert sHi the 
necessary and eternal relations of 
nature; to introduce a social, far 
worse than a political, revolution ; 
and subiect England to that rule of 
the multitude, which must engen¬ 
der a Reign of Terror and a British 
Napoleon. 

Our author gives the following 
graphic picture of the state of France 
tor a year and a half after the revo¬ 
lution of July. How exactly does it 
depict the state of the British islands 
after eighteen months of Whig domi¬ 
nation r 

For eighteen months thegvsatest po- 
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Utical lessens have been taught to France. 
On the one hand, we have seen what U 
has cost Us rulers to have attempted to 
subvert the laws; on tho other, what such 
a catastrophe costs a nation, even when It 
is most innocently involved in it. The 
state, sliaken to its centre, docs not settle 
down without long efforts. The farther 
the Imagination of the people has been 
carried, the more extravagant the e.\per> 
talioiis they have been permitted to form, 
the more ditticuUy have the unchained 
passions to submit to the yoke of consti¬ 
tuted authority, or legal freedom. Real 
liberty, patient, wise, and regular, irri¬ 
tates ns a fetter, those who, having con¬ 
quered by the sword, cannot conceive any 
better arbiter for human affairs. To in* 
siirrection for the lows, s^cecds every¬ 
where, and without iiiter^saion, insur¬ 
rection against the haws. From all quar¬ 
ters,* the desii'c Is tnaiiirested for new 
conquests, a new futurity; and that de¬ 
vouring disquiettide knows no barrier, 
before which the nmbitiovH, the hatreds, 
the theories, tho destruction of men, may 
be niTosted. It appears to the reformers, 
that all rights should perish, because one 
lias fallen. 21ierp U no longer on imli- 
lution which /her/ do not ntlachy nor an 
interest whkh does not feel itself cow*- 
promised. The disorder of ideas becomes 
universal; the anxiety of minds irresist¬ 
ible. A city, with 100,000 armed men 
in the streets, no longer feels Itself In 
safety. Should tlie public spirit arouse 
itself, it is only to fall under the weight 
of popular excesses, and still more dis¬ 
quieting apprehension. For long will 
prevail that universal and irresistible 
languor ; hardly in a generation will the 
political body regain its life, its security, 
its contidence in itself. What lias occa¬ 
sioned thivS calamitous state of things? 
Simply this. Force— popular forcey has 
usurped a place in the destinies of the iin- 
tion, and its appearance necessarily in¬ 
flicts a fatal wound on the regular order of 
human society. Kvory existence has been 
endangered when that principle was pro¬ 
claimed.”—Pp. 50, 51. 

“ Kngland has done the same to its 
sovereign as the legislators of July; mid 
God has since granted to that nation one 
hundred and forty years of prosperity 
and glory. But let it be observed, that 
when it abandoned the principle of legi¬ 
timacy, England made no change in its 
social institutions. The Aristocracg stilt 
retained their ascendency: though the 
keystone of the arch was thrown down, 
they removed none of its foundations. 
But suppose that the English people had 
proceeded, at the same time that they 
overthrew the Stuarts, to overturn their ci- 
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vil laws'and hereditary ]ieeri)gc—to force 
through Parliamentary Reform, remodel 
juries, bind all authorities beneath the 
yoke of the populace, extend fundamental 
changes into tlie State, the Church, and 
the Army; had it tolerated a doctrine 
which is anarchy itself the doctrine of' 
universal sti^ragc: suppose, in fine, that 
it had been in the first fervour of the re¬ 
volutionary intoxication, that Parliament 
had laid the axe to all subsisting institu¬ 
tions : then, 1 say, that the Revolution of 
168H would most certainly have led the 
English people to their ruin; that it 
would have brought forth nothing but 
tyranny, or been stifled in blood and 
tears.**—Pp. 50, 60. 

The real state of France, under the 
Restoration, lias been the subject of 
gross misrepresentation from all the 
liberal writers in Europe. Let us 
hear the testimony of this supporter 
of the Revolution of July, to its prac¬ 
tical operation. 

The government of the itestoratioii 
was a constitutional, an aristocratic, and 
a free monarchy. It wua monarchical iii 
its essence, and in the jirerogatives which 
it reserved to tho Crown. It was free, 
that is no longer contested. Inviolability 
of persons and property; personal free¬ 
dom ; the liberty of the press; equality 
iu the eye of law; the institution of ju¬ 
ries ; independence in the judiciary body; 
responsibility in the agents of power; 
romprised every* thing tiiat was ever 
known of freedom in the universe. Pub¬ 
lic free4lom consisted in the division of 
the legislative authority between the 
king and the people—the independence of 
both ('lla 1 nbel^'—the nniiunl voting of 
supplies—tj>4! freedom of the periodical 
press-^the establishment of a representa. 
live guvernment. 

“ Democracy, In that regime, was, 
God knows, neither nnknowti nor dis¬ 
armed. For in a country where the ^ 
aristocracy is an hotel, open to whoever 
can afford to enter it, it as necessarily 
forms part of the democracy as the head 
docs of the body. The whole body of so¬ 
ciety has gained the Uinvuri>nl admissibi¬ 
lity, and the real admission of all to every 
species of public employment; the com¬ 
plete equality of taxation; the eligibility 
of all to the electoral body; the inevita¬ 
ble preponderance of the middling orders 
in the elections; in flue, the entire com¬ 
mand nf the periodical press. 

At the time of the promulgation of 
the charter, France had not the least idea 
of wbat freedom was. That Revolution 
of 40 years' duration, which had rolled 
over us, Inrewaiitly resounding with the 
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name of Ufc«Tty, had passed atvriy with^ 
ani kaeing a conception of what it really 
was* Coiip» d>tat: tbat is, strokes by 
the force of the popular party, composed 
all its annals equally with all that was to 
bo learned from it; and these violent 
measures never i*evoUed the opinion of 
the puhlJe, as beimsf rontrary to true 
freedom, which ever rejects force, and re¬ 
poses only on justice, but merely spread 
dismay and horror through the ranks of 
the opposite party. The only struggle 
was, who should get the command of 
these terrible arras. On the one hand, 
these triumphs were called order ; on the 
other, liberty. No one gave them their 
true appellation, which was a return to 
the state of barbarous ages, a restoration 
of the rule of the strongest.’*—Pp. 115, 
IIG. 

These observations are worthy of 
the most profound meditation. His¬ 
torical trutli is beginning to emerge 
from the fury of party ambition. 
Here we have it admitted by a libe¬ 
ral iiistorinu, that throughout the 
whole course of the French revolu¬ 
tion, that is, of the resurrection 
and rule of the masses, there was 
not only no trace of liberty establish’- 
ed, but ?io idea of liberty <icqtiired. 
Successive coups d’etat, perpetual 
insurrection; a continued sti^uggle 
for the rule of these formidable 
bodies of the citizens, constituted its 
whole history. They fell at last 
under the yoke of Napoleon, easily 
and willingly, because they had 
never tasted of real freedom. That 
blessing was given to them, for the 
first time, under a constitutional mo¬ 
narchy and a hereditary- peerage; 
in a word, in a mixed government. 
How instructive die lesson to those 
who have made such strenuous en¬ 
deavours to overturn the mixed go-- 
vernrnent of Britain; to establish hero 
the ruinous preponderance of num¬ 
bers, and beat down the freedom of 
thought, by the brutal violence of 
the multitude. 

The following observations are 
singularly striking. Their applica¬ 
tion need not bo pointed out; one 
would imagine they were written to 
depict the course to which the Re¬ 
forming Administration is rapidly 
approaching. 

“ There is in the world but two courses 
of policy: the one is regular, legitimate, 
cautious: it leans for support, not on the 
phystoU strength, but the moral intelll- 
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gcnce of mankind, and concedes Influence 
less to the numbers than the lights, the 
stability, the services, the love of order, of 
the superior class of citizens. 

This lofty and even policy respects 
within the laws, and without the rights 
of natiutis, which constitutes the moral 
law of the universe. It conducts man¬ 
kind slowly and gradually to those ame¬ 
liorations which God has made as the end 
of our efforts, and the compensation of 
our miseries; but it knows that Provi¬ 
dence has prescribe<1 two conditions to 
this progress,—•patience and justice. 

** The other policy has totally diifercnt 
rules, and an entirely different method of 
procedure. Force, brutal force, consti¬ 
tutes at once its principle and its law. 
You will ever distinguish it by these 
symptoms. % all contests between citi¬ 
zens, parties, or kingdoms, in every time 
and in every place, It discards the autho¬ 
rity of justice, which is called the safety 
of the people ; that is to say, the prevail* 
huj ohpet of popular auihifion. or, in other 
wordi>j mere forcej come in its sUiuL 
Would you know its internal policy: 
ditfercnce of opinion is considereil as a 
crime; suspicion is arrest; punishment, 
death : it knows no law but force to go¬ 
vern mankind. Regard its extcriinl po¬ 
licy. It regards neither the sanction of 
treaties nor the rights of neutrals, nor the 
inviolability of their territories, nor the 
conditions of their capitulations : its di¬ 
plomacy is nothing else but war; that 
is to say, force, its lust resource in all 
emergencies. In its internal government 
it has recourse to no lenyihened discus* 
.S'ton, to no delays, no slow deliberations; 
caprice, anger, murder, nut sliort all 
questions, without permitting the other 
side to be heard. In a word, in that 
system, force thinks, deliberates, wishes, 
and executes. It rejects all the authority 
of time and the lessons of experience; 
the past it destroys, the future it devours. 
It must invade every thing, overcome 
every thing, in a singlo day. Marchintj 
at the head of menacing masses, it com* 
pels all wishfs, all resistance, all gemus, all 
grandeur, all virtue, to bend before those 
terrible wanes, where there is nothing c/i- 
Ughtened which is not perverted, nor worthy 
which is not buried in obscurity. What it 
calls liberty consists in the ;7o«vt of dicta¬ 
ting its caprice to ihe rest of mankind s 
to the judge on the seat of justice, to ihe 
citizefi at his fireside, to thn hgidator in 
his curule chair, to the king on his throne* 
Thus It advances, overturning, destroy, 
log. But do not speak to It of building; 
that is beyond its power. It is the mon¬ 
ster of Asia, which can extinguish but 
not produce existence***—930, 231* 
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^ At the tnoinent that we are transla¬ 
ting this terrible picture^ meetings of 
the masses of mankind have been 
convened, by the reforming agents, in 
every part of the country, where by 
possibility they could be got to¬ 
gether to control and overturn the 
decisions of Parliament. Fifty, sixty, 
and seventy thousand men, are stated 
to have been assembled at Manches¬ 
ter, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Ed¬ 
inburgh: their numbers are gross¬ 
ly epg^erated; disorders wilfully 
ascribed to them ; menacing lan¬ 
guage falsely put into their mouth, 
in order tjo intimidate the more sober 
and virtuous class of citizens. The 
brickbat and bludgeon system is in¬ 
voked to cover the freedom of the 
next, as it did of the last general 
election, and obtain that triumph 
from the force of brutal violence, 
which it despairs of effecting by tlie 
sober influence of reason or Justice. 
Who is so blind as not to see in thlft 
ostentatious parade of uutnbers, as 
opposed to knowledge; in tliis ap¬ 
peal to violence, in default of argu¬ 
ment; in this recourse to the force 
of maBses, to overcome the energy of 
patriotism, the same revolutionary 
spirit whicli Salvandy has so well 
described as forming the scourge of 
modern France, and which never 
yet became predominant in a coun¬ 
try, without involving high and low 
in one promiscuous ruin? 

“ England/* says the same ehujueiit 
writer, “ has two editiees stsituliiig near 
to ciich other : in the one, assemble from 
generation to generation, to defend tho 
ancient liberties of their country, all that 
the three kingdoms can assemble that is 
illustrious or respectable ; it is tbe chapel 
of St Stephen's. There have combated 
Pitt ^atid Fox: there we have seen 
Brougham, Peel, and Canning, engaged 
in those noble strifes which elevate the 
dignity of human natiirr, and the very 
siglit of which is ciioiigii to attach the 
mind to freedom for the rest of Us life. 
At a few paces distance you find another 
arena, other combats, other champions: 
physical force contending with its like: 
mail struggling with hla fellow^creature 
for u miserable prize, and exerting no ray 
of intelligence, but to plant his blows 
with more accuracy in the body of bis 
antagonist. From that spectacle to the 
glorious one exhibited in Paidiament, the 
distance Is not greater, than from revo* 
liitignary liberty to constitutional free¬ 
dom. 233. 
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To what does the atrocious system 
of popular intimidation, so long eu- 
couvi^ed or taken advantage of by 
the Reforming party, neceBsarily 
lead, but to such a species of revo¬ 
lutionary liberty; in other words, to 
the unrestrained tyranny of the mob, 
over all that is dignifled, or virtuous, 
or praiseworthy, fn society ? It will 
be the eternal disgrace of that party; 
it will be the damning record of the 
reforming administration, that in the 
struggle for power, in the pursuit of 
chimerical and perilous changes, they 
invoked the aid of these detestable 
allies, and periled the very existence 
of society upon a struggle In which 
they could not be successful, but by 
the aid of powers which never yet 
were let loose without devastating 
the world With their fury. 

In vain,'* continues our author, the 
movement party protest against such a 
result, and !<irive to support their opi¬ 
nions by tbe strange paradox, that tho 
anarchy, towards which all their efforts 
are urging us, will fhis time be gentle, 
paciiie, benctieeiit: that it will bring 
back the days of legitimacy, and bring 
them bark by iiovvery paths. This bril¬ 
liant colouring to the horrors of anarchy 
is one of the most deplorable productions 
of the spirit of party. For my part, I 
sec it in colours of blood ; and that not 
merely from historic recollection, but the 
nature of things. Doubtless we wdll not 
see tho Reign of Terro# under thd same 
aspect: wc will not see a Committee of 
Public Safety holding France enchained 
with a hand of iron : we will not see 
that abominable centralization of power : 
but vrhat we will see is a domiciliary 
terror, more rapid and more atrocious; 
more destructive Uian on the di'st occa¬ 
sion, because it wilt be more nearly allied 
to thn passion for gain and plunder. 
VVhat will ultimately come out of it, Go<h 
only knows; but this we may well affirm, 
that when the revolutioimry party shall 
become master of France, it will aluy and 
spoil as it has slain and s|MHled ; that it 
will decimate the lygher classes as it has 
decimated them. 1 assert, that those of 
the present leaders of the party who shall 
oppose themselves to this horrible result, 
and assuredly the greater number will do 
so, will be crushed tinder the wheels of 
the chariot which they have so insanely 
put in motion. I maintain that this in a 
principle of its existence—a law of na¬ 
ture ; in fine, the means destined by Pro¬ 
vidence for its extinction. soMy 

on the support of the tnusses of manAutdi 
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havlAg no support but in their aid, it can 
admit of no genius to rule Its destinies 
but their genius. Tkencefomard i7 w 
cOTodmiicily for itst exhience and power^ 
to model Uself on the multitude; to live and 
reign nccorditig to Its dictation* And 
the multitude, to use the nervous words 
of edition Barrot, is ‘ characterised by 
barbarity throughout all the eaith.' 

“ Thcnrr it is that every state, which 
has once opened the door to democratic 
doctrines, totters under the draught, and 
fulls, if it is not speedily disgorged. 
Thence ii is that every society which has 
received, which has become Intoxicated 
with tlicin, abjures the force of reason, 
devotes itself to the convulsions of anar¬ 
chy, and bids at once a long adieu to 
civilisation and to freedom. h'or the 
revolutionary party, wiiile they are iti- 
cossautly speaking of ameliorations and 
of perfcclion, is a thousand times more 
adverse to the progi'ess of the social order 
iiiid of tlie human inlnd, than the jKirty 
of till! ancient ret/ime, which at least 
had its principal seat in the higher re¬ 
gion of society; a region cultivated, 
fruitful in Intelligence, and where the 
progress of Improvement, however sus¬ 
pended for a time by the spirit of party, 
ciiimot fail speedily to regain its course. 
13ut our llevolutiouists do more: they 
bring us back to the barbarous ages, and 
do so at one bound. All their policy may 
be reduced to two points : within, llevo- 
tion ; without, War. Every where it w 
the same—an appeal *to the law of the 
strongest; a re^rn to the ages of bar¬ 
barism.'*—P. 2®. 

Salvandy paints the classes whose 
incessant agitation is producing 
these disastrous effects. They are 
not peculiar to France, but will be 
found in equal strength on this side 
of the Channel. ^ 

“ Would you know who are the men, 
and what are the passions, which thus 
'nourish the ilame of revolution; which 
stain with blood, or shake with terror, 
the world; which sadden the people, ex¬ 
tinguish industry, disturb repose, and 
huspend the progress of nations? Behold 
that crowd of young «aen, fierce republi¬ 
cans, barristers without briefs, physicians 
without patients, who make a revolution 
to fill up their vacant hours,~ambitious 
equally to have their names Inscribed In 
the roll of indictments for tiie courts of 
assi/es, as in the records of fame. .\nd 
it is for such ambitions that blood has 
flowed in Poland, Italy, and Lyons! The 
rivalry of kings never occasioned more 
disasters.”—P. 270- 

One of the most intereitlng parts 


of this valuable work, is the clear 
and luminous account which the 
author gives of the practical changes 
in the constitution, ideas, and mo* 
rals of France, by the late Revo- 
lution. Every word of it may be 
applied to the perils which this coun¬ 
try runs from tlie Reform Bill. It 
is evident that France has irreco¬ 
verably plunged into the revolution¬ 
ary stream, and that it will swallow 
up its liberties, its morals, its exist¬ 
ence. 

** The constitution of the National 
Guard,” says our author, is monstrous 
from beginning to end. There has sprung 
from it hitherto more good than evil, be¬ 
cause the spirit of the people is still better 
than the institutions which the revolu¬ 
tionary party have given it; and that they 
have not hitherto used the arms so irisanc- 
iy given thcm,\vithout any consideration* 
But this cannot continue ; the election of 
officers by the privates is subversive of all 
tKe principles of government. The right 
of election has been given to them without 
I'eserve, in direct violation of the Charter 
on the precedent of ]7f)l, and in confor¬ 
mity to the wishes of M. Lafayette. 

In this National Guard, this first of 
political powers, since the maintenance 
of (he charter is directly intrusted to it, 
-~iri that power, the most democratic that 
ever existed upon earth, since it consists 
of six milVioiiH of citizens, equal among, 
cadi other, and possessing equally the 
right of suffrage, whidi consists In a 
bayonet and ball-cartridges, we have not 
ostalilished for any ranks any condition, 
either of election nr of eligibility* It Is 
almost miraculous, that tlie anarcliists 
have not more generally succeeded in sei¬ 
zing that terrible arm. They have done 
so, however, in many places. Thence 
has come that Rcnndnl, that terrible cala¬ 
mity of the National Guards taking |mrt 
in the insurrections, and marching in the 
ranks of anarchy with drums beating and 
colours flying. The sword is now our 
only refuge, and the sword is turned 
against tis I While I am yet writing 
these convictions in the silence of medU 
tatiou and grief, a voice stronger than 
mine proclaims them in accents of thun¬ 
der. Lyons has shewn them written in 
blood. It is the handwriting on the wall 
which appeared to Belsha/znr.”—P.391. 

Of the changes in the electoral 
body, and the jpower of Parliament, 
effected since the Revolution of July, 
he gives the following account 

** The power of Parliament has been 
strengthened by all which the royal an- 
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tliorhy Ims lost. It has gained in addi¬ 
tion the power of proposing laws in either 
Chamber. The elective power, above all, 
has been immensely extended ; for, of the 
two Chambers, that which was esteemed 
the most durable, and was intended to 
give stability to out iustitutions, bus been 
so cruelly mutilated by the exclusions 
following the revolution of July, and the 
subsequent creations to stroa a particular 
purpose^ that it is no longer of any weight 
in the state. The whole powers of go* 
Ternment have centred in the Chamber 
of Deputies." 

The right of election has been ex¬ 
tended to 300,000 Frenchmen; the 
great colleges have been abolished; 
the qualification for eligibility has 
been lowered one half as the qualifi- 
ention for electing; and the farmers 
have been substituted for the great 
proprietors in the potver of a double 
vote. The power of regulating the 
affairs of departments has been de¬ 
volved to 800,000 citizens; that of re¬ 
gulating the coinnnines to 2,500,000. 
The power of arms has been surren¬ 
dered to all; and the power of elect¬ 
ing its leaders given to the whole 
armed force witliout distinction. 

** In this way property is entirely ex¬ 
cluded from all iiidiience in the election 
of inngistrates; it has but one privilege 
left, that of bearing the largest part of the 
burdens, and every species of outrage, 
vexation, and abuse. As a natural con¬ 
sequence, the communes have been ill 
administered, and nothing but the >vorst 
passions regulate the election of their 
officers. The municipal couiiclh are com¬ 
posed of infinitely worse members than 
they weie beforo the portentous addition 
made to the number of tlicir electors. To 
secure the triumph of luiving a bad mayor, 
a mayor suited (n their ba&c and ignorant 
jealousies, they are constrained to elect 
bad magistrates. Ab^ssus abt/ssum vo- 
cat. 

** In the political class of electors, the ef¬ 
fects of the democratic changes have been 
still worse. The power of mdis has become 
v'resisliblc. The electoral body, which for 
fifteen years has struggled for the liberties 
of France, has been dispossessed by a body 
possessing less indopendcnce, less intelli¬ 
gence, which understands less the duties 
to which it Is called. Every where ih* 
respectable classes, sure tf being outvoted^ 
ham stayed away from the elections. In 
the department In which I write, an hun¬ 
dred voices have carried the election, be¬ 
cause 300 respectable electors have not 
made their appearance. In all parts of 
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the kingdom, the same melancholy spec* 
tnclc presents itself. The law has made 
a class arbiters of the affairs of the king¬ 
dom, which has the good sense to per¬ 
ceive its utter unfitness fur the task, or 
Its inability to contend with the furious 
ton'ent with which it is suiTouiulcd; 
ami tlio consequence every where has 
been, that intrigue, and every unworthy 
passion, govern the elections, and n set 
of miserable low intriguers rule Fiance 
with a rod of iron. In the state, the de¬ 
partment, the communes, the National 
Guard, the prospgct is the vamc. The 
same principle governs the organization, 
or rather disorganization, throughout tbu 
whole of society. Universally it is the 
lower part of the electoral body, which, 
being the most numerous, the most reck¬ 
less, and the most compact, which easts 
the balances in short, it is the tail which 
governs the head. There is the profound 
grievance which endangers all our liber¬ 
ties. On such conditions, no social union 
is possible among men. 

** Hcceatly our electors have made a 
discovery, which fixes in these inferior 
Vegloiis, not merely the power of election, 
but the whole political authority in the 
state; it is the practice of exacting from 
their representatives, before they are 
elected, pledges as to every measure of *>«- 
portance tohich is to eomc before them. 
By that single expedient, the representa¬ 
tive system, with all its guarantees ntid 
blessings, has crumbled intodust. Its fun-* 
damentul principle is, that the three great 
pow'ers form the head of the state; that 
all three discuss, deliberate, decide, with 
equal Irecdom on the affairs of the state. 
The guarantee of this freedom consists 
in the composition of these powers, the 
slow method of their procedure, the 
length of previous debates, anff the con¬ 
trol of each branch of the legislature by 
the others. But exacting of pledges 
from Members of Furliamcnt destroys 
all this. Deliberation and choice aro 
placed at tho very bottom of the political * 
ladder, and there alone. AVhat do 1 say ? 
Deliberation! the thing is unknown even 
there. A hair-brained student seizes at 
the gate of a city a peasant, asks him if 
he is desirous to see feudality with all its 
seigneurial rights re-cstablishcd. (uits into 
his hands a name to vote for, which will 
preserve him from all these ralamities, 
and having thus sent him totally deluded 
into the election hall, returns to his com¬ 
panions, and laughs with them at having 
thus secured a vote for the abolition of 
the peerage. 

As little is the inclination of the 
electors consulted in their preliminary 
resolutlonSf It i* in the wine-shops, 
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amidst the tbrnes of Intoxication, that the 
greatest questions are decided; without 
bearing the other aide, without any 
knowledge ou the subject; without the 
smallest information as to the matter on 
which an irrevocable decision is thus ta¬ 
ken, This is what is called the liberty of 
democracy; a brutal, ignorant, reckless 
liberty, W'hich cuts short ail discussion, 
and decides every questtoii without know¬ 
ledge, without discussion, without exa¬ 
mination, from the mere force of pas¬ 
sion/' 

Of the present stafe of tJje French 
press, we have the following empha¬ 
tic account. Democracy, it will be 
seen, produces every where the same 
effects. 

“ At the spectacle of the press of 
1-Vauce, I experience the grief of aii old 
soldier, who secs his arms profaned. The 
press is no lunger that sure ally of, free¬ 
dom, which follows, step by step, the de¬ 
positories of power, but without contest¬ 
ing with them their necessary preroga¬ 
tives, Of striving to sap the foundations of 
the state. It is an Eumcciides, a Jlac- 
chante, which agitates a torch, a hatchet, 
or n poniard; which Insults and strikes 
without intermission; which applies it¬ 
self iuccssantly, in its lucid intervals, to 
demolish, stone by stone, the whole social 
edifice; which seems tormented by n de¬ 
vouring fever; which requires to revenge 
itself for the sufferings of n consuming 
pride, by the unceasing work of destruc¬ 
tion. la othei; states, it has been found 
that calumny penetrates into the fietd of 
polemical contest. But France Ims gone 
a stop farther; it possesses whole work¬ 
shops of calumny. Insult possesses its 
seats of manufacture. Wc have tiume- 
i*ous journals, which live by attacking 
every reputation, every talent, every spe¬ 
cies of superiority, it is an artillir^ t«- 
cessantly directed to level every thing 
«iv/itcA ts elevated, or serves or honours its 
country* Tt Is no wonder that the obser¬ 
vation should be so common, that society 
is undergoing an Incessant degradation. 
A society in the midst of which a disor¬ 
der so frightful is daily appearing, with¬ 
out exciting either attention or uniroad- 
vereion, Is on the high i-oad to ruin. It 
Is condemned to the chastisement of hen- 
ven.”.—Pp. 394—399. 

One would imagine that the fol¬ 
lowing passage was written express¬ 
ly for the state of the British revolu¬ 
tionary press, during the discussion 
of the Iwfonn Bill. 

** The more that tbs progreu of tbs 


rsvolation produced of inevitable conces¬ 
sions to the passion for democracy, the 
moi'e indispensiiblc it was, that the press 
should have taken uii elevated ground, to 
withstand the torrent. The reverse has 
been the case. Thcncc have liowed that 
perpetual degradation of its tendency, (hat 
emulation in cHlumny and detraction, that 
obstinate support of doctrines subversive 
of society, those appeals jto the passions of 
the multitude, that ostentatious display of 
the logic of brickhatSi that indignation at 
every historic name, those assaults on 
every thing tliat is dignified or hereditary, 
on the throne, the peerage, jrroperty itself. 
Deplorable corruption f permanent cor¬ 
ruption of talent, virtue, and gciiiiis ! to¬ 
tal abandonment of its glorious mission 
to enlighten, glorify, and defend Its coun¬ 
try.”—?. m. 

The radical vice in the social sys¬ 
tem of France, our author considers 
as consisting in the overwhelming 
influence given to that class a little 
above the fowest, in other words, the 
L.IO householders, in whom, with 
unerring accuracy, the revolution¬ 
ists of Fngland persuaded an igno¬ 
rant] and reckless administration to 
centre all the political power of this 
country. Listen to its practical work¬ 
ing in Franco, as detailed by this li¬ 
beral constitutional Avriter:-— 

The direct tendency of all our laws, 
is to deliver over the empire to one single 
dues m society: that class elevated just 
above the loweet, which has ctimigh of 
independence and education to be inspi¬ 
red with the desire to centro in itself all 
the powers of the state, but too little to 
wield them with advantage, 'i’his class 
forms^ the link hetwevn the upper ranks of 
the Tms ]^al and the decided Anarchists j 
and it is actuated by passion, the reverse 
of those of both the regions on which it 
borders. Sufficiently near to the latter 
to be not more disturbed than it at the 
work of destruction, it is sufiicieutly close 
to the former to be filial with animosity at 
its prosperity : it participates In the envy 
of the one, and the pride of the other: a 
fatal union, which corrupts themediocrity 
of their intelligence, their ignorance of 
the affairs of state, the narrow and par¬ 
tial vieiv they take of every subject. 
Thcncc has sprung that jealous and tur¬ 
bulent spirit which can do nothing but 
destroy: which jissails ivith its wrath 
every thing which society respects, the 
throne equally with the altar, power 
equally with distinction: a spirit 
equally latal to all above and all below 
Itnlfji which dries up all the eourees of 
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prosperity, byavcrturning the principles, 
the feelings, which form the coQhter- 
poitte of society; end which a Divine le¬ 
gislator has implanted on the most an¬ 
cient tables of the law, the human con* 
science. 

Thus have we gone on for eighteen 
months, accilinulatiiig the principles of de¬ 
struction : the more that we have need of 
public wisdom for support, the more have 
we receded from it. The evil will be¬ 
come Irreparable, if the spirit of disorder, 
which has overthrown our authorities, 
and passed from the authorities into the 
laws, should find a general entrance into 
the minds of the ppop]e.»-Therc lies the 
Incurable wound of France, 4<()5. 

It was in the face of such testi¬ 
mony to the tremendous effect of 
rousing democratic ambition in the 
lowest of the middling class of so¬ 
ciety ; it was within sight of an em¬ 
pire wasting away under their wither¬ 
ing influence, tliat the Reformers 
roused them to a state of perfect 
fury, by the prospect of acquiring, 
through the L.IO clause, an irresisti¬ 
ble preponderance in the state. We 
doubt if ilie history of the world ex¬ 
hibits another instance of such com¬ 
plete infatuation. 

Is tlie literature of France in such 
a state as to justify a hope, that a 
better day is likely to dawn on its 
democratic society ? Let us hear 
what the friend of constitutional 
freedom says on that vital subject— 

There is a moral anaveby far worse 
tlnm that of society, which saps even the 
foundation of order, which renders it 
hardly consistent even with despotism : 
utterly iiicuiisisteiit with freedom. We 
have scon political principles and belief 
often sustain the state, in default of laws 
and institutions ; but to what arc we to 
look for a remedy to the disorder which 
lias its sent in the heart? 

** Were literature to bo regarded as the 
expression of thought, there is not a hope 
left for France. Literary talent now 
shews itself stained with every kind of 
corruption. It makes it u rule and a 
sport to attack every sentiment and inte¬ 
rest of which houiety is composed. One 
would imagine that its object is to restore 
to French literature all tiic vices with 
which it was disgraced in the last century. 
If, on the faith of daily culogiuins, you 
go Into a theatre, you sec scenes represent¬ 
ed where the dignity of our sex is as much 
outraged as the modesty of the other. 
Every where the same spectacles await 
you* Obsevne romances are the model 
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on which they are all formed. The muse 
now labours at what is indecent, as for¬ 
merly it did at what would melt the heart. 
How unhappy the young meu, ubo think 
they ape the elegance of riches by adopt¬ 
ing its vices,—who deem themselves ori¬ 
ginal, merely because they are retrogra¬ 
ding, and who mistake the novels of Cre. 
billon and Voltaire for original genius ! 
It would seem that these shameful excess- 
cs are the inevitable attendant of ancient 
civilisation. How often have I myself 
written, that that degrading literature of 
the last century flowed from the corrup¬ 
tions of an absolute monarchy ! And now 
Liberty, as if to turn into derision my 
worsiiip at its altars, has taken for its 
model the school of Louie XV., and im¬ 
proved upon its infamovis inspirations."—- 
Fp. 408-9. 

This revolutionary torrent has bro¬ 
ken into every department; it has 
invaded the opinions of the thought¬ 
ful, the manners of the active, the 
morals of the young, and the sanctity 
of families. The fatal doctrine of a ge¬ 
neral division of property, is spread¬ 
ing to au extent hardly conceivable 
in a state possessing much property, 
and great individual ability, 

“ When the spirit of disorder has thus 
taken possession of nil imagiimtions, when 
the revolutionary herald knocks with re¬ 
doubled btrukes, not only at all the institu- 
tious, but at all the doctrines uiid oidnioiis 
which hold together the fabric of society, 
can property, the corner-stone of the edi¬ 
fice, be respected ? liCt us not flatter our¬ 
selves with the hope that It can. 

Projierty has already ceased to be the 
main pillar of the social constitution. It 
is treated as com|uered by the laws, as 
an enemy by the politicians. Should the 
present system continue, it will soon be¬ 
come A slave.”-*Pp. 41(i. 

“ The peoof that the revolutionary tor¬ 
rent has overwhelmed us, and that we are 
about to retrograde for several centuries, 
is, that the principle of confiscation is 
maintained without ^terniisslon, without 
exciting any horror. An able young man, 
M. Lhermlnier, has lately advanced the 
doctrine, that society is entitled to dispos¬ 
sess the minority, to make way for the 
ni.ijorlty. Well, a learned professor of 
the law has advanced this doctrine, and 
France bears it without surprise. Nay, 
farther, we have a public worship, an 
hlerai'chy, missionaries—in fine, a whole 
corps of militia, who go from town to town, 
incessantly preaching to the people the 
necessity of overturning the hereditary 
deKent of property; and that ecandaloiis 
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oiTonce is opcbl; tulci’fttcd. Tlio state per¬ 
mits a furious ussuciation to bo formed in 
its very bosom, to divide the property of 
(rtbers! Vet more—the French society 
assists at that systematic destruction of its 
hist pillar, ns it would ut n public game. 
I.yous even cannot rouse tliem to their 
danger,—‘the coiiHagratiun of the second 
city in the empire fails to illurninute the 
public thought.”—l*p. ilH-lf). 

Ill the midst of this universal fu¬ 
sion of public thought in the revolu¬ 
tionary crucible, the sway of reli¬ 
gion, of private morality, and pa¬ 
rental authority, could not long be 
expected to survive. They have all 
accordingly given way. 

Possibly the revolutionary worship 
has come in place of the service of the 
altar, which has been destroyed. Every 
tdiyiouB tie has long been extinguished 
amongst us. But nou', even ifs scnihlance 
has hern ahamloneiL A Chamber which 
boasts of liaving established freedom, has 
seriously entertained a project for the abo¬ 
lition of the Sunday, and all religious 
festivals. That would bo the most com¬ 
plete of all reactions, for it would at once 
confound all ages, and exterminate every 
(banco of salvation. 

** Such is the estimation in which reli¬ 
gion h now held, that every otic hastens 
to clear himself from the odious aspersion 
of being in the least degree attached to it. 
The representatives in Parliament, if by 
any chance an allusion is made to the 
clergy, burst out into laughter or sneer; 
they think they Can govern n people, 
while they ate iiicesaantiy outraging their 
tvorship; that cradle of tnodern civilisa¬ 
tion. If a journal accidentally mentions 
that a regiment has attended mass, all the 
generals in the kingdom hasten to repel 
the cahiinny, to protestt by all that is 
sacred tfaclr entire innocence, to swear 
that the barricades have taught them to 
forget the lessons of Nnjioleon, to bow 
the knee at the name of God."-—f*. 420. 

** In this unircrsal struggle for diaor- 
gaiuzatton, the fatal ardour gains every 
character. The contest is, who shall de¬ 
molish most effectually, and give the 
moat vehement strokes to society. M. de 
Schonea secs well ^ that less good was 
-done by his courage in resisting the at- 
.tsgks on the temples of religion, than^vll 
^ by the weight lent by the proposition for * 
divorce, to the last establishment which 
was yet untouched, the sai^ol^ty of pri¬ 
vate life. To defend onr puhlio monu¬ 
ments, and overturn marriage, is a pro¬ 
ceeding wholly ft>r the benefit of anarchy 
I say overturn U; for in the corrupted 
state of society where we lirei to dissolve 
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its indissolubility, is to strike it in its 
very essence."—Pp. 412, 413. 

TIio recent Uevoliition has exhibited 
a spectacle which was wanting in that of 
]780. Itobespicrn*, in the Constituent 
Assembly, proposed the abolition of the 
punishment of death: no one then thought 
of death, none dreamed of bathing them¬ 
selves In blood. Now, the case is widely 
differeiit^Wc have arrived at terror at 
one leap. It is while knowing it, while 
viewing it full in the face, that it is se¬ 
riously recommended. Wc have, or we 
affect, the unhappy passion for blood. 
The speeches of Itobespierre and St 
Just are printed and sold for a few sons, 
leaving ottt only his speech in favour ofUhc 
Supreme Being, All this goes on in 
peaceable times, when we arc all as yet 
in cold blood, without the double excuse 
of terror und passion which palliated 
their enormities.^Poetry has taken the 
same line. The Co7tstitutionvl, while 
publishing their revolting paiiegyiics on 
blood, ^expresses no horror at this ten- 
d(uu' 3 '. Incc’iisantly wc arc told the reign 
of blood cannot be renewed ; but our days 
ha\e done more, they have rcmoi'ed all 
horror at it.”—P. 421. 

On the dissolution of the heredi¬ 
tary Peerage, the great conquest of 
the Rev6lutlon, tiie following stri¬ 
king observations are made. 

The democrats, in speaking of the 
destruction of the hereditary Peerage, 
imagine that they have only sacriliced an 
institution. There nc\er was a more 
grievous mistake; they have destroyed 
a principle. They have thrown into the 
gulf the sole conservative principle that 
the ICbvolntion had left; the sole stone 
in the edifice which recalls the past; the 
sole force in the constitution which sub¬ 
sists of itself. By that great stroke, 
France has violently detached itself from 
the European continent, violently thrown 
itself beyond the Atlantic, violently mar¬ 
ried itself to the virgin soil of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, whither we bring an ancient, dis¬ 
contented, aiiff'divided society; a popula¬ 
tion overflowing, which, having no de¬ 
serts to expand over, must recoil upon 
itself, and tear out its own entrails; in 
fine, the tastes of servitude, the appetite 
for domination and anarchy, anti-rcli- 
glous doctrines, anti-social passions, at 
which that young state, which bore Wa¬ 
shington, nourished freedom, and believes 
in God, would stand aghast* 

“The middling rank has this evU in¬ 
herent ill its composition; placed the 
confines of physical struggle, the inter¬ 
vention of force does not surprise it ; it 
submits to its tyranny without revolt. 
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lias it ilcfentled France, far t1)c last six* 
teen, mouths, from the leaden sceptre 
which has so cruelly weighed upon her 
destinies ? What a spectacle was exhi¬ 
bited when the Chamber of Peers, re¬ 
splendent with talent, with virtues, with 
recollections dear to France, by its con¬ 
scientious votes for so many years, was 
forced to vote affainst its conviction ; /br- 
m/, 1 say^ to hend its powerful head lufore 
n brutali jealoust and iynonxtit mul/Utule, 
The class which could command such a 
sacrifice, enforce such a national humilrii- 
tion, is incapable of governing I’rance; 
and will never piTserve the empire, but 
sufi'orit to fall into the jaws of the pitiless 
enemy, who is ever ready to devour it.” 
—P. 487. 

“ No government is possible, where the 
mortal antipathy exists, which in Franco 
alienates the h»wer classes in possession of 
power from the nsceiidant of education 
or fortune. Can any one believe that 
power will uUlmatoly remain in the 
hands of that Inieviuediate class which is 
detached from the interests of pn^perty, 
without being allied to the multitude? Is 
it not evident, that iU natural tendency 
is to separate itself daily more and more 
from the first class, to unite itself to the 
second? Community of hatred will occa¬ 
sion unity of exertion ; and the more that 
the abyss is enlarged which separates the 
present depoMtariesof power from its na¬ 
tural posytossors, the more will the masses 
enter into a ^haro, and finally tlie exclu- 
bive possession, of pow'cr. Thence it will 
proceed from demolition to demolition, 
from disorder to disordei*, by an inevit¬ 
able progress, and must at length end in 
that anti-social state, the rule of the mul¬ 
titude. 

** The moment that the opinion of the 
dominant classes disreyards cstahlislud i/i» 
tercstSf that it takes a pleasure in viola¬ 
ting those august principles which con¬ 
stitute the soul of society, we see an abyss 
begin to open ; the earlli tpiahos beneath 
our feet-^the community Is shaken to its 
very entrails. Then begins a profound and 
* universal seme of sufferingm Capital disap¬ 
pears ; talents retreat—become irritated 
or corrupted. The national genius be¬ 
comes intoxicated—precipitates itself into 
every species of disorder, and bears aloft, 
not as a light, but a torch of confiagration, 
its useless flame. The whole nation is 
seized with disquietude and sickness, as on 
the eve of those convulsions which shake 
the earth, and trouble at once the air, the 
earth, and the sea. Every one seeks the 


causes of this extraordinary slate $ it is to 
bo found in one alone-.—the social state is 
trembling to its foundations. 

“ This is precisely the state we have 
been in for sixteen months. To conceal 
It is impossible. What is requited is to 
endeavour (o remedy its disorders. Franca 
is well aware tliat it would be happy if it 
had only lost a fipk of its immense capital 
during that period, Every individual m 
the kingdom has lost a large portion of his 
iHwtmc. Aud yet the revolution of 1830 
was the most rapid and the least bloody 
recorded in histor}*. If we look nearer, 
we shall discover that every one of us is 
less secure of his property than ho was 
before that moral earthquake. Every one 
is less secure of his head, though the Reign 
of Death has not yet commenced; and In 
that untvovsul feeling of insecurity Is to 
be found the source of the universal suf¬ 
fering.’*_U. 491. 

Rut wc must conclude, however 
reluctantly, these copious extracts. 
Were ire to translate every passage 
wliich is striking in itself, which 
bears in the most extraordinary way 
on the present crisis in this country, 
we should transcribe the whole of 
this eloquent and profound disquisi* 
tion. 

If it liad been written in this couiN 
try, it would liave been set down as 
the' work of some furious anti-re¬ 
former ; of some violent Tory, blind 
to the progress of events, insensible 
to the ehango of society. It is the 
work, however, of, tlo anti-reformer, 
hut of a libcn^l Parisian historian, a 
decided supj^orterat the time of the 
Revolution of July ; a powerful op¬ 
ponent of the Bourbons for fifteen 
years iu the Chamber Of Deputies, 
lie is commended in the highest terms 
by Lady Morgan, as one of the rising 
lights of the age;* and that stamps 
bis character as a leader of the libe¬ 
ral party. But he has become en¬ 
lightened, as all the world will be, to 
the real tendency of the revolution¬ 
ary spirit, by that most certain of all. 
preceptors, the suffering it has occa* 
sioned. 

One would have imagined, from 
the description ho has given of the 
state of France, since the Revolution 
of July, that he was describing the 
state of this country under the dis¬ 
cussion of the Reform Bill; the pro- 


* France, II, 342. 
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bable tondency of tho L. 10 franchise; 
the universal languor and suffering 
which has followed the promulgation 
of that fatal change. Yet he is ouly 
describing the eilects of tiiuipphant 
reform in France, 'flie inference is 
twofold; that the spirit now con¬ 
vulsing this couutiy under the name 
of Reform,«.? t/ie true revolutionary 
spirit^ and that yet more acute and 
lasting distress may be confidently 
anticipated from its final triumpli, 
than has attended the long and he¬ 
roic resistance made to its progress. 

Salvandy, like all the liberal party 
in France, while he clearly perceives 
the deplorable state to which their 
revolution has brought them, and the 
fatal tendency of the democratic 
spirit which the triumph of July has 
BO strongly developed, is unable to 
discover the reinutc cause of the 
disasters Avhich overwhelm them. 
At this distance from the scone of 
action, we can clearly disceni it. 
" Ephraim,” says the Scripture, “ has 

? 'one to his idols; let liim alone.” 
n these words is to be found the 
secret of the universal suffering, tlio 
deplorable condition, tiie merciless 
tyranny, which prev.ails in France. 
It Is labouring under the chastise¬ 
ment of Heaven. An offended Deity 
has rained down upon it a Avorse 
scourge than the brimstone Avhicdi 
destroyed the cities of the Jordan— 
the scourge of its own paRsions and 
vices. TTie terrible ^cruelty of the 
Reign of Terror—the enormous in¬ 
justice of the reA'oliitionary rule, is 
registered In the book of fate; the 
universal abandonment of religion 
by all the influential classes, has led 
to the extirpation of all the barriers 
against anarchy Avhich are fitted to 
secure the wcU-heing of society. Its 
fate in sealed; its glories are gone ; 
the unfettered march of passion will 


overthrow every public find private 
virtue; and national ruin will be the 
consequence. We are following in 
the same course, and Avill most cer¬ 
tainly sliare in the same punishment 
In this melancholy prospect let us 
he thankful that the conservative 
party have nothing with which to 
reproach tlicmselvcs; lhaf though 
doomed to shave in the punishment, 
they arc entirely guiltless of the 
crime. Noble indeed as Avas the 
conduct of the Duke of Wellington, 
in coining forward at the eleventh 
hour, to extricate the Crown from 
the perilous situation in Avhich it 
was placed, and the. degrading thral¬ 
dom to which it was subjected, wo. 
rejoice, from the bottom of our 
hearts, that the attempt Avas frus¬ 
trated. Had he gone on with the 
Bill as it stood, from a sense of over¬ 
whelming neccHsity, all its conse¬ 
quences would Jiave been laid on 
its opponents. The Whigs brought 
in the Reform Bill—let them have 
the execrable celebrity of carrying 
it through. Let them inscribe on 
their banners the OA'ertbrow of the 
constitution; let them go down to 
posterity as the destroyers of a 
century and a Iialf of glory; let 
them be stigmatized in the page of 
history as the men Avho overthrcAV 
the liberties of England. Never 
despairing of their country, let the 
great and noble conserA'alive i)arty 
stand aloof IVoin the fatal career of 
revolution; let them remain for ever 
excluded from power, ratlier than 
gain it by the sacrifice of one iota of 
principle ; and steadily resisting tlie 
march of Avickednesa, and all the 
allurements of ambition, take for 
their motto the words of ancient 
duty, "Fais co que dois: advienne 
cc que pourra.” 
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Poetry, which, though not dead, 
liad long been Bleeping in Scotland, 
was restored to waking life by Thom¬ 
son'. His genius was national; and 
so, too, was the subject of bis first 
and greatest song- By saying that 
bis genius was national, wo mean 
that its temperament was enthusias¬ 
tic and passionate; and that, though 
liighly imaginative, the sources of its 
power Jay in the heart. The Castle 
of Indolence is distinguished by 
purer taste, and finer fancy; but with 
all its exquisite beauties, that poem 
is but the vision of a dream. Tiie 
Seasons are glorious realiticB; and 
the charm of the strain that sings the 
“ rolling year” is its truth. But what 
mean we by saying that the Seasons 
are a national subject ?—do wc assert 
that they are solely Scottish ? That 
would be too bold, even for us; but 
we scruple not to assert, that Thoin- 
Hon has made them so, as far as might 
be without insult, injury, or injustice, 
to the rest of the globe. His suns 
rise and set in Scottish heavens; his 
“ deep-fermenting temjiests, are 
brewed in grim evening” Scottish 
skies; Scottish is his thunder of 
cloud and cataract; bis vapours, 
and snows,and storms,” are ScotUsh; 
and, strange as the assertion would 
liave sounded in the ears of Samuel 
Johnson, Scottish are his woods, tlieir 
sugli, and their roar; nor less their 
stillness, more awful amidst tlie 
vast muititiido of steady stems, than 
when all the sullen pine-tops are 
swinging to the hunicane. A dread 
love of his native land was in his 
heart when he cried in the soli¬ 
tude— 

** Hull, klndroil gloomsi! congenial hor¬ 
rors, hail 

The genius of Home was national 
—and so, too, was the subject of bis 


first and greatest song-—Douglas. 
He bad studied the old Ballads. 
Their simplicities were sweet to 
him as walifiowers on ruins. On the 
story of Gill Morice, who was an 
Earrs son, he founded, ’tis said, his 
Tragedy, which surely no Scottish 
eyes ever witnessed without tears. 
Are not these most Scottish lines ?— 

** Yc woods and wilds, whoso mclancliuly 
gloom 

Accords with niy souVs sadness!” 

And these even more intensely so,—* 

Ucd came the river down, and loud 
and oft 

The angry Spirit of the waters shrieked !’* 

The Scottish Tragedian in an evil 
liour crossed the Tweed, riding on 
horseback all the way to London. 
His genius got Anglified, took a con¬ 
sumption, and perished in the prime 
of iite. But on seeing the Siddons in 
Ladj/ llandolphy and bemving lierlow, 
deep, wild, wo-begoiic voice ex¬ 
claim, “ My beautiful! my brave I” 
“ the aged liavper’s soul awoke,” 
and bis aim eyes were again lighted 
up for a moment witli the fires of 
genius—say rather for a moment be¬ 
dewed with the tejirs of sensibili- 
Iv, re-awakened from decay and do- 
tage. 

I'lie genius of Beattie was nation¬ 
al,and BO was the subject of his great¬ 
est song—The Minstrel. For what is 
its design ? He tells us, to trace the 
progress of a poetical genius horn 
ill a rude age, from the first dawn¬ 
ing of reason and fancy, till that pe- 
rioil at which he may be supposed 
capable of appearing in the world as 
a Minstrel ,* that is, as an intineraut 
poet and musician,—a character 
which, according to the notions of 
our forefathers, was not only re¬ 
spectable, but sacred. 


“ There lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 

A bliepherd swain, a roan of low degree; 
Whose sires perchance Sri Fairyland xnigbt dwell, 
Sicilian groves and vales of Arca^ ; 

But he, I ween, was of the North Countrie; 

A nation lamed for song and bcftuty*s charms; 
Zealous yet modest; innocent though free; 
Patient of toil, serene amid alarms-; 

Iiillexible in faith, invincible in ar&s. 


• The Maid of Elvar. A Poem, in Twelve Parts. By AHan Cunningham, 
Edward Moxon, London. 
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The ehoplieril Rwain, of whom I mention made, 

On Scotia's mountains fed his little flock ; 

The hit^kle, scythe, or plougli, he never sivayed : 

y\n honest heart was almost all his stork ; 

His drink the living watei*s from tlie lock ; 

The milky dams supplied his hoard, nndlorit 
Their kindly fleece to bafile winter's shock ; 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat hp'iprent, 

Did guide and guard their wanderings, wheresoe'er they went!" 


Did patriotism ever inspire genius 
with sentiment, more Scottish than 
that^ Did imagination ever create 
scenery more Scottish ? Manners, 
Morals, Life? Never. What! not 
the following stanzas ? 

*^X«o ! where the strijdiiig rapt in wonder 
roves 

Beneath the precipice o'erhung with 
pine; 

And sees, on high, amidst tU’ cncindu)g 
groves 

From cliff to cHA' the fuaniing (ovreiits 
shine: 

While waters, woods, and winds, in con¬ 
cert join, 

And echo swells the chorus to the 
skies!" 

Beattie pours there like a man who 
had been at the Linn of Dee. lie 
wore a wig, it is true; but at times, 
wlien the fit was on him, he wrote 
like the unshorn Apollo. 

The genius of Gkahasik was na¬ 


tional, and so too was the subject of 
his first and best poem—The Sab¬ 
bath. 

llow still the morning of the hallow¬ 
ed day !’* 

is a line that could have been iitter-f 
cd only by a holy Scottish heart 
For we alone know what is indeed 
Sabbath silence—an earnest of ever¬ 
lasting rest To our hearts, the very 
birds of Scotland sing liolily on that 
day. A sacred smile is on tbe dewy 
flowers. The lilies look whiter in 
their loveliness; tJm bliisli-rose red¬ 
dens in tbe sun wit!» a diviner dye; 
and with a more celestial scent tlie 
hoary hawthorn sweetens the wild¬ 
erness. Sorely disturbed of yore, 
over tbe glemiand hills of Scotland, 
Avas the Day of Peace! 

“ O, tli« groat goodness of the Saints of 

Old r 

the Coveiiantei'fl. Listen to the Snb- 
bath-Bard. 


“ With them each day was holy; but that morn 
Oil which the angel said, Sec ithcr.i thi Lord 
IKus laidt joyous arose ; to die that day 
Was bliss. I^mig ere the dawn i>y devious wayR, 

O'er hills, Ihrougli wood.s, o'or dreary wastes, they s«*nglil 
The upland muirs where rivers, theie but brooks, 

Dispart to difTerent seas. Fast by sueh brooks 
A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 
With greensward gay, and dowers that strangcis seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Fatigues the eye: in solitiidos like these, 

Thy persecuted children, Scotia, ftdled 
A tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws; 

There, leaning on his spear, (one of the army 
Whose gleam, in former days, had scntlicd the rose 
On England’s banner, and had powerless struck 
The infatuate monarch, and his wavering host!) 

The lyart veteran heard the word of God 
By Cameron thundered, or by lleiiwlck poured 
In gentle stream: then rose the song, the loud 
Acclaim of praise, The wheeling plover ceased 
Her plaint; the solitary place was glad ; 

And on the distant cairn the watcher’s ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note. 

But years more gloomy followed; and no more 
The assembled people dared, in face of day. 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of night; aava when the wintry storm ravctl fierce^ 
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And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 
To couch within their dene; then duiuitlesaly 
The scatter'd few would meet, in some deep dell 
lly rocks o’ercanopied, to hear the voice, 

Their faithful pastor’s voice : lie by tlic gleam 
Of sheeted lightning oped the sucred book, 

And words of comfort spako: over their souls 
Jlis accents soothing came, as to her young 
The hcathfowl's plumes, wheu, at the close of eve. 
She gathers in, uiournfnl, her brood dispersed 
By murderous sport, and o’er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings; close nestling *neath her breast 
They cherished cower uinld the purple bloom/' 


The genius of Sir Walter Scott, 
it will not be denied, is pretty na¬ 
tional, and 60 iTve the subjects of all 
Ills noblest works, be they Poems, or 
Novels and Romances by the Author 
of Waverley. Up to the era of Sir 
Walter, living peoplehad some vague, 
goneral, indistinct notions about de.ad 
people mouldering away to nothing 
centuries ago, in regular kirk-yards 
and chance burial-phices, " ’niang 
iiiuirs and mosses many O,” some¬ 
where or other in that didicnltly dis¬ 
tinguished and very dcbateable dis¬ 
trict called the Borders. All at oucc 
he touched their tombs with a divi¬ 
ning rod, and the turf streamed out 
ghosts, ^oine in woodiuea’s dresses 
—most iinvarrior’s mail—green arch¬ 
ers leapt fortli with yew-hows and 
quivers—and giants stalked shaking 
spears. The grey chronicler smiled; 
and, taking up his pen, wrote in lines 
of light the annals of the chivalrous 
and heroic days of anld feudal Scot¬ 
land. The nation then for the iirst 
time knew the character of its ances¬ 
tors ; for tliose were not spectres— 
not they indeed—nor phantoms of 
the brain—but gaunt llcsh and blood, 
or glad and glorious;—base-born eot- 
tage-cliurls of the oldmx time, because 
Scottish, became familiar to the love 
of the nation’s heart, and so to its pride 
did the high-born linengo of palace- 
kings. The worst of Sir Walter is, 
that he has harried all Scotland. 
Never was there such a freebooter. 
He harries all men’s cattle—kills 
themselves olT hand, and makes 
boniires of their castles. Thus has 
lie disturbed and illuininated all 
the land as with the blfl/cs of a 
million beacons. Lakes lie with 
their islands distinct by midnight as 
by midday; wide woods glow glo¬ 
riously in the gloom; and by the 
stormy splendour, you even see ships, 
with all sail set, far at sea« His themes 


in prosc^ or numerous verse, arc 
still “ Knights and Lords and mighty 
Laris,” and their Lady-Loves—chief¬ 
ly Scottish—of Kings that fought 
for fame or freedom—of fatal Flod- 
den and bright Bannockburn—of tho 
Deliverer. If that be not national 
to the teeth, Homer was no Ionian, 
Tyrtieus not sprung from Sparta, and 
Christopher North a Cockney. Let 
Abbotsford, then, be cognomen’d by 
those that choose it, tho Ariosto of 
the North—we shall continue to call 
him plain, simple, immortal Sir Wal¬ 
ter. 

We are confining our affection at 
present, you perceive, to those great 
or good poets, to wlium, from the 
nature of their genius and its sub¬ 
jects, we are ItKliiced to apply, with 
all propriety of speech, the delight¬ 
ful and endearing term, Scottish. 
Our enlightened neighbours, tho 
Transtvveeddalecarlians, cannot feel 
the works of those worthies as we 
do—the racy flavour of tho Scottish 
spirit either produces no impression 
on their palate, (the organ of taste^) 
or an unpleasant one—like the breath 
of the heather bloom in the dark 
delicious Highland honey—like the 
twang of tlie peat-reek in the moun¬ 
tain dew, Avhen it rejoices in those 
tempting trissyllables, Fariiitosh and * 
Glcnlivet. Still tlie Southrons suck 
the one and sip the other with wry 
faces; and they were wont to be 
curious exceedingly about the Great 
Unknown. We have, however,among 
us Poets and Poetesses, who—God 
bless them—though far from anti¬ 
national, are Scottish chleflyby birth; 
not but that a fine, free, pure Cale¬ 
donian air hovers around their ge¬ 
nius—not but that its bright consum¬ 
mate flower blushes, to our eyes at 
least, as If coloured by the boreal 
tnom. 

Of such high and clear class, look 
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at two glorious living specimens— 
Thomas Campbeu. and Joanna Bail¬ 
or, In his bdyliood, Campbell wan¬ 
dered “to distant isles that hear the 
‘ wild Corbrechtan roar,” and some¬ 
times hisPoetryislikethatwhirlpoolj 
the sound is as of the wheels of many 
chariots. Yes—happy was it for the 
author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
that in his youth ho “ walked in 
glory and in joy,” along t]»e raany- 
mountain- based, hollow- rumbling 
western coast of that unaccountable 
county, Argyllshire. The sea-sound 
cultivated Ids naturally fine musical 
ear, and it sank, too, into his heart, 
lienee is his prime Poem a glad, 
sad, sweet, solemn, grave, and glo¬ 
rious production, bright with hope 
as is the sunny sea, when sailors’ 
sweethearts on the shore are look¬ 
ing out for ships, and from a foreign 
station, lo 1 down before tlie wind 
comes the fleet, and the very shells 
on the sand beneath their footsteps 
seem to sing aloud for joy. As for 
Joanna, she is our Tragic Queen; but 
she belongs to all place as to all time; 
and Scott hath said—let them who 
dare gainsay it—that he saw her ge¬ 
nius, in a similar fair shape, sailing 
by the side of the Swan of Avon. 
Yet Joanna loves to toucli the pas¬ 
toral reed; and then we thinkoAhe 
tender dawn, the dear noon, and 
the bright meridian of her life, past 
among the banging cliffs of the silvan 
Calder, and in the lonesome heart 
of the dark Strathaven muirs. 

Not a few other sweet singers or 
strong, native to this nook of our isle, 
might wo now in these humble 
pages lovingly commemorate; and 
“ two shall we mention, dearer than 
the rest,” for sake of that virtue, 
among many virtues, which we have 
been lauding all along, their nation¬ 
ality;—these are Moib and Pol- 

LOK. 

Of our own " delightful Delta,” as 
we once called him—and the epi¬ 
thet now by right appertains to his 
name—we shall now say simply this, 
that he has produced many original 
pieces which will possess a perma¬ 
nent place in the poetry of Scotland. 
Delicacy and grace characterise his 
happiest compositions; some of tliem 
are beautiful in a cheerful spirit that 
-has only to look on nature to be 
happy; and others brea^e the sim¬ 


plest and purest pathos. His scenery, 
whether sea-coast or inland, is. al¬ 
ways truly Scottish; and at times his 
pen drops touches of light on minute 
objects, that till then had slumbered 
in the shade, but now “ shine well 
where they stand” or lie, as compo¬ 
nent and characteristic parts of our 
lowland landscapes. Let others la- • 
hour away at long poems, and for 
their pains get neglect or oblivion; 
Moil' 13 immortalized In many sliort 
ones, which the Scottish Muses may 
“ not willingly let die.” And that 
must be a pleasant thought when it 
touches the heart of tlie mildest and 
most modest of men, as lie sits by 
his family-lire, beside those most 
dear to him, after a day past in 
smoothing, by his skill, the bed and 
the brow of pain, in restoring sickness 
to health, lu alleviating sufferings 
that cannot be cured, or in mitiga¬ 
ting tlie pangs of death. 

Pollok had great original genius, 
strong in a sacred sense of religion. 
Such of his short compositions as 
we have seen, written in early youth, 
wevo but mere copies of verses, and 
gave little or no promise of iiower. 
But his soul was working in the green 
moorland solitudes round about his 
father’s house, in tlie wild and beau¬ 
tiful parishes of flaglesham and 
Mearns, separated by thee, O Yearn! 
sweetest of pastoral streams that 
murmur through the west, as under 
those broomyand birchen banks and 
trees, where the grey-1 inties sing, is 
formed the clear junction of the rills, 
issuing, the one from the liill-sprinc 
far above the Black-waterfall, ana 
the other from the Brother-loch. The 
poet in prime of youth (he died in 
bis twenty-seventh year) embarked 
on a high and adventurous^ em- 

E rise, and voyaged the Illimitable 
►eep. His spirit expanded its wings, 
and in a holy pride felt them to be 
broad, as it liovered over the dark 
abyss. The “ Course of Time,” for 
so young a man, was a vast achieve¬ 
ment. The book he loved best was 
the Bible, and his style is often scrip¬ 
tural. Of our poets he had studied, 
we believe, but Young, Milton, and 
Byron. He had much to learn in 
composition; and, had he lived, he 
would have looked almost with hu¬ 
miliation on much that is at present 
eulogized by his devoted admirers. 
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But tlie soul of poetry is tliero» though 
often dimly envolopod, and many 
passages there are» and long ones 
too, that heave, and hurry, and glow 
along in a divine enthusiasm. 

Ris cars he closed, to listen to the 
stniins 

That Sion bards did consecrate of old, 

« And tlx*d his Pindus upon Lebanon.*' 

But there now arisrs before us 
such aBrotherhood of Bards as could 
liavc been bornand bred—nay, frown 
not, fair or gallant Soutliron—only 
in Scotland. The Bards belonging 
by divine right to the People—the 
household Bards of hut and shieling, 
dear to the dwellers on the hill and 
river sides, and to those who, like 
the cusiiats, have tlieir nests in the 
woods. Allan Ramsay, Michael 
Bruce, Robert Fergusson, Roukrt 
Buhxs, .lames Hogg, and though last, 
not least, Altau Cunningham — the 
Barber, the Schoolmaster, the She¬ 
riff’s Clerk Engrosser, the Plough¬ 


man, the Shepherd, the Stone-Ma¬ 
son ! And has not Scotland reason to 
be proud of her wigs,'- her taws, 
her very charges of lioruing, her 
plough-coulters, and the teeth of her 
harrows, her gimmers and her ** tar¬ 
ry woo,” her side walls and her ga¬ 
ble-ends—seeingthat the same minds 
that W'ore busied with such matters, 
for sake of a scanty and precarious 
subsistence, have been among the 
brightest on the long roll which 
Fame, standing on the mountains, 
unfolds to the sunshine and the winds, 
inscribed with the names of some 
of the wide world’s most prevailing 
Poets ? 

Theocritus was a pleasant Pasto¬ 
ral, and Sicilia sees him among the 
stars. But all his dear Idyls toge¬ 
ther are not equal in worth to the 
single Gentle Shepherd. Habbie’s 
Ilowe is a hallowed place now among 
the green airy Pentlands. Sacred 
for ever the solitary murmur of that 
waterfa’ I 


A flowerio bowm, botween twa yerdurit braes, 
Wlicrc lasses use to wash hikI spread their claes ; 
A trotting burnic, wimpling through the ground, 
It’s channel pebbles, shining, smooth, and round : 
Here view twa barefoot beniitics, clean and clear, 
’Twill please your eye, then gratify your car; 
M'hile Jenny what she wishes discomuiends, 

And Meg, with better sense, true love defends!” 


“ About them, and sickliko,” is the 
whole Poem, Yet ” faithful loves 
shall memorize the song.” AVithout 
any scenery but that of rafters, which 
overhead fancy may suppose a grove, 
’tls even yet sumelimes acted by rus¬ 
tics in the barn, though nothing on this 
earth will ever persuade a humble 
Scottish lass to take a part in a piny; 
while delightful is felt, even by the 
lords and ladies of the land, the sim¬ 
ple Drama of lowly life; and wo our¬ 
selves have seen a high-born maiden 
look “ beautiful exceedingly” as Pa- 
tie's Betrotiied, kilted to the knee in 
the kirlie of a Shepherdess, 
Fkhgosson's ^lory lies in his Far¬ 
mer’s Ingle being the rude proto¬ 
type of tlie Cottar’s Saturday Night, 
It suggested the theme to Burns, and 
from bis genius came forth that heart- 
born poem in its perfection. Poor 
Fergusson I he grew mad! When 
committed—says Campbell, follow¬ 
ing Irvine—to the receptacle of the 
insane, a consciousness of his dread¬ 


ful fate seemed to come over him. 
At the moment of his entrance be 
uttered a wild cry of despair, which 
was re-echoed by a shout from all 
the inmates of the dreadful mansion, 
and left an impression of inexpressi¬ 
ble horror on the'friends who had 
the task of attending him. His mo¬ 
ther, being in extreme poverty, had 
no other mode of disposing of him, 
A remittiance, which she received a 
few days after from a more fortunate* 
son, who was abroad, would have 
enabled her to support the expense 
of affording him attendance in her 
own house; but the aid did not ar¬ 
rive till the poor maniac had expired. 
On his iirst visit to Edinburgh, Bums 
traced out the grave of Fergusson, 
and placed a Monument over it at his 
own expense, inscribed with verses 
of appropriate feeling. And thus 
honoured, his name, thougli some¬ 
what dim now, survives, nor ever 
will wane away utterly the melan¬ 
choly light. 
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Like a Btrong mani rejoicing to 
run a race, we behold Bitrns^ in his 
goldenPriirfe; and glory gleams from 
the Peasant’s head, far and wide over 
Scotland. See the shadow tottering 
to the tomb! freo/ied wi^ fears 
ofapri^n—for some five pound debt 
•—existing, perhaps, but in his disea¬ 
sed imagination—for, alas! sorely dis¬ 
eased it was, and he too, at last, seem¬ 
ed something insane,—he escapes 
that disgrace in the grave. Buried 
with his bones be all remembrances 
of his miseries! But the spirltof song, 
which was his true spirit, unpolluted 
and uufallen, lives, and breathes, and 
has its being, in the peasaut-Ufe of 
Scotland; his songs, which are as 
household and sheepfold words, con¬ 
secrated by the charm that is in all 
the heart’s purest alicctious, love 
and piety, and the joy of grief, shall 
never decay, till among the people 
have decayed the virtues which they 
celebrate, and by wliich tliey were 
inspired; and should some dismal 
change in the skies ever oversha¬ 
dow the sunshine of our national 
character, and savage storms end in 
sullen stillness, which is moral deat!*, 
in tlie poetry of Burns the natives of 
happier lands will sec how noble 
was once the degenerated race that 
ipay then be looking down disconso¬ 
lately on the dim grass of Scotland 
with the unuplifted eyes of cowards 
and slaves. 

Among bills that once were a 
forest, and still bi'ar that name, and 
by the side of a i iver not unknown 
in song, lying in Ids plaid on a brae 
among the ” woolly people,” see an¬ 
other true son of genius—T iik Kt- 
TBICK SuRPHKRD. 

We arc never so happy as in prai¬ 
sing James; but pastoral poets are 
the most incomprehensible of God’s 
creatures; and here is one of the 
best of them all, who confesses the 
Chaldee and denies the Noctes! 

The (iueen’s Wake is a garland of 
fair forest flowers, bound withaband 
of tuabes from tlie moor. . It is not 
It not it—nor was it intended 

to .'be you miglit as wel] call a 
bright bduQuet ot flowers a flower, 
which, by tn&by, wc do in Scotland. 
Some of the pallads are very beau¬ 
tiful; one or two even splendid; 
most'^of them spirited ; and the 
worst far better than the best that 


ever was written by any bard in 
danger of being a blockhead. “ Kil- 
meny” alone places our (aye, owr) 
Shepherd among the Undying Ones. 
London soon loses all memory of 
lions, let them visit her in the shape 
of any animal they please. But the 
Heart of the Forest never forgets. 

It knows no such word as absence. ^ 
The Death of a Poet there, is but the 
beginning of a Life of Fume. Ills 
songs no more perish tlian do flowers. 
There arc no Annuals iu the Forest 
AH are perennial; or y* tliey do in¬ 
deed die, their fadings away are in¬ 
visible in the constant succession— 
lli<% sweet unbroken series of ever¬ 
lasting bloom. So will it be iu his 
native haunts with the many songs 
of the Ettrick Shepherd. The ipehs 
lujiy be drained—corn may grow 
where once the Yarrow flowed—nor 
is such change much move unlike¬ 
ly tlian ill the olden lime would 
have been thought the extirpation of 
all the vast oak-woods, ivhere tlic 
deer trembled to fall into the den of 
the wolf,and the wild boar harrowed 
beneath the eagle’s eyrie. All ex¬ 
tinct now! But obsolete never shall 
be the Shepherd’s plaintive or 
pawky, his melancholy or merry. 
Jays. The ghost of “ Mary Lee” 
will be seen in the niooidiglit coming 
down the hills; the “ Witch of 
Fife” on the clouds will still be¬ 
stride her besom; and tlic “ Gude 
Grey CW’ will mow in imagination, 
w'ere even the Last Mouse on his last 
legs, and the feline species swept oiT 
by war, pestilence, and famine, and 
heard to pur no more ! 

And now, thank heaven !—you 
will say with uh— wc are brought 
within touch of Uie broad back and 
shoulders of Allan Cuxmngiiam. 
For a long time past avb have seen 
them iu the gloom of the vista. We 
knew not but that it might be a slia- 
dow—but we have come in contact 
with firm flesh and blood. Honest 
Allan! So was the mighty minstrel 
pleased to call him, in spite of that 
wild youthful trick of his on poor 
Cromek. “ Remains of Kithsdale 
and Galloway Song” indeed! Some 
snatches of old strains tlmre were ; 
and these were suflieient to inspire 
a kindred genius, which wliiepcrcd 
many more “ so sweetly, complete¬ 
ly/’ iu the ear of Love. 
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All persons—In Scotland, and they 
are too few in our cities—of any^ 
poetical feeling, or knowledge of 
poetry, who, took the trouble of ca* 
ring about the produce of native ge¬ 
nius that might not have yet gained 
itself a name,, saw in these “Re¬ 
mains,” so many fine touches of na¬ 
ture, so many sweet glimpses of 
fancy, that they desired to Irarn 
something of the obscure, but mani¬ 
festly no common man, who had in 
this stran^o way ventured, with 
doubts and fears, to try what the 
world might think of such verses as 
his, composed, perhaps, during the 
very hours of labour, or at gloaming, 
rvlieii his hand had let down the mal¬ 
let, and as his heart was free. All 
the initiated soon saw through tlie 
harmless disguise; and the name of 
Allan Cunningham soon began to be 
known, tliough a good many years 
elapsed before it was fanulinr to the 
public. Mark Maerabin, or the Ckive- 
nanter, a prose tale of great power, 
which appeared in this Periodical, 
was highly appreciated; so were a 
series of tales and traditions which 
ho published in the London Maga¬ 
zine, a*id afterwards in a separate 
form, in two volumes. We believe 
that tliey have nut had a very wide, 
circulation; but nobody can read 
them ivithout admiration of the 


we could wish, get a little wearisome 
from the monotony of their manner, 
and a certain rich sameness which 
palla upon the sense of beauty, till 
it longs for a barer board and sim¬ 
pler fare. Mr Cunningham someyears 
ago produced a dramatic poem, Sir 
Marraaduke Maxwell, imbued with 
a fine, bold, martial spirit, and full 
of fresh descriptions of natural ob¬ 
jects; but his reputation ns a poet 
has, perhaps, been raised higher, 
and more widely spread, by songs 
and ballads occasionally appearing 
in the Annuals, and other periodi¬ 
cals, than by any of his other and 
more ambitious eirorts;*and no 
wonder-*-for the most felicitous of 
them are exquisite, and a few that 
have been set to music, have become 
blended with the popular poetry of 
Rritain. 

But highly as the Public had by 
this time estimated Allan Cunning¬ 
ham's talents, it was not prepared, 
wo suspect, to receive from his hands 
such a woik as the “ Lives of the 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects.” 
In these volumes (five, wo tlTink, in 
number ?) he has shown the most 
searching sagac.ity, the hiiest and 
truest taste—the taste of genius-— 
and wide and accurate knowledge 
of the works and peculiar facultiek 
of the most eminent artists. In treat¬ 


author’s genius. 

All their scones are laid in the 
south of Scotland, and almost all in 
Ills native district; an intimate know¬ 
ledge, of course, is shewn in them 
of all that is most interesting and 
impressive in the life and character 
of their inhabitants now, or of old; 


ing of their personal characters, 
which it was his duty to do, he has 
spoken as man should speak of man, 
boldly and freely, in all cases where 
moral qualities He in the open light, 
and where there can bo ** no mis¬ 
take.” But, at the same time, Allan 
is reverential; and never iinautho- 


and some of them, in respect of cir- rizedly lifts up the veil from before 
cumstance, incident, and event, as those frailties incident to all human 
well as sentiment, jiassion, and eba- virtue, and surely not to bo exposed 
racter, are admirable Stories al- to the eyes of the M^orld tlien only* 
though they are, in general, more when to virtue it has pleased God to 
distinguished by excellence of the add the gift of genius. Allan’s style, 
latter than of the former kind. Their ju tljose volumes, is wonderfully im- 
cliief fault is, we think, too much T>roved since the time he wrote his 
elaboration both of imagery and pas- Talcs and Traditions. It is terd&,. 
Bion; and included in that, a style precise, and compact; but animated, 
of language not sufficiently varied^ too, earnest, and eloquent. Nor is it 
so as to suit the different characters without the charm of acertainquaiut- 
and conditions of the interlocutors ness, characteristic of a man wl^o 
in the dialogues, which are lavishly loves to take his own way in feeling, 
introduced, and which, though al- thinking, speaking, and writing; and 
ways Very eloquent—indeed often wlio, knowing that tiicrc is no self- 
too much BO—and frequently most conceit in that, cares not though 
poetical — perhaps sometimes too “small critics, wielding their deli- 
much 60, likewise—do, oftener than cate pens,” accuse him of it^ and even 
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set down to tho score of affectation, 
manneriams which arc the growth, 
an<i the genial growth too, of a strong 
and fearless nature. We regai'd the 
work of which wo now speak, as, 
under all civcumstanccs, one of the 
most remnrkuble in our literature. 
It is already one of the British class* 
ics. 

In the midst of ali this present 
ferment, Allan has not hesitated to 
publish—a poem—a rustic tale—in 
twelve pans. For a while, its course 
may he impeded by a press of polU 
tical pamphlets. But though such 
trasii may fur a wliile obstruct its 
progress; nay, overlay itself, yet in 
duo season, and that erelong, it will 
reappear, moving victoriouMiy on. It 
will not be in the power of that dead 
weight to smother the Maid of Klvav. 

But now for our crilifiuo. 

Sir Ralph Lntonn, a Cumberland 
Chief, having obtained, in reward for 
his services, ugrant from Henry VIIL, 
of as much laud as ho can conquer 
ill Scotland, crosses tlie Solway, and 
making sad slaughter among the 
Maxwells and Kirkpatricks, finds 
himself, as ho thinks, in possession 
of a principality in fair Nithsdale. 

His golden ca^fqijc he took, 

And waved it glittering; on his brow tho 
steam 

ITc gladly fanned, and out hU tresses 
shook, 

Then eyed his martial shadow in the 
stream, 

And looked oi' Nith’a green vj»le lord in 
his own esteem.’* 

But Eustace Gra;me, a dalesman 


of low degree, gathers his peasant- 

} leers, and surprisitiff Sir Ralph and 
lis power with sudden onslaught on 
briary, broomy, and lioughy ground, 
“ when England’s practised squad¬ 
rons strove in vain,” the invaders 
sustain a total overthrow. Sir Ralph 
dies to the Frith, and as he is about, 
without any followers, to re-embark, 
sees on the shore Fair Sybil Lesley 
of Elvar-Hall, who disdains tlie fugi¬ 
tive, but whom he swears lie will 
woo and win on a brighter day. 

** l*rond looked tho lady—prouder was her 
word, 

* I'll live a skive unto tho humblest hind, 
Or with Miy lUVs blood stain myfather's 
sword, 

Belore that Ralph Latoun is Sybil Lea* 
ley’s lord.* ” 

Meanwhile Eustace Gimme, “with 
all liis coiiiTadcs free,” returns to his 
father’s liouse in Dalgonar Glen, the 
principal scene of tlie poem. His 
advent and arrival are hailed by 
maids and matrons, who shower 
flowers over tho head of the hero. 
Part First is occupied with animated 
and picturcRque descriptions of all 
these daring doings and their happy 
rewards. * 

Sybil Lesley, the Maid of Elvar, 
lias a heroic spirit; and she sends a 
summons far and wide for all min¬ 
strels to come to her castle by the Sol¬ 
way, to sing how tho “ Scottish snears 
did tame the pride of .Sir Ralpn La- 
tounvowing “ with gold to bind 
the brow” of him whoso strain is 
victorious. 


“ By pure Dalgonar, Eus»tac:e sat alone, 

And sighed, and said, * This green and gladsome earth 
Has given inc neither land nor lofty birth ; 

Fame knows me not by either deed or word: 

Iheii shall I to the poet-strife go forth, 

'Mungst golden-mantled minstrels; me, the lord 
But of an ivory pipe and a well-tempered awovd?* 


So by the river Eustace sat, and took 
Hi'ink from the stream, and from the wild-trce fruit; 

Kor e’er before was shadowed in the brook 
A fairer figure or a fleeter foot; 

His bright looks spoke e’en though his lips were mute, 

And when ho t;ilked, his voice was sweeter fur 
Than song of lark, or sound of harp or lute. 

Straight as a rusii, and pure as morning star 
He shone; sweet song ho loved far more than strife and war. 


“ He bathed his temples white, and lightly placed 
His plumed bonnet on his shining brow; 
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“ He with liis spirit as he went communed— 

‘ I go—for surely it is sweet to lienr 

The harp to songs of inspiration tuned 

lly some bold iiiinslrcJ, soldier, priest, and scer; 

And ber of Klvar, men, too, far and near, 

Keport so passing lovely, none may look 
On her but love. I'our Eustace, slender fear 
Of thee! what high*burii damsel eVr forsook 
Her golden hall to grace a peasant's clay-built nook?' 

“ Uiilgonar Glen he, leaves behind, und Deo 
Glimmers before him, dark and tleep and loud, 

Jdfting bis voice and calling on the sea ; 

'J'hreive his broad banner 'gainst the sun hangs proud ; 
Above the eagle tningles with the eloud ; 

The heath below the rnoor-eock's bosom brushes; 

Old (Vilfel mountain from his morning shroud. 

Touched with the suribeum into glory rushes,’j 
While like a maiden's check the heaven above him Mushes. 

He clomb up Falcunhill, and distant down 
Looked on a valley strewn with herb and ilower. 

Close girdled in with upland^ high and brown. 

Deep fenced with groves and many a holly bower ; 

High in the middle rose an ancient tower, 

Uoiind which a stream kept singing in its ttowiug ; 

Upon the whole the sun burst, and a shower 
Of radiance fell; tower, stream, and tree were glowing, 

And wild birds’ earollings mixed with the milch-cows' lowing, 

** But other sights and other sounds wore there j 
Poets and harpers, mveii-lockod or hoary, 

Sat mantled proud amid the sunny air, 

To sounds divine to add inspired story, 

And sing of heroes* deeds, of patriot glory— 

And Scotland saved from thraldom. All about 
Stood warriors famed In many a border foray: 

The llcrriea, Holliday, tho Maxwell stout, 

With sandalled beadsmen bald, all silent and devout. 

“ The minstrel strife callod forth ton thotisond feet. 

Ac sent her maids demure and meek as nuns, 

And moorland Annan sent her damsels sweet; 

Komaiitic NitU poured forth her stately sons; 

And men who dwell where haunted Cluden runs, 

I'hat morning treading on the unsunned dews, 

Came with their looks all bright as summer suns; 

Mute on the far-seen Solway much they muse, 

Her bosom white with foam and sunshine and sea-mews, 

“ The men were there too of the roeky Orr, 

With those who sing along the pastoral Dee; 

They came from lake and stream, and vale and aliore, 

The inland mountain, and the greenwood tree. 

It was a proud sfghti Eustoco thought, to see 
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And on bis limbs his buskins tighter laced. 

Forth from hU pouch an Ivory pipe lie drew, 

And on the breexe some charmed notes he threw j 
Then down the glcn he bounded like a roe: 

He leapt one brook, another wnded through. 

And like a sunbeam o'er the moiiritain, lo! 

As swift, and scarce less bright, see the enthusiast go. 
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Maidens and youths in many a lusty throng, 

All ill the sunshine xnirthsome as a bee, 

And like the bee, ton, as they stre.'im along, 

Raising a joyous din, and humming many a song." 

Yoiiu«f Eustace joins the throng; ambuscade. “ On a green knoll lu'in- 
but not before be has held short con- med with broom as with a garland/' 
verse with a visored horseman, in betweentwofairhaudmaideus,stands 
whom the reader, but not the min- the Maid of Elvar, in beauty that is 
strel, recognises the bold Sir Ralph, eclipse. Her eyes fall on Eustace, 
who in a near glen bus placed an 

A pca^iant sure!}', yet of such an air 
As spoke high nobleness of soul: his mien 
AVas modest, and his garb n deep sea-green. 

Just then his bonnet from his brow he took. 

And shook liis glossy ringlets back: I vvecii 
Tliut Indy read In bis enthusiast look 
Of bards and heroes' thoughts as clear as in a liouk. 

She read right. For though to the pastures green 
lie diovc his Hocks in summer time, and took 
Tiiejii from the nionutaliis when the frost came keen, 

'J'o warm and ■sunward lairs by tiaiik and brook ; 

Tliongii sword, srytlie, plonghsbaiv, and the sharp reap-In»ok, 

T/e Knew iIkmii all; his chief, his soul’s delight, 

Was pondering deep on Nature’s mystic book; 

On elves, and fays, and shapes whicli haunt the night, 
lie mused, and limned their looks by Fancy’s wizard light.” 

The lady 5 s now aware that thert! tlmt may soon be love. Slie eii- 
stands before her the young hero courages him to try liis fortune and 
who saved the land; and the heart his skill in minstrelsy, saying with a 
ill that fair bosom—but proud as binilc— 
fair—begins to beat witli admiration 

-‘‘ ‘ For me 

The rudest .sough of nature hath a charm ; 

Her voice untamed, untulorcMl, fiaiik, and free, 

Comes from the heart, and conies forth wild and warm. 

Sing what thou wilt—let no vain fears alarm 
Thy spirit, take this scnlptuved harp and try 
Its strength—bard can vvoi K its si lings no harm;* 

He buwrd'^hc took the harp with downcaof eye, 

Unclasped his mantle green, and laid his bonnet by." 

And after “ doing her spiriting*' simple tradition, touchingly told, if 
gently and strongly, among all such we mistake not, by Allan liiinself, in 
matters ns these, Allan brings plea- plain prose, in a note to oud of the 
saut Part Second to a close. Rmr Volumes of his “ .Scottish 

Part Third opens vvitli the Prize- Sungs,” a collection of our antique 
Poem sung by Eustace to a sculp- native ballads, enriched by numerous 
tured harp given into his hands by notices by the most enthusiastic of 
those of Sybil. It Is founded on a commentators. 

** When Eustace ceased, he sought away to go— 

Rut ix'om the knolUheads and the holly bowers, 

There cnine upon him like the drifting suow, 

Green plaited urcaths, while garlands of ripe Aowrrs 
O’er him by white hands almken were in showers; 

And ever and on there came a gladsome shout— 

* Where is n W'urrior and a bard like ours? 

Go, minstrels, break the harp and burn tli^.lute, 

And ia the strife of song for evermore be mute.* 
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There with the golden chaplet in her hand, 

And her long ringlets reaching nigh her feet— 

Did the yomig veiled Sybil Lesley stand ; 

Beside her two handmaidens, grave, discreet, 

Mute, hearkening to tlio strain so sadly sweet_ 

Of that true tale Iter cheek touk every hue, 

Her heart smote sore against her side, and beat 
Till It was heard—her large eyes, bright and Idiie, 

Flowed with tlic tender strain, and dewed her white veil through, 

“ Shu said, * Young bard, while woods grow grt^n, and whilr 
Flowers bloom in summer, waters fill the lie.'; 

Birds sing, tish swim, and maids on mankind smile, 

And heath has honey for the murmuring bee; 

8o long sliall men deliglit in naming thee, 

In palace, cottage, tower—on stream and hike; 

For as tliat brook’s exceeded by yon sea— 

So doth thy song surpass all otbots ; take 
Tills golden chain, and say you wear it fur iny sake.' 

** Around his neck the long and linked gold, 

Warm with her own white bosom’s heat, she hung ; 

* Tilt) bold in song may bo in all things hold,* 

She said, and back her Howing veil she Hung. 

I’ve seen the looks of which blest poets sung— 

The faces monarchs knelt to : I have known 
The loveliness from dreams and visions s]»ning— 

But she transcended all—lair Sybil shone 
Idke to a new-found star, all lovely and alone. 


He knelt, and as ho knelt she turned away, 

And like a sunbeam down the vale she Hew 
^Vith all men’s praises with lier : twilight grey 
Deseended ghni, and oVr her beauty threw 
A veil sedate, dipt in the scented dow>-~ 

The grass o’er whieh her painted mantle swept, 
^>emed proud to be so touched; nor rein she drew, 
Kor glanced behind, but *soinetimes sigiied, and Uc]tt 
Her way to JClvnr Hull, where Stdway's waters slept.” 


The grand musical and poetical 
festival dissolves; Eustace (iraune 
•hies homeward to Dnlgonar (rlcn, 
and Sir Ralph,whom the minstrel has 
vanquished and braved, offering to 
filicw against the kniglifs three hun¬ 
dred horse with soinlieru blade in 
yonder glen, tour hundred Scottish 
]anccH> spurs down an eerie and rug¬ 


ged way, through lluthwell*s pine- 
trees dark, where in a fire-scorclied 
tower he liolds a confabulation about 
his future fate, with a strange shape 
surnaitied Sir (xublin. 

lu Part Fourth the. poet paints ad¬ 
mirably the festivities of Harvest- 
home Eve, within the proud towers, 
of Elvar. 


“ Thoro is no want of gladness and great mirth; 
The harper with a merrier hand the iitrings 
Sweeps, and the pride of blood and lordly birth 
Is slumbering with all other alumbei iiig things. 
Loud joy hath lost its feet and found its wings; 
Where Lady Sybil dances in the hall 
The old men gazci young men lean round in rings; 
The portraits of licr lineage on the wall 
Seem touched with sudden life, rejoicing one and all. 


“ And she hath called to mind an Interlude 
Or rustic play, where Waste makes war on Tbrid. 
Forth to the floor there steps'^'a peasant shrewd, 
Who of each national drollery knows the drift. 
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With liglitod torch he singe and dances swift; 

Soon by Ins side a maiden o'er the floor 
jMovi’S grnve, and scarce h«X‘ foot at first can lift; 

She bears a distaff in her hand, and sure 
Draws out the thriUy tliread, and sings a song demure. 

Thrift dances as she sings, and all her strain 
Is of domestic gladness, fireside bliss, 

And housebohl rule ; nor thought loose, light or vain, 

Stains her pure \ision of meek happiness; 

Religion's comforts, wedlock's holy kiss, 

The white web bleach’d by maiden's whiter hand, 

The lisping children In tlicir homespun dress, 

The wcf'ilth which gathers hieatli Thrift’s magic wand, 

I'lic fame of a chaste life amid a virtuous laiuL 


** Waste danced, and sang a free stnin and a light; 

Of young Joy’s foot which gaily out can measure 
I.ife’s w'^eary way; of Love, whose fingers white 
Strew all youth’s \vay Avith iWsh flowers pluck’d from pleasure ; 

And liaughter loud, who never yet found leisure 
'I’o pause and tiiiuk; and Merriment, who coins 
’I'lin tears of sadness into current treasure ; 

And Wantonness, his hot lips moist with wines, 

And pleasure ever gay, with loose iingirded loins. 

They danced with many an antique touch and turn, 

And like wild levin flashed and flew about; 

Waste with his torch strove aye the roke to burn. 

While Thrift as nimble as the starling trout, 

When slacks the sharp shower and the sun shines out, 

Turn'd, wheel’d, and flew—and tliere rose such a clamour: 

‘ O well done, Thrift!* the hoary.headed shout; 

While young men’s tongues rung sliarp as a steel hammer^ 

* Waste, well done, Wa»tc! now nought will save the roko hut glamour.*” 


Sir Ralph the Reaver, who has 
crossed the roaring Solway in a spec¬ 
tre-vessel, hnUt by some neoromnn- 
tic shipwright, bursts in upon the 
Morality with fifty warriors; but the 
Maid of Elvar, with such presence 
of mind as becomes her line, evades 
Rape in the confusion, and by a se¬ 
cret stair escapes into the woods. 
The baffled ravishcr sets Elvar Tower 
on fire, and recrosscs the Solway. 
•The sun rises again, and is again 
about to sink on Dalgonar Glen and 
Hill, when, to the wonder of the 
reapers, 

- f* o’er the new-shorn field a Maid¬ 
en came; 

Her feet the short shai'p stubble filled 
with pain; 


Weary she seemed, like one strayed far 
frue iiamo, 

And no one knew her face, niul no one 
knew her name.” 

Wlio may she he but Sybil Lesley ? 
Rut in that lowly peasant garb, none ^ 
discover the high-born Maid of El- 
var. In a few words the orphan 
tolls her state, veiling, but not vio¬ 
lating the truth ; the fine feeling that 
belongs to the household of Miles 
Grasme is not inquisitive; and she 
that came, like Ruth, to the harvest- 
field, finds herself received into the 
family less as a hired servant than 
a daughter. This scene is very beau¬ 
tiful. 


** * O reverend Sir !*—thus said the stranger maid— 

No reap-hook rustled while she meekly spoke-— 

* Far from my home In sore distress I've strayed $ 

To pastures green, say, can 1 lead thy flock. 

Or dress ripe corn, or twine the white h.iuse-lock ? 

The churchyard turf on my dear mother lies; 

My father sailed and perlsVd.* 'Gainst a shock 
She leaned, and few and bitter were lief sighs. 

And half she turned her round to hide her glistening eyes. 
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“ Her by the band Milea Grieme adeetionato toob—> 

Said, ‘ Weep not, maiden» thou ahalt with mo go, 

And like a daughter grace my cottage nook; 

Eiijdieme loves eyes which are aci^uaint with woe. 

In twining Aax or Aeeces white as snow, 

Or ]»rcssliig fragrant curd, come, shew thy skill; 

Or add that sweet voice, musical and low, 

To tender songs which make the heart-strings thrill; 

Or to the glad pipe dance, when snowy winds are shrill.' 

“ She looked up ruddy a** the rose of June, 

And thanked him with her eyes. Horns told aloud 
That day was done; stars glinunered ; shearers soon 
Dropt their reap-hooks, and in tlio crystal ilood 
Cooled their hot linnds and brows, all toil bedewed : 

Homeward they went, and ns th»»y went they sung 
Of holy love, or some unholy fenil; 

Or told sad tides which live but on the tongue 
Of hinds, and made us weep when we were soft and young. 

‘‘ Even while he spoke, he at liis open door 
Arrived, and o’er the threshold led the maid ; 

A peat-hre sparkled on the smoolli stone tluor, 

And round the house a twinkling twilight made ; 

AVhich first the form and then the thrift disphiyM 
Of hid Eiiphemc, who toiled that she might tell 
How with her wheels her husband she ai rayed 
I'or ki)k or fair: she looked up—she knew well 
It was a stranger's foot that on the threshold fell. 


She smiled a welcome ns she looked, and met 
A look all loveliness. ‘ Euplieme, I say, 

Haste thee, and sweetest of all sweet things get, 

For this young thing hath walked a weary way ; 

God’s Itanil hath ta’en her kindred all away—- 
Shu goes unfriended through this world alone.’ 

* O vivlcomc to me as the light of day,' 

Thu matron said ; ' Cheer thoe, thou beauteous one, 

Old ryes like mine should weep’—nor made she iurther moan. 


But where is Eustace ? 

—“ Far from tlie pasture moor 
He carno ; tlio fragruiicu of the dale and 
wood 

Was scenting all liis giirmunts green and 
good. 

A siidth'U Hush, when ho the maiden saw, 
Burned through his teinplea, kindled up 
his blood ; 

Ilia stiOirig bcuatli waxed nigh too light 
to draw, 

lie bowed, and silent stood In wonder¬ 
ment and awe." 

Part Fifth b^ns with an ingeni¬ 
ous shadowing iorth of her own con¬ 
dition, and her love for Eustace, for 
whose sake she has sought Dalgonar 
Glen in her flight from the sack of 
the Tower of Elvar, and Allan con¬ 
trives to let sweet Sybil “ say her say” 
with so much artlessness in her art, 
so much sincerity in her hypocrisy, 
that we love the lovely lady all the 
better for her wiles, and feel that 
there is no loss either of dignity or 
of modesty in the innocent disguise 


whlcli Pride liositatos not to assnniu 
at the bidding of a first affection. 
Such clicat might not be in theso 
passionless and unimaginative days 
of ours; but though there be little 
or no poetry now in the. ongoings of 
life, either high or humble, there is 
surely still some in people’s hearts; 
and Fancy, that has ever delighted 
in such metamorphosis, will delight 
in it Btill, when wrought as it is here 
by genius, trusting, in its homelincsB, 
tuwthe power of nature. 

But what of Miles Grajine, the 
father ? Why, 

“ That old man is richer than he seems 

for he for many a year had been a 
wanderer far from Scottish land— 

Had lleshboii-hill, Sinni, and Carmel, 
trod 

and home returning, had, with good 
Lord Maxwell, battled for Scotland’s 
right. But when “ right was over¬ 
come by might,” he had been Btript 
of his proud inheritance— 
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■ ' lie cared 

Not wlio irne king, of triumphed in the land; 

13ravo HolyrooJ, and all ita glittering guard, 

Seemed leas to him than did a grain of aand; 

The abepherd’s crook, more than proud knighthood’s brand 
He prized, and in Dalgonar Glen he took 
[Iculth hy the left, and IVace by the right hand ; 

More than red wine loved he the murmuring brook, 

And deemed himself unknown and blotted from the book 

“ Of Scotland and her chivalry. ‘ Now look. 

Fair Sybil,’ siiid he, Eustace Grajme, ' and mark 
O’er many a farm-house, many a ranked stook, 

Our pastoral country’s upland barrier dark, 

Where docks graze numerous and the shcep<dogs bark ; 

Along yon moorland brown with heather bells, 

There swarm the honey-^boes and sings the lark ; 

While grouse, which summer saw burst from their shells, 

Bough-footed run o’er knowes where moss-becs build their cells. 

* Nor deem, because it wants the cowslipped knoDs, 

The white swans grazing the llower-bordcred flood, 

, The lily beds which scent the naked solos 
t Of pilgrims, with the sca11o]r-siieU and rood. 

That it is desolahj utterly and niilo : 

The brarkeny dclU, the music of the rills, 

The skipping latnbs~-o'cii the wild solitude— 

The crystal tarn, whore herons droop their hills, 

Tile mute unchanging glory of the eternal hills i 

“ * Mute, savn for music of the many bees, 

And dead, save for the plover and the snipe ; 

Such scones and sounds would thee, young maiden, please, 

And all those souls escaped from Mammon's gripe. 

To pluck IdacAienies luscious, black, and ripe ; 

To reap the snowy fleece willi sh.nrpen’d shears, 

To dance^-to listen to tlic^shephcrd's pipe, 

T'o drink his tides in with delighted eai*» 

The deeds of other days, and thoughts of other years. 

“ * All these arc lovely, and I’ve proved them all* 

Or is thy heart touched and delighted more , 

'With the glad farmer when he strews his hall 
With rushes, uiid, like Cerc»’ self of yore, 

TIic corU'Crowned maiden ushers o'er the floor; 

With shout and clap of hand, and sound of horn, 

And dames behind upon her ringlets pour 
All odorous things, ns thick as dews at morn, 

To honour her whose hand cut the last stalk of corn]?’ ’* 

The impassioned Eustace thinks, he knows not why, of the face of the 
Maid of Elvar, while she hound the garland tbund Jus brow; butliis de¬ 
scription, continued through several glowing stanzas, of the joys of rural 
life, is addressed to tlie limnble Maiden;who is 'already athcr.alloUoil task. 

f 

** Yming Sybil bared her arms, her tresses woitnd 
Above her brow, laid out the wool,^ and lo! 

Like swarming bees the big M'heel sends a s<}iind, 

And tbei*o came yarn like Mtin smooth and round t 
E’en while the damstd plies her pleasant task, 

8ho sings of love that knows no let nor bound,— 

Love that speaks every tongue, wears every mask, 

And Alls tlio heart with joy, os sweet wine &ls the flask.” 
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We are now in the heart of' the 
Poem. And it beats with a fine, free, 
bold, and healthful spirit. Along with 
the growth of the mutual love of 
Eustace and Sybil, Allan paints with 
pen as with pencil (it often reminds 
us of Wilkie’s) Peasant-Life. He is 
as familiar with it all as Burns; and 
Burns would have perused with 
tears many of these pictures, even the 
most cheerful—for the flood-gates 
of Robin’s heart often suddenly flung 
themselves open to a touch, while a 
rushing gush — wondering gazers 
knew not wliy—bedimmed the lamp¬ 
like lustre of his large black eyes. Al¬ 
lan gives us descriptions of Washings 
and Watchings o’ clacs, as Homer has 
done before him in the Odyssey, and 
that other Allan in the Gentle Shep- 
lierd—of Kirks and Christenings, and 
Hallowe’ens, and other Festivals. 
Nor has he feared to string his lyre 
—why should he ?—to such themes 
as the Cottar’s Saturday Niglit—and 
the simnlo ritual of our faith, sung 
and saia. 


In some BmaU kirk upon the euliny brae. 
That stands all by itself on some sweet 
Sabbath doy.*' 

The memory and the imagination 
of Eustace are haunted still by the 
vision of the Lady of the Tower; 
but spite of that sorcery, coming and 

f oing like a shadow, the beauteous 
ondmaid is stealing her way into 
his heart, and on her humble bed 
she lies smiling, through the night- 
watches, at tlie thought of that other 
self, her only rival. 

Many charming pictures might bo 
selected from parts sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth—but though, 
wneu we do review poetry, we al¬ 
ways grace our critique—else vain—> 
with larger and more numerous ex¬ 
tracts than any otlier periodical—all 
critics but ourselves being loath to 
be eclipsed even by the ^>oets they 
praise—still, even our articles have 
their limits; and besides, though we 
borrow, we do not rob; and our aim 
is but to glorify tltc giver. The fol¬ 
lowing stanzas are exquisite :— 


Tliey prayed, they slept, they rose. The Sabbath mom 
Ji) sweet—all sounds save nature’s voice is still; 
iMiite shepherd's song-pipe, mute the harvest hoi'n; 

A holier tongue is given to brook nnd rill. 

OM men climb silently their cottnge-liiU, 

I'here rumini^c nnd look sublime abrond ; 

Shake from their feet, as lliought on tlioiight comes still, 
The dust of life’s long dark and dreary road; 

And rise from this gross earth, and give the day to God. 


Dalgonar kirk her warning bell hath rung, 

Glude, glen, and grove, sound with the solemn strain. 
Wide at the siimmona every duor Is flung. 

And forth devout walks many a hoary swain, 

Their spouses with them ; while a gayer train 
Their daughters come, and gladden ull the road. 

Of laughing eyes, ripe lips, and ringlets vain. 

And youths like lambs upon the sunny ^u<]. 

Come light of heart and foot, and seek the house of God. 


It was n gladsome thing, up hill and gleti 
Upon the morn of the Lord*s-day to, look; 

For every place poured forth Its stately men 
And matrons with staid steps luid holy book. 

Where’er a cottage stood or streamed a brook, 

Or rose a hall, or towered a castle grey, 

Youth left its joys, old age its care forsook: 

Meek beauty grew, and looked sedately gay, 

2^or at her shadow glanced as she went on her way. 

There Eustace came 09 nature comes, dad 
In homely green, and much with hoary jam 
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)Tc came conversing, and sedately glad, 

Heard stories 'which escaped historic pen, 

To live with hinds on hiU or pastoral glen; 

And much they talked upon their kirkward way 
Of ancient heroes, who by (load and fen, 

Triumphed, or fell to Eiiglish swords a prey; 

Then paused, and held their hands towards their tombstones grey* 

“ Before them walked young Sybil, as a beam 
Strayed from the sun upon creation's niorn; 

Pure ns the daylight in the i'uniiing<atream 
By which she walked, sweet as a rose new born 
To summer. * Eustace,' thus said John of Some, 

' What maid Is she, who goes thy mother by ; 

Comes she to watch the fold or reap the corn ? 

See, now she glances hitherward her eye,— 

Aye, aye! I read her look, and understand thy sigh.* 

“ * Ye read both wrong, perchance. All woe-begone, 

On Uoodsmass eve she to my father came,' 

Thus Eustace said, ‘ and with her orphan moan 
Won so his heart, that to my mother hame 
lie took her. Sitting by our chamber ilatna 
1 found her—while her cheeks with blushes dyed, 

She told her sorrows, and she told lier name : 

And ns she spoke, the rose and lily tried 
Which best became her looks.'—* Peace, peace,' the old man cried, 

« 

* And heaven forgive us, if to think and speak 
Of heaven's best works in pureness be a crime.' 

He spoke, and passed the churchyard gate, and meek 
Trod with a foot religious through the clinic, 

Whore mortal migiit had closed accounts with time ; 

And every footstep measured kindred dust. 

There poets slept ’nealh unmelodloiis rhyme; 

There misspelt prose of matron fame took tinis^ 

The rough gravedigger's spade stood there red o'er 'vvilli rust. 

Filled was each scat, and thronged was every pew; 

A sea of foreheads, tresses waving grey. 

White necks and eyes of heaven's diviiiest blue 
W(*rc there. Arose the preachov up to pray: 

A learned and bold man of the eldcr-dny, 

AVitli Home he warred and struck her idols blind, 

And wooed much sin and levity away 
From lord and peasant, boiidmaiden and hind 
And poured o’er all the strength and fulness of his mind. 

“ And well and wisely preached he in that hour 
Of virtue’s glory, which can never fade; 

And sweetly sung the people, roof and tower 
Hung with the mournful melody they made; 

Their heart and soul lent matron and lent maid ; 

The wild were awed, the souls of sinners shook; 

Her swelling bosom cambric«zoned, she laid 
Fair Sybil oVr the bless'd inspired book : 

Faith glowed upon her brow; heaven lightened in her look. 

And there were eyes the sacred page forsook, 

To gaze enraptured on the stranger fair; 

Hearts ^ith love's fever for the first time shook, 

And even the preacher, in his parting prayer. 

Shut his dark eyes, and warned men to bevruro 
t)f l)«auty* ■ 'Midst them like a star she shone, 
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Or n pure lily born in May-morn air. 

Or rose the moment of itsi opiMimg ; none 
Could look on her but wialied to look on her uloue. 

“ AH looked on her, save Eustace Gneme, for ho 

Had his heart full of other love ; when, tall 

And fair before liim Sybil rises, sec 

■Whiter than snow she lots her white veil fall 

O'er face and form, and walks forth 'moiigst them all: 

lOustace looked up, and looked up with a start; 

He thought her sure the maid of I'Hvar-hall, 

And love of licr rushed through liim like a ilart; 

But ere three burning throbs were numbered by his lieai t, 

“ ITc saw *twas Sybil. Straight he *gan to muse 
Oil tales of yore, when high-born dames did pass 
I'Votn tapestried halls unto the greenwood houghs, 

And trimm’d their ringlets in some fountain glass ; 

And supt and sung with shepherd lad and lass, 

'J o cool their bosoms kindled with love fire : 

Or with the twin lamlM, seated on tlie grass, 

'J’winetl garlands, while the birds' assembled choir 
Sung over-head of love, and kept alive desire.” 


l’h*c inul-winter, there art! no more 
misgivings in the lieart of Kustace; 
anti the oi^lianboudiiiai(1hasf|ueneh- 
<*(1 there all dreamy doairos for the 
Maid of Elvar; Iter living loveliness, 
for ever before his eyes, has eclipsed 
tiiat other lieauty in its visionary 
brightness, and in a clasp of agoni¬ 
zing bliss at the solitary mid-day 
hour tliere is Betrothmeiit, Allan 
M'l ites about love like a strong man. 
And there is fire iu the Confession 
—on the part of l^ustace—on Sybil’s 
maidenly bhamtd'accdncsa, and the 
hlieddiug of much tears. Thence¬ 
forth Dalgonar Glen is Pai-adise— 
and in its midst is the garden of 
l^hlcn; though blocked up now by 
tlio snow-drifts perhaps twenty 
feet high, and though the wliite- 
inoUlctf air sing savagely beneath 
the cliUl obscure of tlie disappearing 
skicif, 

** There glows within the summer of tho 
soul!" 

The bridal day is not, perhaps, 
fixe<l; but Eustace, has left the glen 
for the town to “ buy the marriage 
gear,” and on his return meets cer¬ 
tain dim ominous circumstances, 
which alarm bis imagination with 
forebodings of some wild calamity. 
Ruffians have carried off Sybil. He 
knows at once that Sir Ralph Latouii 
is the ravisher, and flies with a bold 
hand to cross the Solway Fritli. Tiiey 
burst in upon the Reaver iu his fast¬ 
ness, just as Sybil is about to under¬ 


go tho inarriagc ceremony from the 
hands of a vile ab!)ot, and in the con- 
iiision of the onset she escapes to 
the shore, the Scots Hliewliig stout 
light with tI»o (hitnbrians to cover 
lier retreat. Eustace kills Sir Ralph 
in Biuglo combat on the sand; and 
the shallop, with rescued Sybil on 
board, recrosses tho Solway to the 
Tower of Elvar. 1'he gates open 
to receive them ; the Discovery, 
wiiicli is well managed, eriHucs, and 
Ivustace enihraccs his noble bride. 
But a Pilgrim, who had been with 
the rescue, steps forward and forbids 
the banns. He declares himself Sy¬ 
bil’s f.ithcr, i'oine from afar, and 
long thought dead; and swears that 
“ never cluiiTs son shall be of Elvar 
lord,” Miles Gra‘mn, the father of 
Eustace, now thinks it his turn to 
take up tho topic,and proclaims him¬ 
self “ the Good Lord Henies,” who^ 
long ago, Itad lost rank and land, 
warring with the Lord of Elvar. Tho 
course of true lovenowruns smooth; 
and the Palmer says— 

** ‘ Come here, my Sybil; Eustace, then, 
my sun ; 

Each other love, and long by Solway 
Frith 

Bo blest tof^etUsr, and your iboughla bo 
one! * 

He blw.t them; they were blest. My 
Rustic Talc is done.” 

And let us now, free from the pe¬ 
dantic formality that usually charac¬ 
terises written criticism, which is 
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nothing unless, forsooth, elaborate, wc must resume the rliscuBsion in 
discuss conversationally, as it were, another article) to say, that Allan 
with ourselves the merits of this Cunningham is a living example 
•* Rustic Tale.” To appreciate them and lively proof of the truth of our 
properly, we must carry along with Philosophy—it being universally al* 
us, during the perusal of the poem, lowed in the best circles of town and 
a right understanding and feehng of country, that he is an Urbane Rus- 
that pleasant epithet—Rustic. Uus- tic. 

ticity and Urbanity arc polar oppo- Now, that is the man for our love 
sites—and there lie between many and money, when the work to be 
million inodes of Manners, which done is a Poem on Scottish Life. For 
you know are Minor Morals. But observe, that though there are towns 
not to puzzle a subject In itself suf- and cities in broad Scotland, such as 
ficiently simple, tlic same person Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, Green- 
may be at once rustic and urbane, ock, Ayr, nnd'Dumfries, yet she con- 
and that, tqo, either in his character sists chiefly in hills and valleys; nor 
of man or of poet, or In his twofold need we tell you, that, without dis- 
capacity of both; for observe that, parageinent to the architectural gc- 
though you may be a man without nius of her Hamiltuns, her Burns, 
being a poet, we defy you to be a and her Playfairs, any one of her 
poet without being a man. A Rustic lulls or valleys is worth all her towns 
IS a clodhopper; an Urban is a pa- and cities jumbled together hi one 
viour. But it is obvious that the mighty metropolis, i^ook at Ediii- 
paviour in a field hops the clod ; burgh—and look at Clydesdale; and 
that the clodhopper in a street paces with a holy fervour you exclaim with 
the pav6e. At llie same time, it is Cowper, 
equaily obvious that the paviour, in 

hopping the clod, performs the feat “ country, but Man mado 

with a sort of city-smoke, wliicli town.” 

breathes of bricks; that the clod- Allan has often visited Dumfries, 
hopper, in pacing the pav6o, over- but he was born in Dalgonar. Dum- 
comes the diflicuity with a kind of fries is a pretty town, and gentetd 
country air, that is redolent of broom, are its inhabitants. But Dalgonar is 
Probably,too,Urbauusthroiighadeep a glorious glen, and its natives are 
fallow is seen ploughing his way in God Almighty’s gentlemen and la- 
pumps; Rusticus along the shallow dies.” And thus it is that our Poet 
stones is heard clattering on clogs, delighteth in both—and both In our 
But to cease pursuing the subject Poet; and that, by the waters of the 
through all its illustrations, sullico It Nith, the green Tree of his fame 
for the present (for we perceive that shall be eternal. 

Vale of Dalgonar, dear art thou to tne 1 
Dearer than daylight to the sick at heart; 

Hills rise atween us and wide rolls tho sea. 

Only to prove how passing dear thou art; 

*Tis with my feet not with my heart ye part, 

Dear arc your fairy dales and dowery downs, 

Your woods, your streams where silver Ashes dart; 

Your martyrs* graves, your'cots, your towers, your town^, 

Grey sires and matrons grave, with their long mourning gowns.” 

It may be shewn from Horace, wo he has chosen the more appropriate 
understand, and other classical au- term. Rustic. It comprehends not 
thorities, that Rustic and Rural are only the scenery of the country, but 
not synonymos. We never said they its inhabitants and their occupations; 
were; but we do say they are near and is instinct with spirit. All this 
akin—freres—brothers uterine—in is very questionable doctriDe,on land 
truth, twins. Had Allan called The debateable; but supposing it to pass. 
Maid of Elvar a Rural Tale, we is the Poem rustic? Intensely so, 
do not know that,we should have and therein lies its power. We can 
quarrelled with him on that score; say of Allan, what Allan says of 
we remember Milton’s ** Rural Vll- Eustace— 
lages and Farmsbut we feel that 
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■ — far from the pasture moor 
He comes; the fragrnuce of the dale and 
wood 

Is scenting all hia garments, green and 
good." 

The rural ima^erj^ (mark bow we 
observe our distinction) is fresh and 
fair; not copied Cockney-wise, from 
pictures iu oil or water-colours^ 
from mezzotintoes or line-engravings 
»but from the free open face of 
day, or the dim retiring face of eve, 
or the face, “ black but comely,” of 
night—^by sunlight or moonlight, ever 
T^ature. Sometimes he gives us— 
Studies. Small, sweety sunny spots 
of still or dancing day—stream-gleam 
—grove-glow—sky-glimpse—or cot¬ 
tage-roof, iu the deep dell sending 
up its smoke to the high heavens. 
But usually Allan paints Avitli a 
sweeping pencil. He lays down his 
landscapes, stretching wide and far, 
and mis them with woods and rivers, 
liilts and mountains, flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle; and of all sights 
in life and nature, none so dear to 
his eyes as the golden grain, ebbing 
like tide of sea before a close long 
line of glancing sickles—no sound 
so sweet as, rising up into the pure 
liarvest-air, frost-touched though sun¬ 
ny—beneath the shade of hedgc- 
row-treo, after their mid-day meal, 
the song of the jolly reapers. But 
are not his pictures sometimes too 
crowded ? No. For there lies the 
power of the pen over the pencil. 
The pencil can do much, the pen 
every thing; the Painter is impri¬ 
soned within a few feet of canvass, 
the Poet comfiiands tlie horizon with 
au' eye that circumnavigates the 
globe; even that glorious pageant, a 
paiutwd Panorama, is circumscribed 
by liounds, over which imagination, 
feeling them all too narrow, is un¬ 
easy till slic soars; but the Poet’s 
Panorama is commensurate with the 
soul's desires, and may include the 
Universe. 

This Poem reads as if it had been 
written during the " dewy hour of 
prime.” Allan must be an early 
riser. But, if not so now, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, he was 
up every morning with the lark, 

" Walking to labour by that cheerful song," 

away up the Nith, through the Dal- 
Bwinton woods; or, for any thing 
we know to the contrary, intersect¬ 
ing with stone-walls that wanted not 


their scientific coping, the green pas¬ 
tures of Sanquhar. Now he is fami¬ 
liar with Chantrey’s form-full sta¬ 
tues ; then, with the shapeless cairn 
on the moor, the rude headstone on 
the martyr’s grave. And thus it is 
that the'present has giveiihim power 
over the past—tliat a certain grace 
and delicacy, inspired by the pur¬ 
suits of his prime, blend with the 
creative dreams that arc peopled with 
the lights and shadows of his youtJi 
—that the spirit of the old ballad 
breathes still iu its strong simplicity 
through the composition of his •* New 
Poem”—and that art is seen harmo- 
niouslv blendiujg there with nature. 

And wliat think we of the story, 
and of the characters V 

We have said already that wo de¬ 
light in the story; for it belotiffs to 
ail “ order of fables grey,” which has 
been ever dear to Poets. Poets have 
ever loved to briug into the pleasant 
places and paths of lowly life, per¬ 
sons (we eschew all manner of /jer- 
sonages and heroes and heroines, 
especially avUU the epithet “ owr” 
prefixed) whose native Jot lay in a 
higher sphere; For they felt that 
by such contrast, natural though 
rare, a beautiful light was mutuafly 
reflected from each condition, and 
that sacred revelations were thereby 
made of human character, of which 
all that is pure and profound apper¬ 
tains equally to all estates ot tliis 
our mortal being, provided only that 
happiness knows from whom it 
conaes, and that misery and misfor¬ 
tune are alleviated by religion. Thus 
EJectra appears before us at her fa¬ 
ther’s Tomb, the virgin-wife of the 
peasant Auturgus, wiio reverently 
abstains from the intact body of the 
daughter of the king. Look into 
Shakspeai'G. Rosalind was not sb 
loveable at court as in the woods. 
Her beauty might have been more 
brilliant, and her conversation too, 
among lords and ladies; but more 
touching both, because true to ten¬ 
derer nature, when we see and hear 
her in dialogue with the neat-herdess 
—Rosalind and Audrey! And tric¬ 
kles not the tear down thy cheek, 
fair reader — burns not the heart 
^ within thee, when thou thlnkest of 
* Florizel and Perdita in the Forest ? 

Nor from those visions need we 
fear to turn to Sybil Lesley. We see 
her—as we said before, and say it 
ag^n—in Elvar Tower, a bigkfborn 
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Lady—in Dalffonar Glen, a bumble We arc in love with Sybil Lesley, 
bondmaid. The change ini^ht have She is full of spunk. That is not a 
been the reverse—as with the lassie vulgar word; or if it have beeu so 
belovedbythcGtiiitle Shepherd. Both heretofore, henceforth let it be con-* 
are best. The bust that gloriously sccrated, and held synonyinoiis with 
Bet off the burnishing of the rounded spirit. She shews it in her defiance 
silk, not leas divinely shrouded Us of Sir Ralph on the shore of Solway 
enchantment beneath the swelling —in her llight from the Tower of 
russet. Graceful in bower or hall Elvar. And the character she dis- 
were those arms, and delicate those plays tlien and there, prepares us for 
lingers, wlieii moving white along the part she plays in the peasant's 
the rich embroidery, or across the cot in the glen of Dalgoiiar. We are 
strings of the sculptured harp; nor not surprised to see her take so 
less so when before the cottage door kindly to the duties of a rustic ser- 
they woke the homely music of the vice; for we call to mind liow slio 
humming wheel, or when on the sat among the humble good-folks in 
brae beside the Pool, they playfully th'3 hall, when Tlu’ift and Waste li- 
iutertwiued their softness among the gured in that rude but wise Mo- 
new-washed fleece, or when niiiong rality, and how the gracious lady 
the laughing lassies at the Linn, iioc shewed she sympathized with the 
loath were they to lay out the coarse cares and contentments of lowly 
linen in the bleaching sunshine, con- life. But there are seasons tvlieii, 
^icuoiis She the while among the alas! and alack-a-day! there is no 
rustic beauties, as was Nausicaa of reliance to be ])]aced—no security to 
old atnong her nymphs. be found—even in— spnmk. 

Unto ht^T lips her heart came with a dance, 

Her temples burned as bm*ns a kindled coni, 

While oil her love she sideway threw a glance, 

Bright us a ray, half open and lialf stole : 

Yet with it came the warmth of heart and soul, 

Secret his arm around her neck he slips. 

Love In their hearts reigned with a chaste coiitrmil, 

As in one soft entraneement touched their Ups: 

She blushed blood red fur shame, and, starting from his grips, 

Said, * Now I’ve proved, it is not as men say :* 

And her disordered ringlets shook. ‘ 1 deemed 

The inspired framers of the poet’s lay 

The meekest of all mortals : how I dreamed! 

And yet as such the world hath them esteemed; 

It was 60 once : percbance a ruder rare 

Have followed,’ Her bright eyes such sorcery beamed. 

And leaped her heart so ’gainst her silken Uce, 

That for to touch her not young Kustacc wanted grace.” 


But, near the end of all, when her 
flerce father, that proud palmer, 
frowning first on her and then on 
Eustace, seizes their linked hands, 
and thrusting them wide asunder, 
says, 

** So I sever 

Thee and that churl: now, by God's holy 
book 

I vow—as water drank from Siddick’a 
river 

Returns no more, 1 thus patt him and 
thee for ever,” 

there is a royal return and boltT 
burst of— spunk. 

“ Thy daughter, I 

Shall keep my vow ns Sura as yon sun 
shines on high.’* 


And is Eustace likely to f rove a 
fit mate for this “ tarcel gentle V” 
Yes. For in the words of Beattie, 

** In truth, young Eustace is no vulgar 
boy;" 

in the words of Wordsworth, 

He is a child of strength and state 

in the words of Campbell, speaking 
of Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, “ he 
never speaks out of consistency with 
the habits of a peasant, hut moves in 
that sphere wim such a manly spirit, 
with 80 much cheerful sensibility to 
its humble joys, with maxims of life 
so rational and independent, and with 
an ascendency over his fellow swains, 
so well maintained by his force of 
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r^anictcr, tliafc if we could suppose —a frugal yet free-hearted daiuo, 
the pacific scenes of the drama (here who gives advice to damsels, iu U 
W (5 must slightly alter the words of spirit that shews she has not fovgot- 
C^iiiiipbell, wlio is an incomparable ten that she was once one her»i*U— 
critic on poetry) to bo suddenly and who is en<Io\ved with so much 
clianged into situations of trouble good sense, sagacity, and siuedduin, 
and danger, we should, in consist- to say nothing of a natural propriety 
ency with our former idea of him, of demeanour, and an artless ease of 
expect him to become tlio leader of manner, that, tliough born and brt'd, 
the peasants, and the Tell of Ins na- we believe, iu a cottage, and with no 
live hamlet.”^ other mental cultivation than is ac- 

\Vc saw Eustace in one scene a quired unconsciously iu the school- 
thriving wooer. ^ In several prcM’ious ing of homely life, whose lessons are 
scenes Allan paints skilfully the pro- its daily duties^—we liave not the 
greas of his perplexing passion for slightest doubt whatever that Iiev be- 
the deliglitfiil Double-ganger. And Imviour, Avheu “ my Lady," will be 
oji the Discovery, when he finds that suitable to her rank, and that the 
tlie supposed vagrant and orphan conduct of the Peer’s consort Avill do 
bondmaid is no other than the Maid credit to the Peasant’s daughter, 
of Elvar, the stern struggle between And now a few words ot critical, 
love and pride is strongly given, and but not carping censure. The hicl- 
Ave sympathize with the high-souled dents are soinetimen smuggled in too 
peasant youth in the momentary hurriedly—andsometimeadraggediu 
shame that smites Iiis face, Avith tlie too violently by tlie head and hIjouI- 
agony that shakes his spirit from the dors, or by the legs. TJu; scene shifts 
thought that Ills base birth is a bur now and then too abruptly, leaving 
inseparable between him and his us at a loss to know wiicre avc are, 
bliss. AVe are elated on his elcvalioa how we got there, and udiat time 
—and confess that it is a case iu has been past, or is passing in the 
Avhich the eldest sou of a noble house acUoiu bhould an event be slow to 
may be raised to the peerage. happen, and look sulky, as if it would 

Allan Cunningham has well presor- not happen at all, Allan will take no 
vod the character of his hold bright denial, but orders it iu and out Avith 
peasant, iu thought, feeling, and ac- a most iiiagistcrial air, that makes 
tion; but he has not succeeded so tlie event tremble iu its shoes, and 
admirably as Allan llamsay, with his be but too happy to be off. In other 
Centle Sheplierd, in tlie matter of moods he is too ceremonious, and 
AA^ords. Sometimes the language of shews events in as if he were tlio 
Eustace is stitY and cumbrous—iu Usher of the‘'^Vhite Ho<l, instead of 
some stanzas, avc suspect, too stately a Necroinaiuicr. 

—for tliough Eustace AA^aa a poet, he The versification of the Poem is 
Avas also “atall fellow,” and ncedcul iiuisica]; but there is frequently too 
not, except in crossing a river, to much efibrt made—too many pains 
Avalk upon stilts, taken, and visibly so—to make it 

We have not much to say of the various; and not unfrequontly to 
othewcTiaracters. Sir Ralph Latoun our oars the rliyriics have a strange 
is a stark Cumberland carle, who sound—to our eyes a singular look,* 
brings all disputed questions at once “ as if tlicy had no business there,” 
to the settlement of the sword, lie clink-clanking less like cymbals than 
is somewhat too mucli of a savage. luaiTow-bones and cleavera. 

Miles Grsemo is, on the whole, a TJic diction is rich and strong, 
pleasant patriarch; and he impresses but sometitnes too ambitious; and 
us 80 deeply with a conviction as we have been sorry, on occasions 
well of his martial as of his peaceful Avherc that virtue was indispensable, 
worth, by Ilia wcU-told stories of his to desiderate simplicity. Allan is a 
wanderings when a pilgrim througli fine fearless fellow, and has a hearty 
heathen lands, and by his well-fought scorn of all mere conventional deli- 
part in the final Bkirmisli, that we cacies and dignities; hut lie “ outs” 
believe, on a single Avord of his With words and images now^ and 
mouth, that he is indeed the “ good then that wo “ cannot away with 
Lord Herries.” His Lordship is Avell and though there is not a single 
off ill Avife—fat, fair, and forty-five coarse sentiment iu the Poem, there 
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are some sentencea (we use the term 
advisedly) vulgar. We liave already 
hinted, when speaking above of Eus¬ 
tace* that Allan Cunmgham’s style 
has a tendency to stateliness—wo 
bad almost said indation; but we 
shall not say so, for that gives one 
the notion of a blown bladder, where¬ 
as the fault we lay to his charge 
would be better typified —that is 
scarcely the word—by a swollen 
pumpkin. 

The Poem is in no part meagre; 
it never has, like Cassius, “ a hsan 
and liungry lookbut it has here 
and there the opposite fault—it is 
like Hamlet, “ fat and scant of 
breathand some stanzas, in their 
loose corpulence, have the hobbles. 
Akin to this crime^ as ^Nicholas would 
call it, is occasionally too laborious 
an accuinuiallon of imagery; and 
akin to that peccadillo again, is ?iie 
repetition of the same images; as, 
for example, the song and night of 
the Lark is mentioned twelve times, 
(we have counted them, ami the 
number transcended our thumbs and 
lingers,) though true it is, and of 
verity, that Allan’s lines arc always 
good in which that lyrist sings, tliat 
musical sunbeam soars, or in which 
we see her “ wakening by the daisy s 
Bide.” 

A considerable variety of clowns 
diversify the humbler home-scenes; 
and their colloquies are character¬ 
istic. But some of tlie boors are 
bores; and their absence would be 
agreeable company, though we are 
as firmly assured as we are of our 
own dislike to their clodbopperships, 
of Allan’s afiection for the whole 
fraternity; nor shall we seek to breed 
any bad blood between him and 
' tiiem, for, after all, they are a set of 
as worthy as weaiisome fellows. 

Wo do not doubt that the Poem 
Eustace sings at the competition, 
deserved the prize; nor have we the 
most distant intention of dropping a 
hint derogatory to her taste, or of 
throwing any doubt on the fairness 
of the award of the Maid of Elvar. 
She was no blue-stocking, and wo 
verily believe a good judge of Poetry. 
But our modesty must not prevent 
us from promulgating our most so¬ 
lemn conviction, thalk had we been 
there ourselves to tip Sybil a stave, 
we should hav<» won the garland, 
and sent Eustace back bareheaded to 


Dalgonar. He departs too wide and 
far from the balladliko simplicity of 
the affecting old tradition that is the 
subject of his lay; and we feel that 
there is harm done to the pathos, by 
the too poetical character of the vi¬ 
sionary close. Yet though this should 
be true, the tale he tells is beau¬ 
tiful ; and recited, as it no doubt was, 
with earnestness and enthusiasm, by 
a noble-looking Shape, who struck 
from the harp-strings an impassioned 
accompaniment, no wonder, after all, 
that Love should give, as she thought, 
to the genius of the Minstrel, the prize 
wliicli was charmed from her hand by 
the beauty and thebravery of the Man. 
And, now that wo think on’t, such 
is our humble estimate of our corpo¬ 
real attractioiiHjwe confess ourcheer- 
ful conviction, tlmt had we sung there 
oven one of our wildest Lays from 
Fairyland, in hearing of that deluded 
umpire, it liad died pdzeless away, 
and tliut Eustace (jr^eme, in the 
green glory of his garb, and the gold¬ 
en priiiKi of his years, would even 
from Christopher North have borne 
ofl’ the belle, had the Old Man sung 
and harped like Apollo. 

Finally, Allan and Ave hold con¬ 
flicting creeds on the subject of Na¬ 
tional Superstitious, considered in 
relation to Poetry. He belie.ves, and 
writes fearlessly in the belief, that 
the blackest and brightest of them all 
may be brought in ad libitum by the 
Bard among the realities of life, and 
be suffered to pass away lowering or 
lustrous, without colouring perma¬ 
nently the incidents or characters of 
a Poem. We think not. And we sus¬ 
pect, that ou our^side we should have 
Shakspeare. So thinking, Ave cannot 
praise, and from them we derived no 
pleasure, his introdu6tion df the 
scenes between Sir Ralph and the 
Goblin, between Eustace and the 
Fairies. The first, wo fear. Is bad, 
both in conception and execution; 
the second, tliough, taken by itself, 
not undelightful, makes a demand 
on our imagination to which it can¬ 
not yield—we shall not say the sa¬ 
crifice of truth, for that is a trifle iu 
the Fancy’s faith, but the forced ad¬ 
mission and mixture of fiction with 
truth, at a time, too, when the latter 
is felt to the soul all-suflBcient, and 
the former to be an intrusion of un¬ 
substantial dreams on the steadfast 
sanctity of Nature, 
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